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DEPOSITED #Y THE 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDI- 


CIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


Fersrvuary 3, 1960. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


EDWARD WALSH, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 
J. C. BROWN, DEPUTY BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 


This morning we shall commence consideration of the appropria- 
tions requests for the Department of Justice. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The total request for appropriations for that Department in the 
coming fiscal year is in the amount of $280,900,000, which would be 
an increase of $14,865,000 over the amount appropriated for the De- 
partment’s activities in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall, at this point, insert in the record pages 1, 2, and 8 of the 
justifications, as well as pages 1-1 through 1-4. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
(1) 
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Recapitulation 





Increase (+) 











Item 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate or 
decrease (—) 

ss —__——| wasie-ainieinilieeesusimens 
eR ae oe cemienonecnea enemas $3, 675,000 | $4,010, 000 $335, 000 
Shomerad Pamel arti ean i ok bo dn cheb dnb kee nd ded ide dw once | 112,475,000 13, 550, 000 | 1, 075, 000 
ETUC E OU hs hk. 5n ch enn winsoessebas heise Jeks | 4, 500, 000 | 4, 760, 000 260, 000 
U.S. attorneys and marshals--..----- snschgaseieblaiaat atin ieee 22,625,000 | 23, 800, 000 | 1, 175, 000 
ON mien iehininaneiba adenine ee thaw anaes 2 1, 650, 000 1, 800, 000 150, 000 
Total, legal activities and general administration....... 44,925,000 | 47,920, 000 2 995, 000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation... --...............--.....-.. 114, 600, 000 118, 000, 000 3, 400, 000 
Immigration and Naturalization Service................-...-.- 355,435,000 | 58, 460, 000 3, 025, 000 
Federal Prison System: —- 
kb RS ee ee ee ee ee 545, 000 1, 195, 000 
Buildings and facilities > paeaieesatinets cadalactaetie ieaiel 5, 625, 000 5, 000 4, 250, 000 
ge, ae ee ee 3, 100, 000 , 000 aes ad 
Total, Federal Prison System------- iabacie ainda 51, 075, 000 | 56, 520, 000 5, 445, 000 
Total appropriated funds. --- a. eee 266, 035, 000 280, 900, 000 14, 865, 000 
8 | eee inte 1, 268, 000 | 1, 415, 000 “147, 000 
Office of Alien Property. - -..............-- vobbnbichdedencts ! , 500, 000 | 650, 000 —850, 000 
es oa ameiedaameaemnr 2, 768, 000 | 2, 065, 000 | —703, 000 
Ie Te ee eee eee ee 268, 803, 000 282, 965, 000 14, 162, 000 





1 Excludes $200,000 proposed supplemental for later transmission. 
2? Excludes $125,000 proposed supplemental for later transmission. 
3 Excludes $55,000 transferred to General Services Administration. 


4 Includes $750,000 transfer from Department of Army re Lompoc Penitentiary. 
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Recapitulation—Continued 


i Title of appropriation 


| 1960 estimate 


GENERAL SUMMARY STATEM 


General Administration: 
AStornee TIRE 8 on onnennacnsn 
Deputy Attorney General ea 
Pardon Attorney - - 
Board of Parole.__-_- 
Board of Immigration Appeals... 
DT coll contnninendmed 
Administrative Division 


Total 


Legal activities: 

Solicitor General... _- 
Tax Division i 
Criminal Division 
Civil Division 
Lands Division......... 
Office of Legal Counsel 
Internal Security Division 
Civil Rights Division 


Total. ...« 
Antitrust Division.. 


Attorneys and marshals: 
U.S. attorneys. . 
U.S. marshals 


Total 


Fees and expenses of witnesses 
I 


Total, legal activities and general administration__- 


Federal Bureau of Investigation . 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


eral Prison System: 
Bureau of Prisons_.........- a 
Buildings and facilities_. 
Support of U.S. prisoners...._.__. 
Total, Federal Prison System 
Total, appropriated funds___.. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc 
Office of Alien Property--.-. 


Total, limitations. 


Grand total... 


Excludes $200,000 proposed supplement: 
2 Excludes $125,000 proposed supplement: 
? Excludes $65,000 transferred to General 


ENTS 


$190, 000 
482, 000 
64, 000 

| 377, 000 

Saintes 250, 000 


| 235, 000 


3, 675, 000 


Sumemeee 391, 000 
owbeae and é 2, 350, 000 
1, 493, 000 

3, 158, OO 
| 3, 032, 000 
437, 000 

1, 097, 000 
steenak 517, 000 


12, 475 000 
4, 500, 000 
13, 082, 000 
9, 543, 000 
22, 625, 000 
2 1, 650, 000 
44, 925, 000 


114, 600, 006 
3 55, 435, O01 


2, 350, 000 
5, 000 


3, 100, 000 





51, 075, 000 


266, 035, 000 
5 z a 1, 268, 000 
a ia eee 1, 500, 000 


2, 768, 000 


268, 803, 000 


il for later transmission. 
il for later transmission. 
Services Administration 


* Includes $750,000 transfer from Department of Army re Lompoc Penitenti 


2, 077, 000 | 


| Increase (+) 
1961 estimate | or 
decrease (—) 


$202, 300 | $12, 300 


533, 900 51, 900 
66, 600 2, 600 
423, 000 | 46, 000 
261, 100 | 11, 100 
245, 500 | 10, 500 


2, 277, 600 | 200, 600 


4, 010, 000 | 


335, 000 
| 

412, 700 | 

, 670, 300 | 
, 604, 000 | 
, B82, 600 | 
3, 347, 400 | 
460, 000 | 


21, 700 
320, 300 
111, 000 
224, 600 
315, 400 
23, 000 


1, 105, 000 | 8, 000 

568, 000 51, 000 
13, 550, 000 | 1, 075, 000 
4, 760, 000 260, 000 
13, $88, 000 | 756, 000 
9, 962, 000 419, 000 


23, 800, 000 1, 175, 000 


1, 800, 000 150, 000 


47, 920, 000 2, 995, 000 
3, 400, 000 


118, 000, 000 
5 3, 025, 000 


58, 460, 000 


} 


43, 545, 000 
9, 875, 000 
3, 100, 000 


56, 520, 000 


1, 195, 000 
4, 250, 000 





5, 445, 000 


280, 900, 000 14, 865, 000 


1, 415, 000 
650, 000 


147, 000 
— 850, 000 
2, 065, 000 —703, 000 


282, 965, 000 14, 162, 000 
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: , 
Summary of personal services 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
} | 





Permanent positions... __- fe ee i ae $185, 364, 476 | $190, 660, 903 
Positions other than permanent_--._--- cata shana 1, 365, 746 1, 169, 250 
Other personal services__.-._. ES Re adh ta eietaaie : 12, 800, 087 13, 319, 478 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken_-_---- alee 2, 350 1, 588 
Excess annual taken (—) over leave earned_.........----- —602 |... 
0 a a ee lhe 209, 685, 691 


Summary of obligations by objects 


1961 increase (+) or 
decrease -~) over 1960 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Amount Percent 
01 Personal services $199, 532,057 | $205, 151,219 | $209, 685, 691 +$4, 534, 472 +2.2 
02 Travel 9, 245, 516 9, 358, OF 9, 884, 634 +525, 677 +5.6 
03 Transportation of things 1, 188, 264 1, 477, 5: 1, 460, 296 —17, 241 —1.2 
04 Communication services 3, 657, 465 3, 789, 38 3, 850, 240 +-60, 850 +1.6 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 716, 622 1, 801, 1, 720, 280 80, 777 —4.5 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 218, 344 1, 342, 356 1, 472, 970 +130, 611 +9.7 
07 Other contractual services | 10, 617, 056 10, 635, 763 13, 587, 378 +2, 951, 615 +-27.8 
Services performed by other 
agencies ‘ §22, 013 $44, 300 394, 300 50, 000 ~11.3 
08 Supplies and materials 10, 981, 528 11, 948, 152 11, 976, 678 +28, 526 +0.2 
09 Equipment 4, 779, 136 5, 146, 163 6, 690, 623 +1, 544, 460 +30.0 
10 Lands and structures 1, 969, 544 3, 814, 636 6, 631, 900 +2, 817, 264 +73.9 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions __. 10, 909, O18 11, 439, 451 11, 659, 167 +219, 716 +1.9 
13. Refunds, awards and indemnities 232, 398 182, 300 167, 300 15, 000 —8.2 
15 Taxes and assessments 464, 286 480, 625 531, 943 +51, 318 +10.7 
Unvouchered 35, 000 40, 000 55, 000 +15, 000 +37.5 
Deduct quarters and _ subsistence 
charges... —325, 190 —328, 400 —328, 400 
Total program costs _- 256, 743, 057 266, 723,509 | 279, 440,000 | +12, 716, 491 +4.8 
Property or services transferred in (- 
without charge, net —88, 822 
Relation of costs to obligations 
Costs financed from obligations 
of other years — 2, 807, 480 196, 414 150, 000 346, 414 —23.6 
Obligations incurred for costs of other 
years 82, 884 942, 972 1, 855, 892 +912, 920 +06, 8 
Total program (obligations 253, 929, 639 267, 862, 895 281, 145, 892 | +13, 282, 997 +5.0 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 3, 108, 027 
Advances and reimbursements from 
other accounts 110, 650 - 50, 000 +50), 000 + 100.0 
Advances and reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources ? 50, O00 50, 000 100.0 
Unobligated balances 
Brought forward —576, 401 —145, 674 1, 135, 779 990, 105 679.7 
Carried forward 145, 674 1, 135, 779 3, 004, 887 +-1, 869,108 | +164.6 
No longer availabk 622, 711 
Appropriation or estimate 257, 119, 000 268, 803, 000 282, 065, 000 +14, 162, 000 +5.3 


1 Buildings and facilities, Federal Prison System (no year appropriation). 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. The table on page 1-1 reflects a request for a net 
increase of 200 positions in the Department of Justice. It also re- 
flects an increase of 546 in the average number of employees. 

We have with us this morning the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who has a prepared statement which we 
shall be pleased to listen to at this time. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rogers. It is a privilege to appear again before this commu- 
tee and to testify on the appropriation needs of the Department of 
Justice. With your permission I would like to discuss some of the 
highlights of the activities of the Department in the past year and 
what can reasonably be anticipated in the next. 

In general, the work of the Siinond continues to inerease with 
the growth of the country and Government; its problems are becom- 
ing more complex; its cost of doing business increasing due to factors 
beyond its control. 

Notwithstanding a very substantial increase in business, it is note- 
worthy that the Department today has less manpower than it had in 
1952—the last peak year—and less than in 1943, the prior peak year 
during the war. That is an impressive accomplishment and dis- 
proves the general impression that. the number of Government. per- 
sonnel has increased all along the line. It also reflects the industry 
and dedication of the many capable people employed by the 
Department. 

Our budget request calls for an increase over this year of about 
5 percent. Some of the increases are mandatory or beyond control. 
Others are to meet the constantly increasing demands on the Depart- 
ment to carry out its responsibilities to the public. The Bureau of 
the Budget gave careful consideration to our requirements and has 
approved only those increases essential to do the job required by law 
and the public interest. Certainly the efficient administration of jus- 
tice is of vital importance in a democracy and I want to express my 
appreciation for the cooperation and support which this committee has 
given to the Department of Justice over the years. 





TOTAL AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The budget submission of $280,900,000 provides an increase over 
the last fiscal year of $14,865,000 divided approximately equally be- 
tween the legal operations and the three bureaus. The largest items 
are $4,302,000 for construction ; $4,833,344 for certain statutory costs, 
such as the health insurance program ($2,093,000), and within-grade 
raises ($2,236,000) ; and other costs more or less uncontrollable and 
those necessary to continue the present level of authority. The bal- 
ance of $3,823,562 is to meet increases in work and costs of doing 
business. 

In brief, our requests provide for closing the gap between demands 
on the Department in the way of work and costs, and its ability to 
meet them. These problems will be discussed in greater detail by the 
various Officials of the Department who will appear before you to 
justify our needs. They will point out the increased costs of opera- 
tions due to (1) the growth of the economy and the expansion of 
governmental activities; (2) the increase in crime; (3) the effect of 
new legislation; (4) the increase in court activity: (5) new civil rights 
responsibilities; (6) labor and industrial problems: and (7) the in- 
crease in expenses, especially in the area of expert services, commodity 
costs, and salaries. 

We are also faced with new expenditures, such as having to assume 
the cost of purchasing furniture in Federal buildings including Fed- 
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eral buildings being built or to be built—costs which were formerly 
borne by GSA. 

We are obliged, too, to assume greater assessments against our ap- 
propriations levied by the courts for medical and psychiatric ex- 
aminations ; commissioners’ fees in lands cases (a matter of growin 
concern) ; expenses on behalf of indigent defendants, and others over 
which we have no control and which are most difficult to anticipate or 
to estimate. 

I will now touch briefly on some of our accomplishments in the past 
year from which we can reasonably anticipate what may happen next 
year. 

In the area of tax enforcement, fiscal 1959 can be described as one 
of the busiest and most successful in the history of the Department. 


TAX DIVISION 


While handling increased work volume (commensurate with the ex- 
panding population and the continued increase in business transac- 
tions), the Tax Division won more cases than in any year in the past 
decade. The Government’s position was sustained in 68 percent of 
all court decisions and, in the process, the Division saved the Treasury 
$175 million in the trial and settlement of refund cases and collected 
$18.5 million directly from delinquent taxpayers, representing a 40- 
percent increase in monetary gain over 1958. 

This record is all the more remarkable when it is realized that over 
1,200 tax cases were tried or argued to the courts—twice as many as 5 
years ago—and that cases were concluded in half the time required in 
1954. Speedy disposition of tax controversies has been of prime con- 
cern in years past and I am happy to say that it is now a rare oc- 
casion when a request for an extension of time is filed by the Govern- 
ment in the trial of a tax case. At the beginning of the current fiscal 
year 80 percent of the cases had been pending less than 2 years, as 
compared to 1955 when, for example, about half of the cases had been 
pending more than 2 years. And, in the face of a growing caseload 
the Division cut the backlog of pending tax cases for the fifth straight 
year. 

On the criminal side, 541 cases were concluded by trial or plea, 92 
percent resulted in convictions and over $2.2 million in fines were 
imposed. 

Our policy is to enforce the tax laws vigorously and impartially in 
order that all taxpayers will bear their fair share of the cost of govern- 
ment. At the same time we seek to have concluded as quickly as pos- 
sible claims by taxpayers as against the Government. 


CIVIL DIVISION 


The Civil Division also reported a most successful year. In 3,752 
claims against the Government involving a total sum in excess of 
$315,808,000, recoveries were held to an average of 4.8 percent of the 
amount claimed. In 4,232 cases brought on behalf of the United 
States, the Government was awarded 77.4 percent of these claims 
which totaled over $53,687,000. Collections by the Government were 
the highest in the history of the Division—over $34 million having 
been returned to the Treasury of the United States. 
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These outstanding achievements have been accomplished notwith- 
standing the fact that due to increased costs, the Civil Division has 
been required to operate this year with the least number of personnel 
since 1947. 

Like the rest of the legal divisions, the Civil Division is essentially 
a service organization in that it tries law suits which arise out of 
the oper: ations of the other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Thus it has almost no control over the volume or the nature 
of the work referred to it. 

I would like to emphasize a phase of the Civil Division’s work 
which is often overlooked—the impact of court decisions on the fiscal 
and accounting operations of the Government. If we look only at 
the amount sued for in a particular suit against the Government and 
judge the importance of work on that basis, we are considering only 
a part of the picture. The legal principle laid down by a court in 
what. may seem to be a relatively minor case may, and often does, 

affect substantially the costs of operations and, therefore, the budgets 

of the various agencies year in and year out in the future. For ex- 
ample, the amount of the judgment, even in cases involving as much 
as a million dollars, is relatively insignificant compared with the 
hundreds of millions that may have to be paid out by the Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in administrative settlements as a 
result of the legal principle established. 

It is, therefore, highly essential that the Civil Division have suf- 
ficient funds to maintain an adequate force to give these cases thorough 
consideration and vigorous defense. The chief judge of the court of 
Claims has stated to the Department that the lack of personnel to 
represent the Government before that court is delaying the Court in 
its business. This situation has placed an unusual burden on the at- 
torneys who must: appear before that court. While the Court of 
Claims has been understanding of our situation in granting extensions 
of time, there always comes a time when we must proceed to trial 
and extensions only have a tendency to backlog work and create more 
deadlines. The increased allowance requested for the Civil Division 
is designed in part to permit it to employ attorneys to bring its 
professional staff up to the level of recent years. 


LANDS DIVISION 


Turning to the Lands Division, the amount of land acquired has 
been increasing for the past 4 fiscs e years. The Division received 
18,858 tracts for acquisition last year, which is more than any year 
since 1944, with the exception of fisc: “y 1956. 

For the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years, the SPaeng agencies of the 
Government have estimated that they will refer 38,817 tracts of land 
for acquisition, This will average 19,408 tracts per year, which will 
again be an increase over last year. 

In the last fiscal year, the Division closed 16,554 tracts, more than 
in any year since 1953. This involved the acquisition of 456,639 acres 
and 4,223 parcels of land at a cost. of $107,195,951.12. 

Indian claims continue to constitute a major factor in the work 
and expense of the Lands Division. Recently, the Indian Claims 
Commission and the Court of Claims have found the United States 
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liable in 11 Indian claims cases involving approximately 200 million 
acres of land. It is estimated that the Division will require a mini- 
mum of $650,000 to appraise just these 11 Indian claims cases where 
the United States has been held liable. Additional cases are reachin 
the stage of liability determination at frequent intervals. As of De- 
cember 31, 1959, there were 468 Indian claims cases pending. 

Wherry housing project condemnation cases continue to present 
unusually complex and expensive valuation studies which place a 
serious burden on the appropriation of this Division. In addition, 
there are several large cases involving water rights where expenses 
of litigation are exceeding all previous estimates. In general litiga- 
tion, the Division defended claims amounting to $98,492,354 on which 
judgments were allowed in the amount of $369, 856. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 


The Criminal Division has had a most successful year in its stepped 
up drive against organized crime and racketeering. One important 
achievement was the conviction of 20 crime chieftains who met at 
Apalachin, N.Y., on a charge of conspiracy to obstruct justice. The 
conviction of Vito Genovese and 14 others is another significant con- 
viction against a major racketeering group in the narcotics field. 

I might add Genovese, I think, is the major figure in the whole 

iarcoties field. I think he was the No. 1 man in that field. 

Syndicate operators in the liquor and gambling field have been 
successfully prosecuted, and the indictment of Frank “Blinky” 
Palermo for extortion in the professional boxing field illustrates the 
breadth of the attack being made against organized criminals on 
several fronts. 

In the field of labor racketeering, we are constantly pressing for- 
ward. While 13 convictions were obtained in 1959 for uke extortion 
and bribery, 56 persons were indicted. From utilizing information 
obtained by the McClellan committee, 29 persons, 1 union, and 4 
companies have been indicted in calendar year 1959. These cases 
must be tried in the future, while investigation continues in others. 

In our concentrated drive against large-scale swindlers, nearly 100 
persons have been convicted. Arrests of major mail fraud violators 
have risen 31 percent in’ the last 6 months, as compared to the first 
half of 1959. Altogether, about 700 cases are currently under in- 
vestigation; are being presented to grand juries; or have been set 
for trial. 

Prosecutions have been stepped up against those who distribute 
obscenity through the mails. The conviction of 272 persons for these 
offenses last year—as compared to 213 in 1958—indicates the in- 
creased activity of the Government in this vital area. 

In cooperation with the Food and Drug Administration effective 
action is being taken against the marketers of contaminated and mis- 
labeled food and drugs. A pernicious traffic in stimulant drugs and 
barbiturates is being fought by scores of prosecutions throughout 
the country. 

The speci ial programs combating major types of crime are all gain- 
ing momentum, as reflected by the increase in caseload in those fields. 
This will require increased efforts by the Division with little change 
in manpower. 
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Then, too, the enforcement of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, with its many legal facets, will impose 
new duties and responsibilities upon us. 


INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


Highlighting the Internal Security Division’s efforts against Com- 
munist influence in the field of labor during 1959 was the successful 
an letion of the Pezzati trial in Denver, Colo., i in which 14 prin- 

al alain of the International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
W orkers were charged with conspiring to defraud the U.S. Govern- 
ment by filing false non-Communist affidavits with the National 
Labor Relations Board. Three defendants offered pleas of nolo con- 
tendere and after a lengthy trial nine defendants were convicted. 
The remaining two were ac quitted by direction of the court. 

In a group ‘of contempt of Congress cases the investigating author- 
ity and, indeed, the very existenc e of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was challenged by the defendants on the validity 
of the House resolution which created the committee. The Supreme 
Court, in affirming the conviction of Lloyd Barenblatt for contempt 
of Congress, upheld the validity, of the House resolution and stated 
that the power of Congress to investigate Communist activities is not 
to be denied even though the field of education is involved in the 
investigation. Within 3 months after this decision nine indictments 
were returned in other contempt cases which had been held in abey- 
ance pending the Barenblatt decision. 

The Division has continued its efforts to prevent the use of U.S 
territory as a base for revolutionary activities, such as illegal arms 
shipments, against C aribbean and other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. During the year, 39 defendants were convicted for illegal 
activities in this country in support of the Castro revolution. Ap- 
proximately 200 investigative reports are received and evaluated each 
month for possible prosecutive action in this area 

A highly important accomplishment of the Internal Sec urity Divi- 
sion was its success in securing judicial recognition of the authority 
of the Secretary of State to restrict travel by American citizens to 
designated areas of the world such as Communist China. This was 
established by the refusal of the Supreme Court to review lower court 
decisions in the Worthy, Frank and Porter passport cases. These 
cases also uphold the right of the Secretary of State to refuse to 
issue a passport to a person when he has reason to believe that the 
person will violate the travel restrictions contained in his passport 
and where such person refuses to give assurance that he will abide 
by the restrictions. 

The Division also succeeded in obtaining from the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board a second order requiring the Communist Party 
to register as a Communist-action organization under the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, This new order has been affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals and the Communist Party is once again seeking review 
bythe Supreme Court. A number of cases against Communist Party 
front organizations are being held in abeyance pending the outcome 
of this case. 

For the second time, convictions were obtained in a Smith Act con- 
spiracy prosecution against leading Communist Party functionaries 
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in Denver. This case, known as the Bary case, is pending in the 
Court of Appeals. Previous convictions of these same defendants 
had been set aside following the Supreme Court decision in the Yates 
case in 1957. A major problem in bringing these cases is the neces- 
sity of releasing FBI confidential informants as witnesses. In each 
case, it is necessary to weigh the advantages to be gained from prosecu- 
tion against the loss of intelligence coverage which results from the 
disclosure of confidential informants. 

The case involving the conviction of Junius Scales under the mem- 
bership provision of the Smith Act is also pending before the Supreme 
Court. It raises the question of the constitutionality of the member- 
ship provisions of the Smith Act. If the decision is favorable to the 
Government, three additional Smith Act membership indictments 
which have been awaiting the outcome of the Scales case will be tried. 

It is of interest to note that in appellate matters during 1959 the 
Internal Security Division won 17 matters in the Courts of Appeals 
while losing 5. In the Supreme Court, its position was sustained in 
13 cases with only 2 losses. 


CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION 


The appropriation requested for the Civil Rights Division will not 
provide any additional positions, although there has been a steady 
increase in its work. At the end of last December, the Division had 
106 cases actually pending in court—about twice the number in court 
at the end of December 1958. 

Included among these are four precedent-setting cases which have 
been filed under the Civil Rights Act of 1957. Two of these in 
different ways involve the constitutionality of the act. The Raines 
case involves the constitutionality of a suit on behalf of the United 
States against registration officials who were depriving Negro citizens 
of their right to register. The second is l/nited States v. McElveen 
which involves a suit against a State registrar and certain private 
individuals engaged in the discriminatory challenging and removal 
from the rolls of registered Negro voters. 

The Alabama case presents the issues of the scope and construction 
of the statute. The Court’s ruling here will determine whether a 
State is suable under the act in instances where State registrars have 
resigned or attempted to resign prior to the filing of a remedial suit 
on behalf of the United States. 

The fourth suit filed under the act involves the validity of a “white 
primary” in Tennessee. This suit concerns the exclusion of Negro 
voters in a local primary election involving local officials. These four 

cases arising as they have in different areas, substantially cover, I 
believe, the legal objections which may be made to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s enforcement power under part IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. 

The Division also has two other actions pending in the Supreme 
in These are suits which were filed against the Commission on 

‘ivil Rights challenging the constitutionality of the Commission itself, 
as well as the procedures which it has adopted. Judge Walsh, the Dep- 
uty Attorney General, argued that case in the Supreme Court recently. 
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During last year, the litigation arising from obstruction to the car- 
rying out of the Federal court orders for desegregation of the public 
schools in Little Rock, Ark., was brought to a successful conclusion. 
Thus, the Civil Rights Division participated as amicus curiae in a 
suit which held invalid the Arkansas school-closing and fund cutoff 
laws. This resulted in the reopening and operation of the schools in 
conformance with the Federal court order. The decision was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court. 

In addition to these cases which involve some of the most important 
issues facing the country today, the Civil Rights Division has been 
busy with a number of matters involving the enforcement. of other 
civil rights statutes. Two cases involving police brutality were suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in Georgia, and another conviction was secured 
in Idaho. There also was stepped-up activity in the field of organ- 
ized violations of constitutional rights marked by extensive grand. }j jury 
investigations in Ohio and Flor ida. Several resulti ing cases involving 
the use of third- degr ee methods for obtaining confessions from per 
sons accused of crime are pending in Dayton, Ohio, against iaiheke 
and former members of the Montgomery County Sheriff's Office. 
Evidence of mistreatment of prison inmates was presented to a Fed- 

eral grand jury sitting in Jacksonville. These efforts culminated 
in the return of 23 indictments. Prosecutions have also been author- 
ized in some other States. 

There has been substantial activity in the enforcement of other Fed- 
eral election laws. An indictment was returned in West Virginia 
charging a union local and four union officials with making illegal 
contributions to a candidate for Congress. Other indictments in this 
field were returned in Pennsylvania. In addition, a Federal grand 
jury in Phoenix, Ariz., returned an indictment charging the violation 
of election laws against two defendants as a result of their participa- 
tion in the printing and distribution of anonymous and scurrilous cam- 
paign literature in the 1958 general election in that State. 

In November, a Feder al grand jury sitting in Nashville, Tenn., 
returned a two-count indictment against two officers of the Tennessee 
National Guard who also were civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment charging violations of the Corrupt Practices Act. These in- 
dictments grew out of the soliciting of political contributions from 
civilian employees of the Tennessee National Guard whose salaries 
are paid by the United States. 

Personnel of the Division argued a number of cases in the U.S. 
Supreme Court and Circuit Court of Appeals. These included the 
appeal of John Kasper from his second conviction growing out of the 
desegregation of a school in Clinton, Tenn., and several important 
habeas corpus actions involving the applicability of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to civilian dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces stationed overseas and civilian employees of the military serv- 
ices in foreign countries. 

Both the volume and importance of the work of the Division are 
increasing. A number of investigations are underway and addi- 
tional suits in the voting field are anticipated this year. These, as well 
as pending litigation, will present many novel legal and other prob- 


lems. Thus a full staff will be required to perform this important 
work, 
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ANTITRUST DIVISION 


The Antitrust Division filed 63 new cases in the last calendar year— 
more than in any year since 1948. Ten new merger cases were filed— 
twice as many as in 1958. 

During the year, 63 cases were closed—35 criminal and 28 civil. 
Of these, 33 criminal cases and 25 civil cases were terminated by 
judgments or decrees favorable to the Government. 

The Division conducted an extensive program of administrative 
surveillance of merger activities throughout the country. In 1959, 
950 mergers were examined and 109 were fully investigated. As a 
result of this surveillance, three significant mergers were “halted with- 
out the necessity of litigation. Texaco Oil Co. and Superior Oil Co., 
and the management of the two largest banks in the New Haven area 
decided to drop merger plans after being informed of the Division’s 
intention to file suit. Standard Oil of Ohio and Leonard Oil aban- 
doned their merger 3 weeks after suit was filed. 

The Division emphasized its program of cooperation with State 
attorneys general in the coordinated enforcement of antitrust policy— 
where appropriate matters raising questions under State antitrust 
laws were referred by the Division ‘to the proper State officials. 

In order to avoid delay, the Division continued its policy of refusing 
to agree with counsel for defendants to postponements. However, 
while real progress was made toward efforts to keep work current, 
in some districts crowded calendars hindered expedient disposition 
of antitrust litigation. 

In merger cases, and in other civil cases, efforts to secure pertinent 
industry or company information have been delayed or frustrated 
by the lack of statutory process. In some instances, the Division failed 
to receive information as to proposed mergers in time to institute 
action before the mergers had been consummated and the businesses 
commingled—thus making appropriate relief more difficult to obtain. 
The lack of remedial legislation in these areas will continue the diffi- 
culties encountered last year as to securing necessary industry and 
company information and as to learning of proposed mergers within 
sufficient time to institute suit before their consummation. 

We look forward, however, to increased overall enforcement activi- 
ties directed particularly toward those sectors of the economy in 
which effective competition appears to be absent and continued em- 
phasis upon vigorous application of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 





U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The U.S. attorneys had a most successful year during fiscal 1959. 
More cases were filed and terminated than in the preceding year, and 
a reduction was made in the pending caseload. The figures that will 
be supplied will show that, despite the ever increasing volume of new 
business, the U.S. attorneys have done a very creditable job in not only 
keeping abreast of the caseload but in reducing it. 

Since the beginning of the backlog drive, civil matters pending 
have dropped 9,785 or 42 percent and criminal matters pending have 
dropped 8,444 or 45 percent. 

Collections amounted to $35,157,953 during fiscal 1959, which is an 
increase of $5,970,093 or 20 percent over the amount collected in the 
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ious fiscal year, and represents the third highest total in the his- 
vei of the Henesthet 4 fiscal 1959, $50,717,219 was saved by U.S. 
attorneys in 1,203 of the civil suits terminated in which the Govern- 
ment as defendant was sued for a total of $64,645,346. 
We will need, however, more assistants and clerks to handle the 
workload in the coming year, simply because of the continued in- 
3¢ in work. 
Tie fiscal 1959, in overtime worked and annual leave forfeited, 
the personnel of U.S. attorneys offices did the work of over 70 addi- 
tional employees without cost to the Government. We are requesting 
sufficient funds to cover the employment of 56 additional employees. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


The U.S. marshals service has continued to maintain a high level 
of efficiency and improved field management. Efforts have been made 
to effect all possible economies in the service of process, to keep the 
expense of transporting prisoners to a minimum, and to eliminate all 
unnecessary expenses of operation. 

The work of the marshals service must be performed without regard 
to regular working hours. Frequently, process must be served and 
prisoners must be transported in the evenings or on weekends. The 
number of authorized positions in the marshals service is the same 
today as it was 30 years ago, although the volume of work has in- 
creased greatly. The marshals have been able to handle this increased 
workload without an increase in personnel only by having a staff of 

hysically qualified, well-trained men, and by working nearly 200,000 
lean of overtime annually. In view of the large number of small 
offices in the marshals service and the unequal distribution and uneven 
flow of work, the only alternative to large amounts of overtime is an 
increase in the authorized force with a resultant increase in idle or 
standby time of the deputies. 

The marshals meet annually at regional conferences to analyze and 
resolve mutual problems and to establish uniform operating pro- 
cedures. One of the many beneficial results of these conferences has 
been the development of a coordinated system of prisoner transpor- 
tation which has materially reduced duplication of travel. Were it not 
for this system, travel costs would be much greater. As it is, they are 
still very high. The Youth Correctional Act, the Adult Observation 
Act, and the Mentally Defective Act have materially added to trans- 
portation costs since three complete round trips with the prisoner 
are frequently necessary. 

We ce inaugurated a program for the training of all deputy 
U.S. marshals and are placing emphasis on physical training and 
fitness, use of firearms, proper service or execution of process, and 
the deputies’ responsibility to the Federal courts and to the public. 

The duties of a deputy marshal are arduous and hazardous. It is 
essential, therefore, that they be in good physical condition. In order 
to protect the deputies and the service we have established a program 
of periodic physical examinations of all deputy marshal personnel. 

Although we have been able to operate with a minimum staff thus 
far, with continued increase in court activity and the appointment of 
additional judges, it will be necessary to employ additional personnel. 


53087—60-——_2 
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OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


The request for the administration of alien property during fiscal 
1961 contemplates the termination of the Office of Alien P roperty 
as a Division on June 30, 1960, and the reduction of the present staff 
to a maximum of 72 employees and an average of 56 positions for the 
entire 1961 fiscal year. 

Since January 1, 1959, the Office has disposed of approximately 
7.400 debt claims, thereby reducing the number to be handled admin- 
istratively to about 150. As a result, the administrative phase of the 
debt claim program is almost completed. Over 600 title claims have 
been disposed of during the past year. Pending title claims are now 
down to about 1,000 excluding the 1,846 I. G. Chemie intervenor 
claims, the disposition of which is subject to the outcome of the 
Interhandel case. 

There are still over 250 active cases involving alien property in 
the courts. It should be noted that these claims and suits involve more 
than $250 million, which represents about 40 percent of the total 
amount of property vested during World War II. These cases pre- 
sent extremely complicated questions of law and fact. The Office has a 
heavy responsibility in defending these matters and the protection 
of the Government's interests demands the maintenance of a highly 
skilled and experienced legal staff. 

The liquidation of vested property continues at a rapid rate. The 
assets still unliquidated, having a total estimated value of about 
$125 million, include the stock of two large operating companies, 
General Aniline & Film Corp. and the Carl Zei siss, Inc., some business 
enterprises in the process of liquidation, miscellaneous securities, real 
estate, and personal property. 

As you know, litigation still prevents the sale of the controlling 
stock interests in General Aniline. Since the decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in June 1958 reversing the lower court’s dismissal of 
Interhandel’s action and remanding the case to the district court, trans- 
lation and evaluation of approximately 240,000 documents are in 
process arising out of discovery proceedings. 

Interhandel rec ently obtained an injunction which had the effect 
of preventing General Aniline from issuing stock to carry out a busi- 
ness acquisition which was deemed most advantageous by manage- 
ment. This incident points up the desirability of legislation which 
would permit the Government to sell the stock claimed by Interhandel, 
despite the pendency of its suit, and thus restore the company to 
private ownership. 

As the committee knows, that money we have suggested be held in 
escrow until the lawsuit is disposed of, and then, however it comes 
out, the claims could be against the money. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The appropriation request of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
provides for an additional 137 employees. All of these are clerical 
employees who are to be utilized exclusively on urgently needed 
projects in connection with the FBI’s important centralized finger- 
print file. This work cannot be done by the existing fingerprint staff, 
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which is fully occupied in handling current fingerprint volumes. This 
file-rehabilitation work is necessary to improve and increase the pro- 
ductivity of the fingerprint operations and to relieve seriously con- 
gested working conditions by making available additional space to 
house this expanding fingerprint file. 

Although the wor kload volumes concerned with the FBI’s service 
functions—fingerprints, name chec ks, and the technical services of the 
FBI Laboratory —are expected to increase, the Bureau will endeavor 
to handle this added work with its present staff. 

In this same connection, the 1961 appropriation request for the FBI 
does not provide for any increase in its field staff, although it has been 
confronted with a growing volume of investigative work which is 
expected to ¢ ontinue to mount throughout the fiscal year 1961. Inso- 
far as possible, the Bureau will absorb the increasing investigative 
work with its present field staff. 

The increase confronting the FBI in its work in the investigative 
field range from that found in the security and counterintelligence 
field to the mounting volume of work in many classifications of major 
criminal offenses. ‘The cooperative assistance and services rendered 
to local law enforcement throughout the country in connection with 
the bombings of schools and ¢ churches has also placed heavy demands 
on the Bureau’s available manpower. In addition, new legislation 
enacted before the end of the last session of Congress further expanded 
the responsibilities of the FBI. This will not only increase the volume 
of work which this Bureau must handle, but it will result in added 
costs of operation over and above those contemplated at the time the 
FBI submitted its minimum needs for the fiscal year 1961. 

The volume of crime throughout the Nation continues at a high 
level. This is reflected in the growing amount of work which the FBI 
must handle in the many types of criminal work under its jurisdiction. 
For example, there were 764 violations of the Federal bank robbery 


statute during the fiscal year 1959—the greatest number of violations 
of this statute since its passage in 1934. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service requests 59 more posi- 
tions for the inspection activity, where the workload continues to in- 
crease at a consistent 6 percent per year. New ports of entry have been 
opened ; traffic lanes at major ports are being increased, and it is neces- 

sary to extend hours of inspection at some of the smaller ports. Jet 
planes and facilities for their use are on the increase. Another item of 
increase, shared jointly by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and the Bureau of Customs, relates to providing border inspection 
stations or adjunct facilities at 15 locations where present arrang- 
ments are most inadequate. 

The volume of records work in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service goes up in proportion to numbers of arriv ing immigrants and 
nonimmigrants. The trend has been upward since 1953 and a con- 
tinued rise will take place during the next 2 fiscal years. Effectiveness 
of the total mission of the Service—investigations, deportations, ex- 
clusions, adjustment of status, naturalization, alien control—has its 
foundation in the currency and efficiency of the records activity. Forces 
assigned to this work have not been increased. However, improve- 
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ments by way of screening, interfiling, and use of mechanized equip- 
ment will be necessary to continue the absorption of these additional 
workloads on a current basis next year. 

The last 2 years have shown a 57 percent increase in the volume of 
formal deportations. This is primarily due to actions aaginst alien 
crewmen willfully violating their status of admission and other aliens 
admitted for temporary periods who willfully abandon legal nonimmi- 
grant status. Further increases of 10 percent per year are expected 
this year and next. 

The border patrol force has been redeployed to pearade tactical 
changes needed in the various problem areas. Strengthening has been 
required in the Florida and gulf coast area to prevent unauthorized 
flights from the United States to Cuba, and to guard against the use 
of this area as a staging base for the movement of arms and supplies 
in connection with unsettled conditions in Cuba and the Caribhens 
area. Further improvements in equipment are proposed to aid this 
force in eae its important mission without increase in per- 
sonnel. 

The investigations activity accords top priority to cases relating to 
denaturalization and deportation‘of persons of the criminal, racketeer, 
and subversive groups. Also, strong emphasis is being placed on 
search investigations. By this means, over 17,000 deportable aliens 
were located last year. 

Naturalization and citizenship work continues on a current basis. 
Applications this year are running about 27 percent above last year. 
A still higher volume is expected next year because of the number of 
immigrants admitted to the United States during fiscal years 1954 
through 1957, and who will be acquiring the residence required to 
apply for naturalization. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


In the Bureau of Prisons most of the increase is to handle an in- 
creased prisoner load and for new construction. 

Last month there were 22,706 prisoners confined in Bureau of 
Prisons institutions. This is 1,874 more than 2 years ago and about 
750 over the same date last year. There is every reason to expect that 
by January 1962 the population will have increased again by at least 
1,400. This annual growth in population from 600 to 1,000 is a result 
of several factors—intensive Federal law enforcement, particularly 
in the fields of narcotics, bank robberies, and interstate thefts; longer 
sentences imposed ; the absence of parole eligibility for many narcotic 
offenders ; and the steady increase in crime. 

To find safe and adequate space for this mounting number of 
prisoners has been a matter of first concern. Further overcrowding 
of existing institutions and camps is all but impossible, and a number 
of other avenues of relief have been tried. The opening of Lompoc 
and Sandstone has provided about 1,800 spaces. Some additional 
ae facilities have been made available. The farms are being ex- 
panded to the limit of available minimum custody inmates. More- 
over, new construction now underway at Marion, II1., will provide 
600 additional spaces for maximum custody cases. Construction of 
utility lines and site clearing contracts are underway and all construc- 
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tion contracts will be let during the current year. We plan to have 
this institution completed in late 1962. 

The increasingly aggressive and assaultive character of the prison 
population has presented difficult challenges to the hard working and 
highly skilled men who operate our institutions. You are aware of 
the serious disturbance which occurred at the Springfield Medical 
Center last June which, but for the efficient manner in which it was 
handled, could have resulted in the death of five officers. Many other 
institutions have had somewhat less serious disturbances, which could 
easily have developed into major riots in the absence of prompt and 
effective action by the institution staffs. Wherever possible, relief is 
provided when tension due to overcrowding or other causes beyond 
our control indicate serious trouble may be in the making. 

The maintenance and repair of institutional facilities 1s a cause of 
concern. With the exception of Lompoc, all institutions are at least 
20 years old. Although the Congress has been generous in providing 
certain types of plant maintenance and rehabilitation, the backlog of 
repair and improvement needs continues to grow. 

Another problem concerns the tendency of courts to require that 
certain categories of prisoners be kept in particular institutions. For 
instance, there has been a series of court decisions relative to our au- 
thority to transfer juvenile offenders from the National Training 
School to other institutions. The opinions rendered to date generally 
speaking, hold that it is improper to treat juveniles and others not 
tried as criminals in the same institution where adult offenders are 
held. It is, however, our position that an effective correctional pro- 
gram requires flexibility in assigning inmates to the institution best 
equipped to meet their needs. Moreover, and most importantly, the 
Federal Government does not have sufficient training school facilities 
for all juveniles now being committed. 

We are increasingly concerned, also, about the growing number of 
persons who should receive psychiatric attention and who, because of 
limitations in the size of the medical facility at Springfield, must be 
held at institutions where insufficient psychiatric care is available. 
In cooperation with the Public Health Service we are currently en- 
gaged in a detailed study of this situation in an attempt to find a 
solution. 

AMOUNT OF REQUEST TO DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Roonry. I would like to interpolate a question. How much 
did Mr. Bennett, Director of Federal Prisons, ask of you for his opera- 
tions in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean of the Department ? 

Mr. Rooney. Of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Anpretra. I haven’t got that with me, but I can get that. 

Mr. Rocers. I do not have it either, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprerra. Do you have the preliminary estimates? 

Mr. Burrs. No. 

Mr. Roonry. This is incredible. 

Mr. Anprerra. I slipped up. 

Mr. Roonry. You had better get hold of all of those figures for 
every area. 

Mr. Rogers. If I may finish this, then, we can come back to this. 
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Mr. Rooney. This is pertinent right now. You are about to go 
to another subject. Did you reduce the Bureau of Prisons request ? 

Mr. Rogers. My recollection is we did. I think we reduced every- 
one’s request, but that is fairly normal procedure. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the figure, Mr. Butts? 

Mr. Burts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. He asked for $44.7 million under “Salaries and 
expenses,” Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. Roonry. And overall for the Bureau of Prisons? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, and $12 million for “Buildings and facilities,” 

Mr. Rooney. Plus the 44.7 you already mentioned? 

Mr. Anprerra. Plus the 44.7 and 3.2 million on support. We cut 
it——-- 

Mr. Roonry. We are talking about a total request of $59.9 million; 
is that correct.? 

Mr. Anprerra. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Rooney. $59.9 million is the total ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; $59.9 million. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you allow him? 

Mr. Rogers. $56,520,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the Bureau of the Budget. figure? 

Mr. Anpretra. It is the same. 

Mr. Rooney. We have it here, but you can answer it more readily, 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I may be incorrect on that. I actu: ally 
gave you the budget figure. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know first how much Mr. Bennett asked of 
the Attorney General in connection with the prison operation. 

Mr. Anprerra. $59.9 million. 

Mr. Roonny. How much did you allow or approve ? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. We allowed $43.7 million for “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” prisons—— 

Mr. Rooney. What is the tots al? 

Mr. Anpretra. The total is $56.4 million. 

Mr. Rooney. And the Bureau of the Budget approved how much? 

Mr. Anpretta. $56,520,000. 

Mr. Rooney. T he Bureau of the Budget thought they needed more 
money than the Attorney General did; is that correct? 

Mr. Anprerra. The difference there was in the construction item. 
We had estimated enough construction to what would be appropriated, 
I mean what would be expended i in fiscal year 1961 and the Budget put 
the whole amount of construction in. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. What happened with regard to all the institutions 
that Mr. Bennett claimed were necessary for the safety of the prison 
system, such as he presented to the committee a year ago in the 
brochure entitled “Program, Future Development, Feder: ‘al Prison 
System.” What happened with regard to those ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the answer to that, 
frankly. I think probably Mr. Bennett, when he comes, could give 
you more satisfactory answers. Are you speaking about the ones 
he hoped he would be able to build? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
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Mr. Rogers. I think the 

Mr. Rooney. Have you abandoned the Western Youth Guidance 
Center ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. We haven’t abandoned it, but we put it aside for the 
time being. We think we should complete the one at Marion first. 

Mr. Roonry. And the completion of the National Training School 
in Washington ? 

Mr. Rogers. What I have recommended for some time, and I would 
like again to recommend it to the committee, is this, in connection with 
the National Training School: As you know, the Department has this 
National Training School, which is right here in the middle of Wash- 
ington, a be autiful piece of land. I think it runs—how many acres— 
over 300 acres—365 acres, in one of the highest spots in the city, 
beautiful land, very valuable. It could be of great assistance to the 
city. We are using it for this training school. ‘The buildings are 
not good. The land just isn’t being used properly. We have recom- 
mended to the C ongress for sev eral 9 years that we be authorized to sell 
that land so that the city could use it. We could take the proceeds 
and build a new institution. It wouldn’t cost anything and every- 
body would benefit, but so far we haven’t had any favorable response. 

It just makes sense to me that we could dispose of that land. It 
would be of great value to the city of Washington to have it used 
some other way. We could use the proceeds to build a good training 
school somewhere outside of Washington. As it is, it is not a good 
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place for an institution and we are not adequately using the land. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened to the plan for a new medical center 
which would have a capacity of 600? Has that been abandoned or 
deferred ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Deferred. 

Mr. Roonry. And the new institution for women on the west coast, 
has that been abandoned or deferred ? 

Mr. Roger. Deferred. 

Mr. Roonry. And the Federal Detention Headquarters in Chicago? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Deferred. 

Mr. Rooney. And the remodeling of cells and replacing of cell lock- 
ing devices and other items, such as a new farm dormitory, et cetera, 
at Leavenworth ? 

Mr. Rogers. Frankly, I am not sure of the answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman. It is possible that some of those are included in the reno- 
vation items requests that Mr. Bennett has made, but I am not sure of 
that. 

Mr. Roonry. What happened to the program with regard to Lewis- 
burg and McNeil Island? 

Mr. Rocrrs. I don’t know the answer to that, either. When you 
say the “program”, do you mean the projects that Mr. Bennett re- 
ferred to in connection with future plans? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, that which he said were necessary in order to 
have the future prison system safe. That is what I refer to. 

Mr. Rocers. I think a lot of these things have been deferred. We 
are doing what we think we can do within the limits of the practical 
situation now. Obviously, some of these things are very desirable 
but we have deferred them. 
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Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, you even reduced the request that 
Mr. Bennett made; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Rocers. I think with the explanation that Mr. Andretta made 
that you could put it that way. I ae not think we reduced the request 
except as to method of payment. The budget included more for the 
Marion, IIl., institution than we did. 

Mr. Roonzy. Please proceed. 


FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Mr. Rogers. I am happy to report that the operations of Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., produced a net profit in excess of $5 million 
in fiscal year 1959 and a dividend of $4 million was paid to the Treas- 
ury. Total dividends to the Treasury now have reac -hed $40 million, 

In closing may I again thank the committee for its attention to 
and interest in the Department and for the consistent support which 
you have given to the administration of justice. 


U.S. ATTORNEY IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. Rooney. For the record, what happened to the District Attor- 
ney in Illinois about whom you advised the committee a year ago in 
writing, as I recall, that you would make a recommendation for a suc- 
cessor of another person “in the very near future” ? 

Mr. Roarrs. We talked to him several times about that office and 
we carefully analyzed the report of the Antitrust Subcommittee under 
Congressman Celler’s chairmanship. We pointed out some of the 
things that the minority report mentioned and so forth. We consid- 
ered | very seriously the possibility of replacing him and in the mean- 
time the United States 

Mr. Rooney. You not only considered it but you stated that a recom- 
mendation for another person would be made “in the very near 
future.” 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. If I may, let me say this: In the mean- 
time I think that office has i improved to a great extent. He has had 
a very fine record and we were not able actually to find somebody we 
thought would be an improvement. We made several attempts and I 
think that we all concluded that the present U.S. Attorney has 
conducted that office admirably since that time. 

Mr. Roonry. Since what time? 

Mr. Rocers. Since the time that that statement you referred to was 
made. 

Mr. Roonry. Since the time of your statement ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. That is right. Although I have not actually talked to 
the President, I talked to some of the White House staff and explained 
this to them. It was my decision—and it is my present decision— 
that although I planned to do that, I do not think it would be appro- 
priate at this time. I do not know of anyone who would do a better 
job and I think, on reflection, we will continue the present situation 
as it is of now. 

I talked to many people interested in it and I talked to a lot of peo- 
ple in Chicago and I think that it would be unjust to the U.S. Attor- 
ney to do it under these circumstances. 
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I might say that I was a little concerned when that statement ap- 
pear ed in the paper in Chicago because if I made a ae then, it 
would appear that we were doing it under compulsion. I did not 
realize that that statement was going to be in the paper. If we made 
any recommendation as a result of that, it would have been very 
unfair to him. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, this was submitted in writing, was it not? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, but I did not realize it was going to be made 
public. 

Mr. Rooney. It was part of your testimony and the testimony of 
the Department in the hearings last year. 

Mr. Rogers. As I say, I did not realize it was to be made public. I 
authorized Mr. Andretta to pass word to you, but I did not realize it 
was going to be made public. Maybe I should have realized that, but 
I did not. 

Mr. Rooney. It was submitted in writing and inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Rogers. It may have been. 


JUDY COPLON CASE 


Mr. Roonry. I would not be faithful to either you or your pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Brownell, if I did not ask what happened to the Judy 
Coplon case ? 

Mr. Rocers. It is in the same status. 

Mr. Roonry. What status? 

Mr. Rogers. Pending. 

Mr. Rooney. Pending? How many years has it been pending 
now under you and Mr. Brownell? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Several years; I do not know the answer but several. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say several or seven ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think it is all the time that we have been in. You 
know, it was started by another administration. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. We just inherited it and we have not taken any action 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Roonry. You folks were going tosend her to jail. 

Mr. Rogers. I never said that. 

Mr. Rooney. She is not there yet, is she ? 

Mr. Rocers. I never made any such statement that we were going 
tosend her to jail. 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER CASE 


Mr. Roonry. What happened to Mr. Foster, the head of the Com- 
munist Party? Again, I would not be faithful to you or Mr. Brownell 
if I did not ask that question. 

Has he gotten to jail yet? 

Mr. Rocrers. Let me say to you, Mr. Chairman, I would not consider 
ita breach of faith if you ‘did not ask. 

No, we have not been able to try the case due to the health of the 
defendant. The courts have not allowed us to bring him to trial. 

Mr. Roonry. Is the defendant still around giving lectures? 

Mr. Rocers. I think so, yes; still around. 





I do not know 

Mr. Rooney. That is a heck of a situation, is it not? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; it happens though quite often where the court 
rules that a man is not well enough to go to trial and still he can do 
other things. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 





CARLO BIANCO CASE 


Mr. Rooney. My attention has been called to an item which was 
published in the Congressional Record of January 27 last by a dis- 
tinguished Member of this Committee, Mr. Sant angelo of New York, 
in which he says that: 

* * * The President has urged us to balance the budget and reduce our ex- 
penditures. In turn, I urge the President of the United States to inform his 


Attorney General and the Department of Justice to pay attention to their cases 
and protect the interests of the United States * * * 


He then goes on to say: 


* * * That the laxity and carelessness of the Attorney General’s Office has 
cost the United States $680,066.01, plus interest, in the case of Carlo Bianco and 
Co., Inc., against the U.S. Court of Claims, docket No. 466-54. 

Are you familiar with that case ? 

Mr. Rogers. No, I am not, but Mr. Andretta advises me that Mr. 
Doub will be glad to— 

Mr. Roonry. That is the case where the Government’s attorney 
failed to—— 

Mr. Anpretra. Meet a deadline. 

Mr. Rooney. Furnish some proof, is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is what the allegation is. 

Mr. Rooney. As a result it cost the Government $680,000 ? 

Mr. Anprerra. The case is not finished yet, from what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Rooney. I hope that you will be prepared to have the details 
with regard to this when we get to that item. 





USE OF COMMISSIONERS IN CONDEMNATION CASES 


Tell us about the matter of commissioners in condemnation cases. 

I understand that the Justice Department claims that there are 
entirely too many commissioners being appointed by district judges 
in cases where they are not needed and that it has become an expen- 
sive proposition. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Rocers. I am familiar with it but if it is agreeable to you, I 
would rather let Mr. Morton discuss that. He has made quite a study 
of this problem and can give you some very good information about 
it. It really comes down to the question of whether you use com- 
missioners or juries and he has some figures about jury verdicts and 
commissioner verdicts and the cost. of commissioners and so forth, 
which I think the committee will be interested in having. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston 4 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER CASE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Attorney General, going back to the question 
raised by the chairman of the trial of Mr. William Z. Foster, head 
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of the Communist Party in this country, when was the last time the 
Department of Justice had this case called for trial ? 

Mr. Anprerra. When Mr. Yeagley testified last year, Mr. Preston, 
he mentioned the fact that only recently they had asked the court 
again to have ¢ payneel examination of Foster. It was found again 
that he was unfit for trial and when they tried to call it up last 
year 

Mr. Preston. About a year ago? 

Mr. Anpretra. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Preston. Was the physical examination held? 

Mr. Anprerra. I believe it was, but Mr. Yeagley will give you 
more details on that when he comes over. 

Mr. Preston. He is from the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. Rogers. He is the head of Internal Security. 

Mr. Preston. I will wait and question him about that. 





INTERNAL REVENUE CASES 


Mr. Attorney General, of the Internal Revenue cases tried or cases 
in which pleas were made, you say you were successful in 92 percent. 

Do you have the figures on how many were pleas and how many 
trials ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. I do not have, but Mr. Rice will have all of those 
figures for you when he gets here. We have some good statistics on 
that. 

CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Preston. You made reference on page 14 of your statement 
tothe West Virginia case. What is an illegal contribution to a candi- 
date for Congress ! 

Mr. Rocers. Well, there are several types of contributions which 
are illegal and I want to be careful—do you want to talk about it off 
the record? Maybe I had better go off the record because this is a 
pending case. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow ? 


GROWTH OF DEPARTMENTAL LEGAL STAFFS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Attorney General, I notice on page 5 of your state- 
ment that you say: 

Like the rest of the legal divisions, the Civil Division is essentially a service 
organization in that it tries lawsuits which arise out of the operations of the 
other departments and agencies of the Government. Thus, it has almost no 
control over the volume or the nature of the work referred to it. * * * 

Mr. Bow. Addressing myself to that fact, I am becoming more and 
more concerned with the large legal staffs in the various agencies of 
the Government. To me, it is getting completely out of hand. Have 
you any thoughts on that at all # 

Mr. Rogers. No, I really 

Mr. Bow. You are called upon to try these cases, and do you have 
any control at all over the kind of advice they give to their people or 
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what they are doing? Do you just have to pick it up and maybe they 
have been given bad advice and they get into lawsuits and you have 
to defend them; is that it? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. We have control over the matter once 
it gets to us, but we have no control over what they do at all. 

Mr. Bow. Or the advice they are getting ? 

Mr. Rocers. No. 

Mr. Bow. There is no central control ? 

Mr. Rogers. No. 

Mr. Bow. As I understand it, the Attorney General is the chief 
legal officer for all branches of the Government or as far as that is 
concerned, for the executive branch. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Andretta just pointed out to me that the number of 
lawyers in the Government is about 12,000 and in the Department 
there are about 1,700. 

Mr. Bow. All of that 12,000 is exclusive of the Justice Department 
or does that include it ? 

Mr. Anpretra. It includes it. 

Mr. Bow. There are how many ? 

Mr. Anpretra. In the Department of Justice there are 1,700. That 
includes all U.S. attorneys and assistants and everything. 

Mr. Rogers. I will say, Mr. Bow, as I said in the statement, our 
personnel has remained pretty constant. We are a little bit lower 
than we were in 1952 and our workload has increased considerably. I 
think our total workload has increased maybe 30 percent. 

Mr. Bow. Maybe one reason is that you have so many lawyers in the 

various Departments and they are building up their business for you. 

I will be very serious about it. I am concerned about the rapid 
increase in the size of the legal departments and some of the things 
they are doing. 

For instance, we had testimony before another committee the other 
day that one chief counsel for the Department is advising corporations 
on how far they can go before they get under the antilobbying laws 
here; also advising what, or how much, they could deduct from income 
tax for lobbying purposes. 

I just wondered whether you had any thought or whether any con- 
sideration has been given to how we might cut down on the size of these 
big legal staffs all over the Government. 

Mr. Rocers. I better not say anything because I have not given much 
thought to it. 

Mr. Bow. After all, you are the chief legal official, or legal officer, 
of this Government. 

Mr. Rocers. I realize that, but you know over the years this has 
been a constant problem and there have been time—I have forgotten 
the date—but there have been times when all the legal responsibilities 
were put back in the Department of Justice and then it was found that 
that was not too satisfactory because there were a lot of day-to-day 
problems that required people on the scene, and so forth, to give legal 
advice. 

Then, as you say, there has been some development the other way in 
recent years. 

I merely want to say that as far as we are concerned we think that 
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the administration of justice in the courts is working out all right. 
We get a good many of our cases from the General Ace counting Office 
and some of the other services, and so forth, and I would not say that 
of the cases we get that they give any indication one way or the other 
whether there are too many or too few lawyers in the other Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Bow. I would suggest that, as chief law officer and a member 
of the President’s Cabinet, being as concerned as we are about the 
cost of Government, that perhaps, on a Cabinet level, sometime om 
question could be discussed. I think it is alarming when you look a 
the various agencies of the Government and the increase in size oe 
the lack of coordination within the various Government agencies of 
their own legal staffs. Each bureau has its own independent of the 
(Cabinet officers. 

Mr. Rogers. I will dothat. 

Mr. Bow. I think that this is the place where we can save some 
money and perhaps some of what we save could be put into our en- 
forcement of the law. 

In the Lands Division, I am startled by this increase. You have 
nothing to say as to whether land should be purchased. They simply 
come to you and tell you to go ahead and purchase it ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. We have nochoice at all. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


ROLE OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IN LAND ACQUISITIONS AND SALES 


Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Attorney General, do you also sell land and han- 
dle the legal matters for the sale ? 

Mr. Rogers. We do just the clearing of titles.. We do not actually 
sell it, no. 

Mr. Liescoms. But do you do the purchasing ? 

Mr. Rogers. No; we just do the legal work in connection with it. 
In other words, we condemn it but we do not have anything to do with 
making the decision about getting it. Once the decision 1s made, we 
condemn it and try to work out the amounts that are to be paid to the 
owners of the land, and so forth. 

Mr. Lrescoms. You do not do any of the legal work in regard to the 
sale of the land 4 

Mr. Rogers. Just clearing the title, as I recall it. That is all han- 
dled 

Mr. Anprerra. You are talking about the sale of surplus property 
by GSA? 

Mr. Liescoms. You show in your statement how much land was ac- 
quired, and evidently there is some legal work you handle in regard 
to acquisition. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Luescoms. How much land was disposed of and how much did 
you participate in that ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Very little. That is all handled by other agencies. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When you made your statement of the land ac- 
quired, you had no way of knowing how much land was disposed of ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. What agencies of government are working with you 
onthis? All agencies of government ? 

Mr. Awprerrs A. You will notice in the justifications under the lands 
item, they spelled out all of the agencies and all of the land they ac- 
quired, the number of tracts, and so forth. We always spell that out 
in our justifications and show every agency involved. 

Mr. Liescoms. I would like to see on the record, with this state- 
ment by the Attorney General, what agencies of government are do- 
ing all of this acquiring of land. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Lipscomb, it is there and when Mr. Morton comes 
up you can ask him about the details. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Is there any way you could answer me right now? 

Mr. Rocers. The information is right there before you. 

Mr. Anpretra. You just want the names of the agencies ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. I just wonder where all of this activity is in the 
Government / 

Mr. Rogers. A good deal of it is military and that is the largest 
part; for example, military bases and NIKE sites and missile projects 
and so forth. 

Mr. Anorerra. 7,000 tracts by the Department of Interior; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 80 tracts. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Give him the estimated cost, too. 

Mr. Anprerra. The Department of Interior, 7,050 tracts at a cost of 
$22,611,096: Department of Agriculture, 80 tracts at a cost of $153,000; 
Architect of the Capitol, 50 tracts at a cost of $1,790,000; Coast Guard, 
4 at.a cost of $8,200; Veterans’ Administration, 43 tracts at a cost of 
$702,000; National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 18 at a 
cost of $1 million; Redevelopment Land Agency, 369 tracts at a cost 
of $17,250,000; Department of the Navy, 796 tracts at a cost of $1,112, 
000 ; Departments of the Army and Air Force, 29,874 tracts at a cost 
of $123,837,000; Department of Commerce, 433 tracts at a cost of 
$3,9 87,460 ; and General Services Administration, 100 tracts at a cost 
of $5 million. 

Those are mostly Federal building sites. 

The total is 38,817 tracts at a cost of $177,450,756. 

Mr. Lipscoms. When these dispositions, purchases, or acquisitions 
are submitted to you, are they submitted in any kind of a legal form { 

In the case of these agencies mentioned, as Mr. Bow pointed out, 
they have large legal staffs, and particularly the Air Force, but do 
they do the work and just turn it over to you to proceed with the case 
or do you put it all together 

Mr. Rocers. It isa combination, I think. 

Mr. Anpretra. They very often go out and take options and all 
that kind of preliminary work but when you once get into the area 
of getting into court or having to take it through a legal process, then 
it comes tothe Department of Justice. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me say this: In a lot of these situations where the 

negotiations are conducted without condemnation, those are all con- 
ducted by the agency itself. If it gets to the point where it is necessary 
to condemn the land, then they submit it to us and we actually go 
through the court procedure: the land, deposit money in court 





which we think will fairly 1 resiindenst the value of the land, and from 
that point on the negotiations and the settlement or the law suit are 
conducted by us. 
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We do that negotiating in cooperation with the interested 
We do not settle the case, generally speaking, unless we 
court. In other words, if we decide to pay the landowner so much 
for his land, generally speaking the agency concerned will go along 
with us. Their lawyers who have been in all of the initial stages of it 
will cooperate with our people and discuss the amounts. 

If you take a large project like this Chantilly project, a settlement 
made in one case has a lot to do with the whole cost of the project 
because everybody knows what the figure is. If you settle for one 
landowner here, the others say, “I want at least that much.” 

We work very closely with the interested agencies in arriving at the 
proper amount. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Is it fair to say that all of the cases you report in 
your statement are c ondemnation cases ? 

Mr. Rogers. Condemnation and title cases. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cederberg ? 


agencies. 
are in a 


ADDITIONAL ATTORNEY POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. CreperserG. I note in your testimony you are requesting 56 addi- 
tional assistant U.S. attorneys. I assume that whoever pant this 
part of the budget will take that up in detail when the time comes 

Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Crawford will do that. 

Mr. CrepersBerc. I assume he will be prepared to state where these 


attorneys are to be assigned and all of the details involved in the use 
of these individuals ? 


Mr. Rocers. That is right. 
WORKLOAD IN MARSHALS’ OFFICES 


Mr. Ceperserc. I note in your statement you refer to the heavy 
workload of the U.S. marshals and the overtime required. You have 
not requested any additional U.S. marshals; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question ? 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Attorney General, as the chief legal officer for 
the Nation, your philosophy, your decisions, and your “polici ies have 
a great deal to do with the fundamental liberties of the people. 

‘What is your personal feeling about the Constitution of the United 
States as to its adequacy in modern times as a document ? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I think it is a very adequate document and that 
probably it is the soundest and best document of its kind that a nation 
has ever had. 

do not want to suggest that I do not think there are possible im- 
provements, but I think that, all things considered, it is very adequate 
and a great credit, not only to the fathers of the document itself, but to 
our country. I think it is flexible enough so it has kept pace with our 
economic developme nt and it has prov ided st: ability in our legal sys- 
tem. I think it is adequate to protect the liberties of our people. 
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Mr. Preston. Do you think it means what it says? 

Mr. Rogzrs. I certainly do. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think it is a rather clear, unambiguous docu- 
ment ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think it is like any document of its kind—it has been 
described as a basic charter—but obviously it must be interpreted by 
the courts. There is no other way todo it. It is not possible, as you 
know, Mr. Preston, to set up a legal system whether by Constitution 
or by statute, or a combination, as we have in this country, or any 
other way, so that it works like an automat: That is, where you in- 
sert your question and get the legal answer. It obviously requires 
decisions by the courts. I think the Constitution is sufficiently definite 
for its purposes. I think the Constitution as construed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States over the years has provided this 
Nation with the best legal system the world has ever known. 


STATES RIGHTS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Attorney General, you say you believe it means 
what it says. Do you believe that the portion of the document which 
clearly enunciates that all powers, not sepeaeer or granted to the Fed- 
eral Government, are reserved to the States 

Do you believe those powers should be reserved to the States? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do you believe they are being reserved to the States? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do you believe in States rights ? 

Mr. Rocers. I believe in States rights and responsibilities. I think 
every time you use the phrase “States rights” it is necessary to add 

the word, “responsibilities.” 

In our system, the Federal-State system, every time a State has a 
right it also has some responsibilities in connection with that. right. 
So, I am fully in accord with the idea of States rights, so long as you 
accept the corollary State responsibilities. 

Mr. Preston. Then you believe that the Federal Government should 
be a monitor of the States and that the Federal Government should 
determine wherein a State fails to carry out its responsibilities? 

Mr. Rocers. No; I think our Federal-State system prov ides that 
powers not delegated to the Federal Government shall be reserved to 
the States, but I think that the powers that are delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government should be exercised. I think the powers that are not 
delegated should be exercised by the States. 

I think that if the idea that people intend to connote when they 
talk about States rights is that whatever a State does is right without 
regard to the Federal Constitution it is entirely wrong. If this were 

so, we would be back to the Articles of Confederation. 


That is why we had to have a Federal Constitution. That other 


system did not work. 
Mr. Preston. I take it that you are a States-righter ? 
Mr. Rogers. I am a States- righter with State responsibilities. 
Mr. Preston. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Attorney General. 
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VOTING REFEREES AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO FEDERAL REGISTRARS 


You have intimated that you do not see eye to eye with the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Rights Commission on the appointment of 
Federal registrars to monitor voting in the States and that you pos- 
sibly have an alternative plan you think might be superior to the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

What is your alternative plan? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I do not have it with me here today but I would 
be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Preston. Could you just give me in one sentence a description ? 

Mr. Rogers. The proposal we have made we referred to as the 
“Voting referee concept.” 

It is an amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 1957. It provides 
that after a court has made a determination that there is a pattern 
or practice of discrimination in a voting district on account of race 
or color, that in order to carry out its mandate the court would be 
author ized to appoint a referee to assist it in c arrying out its mandate. 

That referee would be authorized to listen to other Negroes who had 
attempted to register and were unsuccessful and if the referee found 
that under the State law the Negro was qualified to vote, he could 
so certify to the judge. If the judge agreed, the judge would include 
the name of that Negro or those Negroes in the decree. The State 
officials would be notified that the court had found these Negroes were 
qualified and on election day the referee would be authorized to 
attend the polls and to observe and to report back to the judge whether 
these Negroes had been permitted to vote or not. 

That is a very brief summary of the idea, but it would be within 
the judicial framework and those concerned would have all the pro- 
tections of a court, cross-examination. and so forth. The idea is 
consistent with other procedures authorizing referees and other agents 
to assist the court in carrying out its decree. 

I think it would be a very effective and practical implementation of 
the 15th amendment. 

Mr. Preston. Would this referee have more authority than the 
registrar would under the Civil Rights Commission plan ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. I think it is difficult to answer that question because 
it is a different type of procedure entirely. This referee would not 
have any more authority than the court. Everything he does would 
have to be approved by the court. 

This is just a method of carrying out a court’s decree under the 
present Civil Rights Act. If you had a case, let us say in Alabama, 
where the registrars all resign and they would not appoint any more 
registrars, and the e ourt has ordered that certain persons are qualified 
to vote but the court’s order is a nullity because there is no registrar, 
a voting referee would be a way of putting the court’s order into effect. 

Mr. Preston. You believe that the Federal Gove ‘rnment has some 
jurisdiction in the matter of the State primary, then ? 

Mr. Rogers. I not only believe it, I think that if you do not believe 
it, you have to repeal the 15th amendment. That is exactly what the 

15th amendment says. 

In the first place, the 15th amendment is an amendment that is 
expressly clear while in the case of the 14th amendment and some 
other provisions of the Constitution, they are more general in tone. 
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The 15th amendment is express in its terms. There is no question 
about it. Discrimination against a person because of race or color 
should not occur in any election or any primary of any kind. So the 
answer to your question is “yes,” or otherwise the 15th amendment 
should be repealed. 


MAJOR DEPARTMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Preston. In the administration of your Department, Mr. At- 
torney General, what is your major problem, the one which causes 
you the most concern ? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not believe I can answer that. I honestly could 
not say which is of the most concern, but I think probably the most 
important thing in the administration of justice is to have public 
confidence in the integrity of the administration of justice. That is 
a constant problem, because you not only have to maintain integrity 
but you have to be sure that the people in the Department conduct 
themselves so it appears that they are honest and honorable and so 
forth. 


RISE OF ORGANIZED CRIME 


The second problem of considerable significance is the rise of 
organized crime and how to cope with that. 

The Federal Government only has jurisdiction in about 10 percent 
of the crimes that are committed in this country and yet people, I 
think, feel that the Federal Government is responsible when there is 
a serious crime wave. We are seeking constantly new w: ays to attack 
that problem. We do not have the jurisdiction that would enable us to 
clo a completely effective job—and I am not suggesting that it should 
be changed—I think the system is good, but we do not have any juris- 
diction over most of the crimes that occur. 


TRIAL DELAYS 


Then we have the problem of delay in the trial of cases, and that 
is one that causes me great concern. I get a lot of letters from poor 
people who have no way of making protests about this, who ask, 
“Why can’t you get my case tried?” “Why do I have to wait 3 or 4 
years?” 

As you know, the great majority of cases in the Federal courts that 
are delayed are negligence cases and the plaintiffs are often poor 
people and the *v sutfer because of the del: ay. Their suffering Is hot very 
dramatic so there is no partic = ar interest in it. 

Lawyers have gotten used to delay and this is fairly chronic in 
the court system so we do not t: oan it too seriously. 

I have been very concerned bec: use we have not been able to do 
something more effect ively to get some more judges and get evervbody 
more concerned about it. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


I am ve ry eoncerned about civil rights. I think that when Negroes 
are de “prived of the right to vote bec: ause of color it is Mos t serious. 
We have a Constitution that forbids it, and I think it is a reflection 
on our country and I think it hurts us all over ae world. I am 
concerned about that. I am concerned about a lot of things. 

Mr. Preston. Are you more concerned about it—or which are you 
more concerned about, internal security or civil rights / 
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INTERNAL SECURITY 


Mr. Rogers. I do not know that I could answer that. I am ob- 
viously concerned about internal security but I think that the FBI 
has done such an excellent job over the years in their intelligence 
activities that I do not know of any way to improve it, fr: inkly. In 
other words, I am personally not quite as concerned about it since the 
FBI has done such an excellent job. If I thought we were being 
negligent in some way or failed to do our duty, that would be some- 
thing else again. 

If you mean am I concerned about the whole subject of internal 
security generally, the answer is “Yes.” If I thought there was any 
failure to perform effectively in this area, it would be my No. 1 con— 
cern. I do not think that is the case. I do not know how you could 
improve the operations of the FBI in internal security. 


TRIAL OF WILLIAM Z, FOSTER 


Mr. Presron. We all agree that the FBI has done a m: ae job 
and it is amazing what they are able to accomp lish, really, but we 
still have not been able to try Mr. William Z. Foster 

Mr. Rocrrs. We have tried practically every other top Communist 
leader in this country and 7 reason we have not tried Mr. Foster is 
the reason I mentioned. I did not mean that when I said “we.” J] 
mean the Department of Justice. 

I did not mean 

Mr. Rooney. That was before 1953 ? 

Mr. Rogers. Most of the 

Mr. Roonry. Most of the top leaders were tried in 1953 or previous 
to 1953: is that right / 

Mr. Rocers. The first big cases 

Mr. Rooney. The only one to get away from conviction and seryv- 
ing a sentence in jail in the big case was William Z. Foster? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. I have just one further question. 

PARKER CASE 

What, if anything, have you done about the Parker case in Mis- 
sissippi, the Negro who was murdered / 

Mr. Rogers. We do not have it closed, but we do not h: ave anything 
pending on it. We presented it to the grand jury and they voted no 
bill. 

Mr. Rooney. That was a Federal grand jury ¢ 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not precluded from presenting it to another 
grand jury, are you / 

Mr. Rocers. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you intend to do that ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is one of the things we have under considera- 
tion. Wehave not made a decision on that vet. 

Mr. Roonry. How long ago was it that the other erand 
voted no bill / 

Mr. Rogers. Two or three weeks, something like that. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


jury 
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LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN. s 

ERAL 


E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 
J. C. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 
Direct costs: 














A 
1. Executive direction... _...___ ceiniieaheed nt ka ae $677, 014 $672, 000 E 
Administrative review and appeals. ae ee e 691, 609 691. 000 , 
3 Administrative services...........................-| 2, 200, 224 2, 312, 000 
I — 3, 568, 847 | 3, 675, 000 
Reimbursable costs 
3. Administrative services. ......................._- 110, 650 A. | aoe 3 
Total program costs. vipat -asthilchedd 3, 679, 497 3, 725, 000 4, 010, 000 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed 
from obligations of other years (unpaid undeliv- | 
en Se aa —25, 341 |_. . . 
Total program (obligations) -..........----....--.- 3, 654, 156 | 3, 725, 000 4, 010, 000 A 
Financing: | D 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_ --- m 4,475 os eee 0 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. _- —110, 650 | —50, 000 tenella B 
U nobligated balance no longer available----..-..-. ae 6,019 |___- : 3 was Es B 
-— - - | ; Li 
| 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ...-......--.-| 3, 554, 000 | 3, 675, 000 4, 010, 000 f A 
| | 
aojet srussiponiten R 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate - 
Total number of permanent positions. --.-...-.......-.-..---. 571 567 572 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_------. piace 9 2 2 
Average number of all employees - -- ee ete : 52 531 a 
Number of employees at end of year. -_-.-- ioe —- : §25 535 558 is 
Average GS grade and salary .........-..---- jdnieseemsans 6.2 $5,500} 6.3 $5,631 | 6.3 $5, 722 ui 
Average salary of ungraded positi rea hacndiiineainay +4, 425 $4, 679 $4, 693 a! 
Personal service costs 
Permanent positions . $2, 944, 758 $3, 063, 705 $3, 267, 380 E 
Positions other than per ‘manent - _ _- aim 51, 628 10, 000 | 10, 000 7 
Other personal services -.......--- ae 21, 145 25, 165 13. 790 
Total personal service costs.........---- . . 3, 017, 531 3, 098, 870 3, 291, 170 A 
Direct costs 
01 Personal services - = 2, 907, 531 3, 049, 170 3, 291, 170 
02 Travel.- 68, 799 74, 850 | 86, 850 
03 Transportation of things...-.-.. 1, 228 Bu 500 
04 Communication services 63, 794 42. 780 48, 480 A 
05 Rents and utility services. 32, 665 34 100 aA 10) 
06 Printing and reproduction i 45, 635 45, 150 47, 350 
07 Other contractual services -~-...-..--.--- 59, 584 61, 250 100, 000 
08 Supplies and materials--. 64, 772 48, 440 | 56, 590 
09 Equipment 132, 850 122, 150 134, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 187, 728 195, 260 208, 210 bi 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 25) Cs 
15 Taxes and assessments-. 2,01 1, 350 1, 350 st 
Total direct costs. ....-- 3, 568, 847 3. 675. 000 4 010. 000 
Reimbursable costs 
Ol Personal services 110, 000 49, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ; 650 30K 
Total reimbursable costs. - Le ‘ 110, 650 50. On 
Total costs. . 3, 679, 497 3, 725, 000 4.010, 000 
Costs financed from Obligations of other ye ars, net (— aan 25, 341 


Total obligations...........---- jemainedabnawnatiit . 3, 654, 156 3, 725, 000 4,010, 000 
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Mr. Roonry. The first item to which we shall direct our attention 
js entitled, “Salaries and expenses, general administration,’ which 
appears beginning at page (6 of the committee print and in the 
justifications under tab 2 thereof. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert at this point in the record pages 2-1 through 2-2. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, general administration 


IE SIRI AION sarasota a anda mig eee cancecgee a memenna= Sy OU, GU 
SRDS IP is crete sen likin ern eal a Mateo I cinch, cla eb cents 4, 010, 000 
Srey TI IE Se iticd aks hice en tee titre cnn eis iets 335, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Office or activity 1960 require- Decreases | Increases 1961 estimate 

ments 

| 
Attorney General cee ) $190, 000 $790 $13, 090 $202, 300 
Deputy Attorney General.. 482, 000 | 1, 500 | 53, 400 | 533, 900 
Office of Pardon Attorney 64, 000 | 220 2, 820 66, 600 
Board of Parole ss ‘. 377, 000 990 46, 990 423, 000 
Board of Immigration Appeals--.--. 250, 000 | R850 | 11, 950 261, 100 
Library : bet 235, 000 430 10, 930 245, 500 
Administrative Division_.__ , ; 2, 127, 000 6, 900 | 57, 500 2, 277, 600 
Total obligations 3, 725, 000 11, 680 296, 680 4, 010, 000 
Reimbursements (Office of Alien Property) _~-_-! — 50, 000 s 50,000 |....-- saint 

: | . a me 
Total direct obligations ; P neal 3, 675, 000 | 11, 680 346, 680 | 4, 010, 000 
| 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation covers the cost of overall executive direction and admin- 
istration of the Department of Justice. It also provides funds to support the 
activities of the Office of the Pardon Attorney, the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
and the Board of Parole. 

The following activities are financed from this appropriation item: 


Executive direction : 

Office of Attorney General 

Office of Deputy Attorney General 
Administrative reviews and appeals: 

Office of Pardon Attorney 

Board of Parole . 

Board of Immigration Appeals 
Administrative services: 

Administrative Division 

Library 


The amount requested for 1961 provides for some increase in the average num- 
ber of employees to permit filling a number of vacant positions which currently 
cannot be utilized due to insufficient funds, and a small increase in the authorized 
staff of the Board of Parole because of added duties imposed upon it by the 
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Federal Indeterminate Sentencing and Federal Youth Corrections Acts. It also 
includes the minimum amount to be contributed by the Government toward the 
cost of health benefits under the Government Employees’ Health Insurance Act, 
Language changes 

Substitute “two” for “one” as the number of cars to be replaced in 1961, 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount $4,010,000 which would be 
an increase of $335,000 over the appropriation for fiscal year 1960, 


OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The first subdivision under this request of $4,010,000 is that for the 
Office of Attorney General. The details thereof can be found begin- 
ning at page 3-1 of the justifications. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 3-1 through 34 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation, 1960___________- =e : : . $190, 000 
DGD TON ROGh cc ncn ce mae ncaa Acc hiegtdesttaspicl tase tances aoe 202, 300 


Increase —___- - sii ei 12, 300 


The Attorney General. as head of the Department of Justice and chief law 
officer of the Federal Government, represents the United States in legal matters 
generally and gives advice and opinions to the President and to the heads of 
the executive departments of the Government when so requested. The Attorney 
General appears in person to represent the Government in the U.S. Supreme 
Court in cases of exceptional gravity or importance. The executive assistant 
to the Attorney General and the Director of Public Information are attached to 
the Office of the Attorney General and report directly to the Attorney General. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that the Office of the Attorney General will need $202,300 to 
maintain the staff and facilities essential for the efficient operation of this Office 
in 1961. This represents a net increase of $12,300 over the 1960 requirements, 
the details of which are as follows: 


Savings due to 1 less workday in 1961 ; : : — $540 
Nonrecurring equipment requirements ; —250 
EIN OU WR ae a sh eels caves Beaded cna ath caed alse nintoatiom —7T 
Cost of statutory requirements: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) ‘ $2, 350 
Retirement fund contributions related to increases in per- 
sonal services : eee 500 


Health insurance contributions endian taal ni cabot otal 1, 550 
ea 

Lapse adjustment to permit increase in employment in authorized po- 
sitions (average 1)_._.______-_- aad i 6, 490 

Increases in travel and miscellaneous expe nses “chiefly to offset rising 

prices and maintain necessary services and facilities at normal 


I a ae i SN a ad 2, 200 


a os cobdinewiieeumnitoud i 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This Office under the Attorney General provides the executive supervision and 
direction of the Department of Justice, including the offices of the U.S. attorneys 
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and marshals located in the 94 judicial districts of the United States. In addi- 
tion to the Attorney General and his immediate secretarial staff, the Office 
includes an executive assistant, a Director of Public Information, and a secre- 
tarial and messenger staff. Furthermore, certain special functions are per- 
formed for the Attorney General by committees and an observer consisting of 
representatives of offices and bureaus of the Department as follows: 


Committee on Incentive Awards. 
Fiscal Review Committee. 
Observer on the Planning Board of the National Security Council. 


The increase requested for 1961 is needed to cover statutory provisions for 
within-grade promotions, contributions to retirement and health insurance funds, 
a reduction in lapses to permit the full staffing of this important office, and 
small increases for travel and miscellaneous expenses to meet rising prices 
and still maintain essential services and facilities at normal operating levels. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The request for the Office of the Attorney General is 
in the amount $202,300 which would be an increase of $12,300. 
What about this, Mr. Andretta ? 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ENTIRE BUDGET FOR 1961 


Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman,.I would like to make some gen- 
eral observations with regard to this appropriation and maybe some of 
the others. 

ONE LESS DAYS PAY 


In other words, certain items run through our whole budget here 
which you will find in the specific appropriations; namely, there is a 
nonrecurring deduction for one less workday in the coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Rooney. That runs all through the book. 

Mr. Anpretta. It would be interesting to know that for 1 day there 
are savings of $735,780. 

Mr. Bow. You mean your budget is reduced by that amount? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not saving that amount of money, it not being 
required for the fiscal year, but your appropriations are up and up 
and up; is that right ? 

Mr. Anprertra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you intending to point out to us that you have an 
item in here entitled “Lapse Adjustments” to permit an increase in 
employment in authorized positions ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, I want to mention that, too. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR WITHIN-GRADE SALARY PROMOTIONS 


Through these appropriations you will notice there are funds 
requested for certain statutory requirements; for example, for the 
first time now we are asking for money to meet the cost of within-grade 
promotions simply because of the fact that these have been going on 
for years and years, and you reach a point of saturation where - you 
cannot absorb any more savings to take care of them. They run into 
considerable money and then there is the increase in the retirement 
fund contribution which is another thing that we cannot control. 
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This is all the way through our estimates and you will find money in 
here for the health benefits program contributions under the act passed 
by the Congress last session and they come to $2,093,000. 


REDUCTION IN LAPSES 


You will find through most of these appropriations lapse adjust- 
ments or savings. We have tried to reduce lapses to a more realistic 
basis. Funds needed to support a certain staff or certain number of 
positions became insufficient because of these built-in increases that 
have been going on over the years, so the only way you can make out is 
to reduce staff or not fill vacancies. 

We have done that but we have reached the point now where we are 
being hurt by not being able to fill vacancies. We are asking that the 
lapse figures be adjusted nearly to what we think we can save and 
absorb. 

Mr. Roonry. In this instance the lapse figure is $6,490 with regard 
to just the Office of the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Anprettra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total amount in this budget for these 
so-called lapse adjustments? 

Mr. Awnpretra. For the whole budget or just the general 
administration ? 

Mr. Rooney. For the whole budget. 

Mr. Anpretta. $1,481,703. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is it in the item entitled “General 
administration” ? 

Mr. Anprerra. $128,255. That would permit filling 22 vacancies, 
Mr. Chairman, of which one would be in the Attorney General’s 
Office which would allow an average employment of 22 persons. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. What else do you have to say about this? 

Mr. Anpretra. There are some slight increases in the Attorney 
General’s Office, mostly to meet the going rate of the cost of doing 
business; for example, $1,000 for travel and $1,200 for other miscel- 
laneous items. 

Mr. Rooney. In case we find this sort of thing all through the rest 
of the budget, I should ask what you mean by this delightful 
language: 

Increases in travel and miscellaneous expenses chiefly to offset rising prices 
and maintain necessary services and facilities at normal levels, $2,200. 

This is in connection with how many people? 

Mr. Anpretta. Twenty-three people in the Attorney General's 
Office. 

Mr. Chairman, that is to cover the other objects of expenditure, for 
example: the travel increase in the Attorney General’s Office. You 
will notice under “Communication services” we spent $8,445 last year 
and part of that was our switching over to a completely automatic 
system in the Department, so that we would not need some of it, but 
we do require funds to cover the regular rate of expenditure of 
$6,500. There is no change in that item and we are asking for 
$6,400 for printing and reproduction as against an expenditure, for 
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example, last year of $4,171. We have $6,200 this year for that 
—-  ... ae 

Again, printing costs are up and a lot of our printing we cannot 
control at all. It is necessary that we meet this increased cost. 


AMOUNT OF DEPARTMENT'S REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. While we are at this point, it occurs to me that we 
should have in the record the amount in the overall budget for the 
Department of Justice requested of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Anpretra. Very good. I will get that. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have it? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, Mr. Chairman, $282,135,000. 

Mr. Roonry. That is what you requested ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What did they allow? 

Mr. Brown. $280,900,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us readily where they cut that $1.2 million 
from ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Mostly out of prisons, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Office of 
the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Bow. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Bow. This printing figure goes from $4,171 to $6,400. What 
do you print in the Office of the Attorney General ? 

Mr. ANpretra. The annual report. It is a big item and there are 
certain other reports he has to make. 

Mr. Bow. Give us a list of those. 

Mr. Anpretra. Then there is stationery and costs of mimeograph- 
ing and duplicating work, ete. 

Mr. Bow. Give us a list of those and the cost, please. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know what that is. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Analysis of printing and reproduction costs, fiscal years 1959 and estimated 1960 
and 1961, Office of the Attorney General 





1959 actual | 1980 estimate | 1961 estimate 





$1, 500 | $1, 500 





Briefs and records_......___. sso ta anal ia aaa aa ae als $989 | 

Proceedings, Attorney General’s Conference on Court Con- | 
NS ee a dsteiiademndiina sicatpaienlaiéi 2, 289 | 3, 400 3, 400 
Memo forms.____- aa sui bach cgi tte adens came 317 400 400 
I a ata asec Suan bel echipaptbn tea aeisinnads oamaiaibe 486 800 i, 000 
Other printing costs navamancs sible a cea sare anliiaintipasioaeiols 90 100 100 
Oe on ge ee ee ee 4,171 | 6, 200 6, 400 

' 
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OBLIGATIONS, APPROPRIATIONS, DEPARTMENTAL REQUESTS, AND BUDGET 
BUREAU ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. It has been called to my attention that I was wrong 
in agreeing with your statement a while ago and said that it was cor- 
rect. The testimony earlier was that the funds for the Bureau of 
Prisons was increased and you told us that this reduction of the 
Bureau of the Budget was mostly in Bureau of Prisons. That 
‘annot be. 

Mr. Anpretta. I forgot my preliminary statements, but this one, I 
have here is in incomplete form although it spells out exactly what 
we asked of the Budget Bureau and what we got. It shows where 
they made their cuts. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert that at this point in the record. 

Mr. Anpretra. All right. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Orrice or Deruty ATrorNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we shall turn to 
the Office of the Deputy Attorney General. The justifications with 
regard thereto, begin at page 4-1. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $533,900, which would be an in- 
crease of $51,900 over the amount appropriated for this office in the 
current fiscal year. 


S » e > me 
Again, we find a lapse-adjustment figure here to the tune of $25,535 
as shown on page 4-3. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point in the record insert pages 4-1 through 45. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
Appropriation, 1960 


a ae iia ieee eee $482, 000 
peente for 106) og ea cabiasimancl Ee 533, 900 
ES EE Se ee silica alata as Mn 51, 900 


The Deputy Attorney General, under the Attorney General, assists in the over- 
all supervision and direction of the Department, including coordination of the 
activities of the departmental divisions and other units. He is chief liaison 
officer of the Department with the Congress and other governmental depart- 
ments and »gencies. 

The Deputy Attorney General assists the Attorney General in formulating 
and executing departmental policies and programs and prepares for the con- 
sideration of the Attorney General, recommendations for Presidential appoint- 
ments to judicial positions and high-level positions within the Department, and 
in the absence or disability of the Attorney General he becomes Acting Attorney 
General. 

The Executive Offices for U.S. Attorneys and U.S. Marshals are a part of the 
office and under the supervision of the Deputy Attorney General. 

Legislative proposals which originate in the Department of Justice are drafted 
in the Office of Deputy Attorney General. This Office also prepares reports and 
recommendations relative to pending legislation originating elsewhere in the 
Government upon requests of congressional committees and other agencies, and 
prepares recommendations concerning the approval of enrolled bills. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is requested that $533,900 be appropriated for the Office of Deputy Attorney 
General for 1961. This represents a net increase over the amount currently avail- 
able of $51,900. The major portion of this sum is needed to reduce the high lapse 
figure that this office currently must carry because of limited funds. The 1961 
estimate includes funds for filling an average of 3% vacancies which still would 
leave this office with a mandatory lapse of about 3.6 percent of authorized staff 
for 1961. In addition to the increase for more manpower which is urgently 
needed, funds are included to meet statutory provisions covering within-grade 
promotions, health insurance, and retirement fund contributions. The remainder 
of the increase is needed to cover rising costs for travel and miscellaneous 
expenses, the actual cost of which in 1959 exceeded the amounts currently avail- 
able. 
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The 1961 budget estimate provides for the following changes: 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961__-____________ —$1, 445 
Cost of statutory requirements: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) —------------- $6, 030 
Retirement fund contributions related to higher costs for 
RONEN I noc ctirpe ms rarmemtacapenen ts alc ieesiedcmeinan nia 2, 330 
Teeaith Misarance coniriputoul.... .... .. on etn nee 3, 900 
—_———- 12, 260 


Lapse adjustment to permit filling greater proportion of authorized 
ane I RUIN NI is a Arthaninccctn nic halidaina Sousa wb am ale iaaetennin alana 25, 535 
Additional funds for travel and miscellaneous expenses to off- 
set rising prices and still maintain essential services and 
facilities approximately at 1959 levels: 
PATER CROONER. 6s ie hte seer ek A $4, 000 


Communication services__._._._..._._____- waists cathe ts Gani 
Sn aenee SUNN WIE REII ie sceempaetapenioniaemeneicrices: aE 
me IRE GI ii costes ccc ups cniciresicr nn enter eimnimencn 500 


Supplies and materials_____ anew eee 
ONS 8 os Sn csi eles de hen eer eiceii 1, 000 


- 15,550 


Net increase 51, 900 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The upward trend in the workload of this Office in recent years continues. 
Reports were made on 1,449 public and private bills of the 85th Congress, the 
highest number since the Slst Congress. During the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress a total of 865 reports were made as compared with 714 for the Ist ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. This is an increase of 151 reports or 21 percent. If 
this rate continued throughout the 2d session, reports on bills of the 86th Con- 
gress will exceed those of any recent Congresses. 

The drive to reduce the heavy load of pending cases in attorneys’ offices, which 
was begun in fiscal year 1954, continued. <A reduction in the number of matters 
and cases pending over the 5-year period ended June 30, 1959, of 28,542 or 38 
percent has been achieved. The number pending at the close of fiscal 1959 of 
46,730 was the lowest since the program was inaugurated in 1954. The backlog 
was further reduced in 1959 despite a 30-percent increase in the number of mat- 
ters received and cases filed over 1958. 

The Executive Office for U.S. Marshals is responsible for the direction and 
improvement of field management and administrative control of the individual 
marshals’ offices. Representatives of this office participate in annual regional 
conferences of U.S. marshals which are usually held at Federal penal institu- 
tions. The travel incident to such conferences, whenever possible, is combined 
with prisoner transportation to minimize expenses. These conferences have 
proved to be highly succesful as a medium for the mutual exchange of ideas and 
the discussion of common problems. 

The training program for deputy marshals reinstituted in 1957 has been con- 
tinued and intensified. A total of 15 training sessions were held during the fiscal 
year 1959, in which 367 deputies participated. It is planned to continue this 
program until all deputies have completed the course after which retraining and 
refresher courses will be held on a regularly scheduled basis with particular 
ew phasis on indoctrination of new deputies. 
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Workload data 


I port I 
Public Private 
Congress 

8th 573 219 792 
79th 736 302 gk 
80th USS OM , 
Sist 1. O38 688 1 79 
82d 045 408 ] 443 
83d 1.090 297 
84th 1, 223 167 1,390 
85th (1st sess 628 R65} 714 
85th (2d sess 597 138 - 
86th (1st sess RM) 65 885 


As of Nov. 30, 1959. 


WORKLOAD AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. It seems to me that if we are to look at the furnished 
indication of the workload in this office it would warrant a reduction 
rather than an increase of $51,900. 

What have you to say about this / 

Mr. Anprerra. This office, as you know, besides being the top 
executive office of the Department for the Attorney General also 
has the Executive Office for the U.S. Marshals and Executive Office 
for the U.S. Attorneys. They have a legislative office also and a staff 
of about. 55 people i in the whole office. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you h: ave on ae right now / 

Mr. Brown. Fifty-five as of December : 

Mr. Anpretta. This office was oedali: we got some reclassifica- 
tions of jobs and some supergrades. There were two new positions 
created in 1960; for example, Chief, Executive Office, for U.S. 
Attorneys and executive assistant to the Deputy Attorney General. 

Mr. Rooney. You have 55 there now but how many would you 
put in there under this proposal 

Mr. Brown. Fifty-nine. Generally speaking, Mr, Chairman, we 
have tried to cut the lapse figure to 2.5 to 3 pe reent which is con- 
sidered to be a normal, workable provision. 

Some of our lapse figures have been much higher than that in 
previous years. 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the requested increase of $15,550 for 
travel and miscellaneous expenses. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, with the executive office of marshals 
and the executive office of the U.S. attorneys, it is essential that they 
get around the country and the administrative attorneys have to get 
around to the various field offices for this office to function properly 

They have been having regional conferences, too, which has stepped 
up their travel costs. If vou will notice in the last year the travel was 
in excess of the allotment we have for this year. We have only $14,000 
for travel this year. Last year they spent almost $18,000. We are 
asking for $18,000 in the coming year to just keep up that rate of 
travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on this item / 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Bow. Yes. What is the printing cost in this item? Where do 
you use $1,000 in this office 
" Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Bow, I will get you a breakdown on that, too. 
We pe nt $14,397 last year for printing in this office. 

Mr. Bow. $14,397 for printing in this office? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. Of course, printing and reproduction covers 
alot of ground, It covers your duplication, et cetera. 

Mr. Bow. You are only asking $1,000 this year and you had $14,397 
last year ? 

Mr. Anprerra. We are asking for $1,000 more. 

Mr. Bow. This is the increase. Get a breakdown of that for me, will 
you ¢ 
* Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Analysis of printing and reproduction costs, fiscal years 1959 and estimated 1960 and 
1961. Office of De puly Attorney General 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Annual report of the Attorney General 2 $4, 821 $5, 000 $5, 000 
Congressional documents, reports, hearings, private laws, pri- 
vate bills, and public bills, ete 8, 564 8, 850 9, 850 
Reproduction 770 900 900 
Other printing costs 242 250 250 
Total ‘ 14, 397 15, 000 16, 000 


Mr. Anpretra. We get out a bulletin to the U.S. attorneys’ offices 
and also for the marshals’ offices, which go out every 2 weeks. Then 
there is both the marshals’ manual and the U.S. attorneys’ manual, 
which are always being added to, and which are quite expensive print- 
ing jobs. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall recess now until, if it is agreeable, 1:30 this 
afternoon. 


Fesrvuary 3, 1960. 
Orrick OF THE Parpon ATTORNEY 
WITNESS 
REED COZART, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
The first item to which we shall direct our attention this afternoon 


is that for the Office of the Pardon Attorney, which appears under 
tab 5 of these justifications. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 5-1 through 5-5. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


CE I igs tins da ns doveterse ead ed oe ecinegcls eto ncdamcon oo ee | 
AE. OE vice rotten cikaiab eres pind ennai oda eneitehninasiia ; 66, 000 


a 2, 600 
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The Pardon Attorney performs a specialized service under the Attorney Gen- 
eral, which deals with the receipt, investigation, and disposition of applications 
to the President for pardon, or other forms of executive clemency. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


An appropriation of $66,600 is requested for the Office of the Pardon Attorney 
for 1961. It is estimated that this office will require $2,600 more than the 
amount currently available to carry out its functions next year and meet the 
cost of statutory increases in salaries and related costs. The estimate provides 
for the following changes: 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961__--_-----_-__- (—)$229 


Cost of statutory requirements : 


Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) -—~--------- im 1, 370 


Retirement fund contribution____-_---____~_~- : =3 130 

Health insurance contribution_____ sini asiscad aa tabi 600 

a ai cerns alate lh aciiaenipaidiiedidtaiaicibehsestaiapuabid = 2, 100 
Reduction of lapses—full staff of nine currently employed—1961 esti- 

mate allows for only 8.7 average employment rece, 720 


SI I og cinch ieiciciacieinesaoeanlacantinipinleaumeasaas scpiedettna dni 2, 600 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Pardon Attorney, under the Attorney General, is responsible for matters 
dealing with the receipt, investigation, and disposition of applications to the 
President for all types of Executive clemency. In addition, related matters are 
reviewed, considered, and disposed of on an administrative basis in accordance 
with established procedure. 

Every person convicted of a Federal offense is a prospective petitioner for 
some form of Executive clemency. In addition, persons who have forfeited 
veterans rights or benefits because of infractions against various laws relating 
to veterans, even though there has been no criminal prosecution, are prospective 
applicants. Also, convicted persons who lose their retirement benefits by reason 
of the provisions of the so-called Hiss Act, or social security benefits under 
legislation which permits a judge to impose such additional penalty, in certain 
cases, are potential petitioners. 

Inasmuch as the filing of a petition for Executive clemency is dependent upon 
the desire of the individual, it is difficult to estimate the number of cases likely 
to be submitted during a given year. The workload of the office increased 
slightly in the last fiscal year and there is ever present the likelihood that it will 
increase further as persons become more and more aware of the loss, not only 
of certain civil rights, but of retirement, social security, and veterans benefits. 

All positions in the office are filled at the present time, and there is little 
likelihood that vacancies will occur in the coming year. 

The appropriation requested is the minimum amount essential for the proper 
and efficient functioning of the Office of the Pardon Attorney in 1961. 


Workload 





Act E rated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Cases or matters 
Pending beginnir f year a 463 | 3A9 360 g 73 
Received | 58.5 406 434 ay 500 
Terminated ‘ ion 679 | 406 10 525 §25 
Pending end of year < . 369 | 260 308 373 348 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $66,000, an increase 
of but $2,600. What is the trouble? Isn’t the Office of the Pardon 
attorney in the club ? 

Mr. Cozarr. There are no additional personnel. It is just to take 
care of the usual within-grade promotions. 

Mr. Roonry. About all we can do with you is to say “hello.” 

Mr. Cozart. [have a statement I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert your statement at this 
point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Our requests include a slight increase in personnel funds due to periodic 
within-grade pay increases. There is no increase in the other items, and as a 
matter of fact, there is a decrease in a few instances. For a number of years, 
there has been no change in the number of personnel in the Pardon Attorney’s 
office, and we request no increase in personnel this year. 

In connection with the requests, we have submitted a workload chart giving 
some information as to the amount of work handled over a period of several 
years. This chart shows some fluctuation from year to year in the number of 
cases handled. Generally, however, there is a rather constant flow of cases. 

This workload chart does not present the entire picture, because some cases 
require more attention than others. For instance, the reviewing of capital cases 
requires considerably more time on the part of the office staff than a regular 
routine pardon case. In addition, during recent years we have had a few cases 
that attracted wide public interest. Such cases always require a considerable 
amount of additional correspondence. Some of these cases, principally Smith 
Act cases, espionage cases, and the case of a well-known lifetermer, have at- 
tracted widespread interest as a result of organized campaigns for clemency. 

Mr. Roonry. We thank you, Mr. Cozart. 

Mr. Cozarr. Thank you for your kindness. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall take under advisement this requested $2,600 
increase. 


Freprvary 38, 1960. 
Boarp OF PAROLE 


WITNESSES 
G. J. REED, CHAIRMAN 
L. J. GROUT, CHAIRMAN, YOUTH DIVISION 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. Next is the Board of Parole. We shall, at this point 
in the record, insert pages 6-1 through 6-7, as well as 6-10 through 
6-12 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 

Appropriation, 1960_-__-----~--- ~------------- --~---~~.- .. $377, 000 
BEMEIROR TD. BANE cnn cupsamnmtenmmeqcenpeenubernaraed 


inlet Sateememeneennenes 499: 000 


--------- a 

The Board of Parole consists of eight members, appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. It has sole authority to 
grant, modify, or revoke paroles of all U.S. prisoners. It is responsible for the 
supervision of parolees and prisoners released upon the expiration of their 
sentences with allowances for statutory good time. U.S. probation officers super- 
vise parolees and conditional releasees. 


I a cceienticigvirenettallaiasins ies 


53087—60 4 
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The Youth Correction Division of the Board recommends specialized treatment 
for Federal offenders under 22 years of age. It orders their conditional release, 
their unconditional discharge, or their return to custody either upon a violation 
by the offenders or upon a finding by the Division that such return would be 
beneficial. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Board of Parole estimates that $423,000 will be required to meet its needs 
for the fiscal year 1961. This amount exceeds the amount allotted to the Board 
in 1960 by $46,000. The amount requested is necessary primarily to meet the 
increased costs of recently enacted legislation. The items of 


increase and 
decrease are as follows: 


Compensation for additional compensable day 


SOOO 

Cost of statutory requirements: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) 4. 700 
Retirement fund contributions 940 
Health benefit contributions (Public Law 86-382) 2 670 
Total : : ; §. 310 
Lapse adjustment (increase average employment 1.0) 8, 530 


Salaries and related funds for new positions: 
Salaries (5 positions) —_ 


25, 920 
Supplies and materials 


S00 
Equipment ine 1, 500 
Retirement fund contributions 1, 600 
Health benefits contributions 330 
Total ieee ee 30, 150 
PER Secssnisisahin Decaseeaeait a octetates ; ; 16, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The increase referred to in this statement will be sufficient for the Board to 
carry out its responsibilities regarding parole matters only, as it does not 
include any funds for implementation of the Board’s responsibilities imposed 
by the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act which became effective 
after the start of fiscal year 1960. Funds for that purpose will be presented 
as a supplemental measure. 

A Federal Indeterminate Sentencing Act for adults was signed into law 
during the fiscal year 1959. Asa result of that act the need for increased funds 
by the Board of Parole is daily becoming more acute. Although the act |} 
effective during the fiscal year 1959, it did not begin to increase significantly 
the workload of the Board until late in the year. Under this law, adults may 
be sentenced somewhat in the same manner as young persons committed under 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act. Where the court uses the appropriate 
section of the law, the Board of Parole must hold an initial hearing and de- 
termine the proper date of parole eligibility. This increases the Board’s work 
in such cases by 100 percent. Such decisions must be carefully made since they 
are, in effect, a substitute in establishing the minimum sentence for the sentencing 
powers traditionally held solely by the Federal judges. 

Federal judges have now started to make full use of the new sentencing act 
since they have now been informed of the rules and methods of operation to be 
followed by the Board and other executive agencies 
administration of the law. 


recame 


which are charged with 
Following the adoption of agency rules and the 
supplying of that information to the courts, they have begun to use the new 
provisions at an increasing rate of speed. As of December 10, 1959, there have 
been 593 persons committed under the new law, and of that number 306 have 
been committed since July 1, 1959. This indicates that this new legislation 
has just experienced its first large impetus. A feature of the Indeterminate 
Sentencing Act is a provision which empowers the Board to “discharge a parolee 
from supervision.” This section, in paroled cases, authorizes the 


2 
soard to 
modify to some extent the sentence originally imposed by the court. 


To imple- 


ment this provision, the Board is now receiving summary type reports from 
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the field on all the more than 5,000 parolees who are on the active supervision 
rolls. These reports must be examined and processed in the soard’s headquarters 
preparatory to Board decision relative to “discharge from supervision” or other 
modification of the conditions under which the individual was released. 

Still another feature of the act raises the maximum age limits for youth 
offenders from age 22 to age 26. This has caused a substantial increase in 
the workload of an already hard-pressed Youth Correction Division. During 
the fiscal year 1960, the Division began holding regular hearings at the newly 
opened institution for young Federal offenders at Lompoc, Calif., and at 
Occoquan, Va., where the District of Columbia is housing female youth offenders. 
Within a few months the population in the Occoquan institution will expand 
rapidly when male youth offenders from the District of Columbia will be housed 
in facilities now being readied for use. These two new youth institutions are 
in addition to a new institution for adult prisoners recently 
Sandstone, Minn. 

The need for increased funds for the Board began at least 2 years ago coinci- 
dent with the increased workload of the Board generally and with the explosive- 
type expansion of the Youth Correction Act as the Federal judges continued to 
use it in an increasing number of instances. The number of hearings conducted 
by the Board increased more than 9 percent in 1959 compared to 1957 and is 
expected to rise again in 1960. This increased hearing workload has been per- 
formed with no concurrent increase in authorized membership of staff. 

Because of the situations described above, the Board is urgently in need of 
five additional staff persons to carry out the Board’s responsibility for parole. 
The increases requested would provide for those persons and their basic sup- 
plies, equipment, and retirement fund payments made necessary by their addition. 

The Board estimates that the amounts shown below are the necessary amounts 
in the various categories which represent increases over 1960, to meet its needs 
during the fiscal year 1961. 
not listed below. 


reactivated at 


No increases are requested in categories which are 


(1 Personal services, $334,500 

This amount is $38,160 more than the 1960 provision and will provide for the 
presently authorized staff of 48 persons plus an additional 5 persons. The addi- 
tions will include two analysts (GS-11). These persons are needed to assist 
the Board in carrying out its duties under the Indeterminate Sentencing Act 
including the need to review and analyze the field reports on more than 5,000 
parolees. This amount will also provide funds for two secretary-stenographers 
(GS—5) and one clerk-stenographer (GS-4) to provide secretarial and steno- 
graphic assistance to the Youth Correction Division and to help process Board 
matters primarily under the new legislation. 
07 Contractual services, $32,000 


This amount does not represent an increase over the previous year except for an 
estimated $3,000 as the agency share of its contributions made necessary under 
the recently enacted legislation provided for hospitalization and medical insur- 
ance for Government employees. 

US Supplies and materials, $1,640 


This is an increase of $800 and will provide additional office supplies and ma- 
terials necessary to process the increased workload of the Board generally and 
to serve the new staff specifically. 

09 Equipment, $2,500 


This is $1,500 more than the amount currently available and will provide for 
replacement of wornout office equipment and will supply the new staff with desks, 
chairs, and other related office equipment. 

Il Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $21,660 

This represents the amount needed for the 61% percent agency share of retire- 
ment fund contributions, It includes increases of $1,600 for new employees and 
S40 to cover higher salaries payable in 1961 to the present staff. 
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Recapitulation 
Ne ee ae 
| | 
| Actual | Estimated 
e. —— ts.) Ft = so p = = es 
1957 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
Average population in Federal institu- 
Co i RE AS es ee 21, 220 21, 678 22, 688 23, 100 23, 900 
Parole decisions_--._.-..- bien ashdbe sare 2, 665 16, 045 16, 325 18, 350 20; 000 
On basis of hearings-............-...-- 12, 665 | 12, 684 13, 689 15, 200 16, 350 
ee 4, 426 4, 094 4, 385 4, 700 4 900 
cata 6, 831 6, 594 5, 598 6, 200 6, 500 
Juvenile and youth offender con- 
sideration ?___.-- 52 epikbuehinae 1, 408 1, 996 2, 286 2, 100 2, 300 
Revocation and special interview 3_|_......- ea ie dites 1, 382 1, 400 1, 450 
Determination of eligibility... caieealipenplnts = eae niet 438 800 1, 200 
On basis of reviews..................-- Sietaitidelns aah 3, 361 2, 636 3, 150 3, 650 
Progress report reviewed §__......_|_.---. whineal 3, 154 2, 503 3, 000 3. 500 
Washington review hearings 3-- - -- Seenteag 207 133 150 150 
EIN os narctek corenwasetoemend 1, 467 1,773 1, 701 1, 700 1, 775 
PUNTA dati scabhite peierihAdcobiehd keel 876 1, 029 976 1, 000 1. 050 
Mandatory release (conditional re- 
IE chcenntnidinwernminecatiinennt 591 744 725 700 725 
Meetings held at institutions_...........--| 153 158 168 177 77 
SN  - . ... cirichinesbueebece 10, 559 10, 974 11, 661 12, 000 13, 000 


! Population estimates are based on Bureau of Prisons estimates of 22,300 in 1960 and 23,100 in 1961, plus 
an estimated 800 Federal prisoners in Public Health institutions who also come under paroling authority 
of the Board. . 

2 Juveniles and youth offenders are given periodic review hearings at which parole may or may not be 
ordered. Reviews resulting in orders of parole are not listed in this line. 7 

3’ Tabulations of these three procedures were not included in the workload statements prior to 1958 or 1959 
as indicated. Reports reviewed which result in grants of parole are tabulated above in the ‘‘granted parole” 
line and are excluded from the “‘progress reports reviewed”’ line 

4 This figure covers only a fraction of the year since the act authorizing Board determinations of eligibility 
was not enacted and implemented until late in that year. There is a lag between date of commitment and 
date of Board action in such cases and thus, insofar as the Board is concerned, the act did not really start 
to become operative until fiscal year 1960. 


Youth correction division ! 





Actual I lated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Average population—youth institutions 3, 72 4, 027 5, 700 
Population, June 30, youth institutions 3, 805 3, O81 M 6. 000 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act-.- 1,217 1, 270 1, 203 1, 20 1, 200 
District of Columbia juveniles_-. 75 153 143 150 1X0 
Youth Correction Act S8uY9 1, 170 1, 603 2 22 550 
General law in youth institutions. 1,401 1,212 1, 032 1, % 2, 100 
Paroles granted by Youth Division 1, 560 1, 511 1, 646 2 100 2 300 
| 

Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act-..-.- 504 i7 488 5K 500 
District of Columbia juveniles-- | 117 R2 &9 y rh 
Youth Correction Act 330 453 700 950 1, 100 
General law in youth institutions_... 609 429 369 560 610 
Parole warrants issued by Youth Division 404 648 04 700 750 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 169 237 195 200) 200 
District of Columbia juveniles... 80 76 31 30 30 
Youth Correction Act | 100 184 260 320 350 
General law in youth institutions.... 115 152 109 Li 170 
Meetings held at institutions -- ; j 61 | 62 68 81 81 
Hearings conducted 3, 603 4, 007 4,704 5, OO 5, 500 
«4 








1 The Youth Correction Division has paroling authority over those committed under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, by the District of Columbia Juvenile Court, under the provisions of the Youth Correc- 
tions Act, and under the general criminal law but who are housed in some of the youth institutions 

2 A part of the estimated youth offender population in 1961 will be an undetermined number of offenders 
housed in a District of Columbia institution to be opened in the summer or fall of 1960. 
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Workload data—General law offenders in adult institutions 


























Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 | 1960 1961 

Average population, adult institutions _ ___ 17, 647 17, 953 18, 661 17, 900 18, 200 
Parole granted: General law in adult in- 

stitutions_.___.._- & 2, 866 2, 583 2, 739 2, 600 2, 600 
Parole warrants issued: General law in | 

adult institutions_- ohibaacwrentana 412 380 | 372 300 300 
Meetings held at institutions........._-__- 92 96 | | 100 96 06 
Hearings conducted-_-_...._...____. aaa | 6, 956 6, 967 | 6, 867 7, 000 7, 500 











INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $423,000, which would 
be an increase of $46,000 over the amount appropriated for the Board 
of Parole in the current fiscal year. 

It should be noted there are five additional positions requested. 

Do you have a statement to make with regard to this, Mr. Reed ? 

Mr. Rexp. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. You may proceed, if you will. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Reep. I would like, Mr, Chairman, if it meets with your ap- 

roval, to discuss today the Board’s program as relates to parole only. 
here is a new statute that was passed last year, Public Law 86-237, 
dealing with the Board’s responsibility under the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act which we will be presenting to the 
committee at a later date. Our discussion today is entirely related to 
parole matters. 

I would like to briefly discuss the expanded. responsibility that the 
Board has had placed upon it in recent legislation. I would like to go 
over our workload briefly with the committee and then to review some 
of the justification for the new staff that is requested in the budget 
that you have just referred to. 


WORKLOAD ARISING FROM YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


The committee, over the past several years, has been aware of the 
development of the Youth Corrections Act. It has been under way 
now some 6 years. We will discuss that as relates to the workload. 

Public Law 85-752 was passed by the Congress and was imple- 
mented by the signature of the President some 18 months ago. The 
new Public Law 85-752 requires the Board to operate under a new 
Adult Indeterminate Sentencing Act whereby the Board establishes 
initial hearings on each case committed under this section as well as 
establishing the parole date of grant or denial. 

At the present time there have been 647 cases committed, Mr. Chair- 
man, under this new Adult Indeterminate Sentencing Act. I re- 
member last year the committee was concerned about the workload. 
We project that during the oncoming year there will be some 800 
cases committed under this section where the Board has this dual 


responsibility of setting the minimum sentence as well as granting or 
denying parole. 
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In addition to these duties, the labor program, as I said, will be 
handled in a separate supplemental request to the committee. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Regarding the budget request, the committee will note, as the chair- 
man has just indicated, that while our request here is for a $46,000 
increase, actually only $30,000 of that is for new staff and for equip- 
ment. The other $16,000 is composed of within-grade promotions and 
routine matters. 

The $30,000 would be for two oo 11 analysts, two secretaries, 
grade 5, and one stenographer, grade 4 

I would like to make just a comment or two, if I could, about the 
importance and the need for this particular staff. Under the new 
law, the Adult Indeterminate Sentencing Act, the Board needs to 
have an analysis made of all of these cases before they come to the 
Board’s attention. 

We are attempting to improve our supervision of parolees released 
by the Board. The new act gives the Board authority to not only di- 
minish supervision on parolees, but to discharge from supervision 
parolees after they have satisfactorily behaved over a period of time 
under parole supervision. 

This, of course, is good business for the Government. It allows the 
probation officers’ caseloads to be reduced by the authority that the 
Board has under this statute. To intelligently do that, however, the 
Board needs to have currently before it supervision information from 
the field that would make it possible for us to diminish supervision 
or to discharge from supervision those deserving cases, so because 
of the fact that there is an increase in the number of youth offenders 
released, because of the accelerating of the commitments and the fact 
that the age has been advanced under the recent legislation to now 


include persons 25 years of age, there are some 4.000 cases under 


supervision under the Youth Corrections Act. 


WORKLOAD 


A comment or two about the workload figures: 

Mr. Roonry. Those are what I have been looking at. I wonder 
how these figures fit into this request. 

Mr. Reep. I would like to make a comment if I could about that, 
Mr. Chairman. I think the workload figures that we have before you 
are perhaps more complete and more accurate than we have had 
heretofore. 

I mentioned last year to you that we wanted to more accurately 
reflect the total workload of the Board than had heretofore been 
possible. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the firm figures, not the guesses, the 
firm figures comparing 1959 with 1958. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. As I started to say, as you compare that, for 
example, with the adult indeterminate sentence cases, you will note 
that in 1959 we had 38 cases. We propose, or predict, that in 1960 
there will be 800 cases and as I said a moment ago, we alre ady have— 
as of December 31—647 such cases committed at midyear, which would 


———————— 
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indicate that the 800 prediction is probably not enough to cover the 
pr oposed workload. 

Also under revocation and special interviews, we now record that 
procedure that heretofore had not been recorded. There were 1,582 
actions by the Board in 1959 in that section; total hearings conducted 
in 1959 were 11,661; and the estimate for 1960, 12.000. 

Mr. Roonry. You have more hearings according to this, and more 
meetings at the institution ¢ 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know as your workload shows a correspond- 
ing increase. 

Mr. Rerp. One of the points I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman, is 
the fact that the Board under this indeterminate sentence, this initial 
interview, is required, as I have indicated, that workload mounts up 
because there are two hearings in e: uc +h case, maybe more, but we are 
now taking a longer period of time in conducting these hearings and 
necessarily we are assuming some of the responsibility of the sentenc- 
ing court In our actions that we take on these cases. We are running 
now, hopefully, 20 or 25 cases per day whereas previously the Board 
ran as high as 30 or 40, or possibly 50 cases a day. 

The point that I wanted to make there was that with these more 
detailed responsibilities under the Board’s responsibility to establish 
the minimum sentence, we really are sharing a responsibility of the 
court in establishing the minimum sentence and em eligibility for 
parole. To do this, we cannot run through 30, 40, or 50 cases a day. 
We have to take longer in these hearings and that is one thing that is 
causing us real concern at the present time. 

Now, we requested, and I believe the Bureau of the Budget a year 
ago approved, the items that we are asking here and the committee 
did not see fit to grant it. I would hope that with the increased work- 
load that we have here, particularly in this indeterminate sentence 
group, running already to indicate possibly 900 or 1,000 cases next 
year, that the committee would see fit to allow us staffing of these 
positions to allow us to take care of this very great. responsibility. 


PERSON NEL INCREASES 


Mr. Roonry. I note from your green sheets that you would propose 
two GS-11’s, two 5’s, and one 4. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you figure that out ? 

Mr. Reep. Well, we have the assignment of clearing all of these 
cases on the initial hearing. We need to have a thorough study, we 
need to have a thorough evaluation by a competent staff member to go 
over this material before it is handed to the Board. Otherwise, with 
an eight-man board, we simply cannot handle the workload that this 
additional authority has placed upon the Board. This other problem 
and responsibility for discharging cases: Now, it is no longer neces- 
sary to keep a man under superv ision, if he has a 10-year sentence, 
for instance. If he is paroled in 3 years and serves well for a couple 
of years, he could be discharged. We don’t have to keep him on the 
rolis with the new authority that the new statute gives to the Board. 
We cannot take lightly that responsibility. We have to have thorough 
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staffing and know what we are doing before we take action to establish 
eligibility or to discharge from supervision. As I said a while ago, 
I think this is good business for the Government because it makes pos- 
sible taking those cases off of our supervision rolls, if we do not need 
to have them on indefinitely. 

In some cases, probably, the unnecesary harassment of the parolee 
for years was a damage to the parolee rather than a help or aid. We 
think this is a forward step. We have to properly staff it if we are 
going to do a good job in administering the job the Congress has 
given us. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Reed and Mr. Grout. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you, Mr. ite: We appreciate the chance 
to present our case. 


Fesrvary 3, 1960. 


Boarp or ImmicrRATION APPEALS 


WITNESS 
T. G. FINUCANE, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Rooney. The next part under “General administration” is the 
requested appropriation for the Board of Immigration Appeals, which 
is to be found at tab 7 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $261,100, which would be an in- 
crease of $11,100 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal 
year. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 7-1 through 7-5 
of the justification. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


ce ciml ee, 
I ea cd mines abenen mie seh erdbsdiiaiebenbainrenenesia 261, 100 
Ne nee sith aso sinmnnisin ammeaniorunss es tt 11, 100 


The Board of Immigration Appeals is a body set up by order of the Attorney 
General to consider appeals in all administrative adversary and related proceed- 
ings arising under the immigration and nationality laws. The Attorney General 
has delegated to the Board power to exercise all of his authority in considering 
such appeals (pt. 3, Code of Federal Regulations; secs. 3.1 to 3.8 issued under 
sec. 108, 66 Stat. 173, 8 U.S.C. 1103, sec. 2 of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950, 64 
Stat. 1261, and sec. 292, 66 Stat. 235, 8 U.S.C. 1362). 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that the Board will need $261,100 to continue its operations in 
1961. The increase of $11,100 over the amount appropriated for 1960 is attrib- 
utable in large part to additional costs of complying with statutory provisions 
concerning Government employees’ benefits. 
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The detailed changes are as follows: 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961__________________ — $850 
Cost of statutory provisions: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeeck Act) __-____-_________ $4, 560 
Retirement fund contribution__.__._.___._____________ sseiiinresatan 600 


Reh Ti. REC OUR IanO ed 2,100 
——— 17,260 

Lapse adjustment to maintain employment (average 0.6) ~-_.-.-_-.---__-_ 4, 690 
Net increase 


hippie ona on moan as 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Board estimates that it will receive approximately 2,250 new cases during 
the fiscal year 1961. 

It is now clear that the cases being appealed to the Board are mostly problem 
cases, involving complex issues of law or fact, or both, and cases which require 
careful thought and application in the discretionary area. 

In recent years there has been great emphasis on the demand for oral argu- 
ment, both by the alien and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Be- 
cause of the nature of the issues in the case, argument on both sides is often 
prolonged and complicated. The Service may press for reversal of a favorable 
decision by a special inquiry officer because of its possible impact on the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws generally. The Service may file a motion to 
the Board, seeking reconsideration of a decision. All these matters require 
additional time and study by the Board and its staff. During the past fiscal 
year 457 or about 24 percent of all cases appealed to the Board were heard in oral 
argument. While we have estimated 400 oral arguments for 1961, it appears 
that this figure may be exceeded. These were all problem cases presenting 
issues of new impression, complicated questions of law or fact, and interpretation 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and applicable regulations, and close 
questions involving the exercise of discretionary relief. Obviously the time 
required for presentation of such cases has increased both on the part of the 
alien and the Service. Apart from this the Service requested oral argument in 
53 cases because of the nature of the problems. The result has been that 62 
of the cases became precedent decisions which will eventually be published in 
bound volumes available to the public and courts and all interested parties. 
The demand for oral argument is on the increase. 

While there has been a reduction in the number of cases received the man-hour 
requirement will remain substantially the same. Simple cases are now the rare 
exception. Nevertheless, the authorized personnel of the Board has been cut 
from 35 to 32. In 1952 we had a personnel of 45, or a reduction since 1952 of 14 
positions. 

The Board will require its present staff to operate efficiently and to continue 
to maintain a normal and healthy operation. 
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Workload 
Actual Estimated 
ee Ber « 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
eee — 
Cases or matters:! | | 
Pending beginning of year tee ous 638 286 | 289 | 52 202 
Received a Steere 2, 746 2, 273 1, 930 | 2, 250 2 250 
Terminated -- __- en a 3, 098 | 2, 270 | 2, 067 2, 200 2, 200 
Pending end of ye ar 286 289 152 202 259 
1 Oral argument heard by Board 
Percent 
Number of cases 
received 
I ial ae 645 23. 5 
1958 (fiscal) __. ; aid : 460 20. 2 
1959 (fiscal) ; STs. - Ape 457 23.7 
1960 (fiscal) (estimate) __- shina 460) 20.4 
1961 (fiscal) (estimate)........._...__- : 160) 20.4 


Mr. Roonry. The requested increases are to be found at page 7-3. 

This is a pretty good-sized lapse adjustment of 34,690. 

Chairman of the Board, Mr. Finucane, I would ask if you have a 
prepared statement or a statement to make to the committee with 
regard to this requested increase. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Finucane. I would like to say for the information of the com- 
mittee, and I guess you are all aware of it, that the Board is an admin- 
istrative body set up by order of the Attorney General for the pur- 
pose of adjudic ating, at an appellate level, matters relating to immi- 
gration and nationality of a controversial nature. 


DECREASE IN WORKLOAD 


You will note I am sure that the easeload of the Board has been 

decreasing in recent years. I wish to say in that connection that the 
cases now coming to the Board are practically all what we might term 

problem cases, very controversial matters, matters which require a 
great deal of time on the part of the Board and its staff to consider 
thoroughly the cases and to render an appropriate decision. 

If the committee would be interested, I have some decisions of the 
nature I am discussing here that I would be happy to leave with the 
committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Finucane. This is an example of the type of work we have. 

Mr. Roonry. We will find time to look at them. 


DECREASE IN AUTHORIZED POSITIONS 


Mr. Finucane. I would secondly point out that under the Board’s 
present organization until today, we have dropped 14 positions. In 
1952 we had an authorized personnel of 45, and under the requested 
budget, we will have a personnel of not more than 31. 
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It provides for 32 jobs, but we deduct 1 for lapses and with our 
small organization we cannot operate with less than 31 personnel. I 
submit to the committee that with the increased difficulty of the cases 
that do come to us, plus the reduction in personnel from the time we 
had our highest caseload, what we are now requesting is very reason- 
able and absolutely necessary in order to do the job we are attempting. 

I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much. 


FEespruary 3, 1960. 
LIBRARY 


WITNESS 


s. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the library and is to be found 
under tab 8 of these justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $245,500, which would be an increase 
of $10,500 over the amount appropriated for this library in the current 
fiscal year. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 8-1 through 8-5. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Ig sneak ad Sct ila ate hc ese Ares lt Ge dee isteach alin $235, 000 
Estimate, 1961 sacacabSipcijiclacs. eae 


Increase ms 10, 500 





The library serves the staff of the Department of Justice with over 215,000 
volumes of legal and other related reference material. 

It is the responsibility of the librarian to formulate library policy, develop 
and maintain a sound collection of legal texts, periodicals, ete. A most essential 
item in rendering proper service is the preparation and maintenance of current 
indexes and catalogs of the material. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $245,500 will be needed to maintain and operate the de- 
partmental library in 1961. This is a net increase of $10,500 over the amount 
required for 1960; $4,410 of the additional sum requested is to meet the cost of 
statutory provisions relating to Government personnel generally and the balance 
of $6,090 is to permit filling one of two vacant positions which currently cannot 
be utilized because of limited funds. The estimate provides for the following 
changes: 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961_____-_ 


nw ssteelsannnon teh: ee 
Cost of statutory requirements: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act)_...___________ $2, 790 
Retirement fund contributions__________ ite detec ene 550 
Health insurance contributions__.___________________ 1, 500 
-————- 4, 840 
Lapse adjustment to permit filling an existing vacant position._._____ 6, 090 


Net increase eee 10, 500 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Department of Justice library embraces all libraries and library activities 
of the Department with the exception of those of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Bureau of Prisons, 
There are now more than 218,000 volumes on law and related subjects in the 
main library and the smaller collections are used to serve the employees of the 
Department in the preparation of legal briefs and memorandums as well as for 
general reference use. These resources make the Department of Justice libraries 
one of the foremost legal research centers of the Federal Government. 

The libraries of the Department are organized and managed according to 
nationally recognized library standards with certain variations necessitated by 
the unique physical arrangement and work responsibilities of the Department 
which they serve. The main library is the principal repository of all research 
materials, now containing approximately 110,000 volumes. The division libraries, 
and other smaller collections, maintain basic working collections of Federal 
reports and statutes, and a few important and widely used reference materials 
having particular application to the work of these specialized units. 

The main library has been fully catalogued and classified since 1938 and as 
time permits, the holdings prior to that time are also cataloged and classified, 
All the holdings of the smaller collections are cataloged and a union catalog 
of these holdings is maintained in the main library. The main purposes of the 
union catalog are to make all the resources of the libraries generally available 
throughout the Department and to avoid duplication. The libraries of the 
Department accumulate through purchase, gift, exchange, and deposit, organize: 
catalog; and keep up-to-date the collections of books and materials in the field 
of law and related subjects hereinbefore referred to. The principal library 
functions performed throughout the library system may be grouped under broad 
headings as follows: 

Acquisitions (including ordering, gifts, and exchanges) ; technical processing 
(including cataloging, classifying, and binding); circulation (including inter- 
library loan service); and reference; and the clerical functions necessary to 
support these activities. 

The budget request includes provision for the organized libraries as well as 
for the so-called library materials including newspapers, dictionaries, maps, 
directories, and similar items for the entire Department. In addition, it pro- 
vides for the purchase of new books and periodicals, upkeep service on existing 
materials, binding, repairing, supplies and equipment, and personnel costs. 

The amount requested for 1961 contemplates no new programs. It includes 
additional funds only for personal services and related costs which are either 
required by law or needed for a slight increase in manpower through the filling 
of an existing position, to keep pace with the expanded facilities provided by 
these libraries. Although the cost of books and library services continues to 
rise it is hoped that by careful administration and the selective acquisition of 
new materials the additional costs can be absorbed. 


W orkload 





Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Volumes in libraries .........-- iwieed aa 204, 273 212, 362 218, 650 223, 000 228. 000 
Acquired during year by purchase, gift, 

UR aisha ee ae aie isilitaidedadialitedseesateben 6,917 8, O89 6, 288 5, 000 5, 000 
Books and periodicals circulated... ........ 145, 040 112, 780 170, 484 150, 000 150, 000 
Books used in libraries for reference a 358, 492 | 407, 996 346, 242 350, 000 350, 000 
Books borrowed from other libraries. ___- 5, 442 6, 275 5, 097 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Books loaned to other libraries... ..... aa 1,311 1, 220 1, 063 1, 000 1,000 
Eo i onecnwuon 6,079 | 7,008 7, 236 | 7,000 7, 000 
Cards added to public catalog. ......-..... 9, 124 9, 804 8, 494 | 9, 000 | 9, 000 





Norte.—The figures given for books and periodicals circulated and used for reference (items 3 and 4) do 
not reflect use of the Criminal Division library nor the smaller collections where there are no librarians on 
duty. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR LAPSE ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Roonry. The increases are set forth at page 8-3. There isn’t 
much that can be done with any of them with the exception of this 
figure of $6,090. What about this, Mr. Andretta 

Mr. Anpretra. The library, of course, Mr. Chairman, doesn’t have 
much of a turnover. This year we are required to pick up a lapse of 
$9,273. Next year it will be $3,181. Being a small operation and the 
type it is, for example, with librarians in each of the divisions, we 
have to fill these jobs as fast as they come up. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have on the rolls at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Anpretra. At the present time we have 20 on the rolls. We are 
allowed 23 jobs. We allowed 21.4 for average employment under the 
money we have so we have a vacancy of one job, Mr. Chairman, 
actually. 

Then $4,840 is needed for mandatory increases for these operations. 


Frprvuary 3, 1960. 
ADMINISTRATIVE Drtviston 


WITNESS 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now turn to the Administrative Division, the 
details concerning which are to be found under tab 9. 

The request is in the amount of $2,277,600, which would mean an 
increase of $200,600 over the amount appropriated for the Adminis- 
trative Division in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 9-1 through 9-13 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Appropriation, 1960__- mei et 





SpnenrennereunaIna Se oc 2 3 aU ee ald abel alten d toe aneidecs create aie 2, 277, 600 
ROIS Saas eee abe ee Oe 200, 600 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


The Administrative Assistant Attorney General is head of the Administrative 
Division, which is charged with responsibility for the business management of 
the Department. This includes among other things the formulation, presenta- 
tion, and execution of the Department’s budget; the recruitment, appointment, 
placement, training, and classification of personnel: the allotment, disbursement, 
and accounting for funds; the collection and compilation of statistics; the 
purchase of supplies and equipment; allotment and utilization of space, along 
with necessary administrative services such as duplication, telephones, trans- 
portation, ete.; the receipt and distribution of mail; maintenance and disposi- 
tion of files and records; the examination and inspection of field and judicial 
offices ; the study of departmental offices with a view to effecting improvements 
in organization and practices; making management studies; and generally the 
administration of similar staff services. The Administrative Assistant Attorney 
General also supervises the administrative operations of the U.S. marshals’ and 
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attorneys’ offices, the Board of Immigration Appeals, the Board of Parole, and the 
Office of the Pardon Attorney. 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that $2,277,600 will be required in 1961 by the Administrative 
Division to discharge the responsibility of conducting and managing the business 
affairs of the Department of Justice. Of the increase of $200,600 over the 
amount of direct appropriation for 1960, $50,000 replaces the amount formerly 
reimbursed this appropriation by the Office of Alien Property for executive and 
administrative services in fiscal year 1960. The remainder of $150,600 represents 
increases required in 1961 as follows: 

Cost of statutory requirements: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) Bieta: $27, 700 
Retirement fund contributions related to personal services 6. 000 
Health insurance contributions____-~_- ’ . 24 G00 


Total_- issbcte rs oaimdidicadaece : 5S, 300 
Lapse adjustment to. permit. ‘filling greater proportion of authorized 
positions now vacant to provide additional manpower needed in 
several critical areas (average 15) : 
Additional travel to support stepped-up program of field examinations 
and to meet higher travel costs__- ' 7 


76, 200 


onan a a «, OOO 
Amounts needed to equal 1959 increases in cost of doing business: 
Communication services— eee » OO) 
Rents and utility services cilia ta iat 1, OO} 
Printing and reproduction 1, 000 
[eer COREPRCCUEL SOT VIOOR 6 ne ice cnewiunne . 1, 000 
Supplies and materials ae 1, 000 
Total- = ‘2 7 6, 000 
Replacement of additional automobile in 1961 and the cost of furni 
ture replacement tied MAA tp Cai lola Me ach rica tins cilcanbbis ethane gees 10, 000 
Total increase in operating cost ; 157. 500 
Direct appropriation of amount formerly reimbursed by Office of Alien 
Property _ a i A aa ick ae ft Oe 50. 000 
Less savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961 —6, 900 


Net appropriation inerease__.......__________. 7 200, 600 


General statement 


‘his Division serves as the principal business office of the Department and as 


the center for departmentwide administrative and advisory programs It 
inaintains liaison between the Department and the Bureau of the Budget, Civil 
Service Commission, General Accounting Office, and General Services Adminis 
tration. It handles the Department’s finances and housekeeping matters as well 
as the compilation of statistical information on litigation, examination of field 
offices, and management studies. These duties continue to 
complexity as the activities of the Department and the 
expand. 


grow in volume and 
growth of the country 
The personnel of the Administrative Division has lagged considerably behind 
the overall growth of the Department in recent years. For some years, be 
cause of limited funds, it has been impossible to employ more than 90 percent 
of the authorized staff provided for this Division. In order to get along we hay 
had to avail ourselves of every shortcut possible and curtail even essential 
services at times. As a result, serious manpower deficiencies 
several areas, particularly in those responsible for statistical services, a 
ing, and financial reports where the workload volume has steadily increas 
operations of the Department expanded. It is principally to relieve this condi 
tion that funds are requested in 1961 to permit filling an average of 15 of the 
approximately 24 vacant positions which, due to lack of money, we have been 
unable to fill and which resulted in the deterioration of the services we must 
perform. 

The cost of complying with statutory provisions governing 
and the Government’s contribution to employees’ retirement 


have developed in 
ecount 


edi as the 


i 


salary increases 
and health insur- 


ance funds will require a total of $58,300 in additional funds in 1961. 
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Small increases are included for travel to support a more intensified program 
of site examinations of field offices and to meet the rising prices of services and 
facilities Which it is necessary to maintain at reasonable levels. 

Provision is also sought to replace an additional passenger car, bringing to two 
the number to be replaced in 1961. The cars to be retired, which are well past 
the standards of age and mileage prescribed for the replacement of Government- 
ewned vehicles and have become extremely expensive to keep in operating con- 
dition, are as follows: 


Mileage 


| 


| 


Make Year Serial No. Fig, ta 

| Actual, Estimated, 

| Dec. 4, 1959 | June 30, 1960 

— il haces poetic Ri ; ail al 
Cadillac--- 3 sek aie lice me emma 1950 | 807553122 | 87, 635 90, 000 
Chrysler eg ach eee 722262 | 46, 464 52, 000 


! 


Fifty thousand dollars is required to replace the amount currently authorized 
to be reimbursed this Division by the Office of Alien Property for routine ad- 
ministrative services. This conforms with the action taken last year in making 
direct appropriations for such amounts as the work of the Alien 


Property 
Office diminishes. 


As pointed out to the committees last year, no additional 
personnel or facilities ever were authorized to perform this work. At the 
time the procedure was approved by Congress the direct appropriation for the 
Administrative Division was cut by the amount of the reimbursement authorized 
from the Office of Alien Property. This will complete the reversion to direct 
financing of all activities of the Administrative Division since it is planned 
to transfer all remaning activities of the Alien Property Office on June 30, 1960, 
to one of the regular divisions of the Department. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTS OFFICE 


This Office is responsible for all accounting and budget functions at the 
departmental level and for providing detailed accounting and budgeting for the 
smaller units of the Department. It includes the following organizational units: 

1. Budget. 
Accounting. 
Financial Reports. 
Payroll. 

Statistical Services. 

The Budget Unit provides overall guidance in budget matters to the con- 
stituent bureaus and divisions of the Department and coordinates the budget 
programs of these activities with general departmental policies. It serves as 
the central liaison between the Department, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress in all such matters. The Department’s 
1961 budget totals about $2838 million and involves over 31,200 employees. 

The Accounting Unit maintains general ledger accounts for all activities of 
the Department, except for the three bureaus, and detailed allotment accounts 
for the boards, smaller divisions and offices of the Department 


attorneys and marshals offices. It audits financial reports and 
US. 


Or ig 09 09 


and the U.S. 

accounts of 
marshals which are required in their capacity as Government disbursing 
officers, payroll, travel, and miscellaneous vouchers covering the boards and 
similar units referred to above. This unit processed almost 158,000 accounting 
documents in 1959. 

The Financial Reports Unit prepares analyses, statements, reports, ete., re- 
quired by internal management and other governmental agencies. It 
responsible for conducting internal audits as required. 

Payroll operations covering over 2,500 employees of the Department are 
handled by the Payroll Unit. This unit also performs related functions such 
as maintenance of records of the individual employees’ pay, employees’ earnings 
and deductions for savings bonds, retirement, life insurance, ete., and the 
certification of information concerning individual employees for retirement, 
insurance, and other purposes. 

Statistical services are furnished all segments of the Department, other than 
the bureaus, by the Statistical and Machine Services Unit. 


is also 


These include the 
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compilation of detailed information on the number of cases filed, terminated, 
and pending, as well as the nature of the actions, etc.; the processing of account- 
ing documents, personnel actions for statistical reporting and miscellaneous 
other matters concerning various departmental activities, and the preparation 
of reports, tables, charts, and graphs interpreting and portraying the information 
in a meaningful form. This unit processed over 130 million punched cards in 
1959 in connection with these functions. Modern machines and methods are 
utilized to the optimum extent. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE OFFICE 


This office is consulted on problems and situations requiring advice on legal] 
and administrative procedures relating to the service of process, court cages, 
witnesses, and similar procedural matters. It is the liaison and control center 
for procuring witnesses from the armed services, foreign, and certain govern- 
mental agencies for appearance before grand juries and at trials. 

The office reviews and prepares memoranda for the approval of the Admin- 
istrative Assistant Attorney General on proposed bills submitted by Congress 
to the Department for its views. It passes upon contracts and submissions 
of questions to the Comptroller General for decisions, administers the program 
for the consolidated bonding of employees, checks on claims of discrimination 
by contractors dealing with the Department, interprets the regulations on 
overtime and mileage allowances of deputy marshals, and considers and ad- 
judicates tort claims arising from actions of departmental employees. 

It is responsible for the field examination of the official acts, records and ac- 
counts of U.S. attorneys and marshals and, upon request, those of the ad- 
ministrative officers of U.S. courts. General examinations are scheduled to 
cover all offices in a district on a regular 2-year basis. Special examinations 
are undertaken when warranted by conditions in a particular office. Every 
effort is made to maintain the staff necessary to meet these schedules but it 
is difficult to recruit and retain qualified personnel for these specialized positions. 


MANAGEMENT OFFICE 


This Office serves in management improvement matters, in organization and 
methods matters, forms control, and reports management. The management 
improvement program encompasses both departmental and field offices. The 
management office consists of the forms and reports section, and a newly created 
management analysis section. 

The Management Office has the operational responsibility for the Depart- 
ment’s directives control system and overall responsibility for technical direc- 
tion and assistance to bureaus and offices with established forms and reports 
programs, and for direct assistance to other components, departmental and 
field, of the Department. 

During fiscal year 1959, in conjunction with the General Accounting Office, 
procedures were adopted with respect to cases referred to the Department of 
Justice whereby nonessential “status” notices and information to General Ac- 
counting Office were eliminated and form letters were adopted for routine cor- 
respondence. These procedures resulted in reduction of approximately 20 per- 
cent in the correspondence, and the replacement of approximately 45 percent 
by form letters. It is estimated that of the entire correspondence workload 
under the prior procedure, only 20 percent will hereafter require individually 
typed letters. 

A plan submitted to the General Services Administration for simplifying 
annual reports of Federal agencies on space managed by the agencies was 
adopted. Substantial savings were realized in compiling the information for 
this report. 

PERSONNEL OFFICE 


This Office develops and directs the personnel program for the Department 
and provides personnel services in the field and for departmental employees in 
Washington. It is responsible for formulating and issuing policy, position classi- 
fication, pay administration, and staffing; employee evaluation, employee devel- 
opment, training, relations, services, recognition, and incentives; personnel rec- 
ords and reporting, and program evaluation. 

In 1959 it processed more than 12,000 personnel actions, answered an equal 
number of calls for information, made over 1,600 qualification checks, conducted 
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almost 2,000 position surveys, computed annuities, ete., for about 2,900 employees, 
and handled over 17,000 interviews and inquiries concerning the placement of 


employees. 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES OFFICE 


This Office has supervision over the Secretarial and Reproduction Section, 
telephone office, garage, and the Supplies and Printing Section. It is also re- 
sponsible for the acquisition, utilization, and disposal of space for the Depart- 
ment plus building maintenance and services. 

Manual telephone service in the Department was replaced by the installation 
of a dial switchboard which has vastly improved telephone service. An average 
of 22,350 calls a day are handled. 

In cooperation with the General Services Administration, plans are formu- 
lated for constructing new Federal buildings throughout the country. In 1959 
space estimates were also submitted on 56 proposed new buildings. 

A program of upgrading space and equipment is in effect, and physical im- 
provements were made in 16 buildings where the Department occupies space. 

A total of 17,720 requisitions for supplies and equipment and 11,271 orders for 
printing were processed in 1959. 

A major accomplishment has been the reduction in leased space and the con- 
solidation of legal units heretofore in scattered buildings. Space occupied in 
the Colonial Hotel Building, under lease, has been vacated and the occupants 
are now housed in Government-owned structures. A unit of the Lands Division 
was also moved from leased space at Ninth and Massachusetts Avenue to Gov- 
ernment-owned space. 

The utilization and disposal of excess property, both real and personal, has 
continued favorably. Excess personal property having a total acquisition value 
in excess of $5 million was processed in the Department, with the Bureau of 
Prisons the chief beneficiary from the disposals. 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 


The Records Administration Office is responsible for the administration of 
records of the Department, including field offices. This program consists, mainly 
of management surveys and analyses of the Department’s records; segregating 
and processing records for retirement that have legal, administrative, or his- 
torical significance; transferring to intermediate repositories records which 
may be subject to disposal at the expiration of a certain period of time; recom- 
mendation and submission to the National Archives and Congress of disposal lists 
and schedules for the destruction of obsolete records; and review and analysis of 
all recordkeeping functions and the creation of new recordkeeping systems when 
necessary. 

It is also the central recordkeeping organization of the Department and in 
this capacity receives, dispatches, classifies, assigns, controls, files, services, 
and performs all record functions on mail, files, and records of the Department. 
It also has custody and control of the legal and administrative files of the 
Department including those files relating to the national defense. 

This Office received and dispatched over 21% million pieces of mail in 1959, 
classified and assigned almost 696,000 pieces, and filed over 828,000 pieces. It 
disposed of approximately 48,000 cubic feet of old records by destruction or 
retirement. 

The records retirement program was initiated in 1944; at that time the De- 
partment’s records amounted to 910,000 cubic feet. The average annual ac- 
cumulation of records has been about 50,000 cubic feet. This Office disposed of 
1,142,305 cubic feet since then, leaving 517,695 cubic feet on hand. Savings 
resulting from this program are as follows: 


IT NN i 142, 789 
an on Cabinets at 650 cach... JE fie Ase Oi eh ee $7, 139, 450 
mee cdmed \(mngare feeteieliii) ou le  e  r 999, 523 
Cost of space, at $4 per square foot (annual rental) __.__________ $3, 998, 092 
Salvage as waste paper SES ccc $170, 8438 


me KO se I ee a $11, 308, 385 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR LAPSE ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What sort of a modest sum do you have in here for 
lapse adjustments / 
Mr. Anpretra. That is a sizable figure. 
Mr. Rooney. $76,200. How many do you have on the rolls now, 
Mr. Andretta? 
NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Anpretrra. Mr. Chairman, we are allowed 376 positions, and 
we have 335 people on the rolls. I have never been able to fill up to 
the authorized jobs we have and I don’t intend to, but I would like 
to fill some of the vacancies that are beginning to hurt by not being 
filled. If we could fill 15 of the present 41 vacancies, we would be 
doing all right. I think we could get along, but we are being hurt 
in our Accounts Section and we are being hurt in our statistical 
operation, the machine processing units and the examiner's unit, 

Mr. Rooney. Would that amount to half of the 876.2007 

Mr. Anprerra. No. The $76,200 covers the whole 15 jobs. I would 
like, Mr. Chairman, to add some examiners and some people in the 
management unit. You remember you gave us some money to start 
our Management unit and we have st: arted on the thing and they are 
doing very well. We are running into areas where we can see pros- 
pects for a great deal of improvement and savings m the operations 
of the Department. We would like to strengthen that. I would like 
to put more people on in the examiner's function because the courts 
are making more and more demands on us for the use of our exam- 
iners. I am having a problem finding them since they must travel 
allthe time. Itis very ‘diffic ‘ult to keep them after a while. 

You will recall that the conference last year put back $25,000 in 
the Administrative Division with the note in the report that we add 
to the examiner staff. 

Mr. Rooney. We were told that that was going to save money. 
Here you want $200,600 more than you had last vear. 

Mr. Anpretra. $58.300 of that, of course. is mandator v. They are 
increases that we cannot help. The *\ include the health program, for 
example. 

ALIEN PROPERTY FUNDS 


Then $50,000 is in place of the Alien Property transfer, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want to call your attention to the fact that we are not going 
to get a transfer from Alien Property any more. We used to avail 
ourselves, you will remember, of $100,000 from Alien P roperty. Then 
last year we lost $50,000 of it and this year they are taking away the 
other $50,000 so that we cannot avail ourselves of any money from 
that working fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask why not. 

Mr. Anprerra. Simply that in liquidating the Office of Alien 
Property and putting it into a divisional operation 

Mr. Rooney. That $50,000 came out of the funds 1 in the hands of 
the Alien Property Custodian and were not taxpayers’ dollars. Now 
you want to replace this with real, live dollars; 1s that correct 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, appropriated money. 
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Mr. Rooney. Why do you have to do that? You are still not 
wiping out the operation. 

Mr. Anpretra. No, we are not. 

Mr. Rooney. You are still going to hang on to the funds. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should we do it ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. We don’t like this. 

So far we have saved $76.200 and $50, 01 10. What else can we save ? 


AUTOMOBILES AND FURNITURE REQUESTED 


Mr. Anprerra. Please, not that much. We are asking $10,000 for 
equipment. We want to replace two automobiles and to buy some 
furniture that we badly need. 

Mr. Rooney. Who js that Chrysler car for’ Who uses that car? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is in our departmental pool. That is a ear 
that was obtained through a forfeiture. It did not cost us anything, 
back some years ago. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have too much mileage on it. 

Mr. ANpreETTA. No, but it is a real old one and the transmission is 
allshot. It was shot when we got it, in fact. 

There is a lot of furniture around the Department that is getting 
pretty old. It is 26 or 27 years old. We think maybe we ought to 
start working toward replacing that. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the breakdown of the automobile and furni- 
ture ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Under “09” equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find it / 

Mr. Brown. It appears on the green sheet on page 17. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not a breakdown. 

Mr. Anpretra. Here it is on page 9-5. 

Mr. Rooney. That only refers to the automobile. 

Mr. Anprerra. Other equipment ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. What is the breakdown of the $10.000? 

Mr. Anprerra. $3,000 of it is for automobiles and the other $7,000 
would be for furniture. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the S7.000 7 

Mr. Anpretra. I will put that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following was subsequently furnished :) 

Statement showing analysis of proposed purchase of 


) furniture and filing equipment 
for the administrative division (for replacement only) 


Amount Number 
Executive type chairs, at $121 each $1, 452 12 
Lock-type filing cabinets, at $65 eacl 5, 525 285 
Round off 23 - 

Total 


7, 000 


For use by division heads. 
? For the Records Division 
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Mr. Anprerra. The other miscellaneous items are just to bring us up 
to our current rate of expenditures for supplies, equipment and the 
basic costs of doing business in the Department. For es on 
communications ser vices, we spent $30,697 last year and this year we 
have $24,000, but we anticipate it is going to be nearer $26, 000. There 
is a $4, 000 saving in there. There is not only a saving in that, but 
when we went ov er to the automatic operation, we saved liv e operators’ 
salaries. We have stepped up our rents and utilities services by 
$1,000. That is for IBM machinery, principally that is in our statis- 
tical and tabulating unit. 

On printing and} reproduction, for example, we have stepped that up 
to $15,000. That isa $1,000 increase. 

Mr. Rooney. As to these automobiles, are these the two mentioned 
at page 76 of the committee print? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They are the two that are described at page 9-5 of the 
justifications ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Program and financing 











| 1958 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


oereeenteion teal aes ae 





Program by activities: 
Direct costs: 
1. Conduct of Supreme Court proceedings and co- 


ordination of appellate matters_.......... . $356, 708 $391, 000 $412, 700 
ey ee ED ee ceencnenmne ae 2, 268, 821 | 2, 350, 000 2, 670, 300 
3. Criminal matters_____ weit Sasi ehihitiadil ' 1, 475, 854 | 1, 493, 000 | 1, 694, 000 
4. Claims, customs, and general civil matters_.___- | 3, 193, 037 | 3, 158, 000 3, 382, 600 
BB ND occ uckb eee ati tk | 3,017,977 | 3, 032, 000 3, 347, 400 
NS EERE EEE EOE i it 406, 198 437,000 | 480, 000 
7. Internal security matters_......._____- . ; 1, 134, 132 1, 097, 000 | 1, 105, 000 
Os UR POUNCE 5 hoa nccciicndcdccetitinin ues 483, 221 | 517, 000 568, 000 
Total direct costs...................... oats 12, 335, 948 12, 475, 000 13, 550, 000 
Reimbursable costs: | | 
4. Claims, customs, and general civil matters.........)._.- ‘ ae 50, 000 
Total program costs____ Scheid Siam a 12, 335, 948 12, 475, 000 | 13, 660, 000 
9. Relation of costs to oblig¢ ations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years (unpaid undelivered or- | 
Pe CP). onc cucunuwdnhtdadibahddewiunadeed aoa —61, 667 
Total program (obligations)_................... --| 12,274, 281 12, 475, 000 13, 600, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts_--_-..__- icine midis | 94, 501 | SRR OGD |. ocecsencauee 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 __- -| 402 |_. seal ; 
Advences and reimbursements from non-F ederal sources_.|_____- ‘sa s —50, 000 
Unoblizated balance no longer available_______- os 3, 816 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............ | 12,373,000 12,690,000 | 13, 550, 000 
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Object classification 





























—-— | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions...-.....-.-.---.-------- 1, 290 1, 323 1, 377 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._-_-_._-- <n 45 15 15 
Average number of all employees- --..-..-...---.---..-------- 1, 241 1, 259 1, 331 
Number of employees at end of year_..- i 1, 257 1, 276 1, 350 
Average GS grade and salary- - - pn aielihiendntnen= btiniliat aah 9.0 $7,553 | 8.9 $7,573 | 8&9 $7, 595 
‘Average salary of ungraded positions.._.. eas dice $12, 875 | $13,300 $13, 300 
Direct costs: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ 6 Semen $9, 135, 480 $9, 546, 630 $10,145, 540 
Positions other than permanent-.... J 316, 824 111, 200 111, 200 
Other personal services _ - - aes incest 50, 020 75, 170 | 39, 860 
Tota) personal services..........-.-.--....-...-.-} 9, 502, 324 | 9, 733, 000 10, 296, 600 
02 Travel-.. yee eens 380, 951 364, 200 406, 200 
03 Transportation of things. . | 3, 750 | 2, 600 2, 600 
04 Communication services_..........-.... title xs 159, 669 | 145, 250 153, 050 
05 Rents and utility services.............-- : cei 4, 955 |-- cosatikeen hilt tiMntiyincit statins 
06 Printing and reproduction -- ‘ ; 334, 284 377, 000 | 413, 000 
07 Other contractual services ..........- ‘ 1, 159, 388 1, 142, 850 1, 11, 150 
08 Supplies and materials...........- A ‘ 92, 167 | 54, 500 | 59, 600 
09 Equipment ( picid | 100, 437 | 46, 300 | 63, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 582, 431 | 603, 200 637, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. -- | 7, 750 oililjal : 
15 Taxes and assessments. 7, 842 | 6, 100 | 6, 100 
J ep 
Total direct costs __. | 12,335,948 | 12,475,000} 13, 550,000 
Reimbursable costs: } } | 
07 Other contractual services 50, 000 
Total costs... _- ; : 12,335,948 | 12,475,000 | 13, 600, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)- —61, 667 on 
Total obligations -_._. eee ae 2, 274, 281 | 12,475,000 | 13, 600, 000 





Mr. Rooney. The next appropriation item is entitled “Salaries and 
expenses, general legal activities,” and appears at page 79 of the 
committee print. The details are to be found under tab 10 of the 
justifications. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $13,550,000, which would be an in- 
crease of $950,000 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal 
year. When comparative transfers are taken into consideration the 
increase is reflected at $1,075,000. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS TO OTHER ACCOUNTS 


I note that you indicate in arriving at your base the amount of 
$125,000 as a comparative transfer to Salaries and Expenses, U.S. At- 
torneys and Marshals. 

The fact is that the committee and the Congress last year allowed 
$200,000, not $125,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is correct, of which only $125,000 was given 
to the U.S. attorneys and the other $75,000 is retained in the Criminal 
Division for the Organized Crime and Racketeering Unit, Mr. Chair- 
man, to cover personnel that was kept in the Criminal Division. For 
example, most of the crew that handled the Apalachin case are on the 
Criminal Division roll and they are still being retained in the Criminal 
Division. 

The $125,000 covers personnel that was transferred in New York 
City, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Miami. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do I understand this $200,000 is in this budget again? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For this so-called drive on organized crime? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; $125,000 in the U.S. attorney’s appropria- 
tion now and $75,000 in this one, in general legal. 

If I may advert to the $1,075,000 # 

Mr. Roonry. Is any of this money to be used in connection with a 
study, or is this to do actual work ? 

Mr. Anpretra. This is to do actual work in law enforcement, in han- 
dling cases that are now in the mill in,one way or another. 

Mr. Wilkey, when he comes over, will be prepared to talk a little 
more about that. In reference to the $1,075,000 overall increase for 
general legal, I would like to point out that $224,560 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if before you got into that we in- 
serted at this poimt im the record pages 10-1 through 10-5 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATI 


i a wiles $12, 600, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, U.S. attorneys 


I cece ener . 125, 000 
Amount available, 1960__..__________ = pipes bcuibaie wendnicee 12, 475, 000 
I es sieceliceeaaeeiinana le isi _ 18, 550, 000 
Increase ro Fe ee ' ‘ 1, O75, 000 


Office or division 1960 require Decreases Increases 1961 estimate 
Solicitor General $391, 000 $880 $22, 580 $412, 700 
Tax Division-_- 2, 350, 000 6, 700 327, 000 2, 670, 300 
Criminal Division 1, 493, 000 4, 900 115, 900 1, 604, 000 
Civil Division --_- 3, 158, 000 9, 600 284, 200 3, 432, 600 
Lands Division 3, 032, 000 6, 700 322, 100 3, 347, 400 
Office of Legal Counsel 437, 000 1, 500 24, 500 460, 000 
Internal Security Division 1, 097, 000 3, 600 11, 600 1, 105, 000 
Civil Rights Division 517, 000 1,450 52, 450 568, 000 
Total obligations 12, 475, 000 35, 330 1, 160, 330 13, 600, 000 
Reimbursements (costs and expenses recovered 
in foreign litigation) _- 50. 000 ~F), 000 
Total direct obligations 12, 475, 000 35, 330 1, 110, 330 13, 550, 000 


This appropriation provides for the operating expenses of 
Office of Solicitor General 
Tax Division 
Criminal Division 
Civil Division 
Lands Division 
Office of Legal Counsel 
Internal Security Division 
Civil Rights Division 


It is estimated that an appropriation of $13,550,000 will be needed for fiscal 
year 1961 to meet the requirements of the several legal divisions listed above. 


This is a net increase of $1.075,000 over the amount required for 1960. 
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fanguage change 

The appropriation language for 1961 contains the following proviso: 

“Provided, That costs and expenses paid from appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, recovered during the current fiscal year in connection with 
litigation in foreign countries shall be credited to this appropriation.” 

This proviso would permit recrediting to the appropriation of amounts ex- 
pended as nonresident and attachment deposits, witness and counsel fees, and 
other costs, regarded as court expenses under systems of law in other countries 
and which may be recovered from the losing side. Since such suits are almost 
jnvariably over a year in length, the recoveries of these moneys occur usually 
jn later years and do not constitute the principal claim, which is deposited to 
the Treasury to the credit of the client agency. 

PROGRAM 


AND PERFORMANCE 


The following activities of the 
appropriation : 

1. Conduct of Supreme Court proceedings and coordination of appellate mat- 
ters.—This consists of supervising and controlling all appellate matters and 
representing the Government before the Supreme Court. 

2. General tar matters.—This involves the prosecution or defense of cases 
arising under the internal revenue laws and other tax statutes. 


legal Department are financed from this 








Caseload 
Actual Estimate 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
Pending, beginning of year 4, 685 4, 386 4, 261 4,131 
Received 5, 811 6, 540 6, 867 
Terminated 6,110 6, 670 7,003 
Pending, end of year 4, 386 4, 4,131 | 3, 995 


3. Criminal matters. 





These embrace all 


, 


actions in criminal law except tax 

internal security, antitrust and civil rights matters. 
Caseload 
Actual Estimate 
1958 1959 1960 1961 

Pending, beginning of year 187 146 165 157 
Received 3, 720 3, 472 3, 418 3, 493 
Terminated 3, 761 3, 453 3, 426 3, 499 
Pending, end of year 146 165 157 151 


t. Claims, customs, 


and general civil matters. 


The prosecution or defense of 


civil suits and claims of the Government, except tax, land, civil rights, and alien 
property matters, are handled by this activity. 


Caseload 
Actual Estimate 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
Pending, beginning of year 14, 024 14, 307 14, 303 15, 301 
Received 8, 462 8, 746 9, 505 9, 725 
Terminated 8,179 8, 750 8, 507 8, 955 
Pending, end of year 14, 307 14, 303 15, 301 16, 071 
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. Lands matters.—These include all civil suits and matters relating to title, 
snmemhen. and use of Federal land and natural resources, including civil] litiga- 
ay involving Indians and Indian affairs in which the United States is interesteg. 

Legal opinions.—Opinions are prepared for the President and executive 
itioce and proposed Executive orders and proclamations are reviewed as to 
form and legality. 

7. Internal security matters—This involves litigation and related matters 
concerning the internal security of the United States. 

8. Civil rights matters.—Cases and matters involving the civil rights of per. 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United Sates are covered by this function. 


Caseload 


Actual Estimate 
1958 | 1959 1960 | 1961 
i 
Pending, beginning of year 143 409 401 | 400 
Received___ a S87 | 2, O89 1,998 | 2. 000 
Terminated 621 2, 097 1, 999 000 
Pending, end of year , 409 401 400 | 400 





Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Andretta. 
BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. AnpretTTa. $224,360 is due to statutory requirements, for ex- 
ample; health benefits contributions, retirement fund contributions, 
and within-grade promotions; $364,760 is due to 54 additional posi- 
tions that we are asking in the Tax Division and the Civil Division and 
which they will talk about when they come over; $160,410 covers lapse 

reductions to provide for 18.6 man-years employment; $50,000 is to 
cover the cost of foreign litigation; $216,700 is what the Attorney 
General referred to as the cost of appraisers, experts, and so forth, in 
lands and Indian cases and $94,100 is to cover general miscellaneous 
legal expenses that are mostly uncontrollable, in order to bring us up to 
the current rate of expenditure. Everything we do is running higher 
in cost than it ever did. We are being assessed costs by the courts in 
many of our cases for indigent de fendants and they are just going 
overboard on medical examinations especially in tort cases and also 
psychiatric examinations in criminal cases, which are costing us plenty 
of money, plus the additional costs for transcript and reporting and 
all the miscellaneous litigation costs. 

As to each of these items, the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the divisions will be here and be able to discuss details with you. 
I would like to address myself to the Solicitor General’s Office now 
because he is home ill and could not be here. 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. 
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Fesrvuary 3, 1960. 
OFFICE OF THE So.icrror GENERAL 
WITNESS 


s. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall, at this point, indicate that the detail with 
regard to the Office of Solicitor General is to be found under tab 11 
of the justification. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $412,700, an increase of $21,700 over 
the amount appropriated for this office in the present fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall, at this point, insert in the record pages 11-1 through 11-4 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


INNER TRS = I coo nih on cceaath Roveckiceage nebo ts Se OR $391, 000 
I i aa alah eal il i aaa ee eee on eee Se 412, 700 


eI. = caress cent gspasesieeeiecmnpienieiinnee eee tak caine atk Sole 2 Sete Ter 21, 700 


Under the direction of the Attorney General, the Solicitor General has special 
charge of the business of, and appears for and represents, the Government in the 
Supreme Court. When requested by the Attorney General, the Solicitor General 
may conduct and argue any case in any court of the United States in which 
the United States is interested, or may attend to the interests of the Government 
in any State court or elsewhere, conferring with and directing the activities 
of the Federal law officers throughout the country when the occasion so requires. 
No appeal is taken by the United States to any appellate court without the au- 
thorization of the Solicitor General. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $412,700 will be needed for the operation of this Office 
during the fiscal year 1961. The increase of $21,700 is required mainly to meet 
mandatory provisions of the statutes regulating employee benefits, to permit 
filling an existing vacancy which due to lack of funds cannot be utilized in the 
current year, and to cover anticipated higher costs for printing in 1961. The 
details are as follows: 


Cost of statutory provisions: 


Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) ---_-----_-_-~ $2,770 

Health Benefits contributions (Public Law 86—-382)___- 1, 700 

Retirement Fund contributions__..-.__.___--___ bales 500 
—— $ 4,970 
Lapse adjustment to permit filling an authorized position now vacant.. 8,310 
Increased communications costs__._._.._..---_------~- ici heasakintetel ieeieem 300 
Anticipated increase in printing requirements____--_--_____-______-_---~- 9, 000 
Savings due to 1 less compensable day in 1961_--___---_______-____--_ —S880 
BRU RN hi oic ssn inn ricci asin colon sabi niki etait adalat a 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The budget provision requested for 1961 contemplates that the work of this 
Office will increase slightly in 1960 and 1961 from the level of 1959. While this 
important work must be and is kept current, it has been done under considerable 
pressure and strain by the limited staff currently available. 
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In the fiscal year 1960 it will be possible with the funds presently ay: ailable, 
to employ only about 98 percent of the staff authorized or an average of 25 
employees. Funds are included in 1961 to permit filling an existing vacancy 
which would allow an average of 26 employees or 1 less than the full comple. 
ment of personnel authorized for this Office. This will alleviate some of the 
strain and still provide the necessary manpower to handle a rising caseload 
with the requisite precision and deliberation. 

Additional funds are also included to cover the cost of complying with statu- 
tory requirements governing the payment of employee benefits and to augment 
the allotments for miscellaneous expenses particularly in the item for printing 
where rising prices and additional volume are expected to increase costs next 
year by $9,000 over the amount available this year. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. I don’t see any workload table here, Mr. Andretta, 

Mr. Anprerra. There is one on 10-5. 

Mr. Rooney. I am wondering, do you duplicate these figures under 
the divisions so we will have them before us when we get to them? 
I am speaking of the ones under tab 10. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. I beg pardon, do we what? 

Mr. Roonry. When we get, for instance, to the Criminal Division, 
do we have caseload figures / 

Mr. Anpretrra. Yes. They will have caseload figures en each of the 
divisions. 

Mr. Roonry. Are they in here / 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, they are in here. They are not for the Solicitor 
General, but for the other offices. 

Mr. Rooney. I am just looking at the ¢ nes Division. 

Anpretta. They have them in there by sections, I believe. 

Mr. Brown. Pages 13-29, Mr. Chairman, and several pages pre- 
ceding that I think show caseload figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the workload for the Office of the Solici- 
tor General. 

Mr. Anprerra. The work of the Solicitor General’s Office keeps 
pretty much on the same high level and increases with the additional 
work in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Roonry. We would like to see what sort of increases. You had 
a workload table last year and generally over the years we have had 
workload tables. We had a workload statement at page 105 of last 
year’s hearings. 

Mr. Anprerra. | thought it was in here, Mr. Chairman. It isn’t in 
here. I will have to put it in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point in the record a workload 
statement conforming to the one published at page 105 of last year’s 
hearings, which will indicate the actual figures in 1957, 1958, and 195: 

(The information referred to was subsequently fur nished as 


follows:) 
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W orkload 


Actual 
| 1957 1958 1959 
Cases or matters | | | 
Pending beginning of year 5 4 181 | 117 
Received , 680 | 586 | 677 
Terminated. wait. G 593 | 650 | 665 
Pending end of year ee eee 181 117 129 
Other activities | 
Appellate determinations made by the Solicitor General's | 
ane 1,129 985 943 
‘ertiorari determinations made by the Solicitor Gener al’s 
Office 501 427 | 434 
Miscellaneous recommendations passed on in the Solicitor 
General's Office 70! 78 o8 
Total cases or matters “ - 2, 474 | 2, 257 | 2, 269 
| 





Mr. Rooney. I have a suspicion that your wor kload must have gone 
down even below the figures shown in last year’s hearings, as it has 
been going down in the last 3 years. Now, we are confronted with a 
request for $21,700 increase in appropriation and a nice fat lapse ad- 
justment of $5,510. 

Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, the Solicitor General has got all the 
workload figures and everything. He hoped to be here and bring 
them, but he got a case of atypical pneumonia which confined him in 
his home. I am sorry I do not have the figures with me. I should 
have gotten them. I am sure they will make out a good case about 
how busy they are in that office. I know they are. One indication of 
it is the printing bill, the way it is going up. That is one of the items 
of increase In this appropriation. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Four thousand nine hundred and seventy dollars is for mandatory 
items, then $8,310 is for the lapse adjustment to provide filling one 
more position. He has 25 people and this would bring him to his 
full quota of 26 positions. 

PRINTING 


The largest increase actually is for printing. As you know, they 
have to print the briefs and Sicde of all cases that go up on ap- 
peal. Already this year in the first 6 months we have spent some 
$65,000 on printing and the big volume of printing is in the last half 
of the year when a lot of cases and appeals are filed before the sum- 
mer recess, 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you spend for printing last year? It 
was only $122,513, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you want to go to $154,000 ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. With the workload falling off 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. They actually have 
obligated through January of this year $88,000, so you see, on that 


basis it is going to run to $150,000 this year, at least and surely next 
vear. 
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Mr. Rooney. This would be the busier part of the year, would it 
not, the portion to which you are referring ? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Anpretra. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Brown. Of course it is for 7 months of the year. 

Mr. Anpretra. We have noticed in the years back that we get a 
lot of these printing bills 
Mr. Roonry. What was the figure for the first 6 months in 1959? 

Mr. Brown. I will have to get that for you. I will put that in 
the record. 
(The information supplied follows :) 





Obligations incurred under printing and reproduction for the first 6 months of 
fiscal year 1959 as compared to 1960—Office of Solicitor General 


Fiscal year: Amount 
ace etchant phat Sn seeopnieiade mae -. $50, 857 
PI idk adeeb bh ted hehehe till dit endobcicnnnheesimisatd a cad _.... 65,648 


Mr. Roonry. Thank you. 
Ferruary 3, 1960. 
Tax Drviston 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES K. RICE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Cc. GUY TADLOCK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now turn to the Tax Division. The details 
are to be found under tab 12 of these justifications. 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $2,670,500, which would be an 
increase of $320,300 over the amount appropriated for the Tax Divi- 
sion in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point insert in the record pages 12-1 through 12-26. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


i htt tier erantins 
i Ete er AE ee : 


$2 
» 


. 350, 000 
, 670, 300 
Increase_____ PU TECE TSE PE eS Te een yg Vee eee ; i : 320, 300 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Tax Division will require $2,670,000 to meet its needs in 1961. This is an 
increase of $320,300 over the amount available for 1960 of which $256,300 is 
requested for salaries and related costs of 40 additional employees and the 
remainder of $64,000 is principally for costs of meeting statutory provisions 
relating to Government personnel. 





Sav 
Cos 


Ma 


Sal 


Inc 


Int 
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The 1961 estimate provides for the following changes: 

















|New positions| Other Total 
ii ls ek dl | cui Liat apa 
Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961. ~.-_.-- oanndares ; — $6, 700 — $6, 700 
Cost of statutory requirements: | ! 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck AS ol bein b dbl amiedonll 29, 500 | 29, 500 
Retirement fund contributions.__- : $12, 300 1, 300 30, 600 
Health benefits contributions ; : 2, 600 | 17, 700 20, 300 
ee ee eS fees ————— ee 
Total, statutory costs............... scpicincageieeed hanna 14, 900 48, 500 63, 400 
Maintenance of employment__...........-.---.-.----- = 2 6, 200 | 6, 200 
Salaries of new personnel: | 
20 attorneys, GS-11, at $7,030___..___- Shs csuta ah iebetand .| BO Ge fed ncdcccoccies | 140, 600 
20 stenographers, GS-4, at $3,755. y debalc - ihe | 76, 4... iss- . 75, 300 
Total, new salaries.______- 7 oh ee | 215, 900 j...... 215, 900 
Increase in travel costs... aeadnddemen be ddeis Tica, hs sah icubadphal dinate “16, 000° 16, 000 
| = —— — — -} = ———- 
Increase in miscellaneous expenses related to new personnel: | 
Communication services ae in a Ret a adenet ed 4, 000 
Printing and reproduction. : ceductnensyanensl 6, 500 |-- kane 6, 500 
Other contractual services _ _- i ' eee LGD loadae oe 1, 600 
Supplies and materials ni abies a dae biaeebeldeben Ri TOO: tescnscecdosicel 3, 100 
Equipment. Sata i ci Bele eaicabieeall 10, 300 | itis ocnieiiontl -| 10, 300 
Total, miscellaneous expenses-__--_. Jaboaoeemlaa 500 25, 500 
Ss MOIS TO UN i ct ee ee | 256, 300 | 64, 000 | 320, 300 
| 








The Tax Division under the charge of an Assistant Attorney General has 
the responsibility of representing the United States and its officers in civil 
and criminal litigation arising under the internal revenue laws pending in all 
Federal and State courts, except the Tax Court of the United States. 

The Division’s duties in civil tax litigation include (1) the preparation and 
trial of cases in the U.S. district courts, the U.S. Court of Claims and State 
courts; (2) the preparation of briefs and conduct of oral arguments in the 
U.S. courts of appeals, including appeals from decisions of the Tax Court, and 
in State appellate courts; and (3) the preparation of petitions for certiorari 
and briefs and the conduct of oral arguments in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on assignment by, and under the supervision of, the Solicitor General. 
The Division exercises compromise and settlement functions with respect to 
civil tax litigation. It has jurisdiction over questions of intergovernmental 
tax immunity, whether arising by reason of an attempt by a State to impose 
a tax upon the exercise of the Federal power or by reason of resistance on 
the part of a State to the imposition of a Federal tax. 

The Division’s responsibilities in criminal offenses under the revenue laws 
include the control and supervision of the institution of criminal proceedings 
and collaboration with U.S. attorneys in the conduct of such proceedings in the 
trial and appellate courts. Excluded from its jurisdiction are liquor and nar- 
cotic tax matters and offenses under the Wagering Tax Act. 

It is imperative that the Tax Division receive the increase in operating funds 
in order to continue the expeditious and otherwise proper handling of the ex- 
panding workload and to meet the rising costs of litigation.’ 

The amount of litigation the Tax Division is called upon to handle each year 
is uncontrollable by the Department of Justice. The volume of civil work 
depends to a great extent upon the number of suits filed by taxpayers, while 
the number of criminal cases developed has a direct relation to the fraud 
investigation activities of the Revenue Service and to the number of recommen- 
dations for prosecution forwarded to the Department of Justice for consider- 
ation. 

The principal objectives of the Division, as defined by the Attorney General, 
are to handle the civil tax cases and matters coming within its jurisdiction in 
the most efficient and expeditious manner commensurate with the best interests 
of the United States and taxpayers, and to prosecute vigorously criminal vio- 

'New work was up 7.2 percent in fiscal 1959 over 1958, 18 percent over fiseal 1957, 28 
percent over fiscal 1956, und 140 percent over fiscal 1949 In line with the general price 
rise, there have been steady increases in printing and reproduction fees, communication 


rates, expenses incident to official travel, prices charged for items of supply and equip- 
ment, etc 
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lations of the internal revenue laws, having in mind the deterrent effect upop 
future violations as well as the rights of the individuals involved. 

During the past decade the principal problem confronting the Division has 
been the steady increase in the number of cases it has been called upon to 
handle. During the fiscal year just ended, the number of cases received ex. 
ceeded 6,000 for the first time in history and was more than 3 times the number 
received 12 years ago (1,860). There appears to be no end in sight to a con- 
tinued steady rise in new tax litigation and this continuous ascent is reflected 
graphically as follows: ? 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE BY ACTIVITY 


The Tax Division represents a single activity under the appropriation for 
general legal activities. The work is divided into two main categories, i.e, 
civil and criminal tax litigation and matters. Civil cases and matters com- 
prise 90 percent of the volume of work, and criminal, the remaining 10 percent. 
Correspondingly, the civil work accounts for 90 percent of the cost of Operations 
and the criminal activity 10 percent.’ 


A. Workload data and past year’s performance 


Fiscal 1959 was probably the busiest and most productive in the history of 
the Tax Division. For the fifth consecutive year a reduction was accomplished 
in the backlog of pending cases; and, as in the previous 4 years, the reduction 
was made in the face of a further increase in new business. New highs in work 
production were established; a decrease was effected in the amount of money 
involved in civil tax litigation: there was a sustantial increase in savings in 
money to the Government in litigation concluded during the year: continued 
improvement was made in speeding up the handling of the Division’s work ; and 
the Division enjoyed unusually good success in winning court Cases. 

1. Backlog—During fiscal year 1959, the volume of new business continued to 
increase as it has in every year except one since the conclusion of World War II. 
For the first time. new work exceeded 6,000 cases and 
has averaged 10 percent each year over the past 10 years and there is every 
indication that the upward trend will continue. The situation is revealed by 
the following table, which in addition to showing the actual situation for the 
past 13 years, makes predictions for the current and budget years. 


matters. The increase 





2 The upward trend in regular tax cases, both criminal and civil, continued in the first 
quarter of the 1960 fiscal year when the number of hew cases increased 9 percent over the 


first quarter of fiscal 1959. At the same time, however, there was a dropping off of the 
number of mortgage foreclosures in which tax liens were involved, bankruptcies, and 
miscellaneous matters Che increase in regular civil cases (refund suits in the Federal 


district courts and the Court of Claims and Tax Court reviews) and in criminal cases has 
a greater impact upon the workload of division attorneys and the financial requirements 
inasmuch as S85 percent of the staff handle such cases and SS pereent of the funds are 
devoted to their processing. 

Twenty-three employees are assigned to criminal tax work, about 8 percent of the 
authorized staff During rush periods, attorneys and clerical employees from other see- 
tions are assigned temporarily to criminal tax work 


| 
| 





INCREASE IN TAX LITIGATION 
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Workload data, actual 1947-59, estimated 1960-61 


Nee nee ee eee erence ee ee 











Actual Estimated 
Work OS —- Se ES aa 7 3 F 

| 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
——$——$ ____ —| —————E— ——|— _ |——-| ——|— | == 
en 2, 237|2, 504|3, 23413, 68714, 454]4, 875/5, 540/6, 606/6, 77016, 210|5, 064 4, 685| 4, 386/4, 26114, 131 
Received _ _________--}1, 856|2, 348]2, 603]3, 691]3, 130/3, 836/4, 360 4, 314]4, 544]4, 827|5, 225/5, 81116, 22716, 540 6, 867 
eae (1, 589}1, 618/2, 150)2, 324/2, 709/3, 171/3, 294/4, 15015, 104]5, 973}5, 604/6, 110/16, 352)6, 670!7, 003 
iii \2, 504(3, _ 687/4, 454/ 4, 875 5, 540)6, re 77 = 5, 064) 4, 685/4, 386/4, 261\4, 131}, 095 











Nores.—Predictions : 

Incoming : Increase over past 10 years has averaged 10 percent per year; over 
past 5 years has averaged 7 percent per year. It is estimated that the trend will 
continue during 1960 and 1961, and that new work will increase at least 5 percent 
each year. 

Closed: It is estimated that closings will increase 5 percent in 1960 and that 
the backlog will be cut by 130 cases. If the increase requested herein is author- 
ized, it is estimated that closings will increase another 5 percent in 1961, and 
that the backlog will be cut 136 cases. 

In presenting the workload data chart a year ago with the justification for the 
1960 fiscal year it was predicted that the Division would receive 6,400 tax cases 
and matters in fiscal 1959 and close 6,100, resulting in a backlog increase of 300 
eases. As indicated, receipts totaled 6,227 (up 7 percent) and closing jumped to 
6,352 (up 4 percent), with the result that the pending workload was cut 125 
cases and matters.‘ It is believed that this reduction, taken in conjunction with 
the decrease in dollar backlog, represents an outstanding accomplishment, par- 
ticularly because of the rise in the volume of work, which made it essential to 
increase closings over the records set in the fiscal years 1958, 1957, 1956, and 
1955. Furthermore, during the earlier years, much of the so-called deadwood 
had been eliminated and all of the “water” squeezed out. 

During the period 1947 through 1954, work production and closings increased 
each year, but the increases were not enough to keep pace with the heavy in- 
erease in the volume of new business. Consequently, pending business increased 
from 2,237 at the beginning of fiscal 1947 to 6,606 at the end of fiscal 1953, an 
increase of 4,369 cases and matters. In fiscal 1954, this increase in backlog 
which had been steady and uninterrupted since fiscal 1946, was substantially 
brought to a halt, the increase being only 164 as against an increase in fiscal year 
1953, or 1,066. In fiscal 1955, the Division for the first time in 10 years reduced 
its caseload, the reduction amounting to 560 cases and matters. Further re- 
ductions were accomplished in the fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. In 
the 5 years ending June 30, 1959, the backlog has been reduced by more than 
2,500 cases. Closings in the 5-year period exceeded 29,000, compared with 15,524 
in the previous 5 years, and 21,000 closings in the 8-vear period 1947-4. 

2. Work production.—In the past 5 years, there has been a substantial stepup 
in work production. Through 1959 there had been no increase in the staff of the 
Division since 1956; yet, as shown by the following figures, the output of the 
Division has increased sharply. For the second straight year the legal staff 
made more than 1,000 formal court appearances to try or argue cases, and other 
wise set new records in work performance. 


The backlog was reduced in 5 of the 8 major categories of work, 1.e.. criminal, Court 
of Claims, Tax Court reviews, lien, and miscellaneous legal matters. The increase in 
pending work was very slight in the other categories, t.e., district court cases up 37, State 
court up 27, and bankruptcy, receivership and probate cases up 23. The better than 7 
percent increase in new business resulted from increases in 6 of the 8 categories, i.e., Court 
of Claims cases, Tax Court reviews, bankruptcy, receivership and probate cases, State 
court cases, lien, and miscellaneons legal matters Likewise, the amount of money involved 
i 1959 increased sharply from $183 million to $219 


in tax litigation commenced in fiscal 
million (up 29 percent). 
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| | | | i 





1959 | 1958 1957 | 1956 1955 1954 

aul i 1, 281 | ; on ea es sale a 683 | an , a 
‘ases tried or argued -- pewsne ak ay ,Ol7 922 921 | 756 i 5 446 
a prepared : 1, 071 976 946} 933} 789 731 583 504 
Legal memorandums 2, 812 2, 607 2, 847 2,485 | 2,059] 1,941 | 1,728 1, 470 
Responsive pleadings ; | 1,405 | 1,006 | 1,053 | 1,014 | 896 (1) (1) (a) 

Complaints filed_--.. eeleccer ch Len er ee 175) 14) 116} 196 140 124 
Closings. -- ‘ _....------| 6,352 | 6,110} 5,604] 5,973 5,104} 4,150} 3,204 3,171 
Savings and collections ?-........-..-| $174.9 | $123.6 | $89.9 | $66.8 | $52.3) $55.2] $23.2] $26.5 


} } 


1 Figures not available. 
Shown in millions of dollars. 


Tax Division attorneys conducted 85 percent of all trials and arguments in 
fiseal 1959, which were up 25 percent over 1958 and 200 percent over 1952. 
Division attorneys conducted 93 percent of the civil trials and arguments while 
U.S. attorneys conducted 90 percent of the criminal. In addition, hundreds of 
court appearances were made by Division attorneys to argue motions, conduct 
pretrial conferences, etc.; increased use was made of the discovery procedures 
provided for in the Rules of Civil Procedure, e.g., taking of depositions, serving 
interrogatories, requests for admissions, and the production of documents; and 
numerous field trips were made to obtain witnesses and exhibits and to otherwise 
prepare cases for trial. 

3. Savings and recoveries.—The Tax Division during fiscal 1959, saved the 
Treasury $174.9 million, and limited recovery against the Government to 16 
percent of the amount claimed in refund suits. This is the lowest percentage of 
recovery for taxpayers in the history’‘of the Division. Since 1952 the Division 
has saved the Government a total of $516.7 million, and taxpayers’ recoveries 
have been limited to 24 percent of their claims. This compares with total savings 
in the 6-year period 1947 through 1952 of $70.8 million and recoveries by tax- 
payers of 42 percent of the amount previously paid by them.’ Additiorally, the 
Division collected directly from delinquent taxpayers $18.5 million during 1959, 
compared with $7.1 million the year before, and $6.1 million in 19538. In the 
past 7 years, total collections have exceeded $89 million compared with $69 mil- 
lion collected in the 7-year period 1946-52, an average collection of $2.8 million 
more each year during the current 7-year period. 

For the second time since 1950, the amount of money involved in civil tax 
litigation was reduced during fiscal 1959 (1958 was the last time). The great 
increase in tax litigation began in 1947, and has continued almost without inter- 
ruption ever since. Great as the increase in the number of new cases has been, 
the increase in the dollar amounts involved has been even greater. sack in 
1947, only $85 million was involved in all Federal tax litigation (excluding Tax 
Court litigation). By 1952, the amount had risen to $292 million. And, by the 
beginning of fiscal 1959, the figure had reached $597 million, well over one-half 
billion dollars and more than seven times the amount involved in ligitation in 
1947. This steady increase in dollar amount was brought to a halt in fiscal 1958, 
and in 1959, for the second time in 9 years, the dollar backlog was rolled back, 
the amount exceeding $43 million, despite the fact that new cases received in 
1959 alone involved $219 million.® 

4. Speedup.—As a part of the Attorney General's program to eliminate delay 
and to relieve court congestion, the Tax Division has concentrated its efforts 
during the past 6 years in speeding up the handling of litigation and removing 
roadblocks to expeditious conclusion of court cases. Substantial progress has 
been made in the reduction of the number of requests for extensions of time 
to file responsive pleadings and in requests for continuances; shortening (by 
more than 17 months) the time to conclude an average case; in reducing con- 
siderably in the past 3 years the period required to process settlement offers: 

*If taxpayers had recovered 42 percent of the claims during the past year (the 6-year 
average, 1947-52) rather than 16 percent, an additional $92 million would have been 
disbursed by the Treasury Department. 

* Cases closed involved $262 million compared with $203 million in the cases closed in 
1958. Since July 1, 1947, 18,409 civil cases have been received involving $1.7 billion. 
During that time 16.951 civil cases have been closed involving $1.2 billion. In the past 
6 fiscal years (1954—59), 10.507 civil cases were closed involving $866 million. In 1947. the 
average civil case involved $60,000, while in fiscal 1959 the average was $160,000 per case. 


53087—60 6 
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and in cutting by more than 70 percent the time required to get checks into the 
hands of taxpayers who had been successful in refund suits.’ 

One of the principal achievements of the Division over the past 6 years 
has been the elimination of the delay, so prevalent prior to 1953, in bringing 
cases to issue because of the failure to file answers and other responsive plead- 
ings within a reasonable time. This problem was the subject of much adverse 
comment among bench and bar, and often resulted in unduly large amounts of 
interest being paid to those taxpayers who prevailed in refund suits. Requests 
for extension of the time allowed for filing responsive pleadings in pending 
cases have been constantly reduced from an average of over two per case in 
1953, to 0.2 per case in 1956, to 0.1 per case in 1957, and 0.06 per case in 1959, 
In 1,178 civil cases requiring the filing of responsive pleadings in 1959, only 
70 requests for extensions were filed. In 1952, in 914 cases, 1,845 requests for 
extensions were filed. 

An analysis of cases decided through the past 8 years furnishes evidence of a 
marked reduction in the time required to handle tax cases in the various 
courts, and indicates that, in addition to reducing the number of pending cases 
in each of the past 5 years, the Division bas gradually reached a_ position 
wherein its work, for the most part, is being handled on a current basis. The 
figures below measure the period from the time a case is first received in the 
Division until the particular court renders a final decision. The time during 
which an appeal is under consideration is inciuded in the figures for the appellate 
courts. 

Average time to handle cascs 





Civil eases 1959 1959 
Supreme Court 4 months 2 ve I t 
Court of appeals 71 l ve im 
Vistrict courts 1 year, 7 months 2 years, 11 mont 
Court of Claims 2 yeu y mont |} 4 years, 10 mont 


5. Success.—In addition to increasing production and otherwise handling 

expeditiously the heavy influx of new work, the Tax Division was unusually 
successful in fiscal 1959 in winning cases (overall 68 percent of the decisions 
were in favor of the Government, the highest margin of victory in over 9 years) 
and in obtaining satisfactory results in several major areas of controversy.” 
During the 1958 term (roughly corresponding to the 1959 fiscal year) the Su 
preme Court rendered decisions in nine civil tax cases on the merits, all in favor 
of the Government’s position.” 
The Division was successful in 70 percent of the decisions handed down by the 
U.S. courts of appeals, compared with 73 percent last year, 64 percent in 1957, 
65 percent in 1956, and 62 percent in 1952. The record of success in each of the 
past 2 years is the highest in the past 15 years. 

At this time last year there was concern for the margin of 


success in tax 
cases at the trial level which had declined somewhat in fiscal 


years 1957 and 





‘Interest at 6 percent runs against the Government until refund checks are issued 
Through the operation of the Litigation Control Unit and the Tax Liaison Committee this 
time has been reduced from an average of 7 months to 2 months from the time judgments 
become final against the United States. In fiscal 1959, taxpayers recovered $33,210,154 
(only 16 percent) of the amount sued for ($208,125,813) Interest on the recoveries for 
5 months is $830,000, the amount saved by the general speedup in handling cases, and 
particularly through the operations of the Litigation Control Unit The direct savings in 
interest during the 3 years’ operation of the Litigation Control Unit is approximately $2.1 
million. 

* After much litigation in the lower courts the Department of Justice successfully con 
cluded cases before the Supreme Court which established that (1) salaries of State 
employees are subject to the reach of a Federal tax levy and that a responsible State 
official who refuses to honor the levy is personally liable: (2) employers’ contributions to 
union welfare funds are not wages to the extent that they would take precedence over 
Federal] taxes in bankruptey distributions: (3) expenditures to promote or defeat State 
initiative Measures are the same as expenditures to promote or defeat other types of 
legislation and are not deductible as expenses for tax purposes; (4) construction workers 
employed for indefinite periods at jobsites away from their family homes are not entitled 
to travel expense deductions: and (5) sums received by automobile dealers and paid into 
dealer-reserve accounts held by financial companies are income to the dealers in the year 
received. 


*In the past 6 terms (1953-58) the Supreme Court rendered decisions on the merits 


in 71 civil tax cases. The Government was successful in 56, or 79 percent of the cases, the 
taxpayer prevailing in 15. During the 1958 term two criminal cases were decided by the 
Supreme Court, one in favor of the Government and one in favor of the defendant's posi- 
tion which requested a further hearing below. 
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158. One of the major objectives during fiscal 1959 was to improve perform- 
ance in the trial courts and at the same time maintain the large measure of 
suecess Which had been obtained in the appellate courts. The results are grati- 
fying and indicate the accomplishment of the objective. The Division pre- 
vailed in 68 percent of the decisions handed down by the Federal district courts, 
the Court of Claims, and State courts in civil tax cases in fiscal 1959. This 
compares With 55 percent in fiscal 1958, 61 percent in 1957, and 64 percent in both 
1958 and 1952. The maintenance of this margin of success will be one of the 
principal aims throughout fiscal years 1960 and 1961. als. 
On the criminal side, the Department obtained pleas of guilty or conviction 
in 92 percent of the cases disposed of. This compares with the following per- 
centages of success: 95 percent in fiscal 1958 ; 95 percent in 1957; and 94 percent 
in 1953. Four hundred and ninety-seven persons were convicted of tax fraud com- 
pared with 592 in fiscal 1958. Prison terms totaled 848 years, and fines amounted 
to $2,201,984 compared with prison terms of 1,007 years and 


fines totaling 
$2,016,325 in fiscal 1958. In the past 5 years (1955 


oY), 3,180 persons have 
been convicted of tax fraud and given sentences totaling 4,768 years’ imprison- 
ment and fines of $11.3 million, compared with 2,295 convictions resulting in 
3.147 vears’ imprisonment and $11.1 million in fines in the 5-year period 1950—54. 

6. Procedural improvements.—As a means of combating the problems arising 
from the steady growth in the volume of tax litigation, the Division has pro- 
vided for the constant review of its methods of operation and numerous steps 
have been taken to speed up interoffice processing of cases and to improve liaison 
with the Internal Revenue Service. A monthly inventory system calling for the 
listing of cases in various postures, e.g., pending in compromise, on appeal, as to 
age, amount involved, issues, etc., and, the operation of a followup system, have 
assured that each step is taken within prescribed time limits and that no prob- 
lems are allowed to accumulate. In recent months a Criminal Tax Liaison 
Committee was established between the Tax Division and the Internal Revenue 
Service. The creation of this committee resulted from the great success which 
has been realized from the permanent liaison committee created some 3 years 
ago to consider interagency problems concerned with the civil administration 
and enforcement of the internal revenue laws between the ’ 


fax Division and the 
Chief Counsels’ Office of the Revenue Service. 


In addition, a Litigation Policy 
Committee was formed in 1958S to eliminate unnecessary and wasteful litigation. 
This committee, composed of representatives from the Tax Division, the Solicitor 
General's Office, and the Offices of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
Chief Counsel, was established at the suggestion of the Mills subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee.” 

A Litigation Control Unit was established within the Division, in 1957, to be 
responsible for reviewing continuously the status of the work of all sections, 
for expediting the flow of cases and matters through the Division and through 
the courts, and for making recommendations for the improvement of operating 
procedures and organization. A new Claims Section was created 
1957, to handle all civil matters in the courts of original jurisdiction other 
than refund suits which remain with the Trial Section. One important reason 
for the creation of the new section was to give more emphasis to the Government’s 
collection efforts at a time when funds were and are so urgently needed for 
overall governmental operations. 


in December 


Increased collections have already resulted 
from this change and future benefits of great magnitude are expected™ In 
addition, the personnel remaining in the Trial Section are in a much better posi- 
tion to concentrate on defending the growing volume of refund suits. 

A nationwide drive to set up pretrial conferences in civil tax cases conducted 
during the past 3 years contributed materially to the speed with which cases 
were tried and concluded. This effort was in conformity with one of the 
Attorney General’s main suggestions to the Conferences to Relieve Court Con- 
gestion. Over 1,200 cases have been pretried in the past 2% years and an 
increasing number of district court judges are adopting this means of expediting 
the disposal of cases. 

Due to the efforts of the Tax Division, special tax calendars have been set up 
in numerous district courts throughout the country, making it possible to con- 
centrate legal counsel and available witnesses to dispose of tax cases in a group 


’Meetings have been called to consider litigation strategy in several major areas of 
controversy, @.g., the extent of allowances for depletion of mineral deposits ; factors to be 
sidered in the so-called widow cases ; ramifications of the Supreme Court’s decision dis- 
allowing expenses of workers accepting positions away from their family residences: ete. 
Collections jumped from $7 million in 1958 to $18.5 million in fiscal 1959. 
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with the minimum expenditure of effort and time. This procedure has been 
successful in those districts which have adopted it, and an increasing number 
of courts are considering its use in setting cases for hearing. 

Extensive and growing use has been made of the discovery procedures allowed 
under the Rules of Civil Procedure, e.g., taking depositions, serving interroga- 
tories, requesting admission and the production of documents, etc. 

Increasing utilization of pretrial procedures, which define and narrow the 
issues, limit witnesses and otherwise conserve or eliminate the time required 
in the formal trial of cases, the use of discovery procedures, and the fixing 
of special tax dockets, have not only permitted the speedy handling of cases but 
have eliminated wasted effort and reduced excessive expenditures for travel, 
witness fees, etc. It is only because of the adoption and use of these and 
other measures that the Tax Division has been able to increase its production 
and handle the unprecedented volume of work within the funds available” 

Consideration will continue to be given to the improvement of existing office 
procedure with an eye to eliminating any roadblocks in that direction. This 
concerted divisional effort in the past few years, together with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s program to clear congested dockets, made 1956, 1957, 1958, and particularly 
1959, the most successful and productive years in the history of the Division. 

7. Comparison.—The achievements of the past 6 years are due partly, of 
course, to the provision for additional funds and personnel. It is important to 
note, however, that the legal staff has not increased since 1956, that the overall 
increase since 1951 is only 50 percent, and that because of limited funds which 
prevented the filling of attorney vacancies throughout 1959, the legal staff reached 
its lowest point during the latter part of the fiscal year since 1955, but that work 
production increased as follows: 

{In percent] 
1959 fiscal year over 


1958 | 1957 1955 1953 1951 

Cases received__..__.___- Jota Sead sacl 7] 18 37 43 99 
Cases closed__.........- be ondlandelbill meee | 4 13 24 62 134 
Trials and arguments.............-...- decnisinsksaateee 25 39 6y 122 162 
NN I annie 10 13 36 | 84 118 
Legal memos written__ -- ines ae s -1 37 | 63 68 
Pleadings prepared aoe Gokaaantd wnaeide 33 49 81 | (: “ 

Savings and collections _. ; : és 41 105 234 | 653 1, 123 
Personnel... ....-. 3 ; ; ies 0 0 20 | 20 i 

i 


1 Figures not available. 


The following graph depicts the rise in tax litigation and shows the disparity 
between the amount of work received and the funds available for operations. 
While new cases have risen 235 percent in the past 12 years, funds have risen 
only slightly more than 150 percent, and even this increase was due in substantial 
part to automatic or uncontrollable increases in operating costs, such as pay 
raises and price increases. Inasmuch as the Division’s legal staff has increased 
only 67 percent over the same period, it must be concluded that the adoption 
of better office procedures, the institution of new litigation techniques, increased 
and closer liaison with the Internal Revenue Service, the U.S. attorneys and the 
courts, and the exercise of more effective managerial control of the workload 
and the working staff have been the principal factors contributing to the 
extraordinary accomplishments of the past 6 years. 


2QOn top of the improvements noted, the staff's willing contribution of overtime and 
other extraordinary services has been an important factor in our success. 
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B. Work pending and anticipated—Current and budget year program 

The Division during the next 2 years is faced with the prospect of receiving and 
handling over 13,800 new cases of all types, an increase of approximately 15 
percent over the 12,039 cases received during the last 2 years. 


See workload 
data chart, supra. Additionally, it must continue the processing of more than 
4,200 cases involving $553 million which were pending on July 1, 1958, 

1. New tax litigation.— 

(a) General: As indicated, the work of the Tax Division has increased 
steadily for the past 12 years. Analysis of the factors which influence the 
workload of the Division—all of which are outside of Division control—confirm 
continuation over the next few years of the rising trend in the volume of work.” 
If the Government is to be properly represented and the Internal Revenue Code 
effectively enforced, the growth of this Division must keep pace with the increase 
in its workload. 

Testifying in support of operating funds for fiscal 1960, both the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue have indicated 
expansion of the collection and enforcement activities of the Revenue Service. 
A substantial increase in the number of agents, auditors, and revenue officers 
was indicated with a view towards increasing further the number of tax returns 
audited, already up 8 percent in 1958 over the previous year, as well as enlarging 
general enforcement.“ Such an expansion of activities by the Division's chief 
client would inevitably be reflected by an increased in workload. 

Recently, in a speech before the annual conference of tax executives, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue stressed the need to check abuses in deductions 
for business expenses, especially those covering so-called business trip, enter 
tainment expenses, the purchase and use of automobiles and airplanes, etc. He 
suid that IRS was redoubling its efforts to correct abuses in the taking of such 
deductions 

The Tax Division is faced with a staggering caseload of active litigation 
substantially different in size and complexity from the caseload of a few years 
ago. Coupled with the small size and rapid turnover of the Division’s staff, 
this workload has compelled a studious appraisal of our needs, which are con 
servatively stated in the following sections. 

(b) Claims Section: It is proposed to add four attorneys and two stenograph 
ers to the staff of the Claims Section, the workload of which increased 17 per- 
cent in 1959 over 1958. The Director of the Administrative Office of U.S. Courts, 
in his annual report for fiscal 1959, predicts a continued rise in the number of 
bankruptcies, which had increased to unprecedented proportions during the past 
few years. The shurp rise in the immediate past is indicated by the following 
figures : 





Vew petitions Vew petitions 
Fiscal year: filed | Fiscal year—Continued filed 
1959__- 2 _. 100, 670 oer. ; DY, 404 
a ea 91, 668 53, 136 
ae a Et 73, 761 | c 4), OST 
1956__— titi teas _. 62, 086 


The estimate in fiscal 1960 calls for the number of new bankruptcy petitions 
to exceed 105,000, a new alltime high. In a large percentage (probably as 
high as 40 percent) of these cases, delinquent tax claims are involved. In order 
to keep abreast of the increased volume, four attorneys are now engaged in 
this type of work (until recently, only one attorney was assigned primarily to 
bankruptcies, the U.S. attorneys handling directly the more routine cases), and 
it is necessary to make additional assignments if the Division is to meet its re- 
sponsibilities in this field. 

Mortgage foreclosures have taken a similar jump and the number of such 
actions in which the United States is named as a party defendant because of the 
existence of a tax lien increased 17 percent in fiscal 1959 and has increased 


18[n the written justification submitted with the estimate for fiscal vear 1959 and 1960 
some of the factors influencine the rise in tax cases were discussed, e.g.. the increase in 
population, resulting in more taxpayers; the expansion in business activity over the past 
decade ; the stepped-up activity in the Internal Revenue Service during the past 6 years; 
and the continuance of high tax rates. As previously noted 


and as predicted, the volume 
of new business did rise in 1959 These influences will continue to be felt in the years to 


come, and, coupled with the sharp rise in the number of bankruptcies and mortgage fore 
closures, in a high percentage of which delinquent tax claims are involved, almost cet 
tainly will create a further increase in tax litigation 

4 Hearings, subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee, fiscal 1959 


pp. 6, 435, 436 
438, 440, 441. 
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more than 115 percent since 1952. In the nonfarm real estate foreclosure report 
for the first quarter of the calendar year, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
released the following figures : 


Number of | 5 : Number of 

Calendar year: foreclosures | Calendar year—Continued foreclosures 
Pr egies! Tels to Jia) 2) eae OBA ocuucweadee 28, 529 
ig ee erat ot ene 1900420 22 eee 
Oe oarre nad acts eae ah Wee a Stee i Jie ee 


The number of foreclosures increased 24 percent in 1958, and were up an 
additional 11 percent in the first half of 1959. For a number of years the Di- 
vision had one attorney assigned to this type of lien work (there are other 
kinds of lien cases handled in the Claims Section). In 1953, an additional at- 
torney was assigned and, in 1955, the number was increased to three. At pres- 
ent, there are seven attorneys detailed to lien work. 

In addition to assignment of additional attorneys to bankruptcies, mortgage 
foreclosures, and other insolvency proceedings, consideration should be given to 
the increased burden on supervisory personnel and to the necessity of increasing 
the clerical staff necessary to handling the great amount of recordkeeping and 
paperwork involved. As noted, the work of this section has jumped 17 percent 
over 1958, and is up 40 percent over fiscal 1957.” 

A progressively more active field of law, and one in which great outlays of 
Federal funds are at stake, arises from attempts of local governments to tax 
many Federal properties and activities throughout the country, as well as as- 
pects of commercial transactions entered into by private contractors with the 
United States, all of which indirectly, results in a local tax burden being borne 
by the Federal Government. This litigation, which is handled in the Claims 
Section, is distinguished from the other litigation supervised by this Division 
in that it does not arise under the Federal tax laws but concerns the United 
States as the ultimate taxpayer of local taxes. 

During the 1959 fiscal year, the Tax Division received 33 formal requests 
from other agencies of Government to take part in cases involving the applica- 
tion of local revenue laws to facilities Operated by the Government directly 
or indirectly through contractors. In 1958, there were only 18 such referrals. 
So far, in the first 3 months of the current year, the Division received 9 such 
referrals and numerous informal requests for advice and consultation. 

Until recently, one attorney in our Claims Section was assigned to immunity 
cases. Now, two attorneys devote their full time to this work and, because of 
the unusually large number of trials set for this fall and winter, five other 
attorneys have been called upon for part-time assistance. As the activities 
of the Federal Government continue to expand and as the local tax authorities 
intensify their efforts to raise revenue, the Division can expect a greater re- 
sponsibility in this Department to advise and assist the agencies (primarily 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission) in their efforts to clarify the law 
in this regard. 

(c) Trial Section: Included in the estimate for 1960 are 14 additional posi- 
tions in the Trial Section (S attorneys and 6 legal stenographers and clerks). 
The work of this Section consists of handling all refund suits instituted by tax- 
payers in the Federal district courts and the Court of Claims. This is the 
largest section in the Division, having an average staff of 56 attorneys and 30 
secretarial and clerical employees. The staff is primarily responsible for 
preparing for trial and trying refund suits, including the preparation of all 
pleadings and trial briefs, arranging for witnesses and exhibits, taking deposi- 
tions and conducting other discovery proceedings, arranging for and conduct- 
ing pretrials, establishing tax calendars and actually conducting the trial of 
cases. While the total number of refund suits dropped slightly in 1959 from the 

°U.S. attorneys are delegated responsibility in the field for handling routine collections, 
lien, bankruptey, receivership and probate proceedings Their offices have felt the rise in 
this type of tax litigation and the pressure will increase in fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
Some U.S. attorneys (because of the heavy volume of other work) are unable to give these 
matters the kind of treatment they are entitled to, particularly in view of the large 
amounts involved; and it has been necessary, on an increasing scale, to send attornevs 
from Washington to handle the necessary fieldwork. With few exceptions, all lien and 
collection cases and matters are received and reviewed initially in Washington and the 
work of the U.S. attorneys is supervised closely on all matters of importance. This is 
essential to the coordination of collection efforts, particularly with the revenue people at 
the seat of government, and the carrying out of a uniform litigation policy. All appeals 
are handled in Washington and settlements are processed at the seat of government. 
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alltime high in 1958, the cases in the Court of Claims increased and the amount 
of money in controversy rose sharply. 

The Trial Section has made every effort to meet all deadlines and is re- 
sponsible for the excellent record of reducing the number of requests for ex- 
tensions of time to file responsive pleadings and the requests for continuances 
and in holding recoveries by taxpayers to only 16 percent of their claims. The 
pressure on the staff has been unusually heavy, requiring the performance of 
a great deal of overtime both in Washington and in the field. The number 
of refund suits has now reached such proportions that it will be no longer pos- 
sible to process them adequately and properly with the present manpower. If 
commitments are to be met, it is absolutely necessary that the staff of this 
Section be increased. It is evident that the proper and expeditious handling 
of refund suits, involving directly at present about a half billion dollars, wil] 
result in savings to the Government of millions of dollars in principal and in- 
terest.“ The additional personnel requested will make such savings possible. 

(d) Appellate Section: Four additional attorneys and two additional legal 
stenographers are requested for the Appellate Section. This section assumes 
responsibility for all appeals from decisions of the district courts in tax cases, 
both civil and criminal, all appeals from the decisions of the Tax Court, and 
appeals to the State appellate courts in cases within the division’s jurisdiction. 
Under the supervision of the Solicitor General, it is also responsible for tax cases 
in the Supreme Court. The cases assigned to this section require extensive and 
careful review, research and painstaking briefing and argument by attorneys 
who are specialists in appellate work and in the substantive law of taxation. 
The work of this section has grown correspondingly with the work of the other 
sections (up to 28 percent over 1956) and the caseload per attorney is the maxi- 
mum commensurate with the adequate handling of assignments. The growing 
number of taxpayers coupled with the continuance of high tax rates and the 
current level of business activity can be expected to result in an increase in the 
number of appeals and petitions for certiorari filed by taxpayers in the Supreme 
Court. In the past term, the Supreme Court completed action on a record num- 
ber of petitions in tax cases. The Government limited its request for review 
to 12 important cases, 10 of which were granted by the Court and 2 are pending. 
On the other hand, taxpayers petitioned for review of 109 cases. The Court 
denied 91 of these requests, granting only 8, and 10 are pending. In the 1958 
term the Court granted only 10 of 109 petitions filed by taxpayers. This unusu- 
ally large number of Supreme Court matters involved highly technical and 
important questions of law and interpretation which had a far-reaching effect 
upon the revenue collection policy of the Internal Revenue Service.” The divi- 
sion’s legal staff must perform much legal work, including the preparation of 
briefs in opposition in certiorari matters. 

The staff of the Appellate Section prepared 482 briefs on the merits and argued 
orally 313 cases during fiscal 1959, compared, for instance, with 276 briefs and 
241 arguments in fiscal 1952.% As noted, supra, the Division enjoyed unusual 
success in appellate decisions, winning 70 percent of the courts of appeals deci- 
sions and all nine of the Supreme Court decisions in civil tax cases. 


In addition to saving $174 million in refund suits concluded in fiscal 1959, interest 
costs in excess of $2 million were eliminated by the exneditious handling of cases. 

17 While the eases in the Tax Division involve about $550 million, their outcome indi- 
rectly affects billions in revenne to the Federal Government. For instance, during the past 
term the Supreme Court denied petitions for writs of certiorari in General Motors Corp., 
Frigidaire Dir. v. United States, 147 F. Supp. 730 and 163 F. Supp. 554, and in Ford 
Motor Co. vy. United States, 156 F. Supp. 554. The refusal to review these cases leaves 
standing the decisions of the Court of Claims which hold that amounts spent in fulfilling 
obligations under warranties cannot be deducted from the selling price of manufactured 
articles for excise tax purposes. The tax at stake in the two cases exceeded $11 million. 
The issves presented are of far-reaching importance in the administration of the excise tax 
laws. If taxpayers had prevailed, every manufacturer of a taxable article who sells such 
article with a warranty against defects in material or workmanship could claim a propor- 
tionate refund of excise tax paid in an amount based on the costs incurred in repairing 
defects or replacing defective articles within the warranty period An adverse decision 
would have meant that refunds would have been payable to untold numbers of manufac 
turers of automobiles, radios, and electrical appliances, and other taxable articles. At 
present the Division is resisting a petition for certiorari filed by taxpayers who are seeking 
a review by the Supreme Court of decisions of the Court of Claims holding that charges 
for packaging, icing. storing. and otherwise servicing freight shipments are a part of the 
transportation charge subject to the Federal transportation tax. Thousands of taxpayers 
are involved in the outcome and millions of dollars of taxes are in dispute. 

18 A reference to the report of the Attorney General covering the 1958 fiscal year (p. 35) 
and to preliminary ficures for fiscal 1959, reveals that the work of the Appellate Section 
of the Tax Division far exceeds in volume similar work in any other legal division in the 
Department. 
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(e) Criminal Section: Two additional attorneys and one additional legal 
stenographer are requested for the Criminal Section. While the work of this 
section took a dip is fiscal 1958 (from a record high in fiscal 1957), the volume 
is expected to rise in 1960, and 1961. In fact, the downward trend was reversed 
in March of this year and since that time (through August) new criminal cases 


Sa 


have increased better than 27 percent and advice from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Chief Counsel is to the effect that a sharp rise may be 
expected in the next 2 years. The drop in new cases in 1958 was in line with 
the Internal Revenue Service’s policy of placing greater emphasis on the investi- 
gation of major taxpayers, having in mind the serious tax consequences and the 
maximum deterrent effect upon would-be violators. However, it should be 
stressed that such cases are highly complicated and involved and one such case 
often requires the time and effort which would be expended in a dozen or more 
smaller cases. These major cases involved numerous years, large sums of money 
resulting from a variety of transactions, and the most complicated issues of 
criminal and constitutional law. The taxpayers employ the best available 
counsel and expend large sums in accumulating evidence and preparing their 
eases for trial, the conduct of which often lasts many weeks. The Tax Division, 
performing as it does an important function in aiding the overall collection effort 
of the Federal Government, must be in a position to present the Government’s 
case in the best light and in the most forceful manner in these criminal tax cases. 

(f) Compromise Section: A request is made for three additional employees in 
the Compromise Section (two attorneys and one legal stenographer). In the 
justification submitted in support of the Division’s estimate for fiscal 1960 it 
was stated that as a matter of necessity greater emphasis was being placed upon 
the settlement of cases. The following. tabulation shows the growing number of 
eases disposed of by settlement and indicates the increased work of the Com- 
promise Section (the number of memoranda processed increased 32 percent while 
the number of cases settled increased 11 percent over 1958) : 


1959 1958 1957 
Memorandums written pee ; 1, 245 943 903 
Action on cases 
Accepted 023 SIR | 821 
Rejected _- é 459 427 434 
Total __- sia 1, 382 1, 245 1, 255 


There is a limit to the number of cases which can be disposed of by court 
action and, if the backlog is to be controlled and the threat of further court 
congestion blocked, it is essential that more attention be given to settling cases 
which are susceptible of this method of closing. Especially is this so of cases 
involving relatively small sums of money, the settlement of which will save con- 
siderable sums in court costs, attorneys’ fees, etc., as well as enabling the courts 
to devote their time to more important litigation. 

(7g) Administrative section: Five nonlegal positions are requested for the Ad- 
ministrative Section, which has supervision of the Litigation Control Unit, the 
Statistical and Docket Unit, the Digest and Research Unit, and secretarial and 
messenger services. Only three persons have been added to the staff of this 
section in the past 3 years during which time the overall volume of work has 
increased approximately 30 percent. In view of this increase in work, the 
anticipated increases in fiscal 1960 and 1961 and the increase in staff as requested 
in the operating sections, supra, it is urgent that one position each be added to 
the Litigation Control, Statistical and Docket, Digest and Secretarial Units 
and to the messenger force. 

(h) Summary: Tax litigation has been on the rise over the past 12 years and 
there is every reason to expect that the volume will continue to increase during 
the next few years. The predicted increases in 1958 and 1959 materialized, and 
population continues to increase, creating more taxpayers; business continues 
to expand, resulting in more and varied transactions: tax rates remain high 
and Code provisions are intricate and complicated; the Revenue Service con- 
tinues to enlarge its activities through the use of new techniques of audit and 


19 The steadily rising number of tax returns filed each year results in a constantly increas- 
ing workload for the Revenue Service and the Tax Division. 
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verification and through staff expansion ;” the number of bankruptcies and fore- 
closures rises higher and higher; and the growing need for funds to finance the 
operation of Government demands a greater collection effort on the part of 
Treasury, backed by Justice in the courts. 

In the past few years output of the staff increased and, as a result, the flood of 
new work was met and pending work was brought under manageable control, 
while maintaining high standards of performance. A modest increase (27 new 
positions—14 lawyers and 12 stenographers) has been provided for the current 
year and further progress is expected. However, this improvement in produc- 
tion and the small staff increase will not be sufficient to keep pace with the rising 
tide of new work which is now being received in greater volume than can be 
disposed of with present resources. The Division simply must have the increase 
requested in operating funds if it is to be expected to carry out its responsibility 
to the Government and the taxpayers, the extent of which, in numbers of Cases, 
is beyond the Division’s control. 

OC. Details of request 

1. General.—The Division is requesting a 14 percent increase in its allotment 
for fiscal 1961. The work of the Division increased 7 percent in 1959 over 1958; 
19 percent over 1957; and 37 percent over 1955. It is estimated that the work 
will increase from 5 percent to 7 percent in each of the 1960 and 1961 fiscal vears. 

2. Personal services.—The recommended allotment contemplates the addition 
of 40 employees on a gross basis, a 14 percent increase in staff. <A reference to 
Standard Form 3a indicates that $2,194,900 is required for personal services, an 
increase of $244,900 over the funds available for the current year. The pro- 
posed assignment of such personnel on a net basis is as follows (see see. B, 
supra, for explanation for the need for these additional employees) : 


Super- Trial Claims Criminal A ppellate Com r 
visory promise 
Present staff 49 86 1) 23 4 18 27 
Additions 5 14 6 3 6 3 37 
Total co 54 100 16 26 60 21 307 
' Supervisory includes the Assistant Attorney General, his Ist, 2d, and Executive Assistants and their 


staffs; the Litigation Control Unit, and administrative, statistical, docket, digest, library and messenger 
personnel, and stenographers and typists assigned to the Secretarial Unit. 


3. Travel and other erpenses of litigation—A breakdown of the amount re- 
quested for expenses of litigation is shown on standard form 3a. Expenses of 
operation other than personal services account for only 17 percent of the allot- 
ment to the Division and amount to $475,400 for fiscal 1961. This is an increase 
of $55,100 (14 percent) over the current year, except for $20,000 allocated to 
cover the cost of the new hospital and medical plan authorized by legislation. 
The principal increases are for travel, retirement deductions, printing and bind- 
ing, and equipment. 

The increase for travel will bring the amount available up to the actual ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1959. The amounts requested for commounications, printing 
and reproduction, and contractual services represent 10-percent increases in 
these items. A 10-percent increase is estimated for supplies and materials plus 
$50 for each of the new positions requested. Likewise, a 10-percent increase is 
estimated for equipment, plus an allowance of $250 for each new employee. 

The rise in workload and its speedier handling have resulted in the process- 
ing of more litigation and the trial and argument of more cases. (See workload 
data, supra.) As this trend in volume continues upward so will the cost of liti- 
gation. The staff in the Division briefs and argues 98 percent of all civil tax 
appeals and prepares for and tries in excess of 90 percent of all civil tax cases.” 

*In keeping with the increased number of examinations being made by the Revenue 
Service (up 8 percent last year), the number of protested returns has increased ; and more 
returns, more examinations, and more protested returns mean more deficiency assessments, 
which are the principal source of tax litigation. 

21 In addition, in an endeavor to expedite the final disposition of cases and in order to 
present the Government's position in the most thorough manner, Division attorneys travel 
(and otherwise incur expenses) to pretrial hearings, to take depositions, and otherwise 
conduct investigations and discovery proceedings, ete. These and other costs are kept to 


a minimum commensurate with the growing work volume, through carefully supervised 
coordination between sections and consolidation of assignments 
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As the courts’ deadlines and other commitments are met in an ever-increasing 
number of cases, the costs of operations will rise. Of course, these and other 
costs of the Division are more than offset by savings in interest alone. 


D. Conclusion 


The volume of tax litigation continues to grow steadily and the amount of 
revenue involved directly and indirectly goes into the billions of dollars. Ata 
time when every dollar of revenue is vital to the welfare of the Nationa it is 
imperative that tax controversies be considered and solved with all possible 
dispatch. This the Tax Division has been able to do in the past few years and 
must continue to be in a position to do in the future. Because of the sharp 
rise in workload and the likelihood of further increases the Tax Divisioa is re- 
questing an increase in operating funds for fiscal 1961. It is felt that the in- 
crease Will provide the minimum appropriation needed to carry out the Division’s 
responsibility to proceed promptly whenever the Federal Government is brought 
into litigation by a taxpayer, and to be ready to act upon requests for legal 
action referred to it by the Revenue Service. The flow of work cannot be turned 
off or on by the Division or the Department of Justice. 

The failure to provide sufficient funds would have at least four serious coa- 
sequences: (1) A return to the practice of requesting numerous extensions 
of time within which to file responsive pleadings and continuations in trials and 
arguments, resulting in a slowdown in the processing and conclusion of cases; 
(2) increasing costs to the Government in the form of interest in those cases 
eventually requiring refunds to taxpayers; (3) a return to steady backlog in- 
creases, Which was the condition prevalent during the 10-year period 1946 
through 1955: and (4) a loss of an undetermined amount of revenue. It is be- 
lieved that these and other possible consequences must be avoided and that 
the Tax Division must continue to be in a position to insure the suecess of our 
self-assessment system of taxation. During the 1960 and subsequent fiscal years, 
the Division must be able to continue its drive to make certain that all taxpayers 
bear their fair share of the costs of Government and that those with honest 
controversies with the Treasury Department are given their day in court within 
the shortest time possible. 


Mr. Rooney. The requested increases are set forth at pages 12-2 
and 12-3 of the justifications. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The total number of additional positions requested is 40, meaning 
20 attorneys (GS-11) at $7,030 and 20 stenographers (GS-4) at 
83. ioe. 

Mr. Rice, do you have a prepared statement with regard to this? 

Mr. Rice. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed in your own fashion and see if you can jus- 
tify the requested increase of $320,300. 


(FENERAL STATEMEN’I 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the pic- 
ture in the Tax Division is about what it has been in the ae several 
years when we have been up here. We are in an area in which the 
workload is increasing year by year. It has in fact sbhae every 
year, with one exception, since 1947 and as far as we can see the end 
is not. yet in sight. 

You can see that graphically if you look at the bar charts, or the 
line charts which we submitted in our justification. They show 
pretty clearly the steadily ascending workload. You can also see it 
at a glance if you consider that in ee our workload in terms of new 
receipts was about. 1,800 cases per year, which by 1952 had grown to 
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about 5,800 cases per year and in 1959 to 6,200 cases per year, and 
for 1961—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interrupt you. What is wrong with that page 
12-6? It does not come out right, does it? The color for criminal 
cases and civil cases is the same, dark black. 

Mr. Tapiock. It was not duplicated properly. The upper part 
should be light gray. 

Mr. Rice. The shading on the bar chart for the top is a little too 
light. If you will look at it very closely—— 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have any in 1959, 1960, and 1961 

Mr. Rice. If you will look at it very closely, it is a little bit lighter. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at it closely as I can. If there is any 
difference anywhere in that bar with regard to 1961, I am prepared 
to buy cigars. 

Mr. Rice. Your copy is different than ours. The shading isn’t 
what it ought to be. I think on close examination you can see what 
it is. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you tell me which color denotes criminal cases, 
because I have dark black for both criminal and civil cases. 

Mr. Rice. The lighter black denotes the criminal cases and the 
darker black the civil cases. 


DECREASE IN CRIMINAL CASE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly from this that you had 
fewer criminal cases last year than you did in 1953 ? 

Mr. Rice. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that you had fewer criminal cases in 1958 than 
you had in 1953 ? 

Mr. Rice. You are referring to 1953. I would have to refer to the 
actual figures on that. 

Mr. Roonry. What were the figures in 1959 for criminal cases ? 

Mr. Tapiock. 1959, new cases, 583 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say new cases? 

Mr. Tapiock. Received; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Isthat what we were referring to in this chart ? 

Mr. Tapiock. Yes, receipts. They were down in 1959 to 583. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you if they were down. Let me have 
what the correct figure was so that I understand this chart correctly. 
What was the figure in 1959 # 

Mr. Tapiock. 583. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the figure in 1953 ? 

Mr. Tapiock. 767. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the figure that you estimate in 1960 ? 

Mr. Tap.ock. In 1960 we estimate a 10-percent increase. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your estimated figure ? 

Mr. Tapiock. 645. 

Mr. Rooney. Repeat the 1953 figure for the record. 

Mr. Tapiock. 767, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you estimate in 1961? 

Mr. Tapiock. 700 cases 

Mr. Rooney. So that in these years—for the last 4 years, your figures 
in criminal cases are less than the amount of criminal cases in 1953, 
is that correct ? 
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Mr. Tapiock. Not in the last 4 years, Mr. Chairman; in the last 3 
years. In 1957, for instance, it was 885. 

Mr. Roonry. In the last 4 years, including the coming fiscal year— 
including your estimate in the coming fisc: al year—it will be less than 
in 1953, is that right ? 

Mr. Tapiock. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, will you ‘proceed, Mr. Rice ? 

Mr. Rice. In the references I just made to total workload, I was 
grouping both the civil and criminal cases. When I referred, for 
example, to a workload of new cases in 1947 of about 1,800 and in 
1959 of about 6,200, I was referring to the combined civil and crimi- 
nal cases, 

SUMS INVOLVED IN TAX LITIGATION 


Now, turning to the matter of dollar amounts involved in these 
cases, you see the same steady rise in workload; in fact, even more 
sharply than you see it in terms of numbers. 

For example, in 1947 there was only $85 million involved in all of 
the cases which we had in the Division. That amount had increased 
by 1952 to $292 million and by 1959 it had reached $597 million, well 
over half a billion dollars and more than seven times the amount of 
money which was involved in litigation in 1947. 

Similarly the amount involved in the average new case has increased 
by leaps and bounds. In 1947 the average new case which we re- 
ceived involved approximately $60,000 and today the average new 

case which we receive involves approximately $160,000. 


ATTORNEY CASELOAD 


This tremendous growth in litigation, which, as I said before, has 
gone on steadily ever since 1947, with the exception of one year, has 
resulted in a very heavy caseload per attorney, amounting—if you 
measure it in terms of cases handled os an attorney per year—to about 
86 cases per attorney in the refund suit field; and if you measure it in 
terms of cases pending, to about 48 cases per attorney. This, we think, 
in terms of the amounts which are involved in these cases, is a tre- 
mendous load for an attorney to carry. In analyzing that figure, I 
think you have to bear in mind that it simply is not possible, to assign 
50 cases to a lawyer just out of law school. You have to give him a 
considerably smaller caseload; and cort espondingly the ‘older men 
_ ave to carry a wor kload that is considerably heavier than that shown 
by this average. 

BUDGET INCREASE IN 1960 


As far as appropriations are concerned, the committee may recall 
that we held the line during the period from 1956 to 1959 and that in 
1960, we received the first increase we had had since 1956. That 
amounted, as it went through the Bureau of the Budget, and as I 
think was intended by the House, to approximately $314,000; but due 
to Senate action in approving additional amounts for other divisions 
of the Department, we actually were allotted only $204,000 instead 
of the $314,000; so that our request. here today is really only about 


$200,000 over what we understood the House to have voted for us a 
vear ago 
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PAST YEAR'S RECORD 


Now the committee may be interested to know something about the 
results which were achieved during the past year. We think we have 
had an exceptionally good year. 

For the fifth str: aight year we achieved a reduc tion of a backlog in 
terms of numbers and this was in spite of the fact that new receipts, 
new work, was the highest of any year in the history of the Division. 

We also reduced the backlog in terms of dollars for the second 
straight year and this in some ways was a more significant feat than 
the reduction of the bac klog in terms of numbers. because of the 
interest savings which the reduction carried with it. Then as far as 
the actual litigation is concerned, we realized savings of a total of 
about $174 million, which was the highest amount that we have ever 
achieved in the history of our Division. 

In this connection, taxpayers in their suits for a refund of taxes 
were held to an average recovery of about 16 percent of the amounts 
claimed, which again was a new record for us. The average, for 
example, from 1952 to 1959 had been a 24-percent recovery, so that 
in establishing a new low in recoveries of 16 percent we felt that we 
had accomplished a good bit. 

Collections for the year from delinquent taxpayers amounted to 
$18,500,000, which was the third highest in our history, surpassed only 
by the collections of 1955 and 1957; and that may he compared with 
collections last year, for exruple, ot approximately s7 million. Here 
I might note that 2 years ago we created a new section within the 
Division, known as the Claims Section, which devotes a great deal 
of its time to work of collecting from delinquent taxpayers, and I 
think that the good results we had last year in such collections is 
undoubtedly due in part to the additional emphasis which has been 
given to that work by the creation of this new section. 

As far as the outcome of the litigation is concerned during the past 
year, the Government won 68 percent of all tax litigation, which was 
the highest percentage of wins in the last 9 vears. We won all of 
the nine civil cases which we had in the Supreme Court during that 
year and won 70 percent of all cases in the courts of appeal and 68 
percent of all decisions at the trial level. 

We were able during the year to reduce the average time to handle 
cases in the district courts from 2 years, 11 months in 1952 to 1 year, 
7 months last year, and in the courts of appeal from 1 year, 9 months 
in 1952 to approximately 7 months last year. 

We also reduced the amount of time required to get refund checks 
into the hands of taxpayers in cases where the taxpayers prevailed i 
the courts. Three years ago the aver: age time to vet the check into is 
hands of the successful t: ixpayer litigan t was ap proxim: itely 7 months. 
By concentrating on that problem, we cut the time down to approxi- 
mately 2 months. Since those refunds all carry interest against the 
Government, we estimated a savings last year of approximately 
$830,000 in interest saved and over the 3-year period approximately 
$2,100,000 of interest saved. 
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INCREASES IN PERSON NEL 


When we were here a year ago the committee may recall that we 
expressed a desire to add to our compromise section staff in the hope 
of settling more cases. In the long run the only realistic way in which 
backlog can be reduced is by out-of-court settlements, since there is a 
limit to the number of cases which the courts themselves can decide. 
We also last year indicated a desire to have the same sort of a review- 
ing staff at the trial level in the civil refund cases that we have had 
for some years at the appellate level. We were able this past year to 
make a start in both of those directions. We have broken up the 
civil trial section into four units and two of those units already have 
reviewers. We have added, I think it is two men to—is that correct, 
Mr. Tadlock—two men to the compromise section / 

Mr. Tapitock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We haven’t reached the goal we would like to reach in 
those two directions, however, because we did not get quite as much 
money as we had hoped to get and also because the workload continued 
to increase, making it necessary to get every man we could get out on 
the line to handle the actual court cases, but we have made a very real 
start in those two directions and I think that as time goes on we will 
see the benefit to be derived. 

I think the 68 percent wins, at the trial court level already begins 
to reflect the increased review which we have been able in this past 
year to vive to those cases. 

Mr. Roonry. So much for this discussion with regard to your work. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND PERSONNEL, 1953 AND 1958 


Before 1 make inquiry with regard to some of these items in the 
budget, I should like to ask, and I am looking at the chart at page 
12-16, how many attorneys did you have in the Tax Division at 
the start of fiscal year 1953 4 

Mr. Rice. Is this the line chart you are looking at, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. There is a table 

Mr. Tapiock. 108, Mr. Chairman. 

May I correct that, please, Mr. Chairman’ That was the end of the 
year. It was S7 at the beginning of 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you have at the beginning of 1958 ¢ 

Mr. Tapiock. 154. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a comparative statement with regard to 
appropriations for the Tax Division in those 2 years? 


Mr. Taptock. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman; no, sir. I do not— 
ves, I do have, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1953 the appropriation was $1,292,830. I might correct that. 
That was the sum allotted. I don’t know whether it was appropriated 
or not. In 1958 it was $1,960,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And what was your total employment in 1953 as com- 
pared with 1958 4 

Mr. Taptock. Beginning of 1953, the total staff was 167, and at the 
beginning of 1958 it was 244. 

Mr. Roonry. And the 167 was made up of how many lawyers? 
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Mr. Tapiock. Eighty-seven attorneys and 80 nonlegal personnel. 
Mr. Rooney. And the 244 in 1958? 
Mr. Tapiock. 134 attorneys and 110 nonlegal personnel. 


LAPSE ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Andretta, what is this item called, Mainte- 
nance of employment? Is that the same thing we have been discuss- 
ing for a few hours now? 

Mr. Anprertra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the new name you gave it—lapse adjustment ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is what I explained before. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the fattener. What would this be here, with 
a budget of $2.6 million and you only have a cushion of $6,200? You 
are discriminating against the Tax Division. 

Mr. Anprerra. $6,200 is their lapse figure. 

Mr. Roonry. You have a lapse in your own office of how much ? 

Mr. Anpretra. They have enough money and will wind up with 
almost the same number of jobs they have been allowed. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you say the lapse was in your office? 

Mr. Burrs. $76,200. 

Mr. Rooney. You fellows are where, out in left field ? 

Mr. Anprerra. They have been carrying a lapse right along of 
around $115,000—you know. This year it is estimated at $111,700 and 
in 1960 it is down to $105,500. 

Mr. Rooney. This $6,200 looks like a little drop of honey. 


NEW ATTORNEY AND STENOGRAPHER POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Do we understand when you ask for 20 additional attorneys and 20 
additional stenographers that these 20 stenographers are for these 
20 new attorneys / 

Mr. Taptock. No, sir; Mr. Chairman. If you will refer to the 
justification, on page 12-25, you will see that five of those positions 
are for the administrative setup. We feel that we would need one 
more person in the litigation control unit, statistical docket unit, re- 
search and digest unit, and one more messenger. 

Mr. Rooney. Why would you need five more people in the super- 
visory unit? Since you are doing so well, as we have heard for 15 
minutes, you surely do not need any more superv ision. 

Mr. Taptock. Well, sir, it is really not supervision. There we 
lump under that supervision, as the footnote indicates, the Assistant 
Attorney General and his staff, but then we put in the statistical and 
docket, digest, library, messenger, stenographers and typists per- 
sonnel and on page 23 we indicate that those five positions would be 
one additional clerical person for the litigation control unit, statistical 
and docket unit, research and digest unit. We felt the increased work 
and with the increased staff we would need one more messenger and 
one more person in each of those offices. The work is very heavy 
there. These are clerical people with an average Grade 4. This 
means that the balance of 15 would be stenogr: uphers. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you ask the C ongress for last year? 
How many additional positions did you ask of the C ongress last year ? 

Mr. Taptock. Forty-four, Mr. Chairman. 
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' Mr. Roonry. There were how many lawyers ¢ 
Mr. Taptock. Those were equally divided between 22 lawyers and 
22 stenographers. 

Mr. Roonry. You get into an annual practice of having the same 
amount of stenographers and the same amount of lawyers. Does it 
foliow that every time we add a lawyer to the payroll we must furnish 
him with a stenographer ¢ 

Mr. 'Tapiock. No, sir, we do not. In the Tax Division we have a 
ratio of one stenographer for each two attorneys. ‘This clerical staff, 
for instance, of 110 has to include all of our messengers, all of the 
stenographers and typists and the clerks and the library people, et 
cetera. We did find that our ratio was very small. We have one of 
our section chiefs here who is constantly telling me he does not have 
enough stenographers. The reason is we defer them to— 

Mr. Roonry. When you asked for those 44 last year this committee 
allowed the 22 lawyers and the 22 stenographers, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Taptock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. We have been doing that now for a while, have we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Taptock. No, sir. That was the first time we have asked for 
that direct ratio. We did not ask for any personnel in 1956, 1957, 
1958, or 1959. However, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Rice pointed out, we 
were allotted money not for 44 but 27 positions and we broke that 
down to 16 lawyers and 11 clerical employees. 


AMOUNT PROVIDED IN 1960 


Mr. Rooney. We stated in our report that, quoting from page 9 
thereof of House Report No. 376, 86th Congress, 1st session— 
The amount included in the bill will provide funds for the increased workload of 
the Tax Division. 
Mr. Taptock. We quoted that many times, but we were still allotted 
money for only 27 positions and we broke that down to 16 lawyers and 
11 stenographers last year. 
Mr. Roonry. This 1s a deplorable state of affairs if you come up 
here, together with Mr. Rice, and you make a fine case for giving you 
hundred cents on the dollar and for giving you the number of 
employees you ask for, and after having made such a fine presentation, 
getting us to go along with it, fighting with the Senate to save it, and 
then have Mr. Andretta veto all the action taken up to that point. 
Mr. Anprerra. Not all. 
Here is what happened: You remember we went back to the Senate 
to appeal the rest of the amount. I think we asked for $250,000 back. 
| Mr. Rooney. You got everything you asked for. 
Mr. Anpretrra. Not from the Senate. 
Mr. Rooney. The Department of Justice never was happier after 
/ an annual budget-go-round than you were last year. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes you did well by us. When we went to the Sen- 
ate we asked for some restoration. We did not want to go to the Sen- 
ate. They asked us to come over and we figured as long as we were 
there, we would ask foreverything. We did. 

Mr. Rooney. You know, Mr. Bow, I think we are slipping, we are 
really slipping. We are getting entirely too generous. 
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Mr. Anpretra. Then what happened was, if you will remember, 
and reading the Senate report they re ported that we take more money 
away from Internal Security and that we allow more funds for the 
Civil Division. 

Mr. Rooney. We did not think too much of the Internal Security 
Division ourselves. 

Mr. Anpretra. They emphasized that we should put some money 
I will read it to you—— 

Mr. Rooney. We figured the less money we gave the Internal Secu- 
rity Division the fewer cases where they alrenc ly had convictions they 
would lose. We figured that if we gave the Tax Division money they 
would increase the coffers to a great extent with tax dollars. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, the Senate 

Mr. Rooney. If you are going to veto our action and allow them but 
oF employ vees after we say the Vv should have 44, so as to add tax money 
to the Treasury, badly needed money in this day when we must hold 
the line, I just don’t know what to do. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. The answer is we have to do as the law allows 5 We 
have to spread this around where we think the fire is burning hi un lest, 

The Attorney General and I sat down and went over this thing in 
the light of the House and Senate reports and what they ented done. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, the Senate said 

Mr. Rooney. You had better not Say anvthine. 

Mr. Bow. I would think since we are coequal bodies, I kind of hate 
to see the Senate upsetting what we do. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. We try to do the best and take care of everybody 
on both sides. 

Mr. Bow. Mavbe we have too many personnel in the budget office. 

Mr. Roonry. We have come across two instances, Mr. Rice, where 
you have been discriminated against: No. 1, on the lapse adjustment 
money. and No. 2,27 instead of 44 employees. 

Mr. Ric gE. We certainly need all the people we are entitled to. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all you will get 

Mr. Bow ? 


AMOUNT OF TAX COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Bow. Yes. I have just this question, Mr. Chairman. Inquiry 
has been made by the chairman as to the number of employees in 1953 
and 1959. Mr. Rice. Can vou give us the amount of collections by 
the Tax Division in 1953 and the amount in 1959? 

Mr. Ru kK. Yes: we have those firures, Mr Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Would you give us those so we can have them with these 
employment figures ? 

Mr. Rice. In 1953 the collections were 

Mr. Rooney. What page is that ? 

Mr. Taptock. It is not in there. 

Mr. Bow. I think it is on 12-9, the lower line, “Savings and col- 
lections.” 


Mr. Rice. In 1953 the collections were approximately $7,600,000 
and in 1959 the Vv were i approxim: ite ly $18.550.000. 

Mr. Taptock. I think your statement shows a combination of sav- 
ings and collections. 
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Mr. Bow. That is right. I make reference to 12-9 of the justifi- 
cations, Which shows 1953, $23.2 million, and 1959, $174.9 million; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Tapiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1960. 


CRIMINAL DIvIsion 
WITNESSES 


M. R. WILKEY, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
W. E. FOLEY, FIRST ASSISTANT 
H. W. ABELL, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. The next matter is that under “General legal activi- 
ties” for the Criminal Division. The details with regard thereto are 
to be found under tab 3 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $1,604,000, which is an increase 
of $111,000 when comparative transfers are taken into account. That 
isan increase of $111,000 over the amount appropriated for the Crimi- 
nal Division in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point in the record insert pages 15-1 through 13-29 


of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Appropriation, 1960 $1, 618, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Attorneys and marshals’ 125, OOO 
Total, 1960 ; 1, 493, 000 
Estimate for 1961 1. 604, OOO 
Increase, 1961 over 1960 : ‘ 111, 000 


The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Criminal Division has re 
sponsibility for and supervision over the enforcement of Federal criminal laws 
generally, including laws relating to criminal practice and procedure, and has 
general direction and supervision over U.S. attorneys with respect to the con- 
duct of criminal prosecutions involving violations of Federal criminal statutes 
such as those relating to counterfeiting and forgery, bribery, customs, firearms, 
extortion, impersonation, kidnaping, larceny and theft, liquor, national banking 
and bankruptey, narcotics, passports and visas, securities, slot machine and 
wagering taxes, fair labor standards, labor management relations, crimes on 
the high seas, Government reservations and criminal frauds against the 
Government 

This Division also handles libels and civil penalty actions, including petitions 
for remission or mitigation of penalties and forfeitures, offers in compromise and 
related proceedings under the Civil Aeronautics Act, Contrabrand Transporta- 
tion Act, customs laws, Export. Control Act, Federal Alcohol Administration Act, 
Federal Insecticide Act, Federal Seed Act, Federal Trade Commission Act 
(where foods, drugs, or cosmetics are involved), Gold Reserve Act, Hours of 
Service Act, laws relating to liquor, narcotics, gambling, and firearms, Loco- 
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motive Inspection Act, Prison-Made Goods Act, Safety Appliance Act, Standard 
Container Act, Sugar Act of 1948 and 28-hour law; offers in compromise of crim- 
inal and tax liability under the Federal alcohol, internal revenue, liquor, nar- 
cotics, and marihuana laws in pending criminal cases; extradition proceedings 
and habeas corpus proceedings relating to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. It also has supervision over all civil and criminal litigation arising 
under the immigration and nationality laws, except Japanese renunciation pro- 
ceedings and suits under the Tucker Act, and all litigation under the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. In addition, as of April 1, 1959, this Division was 
assigned supervisory jurisdiction with respect to criminal cases under part I 
(railroads) of the Interstate Commerce Act, including the Elkins Act, which was 
formerly handled by the Antitrust Division. During the last quarter of 1959 
the Division was assigned supervision of forfeitures in liquor, narcotics, and 
gambling cases and the handling of petitions for remission and offers in com- 
promise in such cases. 

The Division is responsible for coordination of all enforcement activities 
directed against organized crime and racketeering, the enforcement of registra- 
tion requirements of the Slot Machine Act, and the maintenance of registra- 
tions thereunder. 

Responsibility for enforcement of all criminal sanctions in the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 have been assigned to this Divi- 
sion, with the exception of those portions of title V, sections 504(a) and 504(b) 
which relate to members of the Communist Party. 

The Criminal Division is also responsible for preparation of briefs and pres- 
entation of arguments in the Supreme Court on assignment by the Solicitor 
General. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that the Criminal Division will need $1,604,000 to meet its 
responsibilities for the general supervision and enforcement of the Federal crimi- 
nal laws in fiscal year 1961. This is an increase of $111,000 over the amount 
available for 1960 which is accounted for as follows. 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961____._.__._.______. —$4, 900 
Increased cost of statutory provisions: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) $18, 700 
Retirement fund contributions.__...................... 4, 900 
Health benefits contributions__.._.._..._________ 11, 000 
. ~ 34, 600 
Lapse adjustment to permit filling an average of 5.1 authorized posi- 
i essere eleliidosotcifuaplvetidi setae etna dah ea oak 41, 000 
Increased provisions for miscellaneous services and facilities 
principally to match 1959 expenditures: 


I a ee ast I a cat ea ce de $14, 000 
cians tne iene caleibdpioeieabentnts 2, 500 
I ORT OO a os cine eeineneneienanen 15, 000 
I RU © os espa einabnierinindnincnes 1, 500 
RNIN on mies euala eiiilace tee satan. 7,300 
- ~~ 40, 300 
III Sao a spline eatin 111, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The additional $111,000 over our 1960 budget is required to discharge our 
responsibility in supervising and directing the organized crime program in the 
various geographical areas occasioned by the incorporation of the Attorney 
General’s special group into the structure of the U.S. attorneys’ offices and this 
Division: the increased activity in the field of commercial mail fraud created 
by the Attorney General’s program to eradicate large-scale frauds on the con- 
sumer public: the assignment of supervisory jurisdiction with respect to crimi- 
nal cases under part I (railroads) of the Interstate Commerce Act, including 
the Elkins Act, the direction by the Solicitor General that in the future the 
Department will not waive on any petitions for writs of certiorari but will 
answer or file responses to all of them and the additional expense resulting 
from passage of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. No signifi- 
cant reductions in the workload in other areas of the Division are anticipated 
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and additional personnel will be required to perform the additional functions. 
The supervision and direction of the organized crime program by this Division 
will necessarily increase the expenses for travel and communications as constant 
liaison must be maintained. 

It is also anticipated that additional responsibilities resulting from passage 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 will necessi- 
tate supplemental requests for funds for fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


ORGANIZED CRIME AND RACKETEERING SECTION 


A reorganization of the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section took place 
in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959 with the discontinuance of the former 
special group which worked as a temporary force supplementing this section. 
The Organized Crime and Racketeering Section assumed added responsibility in 
setting up and maintaining liaison with antiracketeering units created within 
the U.S. attorneys’ offices. To effect this liaison the country has been divided into 
seven areas. In these areas, each of which includes a metropolitan district where 
organized crime is thought to be prevalent, representatives of the Section have 
heen assigned to correlate information relating to important racketeering cases 
which may be pending in one or more U.S. attorneys’ offices and to assist in the 
presentation of major cases in the various jurisdictions. 

It is expected that the added assistance being given to the U.S. attorneys will 
provide the means by which all the relevant information available to Federal, 
State, and local investigative agencies can be studied as principal racketeering 
subjects come to our attention. Thus, area personnel from the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section are expected to become thoroughly familiar with the 
criminal cases developed by Federal investigating agencies in their respective 
areas which have been referred to the U.S. attorney. Although it is not intended 
that the normal manner of handling cases will be affected, it is an essential 
part of this program that each criminal case be examined to determine the 
possibility of developing leads to areas of organized crime. In so doing we will 
not infringe upon nor duplicate the efforts of Federal enforcement agencies. 
Rather our point of departure will be where their job is completed. The manner 
of this operation and its effectiveness can best be established by example. A 
labor racketeering case is developed and investigated by the Federal investiga- 
tive agency having jurisdiction. The case reports which are referred to the 
U.S. attorney reflect that the victim corporation is subject to the jurisdiction of 
a certain regulatery statute. It is further known that the officers and stock- 
holders have criminal backgrounds and associate with racketeers of national 
significance. It is then the function of the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section to start a grand jury investigation, utilizing every available technique 
including the immunity powers of the administrative statute in an effort to 
develop, to the maximum, latent criminal violations and to determine the extent 
to which organized racketeers control business, through illegal methods, in the 
area under investigation. 

To be effective in this drive, it is necessary to be in constant contact with the 
U.S. attorneys and their antiracketeering units which, of course, increases com- 
munications and travel expense. At the time of preparation of this justification, 
six special projects are in progress, occupying a total of 10 attorneys full time or 
nearly so. Special projects of this type are expected to increase during the 
current fiscal year and during fiscal year 1961. However, it is believed that the 
increased telephone, travel, and payroll expense is well warranted by the results 
achieved. 

The coordinated nationwide crackdown against organized crime has produced 
indictments and convictions of members of the very top hierarchy of syndicated 
crime. A highlight of the program was the conviction of 20 of the attendants 
at the clandestine November 1957 meeting at Apalachin, N.Y. By utilizing the 
bribery provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and the extortion provisions of the 
Hobbs Act, 17 indictments involving 56 persons, companies, or unions were 
returned during 1959. Thirteen convictions have already been secured. As a 
result of the overall program the antitrust statutes were used to indict 11 in- 
dividuals in New York for restraint of trade resulting from corrupt labor- 
inunagement relations. Three defendants were indicted in Brooklyn and charged 
with conspiring to defraud the Government by rigging bids in connection with 
the collection of refuse at Mitchell Field, N.Y. Edward J. Weinheimer, former 
member of the Teamsters, was indicted for perjury after being granted immunity 
under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. The internal revenue laws 
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were successfully used to convict key labor racketeers in several districts. In 
the drive to prosecute racketeering in labor-management relations liaison was 
maintained by the Criminal Division with the McClellan committee. Matters 
developed by the committee were analyzed and studied from the standpoint of 
possible violations of Federal statutes. FBI investigations were conducted in 
all these situations and as a result 29 individuals from both labor and manage- 
ment, 4 corporations, and 1 union, have been indicted this past year. The overall 
character of the Attorney General’s program was reflected by the indictment in 
California this past year of Frankie Carbo, Frank “Blinky” Palermo, and others 
for conspiracy and extortion. 

Continued vigorous enforcement of the narcotics laws resulted in the convic- 
tion and long imprisonment of numerous underworld leaders. So effectively have 
the narcotics laws been enforced against leaders and hirelings of organized 
crime that large segments of syndicate crime have reluctantly abandoned this 
most lucrative field. Illicit syndicate gambling was dealt a severe blow by 
the Intelligence Division of the Internal Revenue in the case of United States y. 
Shaffer, at Terre Haute, Ind., where all eight leaders of a gambling ring were 
indicted, successfully prosecuted and sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment. Tax 
laws were effectively used in 1959 to bring many top racketeers to the bar of 
justice. Convictions in the Mazzio case in Philadelphia involving the operation 
on a highly commercialized basis of a huge illicit still in Reading, Pa. and 
the conviction of 10 top liquor violators in the Barbone case in Newark hit hard 
at syndicate operations in the illicit liquor field in metropolitan areas. There 
are three indictments pending in Newark for syndicate liquor operation and 
one such indictment awaiting trial in Brooklyn 

To provide professional personnel for the development of these cases, it was 
necessary when the reorganization of the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section took place in the fourth quarter of fiscal vear 1959, to relieve the section 
of the responsibility for forfeiture work, white slave traffic cases, and extortion 
cases other than those relating to racketeering. With the transfer of this work 
to the Administrative Regulations Section, two attorneys were also transferred 
to that section. 

The Section, however, retained responsibility for the supervision of labor 
racketeering cases as well as cases arising under the liquor, gambling, and 
narcotics laws. At the beginning of fiscal year 1959 there were 587 cases pending 
throughout the United States in the narcotics field. During the year 1.638 ad 
ditional court cases involving 2.409 defendants were received and 1,618 cases 
involving 2.292 defendants were terminated Therefore, there were 607 nar 
cotics cases pending at the end of fiscal 1959. The number of cases and the 
resulting workload in the gambling field was relatively stable with 490 reported 
for prosecution by the Internal Revenue Service as compared to 547 cases referred 
in fiscal year 1958. The gambling workload relating to the Slot Machine Act 
has heen seriously curtailed by judicial decision 

The liquor field continues to present an enforcement and prosecutive problem 
throughout the United States with 9.763 defendants recommended for prosecution 
in fiscal vear 1959. Of these referrals. 7.586 cases resulted in an indictment 
or information being filed which compares favorably with the workload of 
previous years. 

Labor cases under the Hobbs Act and the Taft-Hartley Act continued at a 
high rate. During the past fiscal vear the services of more than two attorneys 
were required on a full-time basis to supervise the investigation and prosecution 
of these cases and review the testimony of the Senate Select Committee To 
Investigate Improper Activities in Labor-Management Relations 

In addition to these matters which fell within the assignment of the Section 
as of June 30, 1959, there has heen added to the workload of this Section, the 
responsibility of enforcing the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 which became law on September 14. 1959. A special report will be 
submitted on the budget problems posed by this act in the near future but it is 
clear even at this time that the workload will be substantially increased since 
it has been necessary to assign five attorneys to solve the initial problems arising 
out of the enactment of this statute. Two attorneys from the Appeals and 
Research Section have also performed substantial duties on these problems 
As the Federal Government’s enforcement program gains headway, it is clear 
beyond question that our manpower needs will naturally increase. 

Based on the information cited above, it is our estimate that the caseload for 
fiscal year 1961 will show a slight decrease as a result of the transfer of certain 
cases to the Administrative Regulations Section. However, the overall workload 
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of this Section will substantially increase as a result of the racketeering program 
with its coordinating and supervisory responsibilities, new labor legislation and 
the increased emphasis on grand jury investigations. The section at this time 
bas 17 regularly employed attorneys and 1 on loan from the trial staff. 


Caseload, organized crime and racketeering section 


| Actual | Estimated 
l 
1957 1958 1959 | 1960 1961 

— | | 

| 
Cases pending beginning of year 0 26 23 33 33 
Cases received during year ns 4 810 685 530 | 580 
Cases terminated during year ‘ os $13 675 530 580 
Cases pending end of year_...-_.-- 26 23 33 33 33 


1 This section set up on July 30, 1954. Case recording began on May 14, 1957. 


Fraud Section 


During fiscal year 1959, the Fraud Section received 295 new cases and closed 
289 cases. It is anticipated that 300 new cases will be received during the cur- 
rent fiscal year and approximately 320 new cases in fiscal year 1961. This rep- 
resents an increase of 17 new cases received during fiscal year 1959 over the 
previous year in the face of continued efforts to eliminate duplication in non- 
essential review and processing. 

The increased activity in the field of commercial mail fraud created by the 
Attorney General’s program to eradicate large scale frauds on the consumer 
public has resulted in a sizable increase in the current caseload. 


This is re- 
flected in the increased activity of 


the investigative agency, the Post Office 
Department, and has resulted in a 37 percent increase in major mail fraud ar- 
rests over the previous fiscal year. It is anticipated that the present program 
has gained considerable initial momentum and will be enlarged and further in- 
tensified. The program is Department-sponsored and, therefore, the Fraud Sec- 
tion is directly participating in the many cases throughout the country. This 
entails not only the usual advices on law and policy problems but requires the 
preparation of indictments, the close following of trial techniques, and, most 
important, the careful coordination of these cases which have nationwide 
scope. For example, the convictions obtained in the leading cases, Interstate 
Erchange Co., in Fargo, N. Dak., and Midwest Business Service in Sioux City, 
Iowa. At the present time the program includes advance-fee frauds, contest 
frauds, work-at-home schemes and sales of vending machine franchises. Con- 
stant examination of material forwarded by complainants and also ascertained 
by postal inspectors are revealing variations of these schemes and new swindles 
of similar types. The Fraud section is alerting the U.S. attorneys to these 
new schemes, and variations of them, and participating in an intensive effort to 
inform the buying public of the modus operandi as a deterrent measure. There 
are several hundreds of these cases under active investigation, all involving 
scores of victims who are interviewed as potential witnesses, which will require 
careful consideration and coordination. 

During fiscal year 1959 the section received 1,932 new matters of all types. 
During this same period 11,997 letters, reports, memorandums, and other pieces 
of correspondence were received in the section. The processing of all matters 
and cases handled in this section during fiscal year 1959 required the prepara- 
tion and transmission of 2,047 letters, telegrams, and memorandums of all 
types. This represents an increase over fiscal year 1958 even though during the 
past fiseal year and for some time previous there has been a continued and sub- 
stantial decentralization to U.S. attorneys of the handling and supervision of 
certain fraud cases in the interest of the effective use of manpower, elimination 
of delay, and avoidance of unnecessary duplication of professional effort. This 
was accomplished principally by providing for the direct referrals of certain 
cases to the U.S. attorneys from the interested agencies, streamlining of many 
referral and processing procedures, and the elimination of nonproductive post 
audit examinations in selected categories of cases. In addition to the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary and nonproductive duplication control and the reduction 
of delay in processing and handling, this program which is substantially com- 
pleted has released manpower in this section to perform a wider range of service 
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for the U.S. attorneys in preparing the more significant fraud cases for trial, 
including the preparation of indictments, pleadings, and memorandums of law. 

The intensified enforcement program of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission continues to produce complex and time-consuming security fraud cases, 
For example, extensive man-hours of study and preparation in the Criminal Diyi- 
sion contributed materially to the disclosure of fraud in the vast financial em- 
pires of international financiers, Alexander L. Guterma and Lowell M. Birrel] 
resulting in several indictments returned in the eastern and southern districts 
of New York. These cases, with their serious financial impact on the large 
body of the investing public through complicated schemes and flagrant mis- 
representations, require careful analysis and lengthy preparation. 

The volume of work in the field of Government procurement fraud continues 
at a high level and, it is believed, will not decrease so long as defense efforts are 
continued at the present volume. 

The multi-billion-dollar public roads program is the source of many investiga- 
tions into irregularities connected with Federal interest and financial support. 

As reflected by the following caseload figures it is believed they should re- 
main fairly constant during fiscal year 1960 with a slight upward trend. Actual 
work responsibility and performance is expected to continue at a high level. 


Caseload fraud section 


Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 1969 1961 
pending beginning of year 25 13 7 13 21 
received during year 302 278 295 300 320 
8 terminated during year 314 254 289 292 316 
3 pending end of year ‘ 13 7 13 21 25 
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GENERAL CRIMES SECTION 


The General Crimes Section supervises the administration of Federal criminal 
law in four major areas: 
1. Integrity in Government operations. 
2. Protection of the channels of interstate commerce 
3. Protection of the postal system. 
4. General law enforcement in special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction. 


Integrity in government operations 

In this vital area the jurisdiction of the General Crimes Section extends to 
all branches of the Government, judicial, legislative, and executive. 

It is self-evident that to preserve and protect the functions of the courts and 
of the grand jury, as an arm of the court, perjurious testimony must be deterred 
through vigorous prosecution. The same is true respecting any obstruction of 
justice, or contempt. All such prosecutions are supervised by the General Crimes 
Section. 

The functions of congressional committees can be seriously impeded by wit- 
nesses who defy the authority of Congress to investigate in order to legislate. 
When the conduct of witnesses results in contempt charges, prosecution is had 
under the supervision of this section. Close liaison is maintained with the 
U.S. attorney for the District of Columbia in whose district venue lies for most 
contempt prosecutions. 

Cutting across all branches of the Federal Government are those criminal 
statutes which relate to the individual conduct of Government employees. In 
this field the General Crimes Section administers the criminal laws proscribing 
bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest. No other statutes within our juris- 
diction are as significant in the day-to-day operations of the Government. Fur- 
ther, the peoples’ faith in their democratic system depends in large part upon 
the honesty and integrity of Government officials and the speed and vigor with 
which any dishonest or corrupt employees are prosecuted. 
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Protection of the channels of interstate commerce 


Crimes involved in this area include kidnaping, theft from interstate ship- 
ment, interstate transportation of stolen property, including stolen automobiles 
and aircraft, interstate transportation of stolen or forged securities, interstate 
transportation of obscene material. 


Protection of the postal system 


The prevention of despoliation of the postal service which is so essential to 
the well-being of the country is a responsibility of the General Crimes Section. 
Among criminal statutes protecting the postal service assigned to this Section, 
are those which proscribe post office robbery, theft from the mails, extortion, 
and mailing of obscene material. With the aids to prosecution afforded through 
the recent amendment to the venue provisions of title 18, United States Code, 
sections 1461 and 1462 (Public Law 85-796) the number of prosecutions through- 
out the country has and will continue to increase. Close liaison has been estab- 
lished with the Chief Inspector’s Office, Post Office Department, in this enforce- 
ment program. Post Office statistics reflect a 45-percent increase in investiga- 
tions and arrests in fiscal 1958 over the previous year; prosecutions in 1959 were 
substantially higher than in 1958. This upward trend is expected to continue. 


General law enforcement in special maritime and territorial jurisdiction 


No more complex or time-consuming problems are faced by the General Crimes 
Section than those involving determinations of whether Federal authority ex- 
tends to offenses allegedly committed in the special maritime or territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. This is particularly true in matters concern- 
ing crimes within the borders of a State and on property over which exclusive 
or concurrent Federal power is asserted. Often it is necessary to search far 
back into the records of a State and a particular Federal agency to ascertain the 
nature and conditions of ancient grants of jurisdiction to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In matters involving maritime jurisdiction there arise the problems of venue 
for prosecution. The statutory requirement of “where found or where first 
brought” can create difficult legal questions usually requiring rapid and yet accu- 
rate judgment. 

Administration of criminal laws proscribing major crimes within the Indian 
territories is a further responsibility of the General Crimes Section. Since these 
matters often involve State definitions of these major crimes for Federal applica- 
tion it becomes necessary to research beyond the limts of our own criminal laws 
and into the area of State penal statutes. 


General 


The existing workload of this section is expected to continue, augmented by an 
addition in obscenity prosecutions, influenced by amendment of the obscenity 
statutes, extending venue to include the place where obscene material is re- 
ceived as well as the place of mailing. Violations of the Automobile Infor- 
mation Disclosure Act, passed in the last session of Congress, have been brought 
to our attention by the FBI in ever-increasing numbers. Further, this new and 
somewhat complicated statute has brought us numerous requests for interpreta- 
tion from U.S. attorneys. In addition, we expect that the population, unemploy- 
ment and housing census to be taken in 1960 (commencing on April 1, 1960), will 
add to our workload since the criminal statutes concerning the census are as- 
signed here. 

More than 500 criminal statutes covering the areas described above are as- 
signed to the General Crimes Section. Incident to performing our duties relat- 
ing to these statutes it is necessary to prepare memorandums to the Solicitor 
General recommending for or against certiorari or appeal in a substantial num- 
ber of cases, as well as to analyze and comment on proposed legislation creating 
new criminal statutes or amending existing laws. Increased congressional 
interest into the conflict of interest laws, as demonstrated by hearings now 
pending, will surely bring a greater number of new legislative proposals for our 
comment in the year ahead. 
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Caseload, general crimes section 


Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

| 

| 
Cases pending beginning of year- si 14 50 3 10 5 
Cases received during year ess 616 609 576 615 620 
Cases terminated during year ; 580 624 601 620 620 
Cases pending end of year- Malta, 50 | 35 10 5 


Administrative regulations section 

The section supervises and assists U.S. attorneys in (1) all litigation, civil and 
criminal. arising under the immigration and nationality laws: (2) the enforce- 
ment of the criminal, and in many instances the civil, sanctions of statutes pro- 
viding for the regulation of private activity under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Federal executive departments and agencies: (3) the prosecution of sev- 
eral categories of strictly criminal violations, including smuggling, white slave 
traffic, lotteries, interstate transportation of fireworks, and many others, in 
title 18 of the United States Code; and (4) the prosecution of all libels for 
forfeiture of property used in violation of the liquor, narcotics, customs, and 
gambling laws. In addition, the Section acts in behalf of the Attorney General 
on all petitions for remission and compromises of forfeitures in the above 
eategories and handles all matters involving international extradition coming 
before the Department of Justice. 

In the field of immigration and nationality the heavy workload engendered by 
the passage of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 continued. In 
addition to supervising and assisting in criminal prosecutions for violations of 
the immigration laws, the Section performs the same function in all suits filed by 
aliens for review of deportation and exclusion orders and denials of administra- 
tive relief, habeas corpus proceedings, suits for revocation of citizenship, and 
appeals from either the granting or denial of naturalization. The caseload 
figures for fiscal year 1959 in this field decreased to 915 from 1,012 in the previous 
year. This was brought about primarily as the result of a complete review in 
the section of all cases referred by the Department of State for cancellation of 
naturalization under 340(d) of the Immigration and Nationality Act and the 
filing only of those in which there would be a specific benefit to the United States. 
This has resulted in a decrease in the backlog of civil cases as well as a saving 
of several thousand dollars. The drop in the caseload was also due in part to the 
further reduction of the large backlog in suits for declaratory judgment of 
American nationality filed primarily by Chinese claimants before the effective 
date of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 

The decrease in the caseload in the above two categories was partially offset 
by the substantial increase in the number of new immigration and deportation 
matters presented during the year. These are the matters which present the 
most difficult legal problems. In 1959, for example, 130 new declarotorv indg- 
ment actions and 90 new habeas corpus cases were referred to the Section as 
compared to 80 declaratory judgment actions and 60 habeas corpus cases in the 
previous year. 

The tightening of controls on alien crewmen and some of the recent legislation 
in the immigration field resulted in increased litigation during the year. This 
type of litigation should continue at about the same level in 1960 and 1961 An 
increase is anticipated in denaturalization matters as a result of the Depart- 
ment’s drive against racketeers and the reinvestigation of cases dismissed after 
the Supreme Court's decisions in the Watles and Lucchese cases in 1958. These 
matters materially increase the workload of the Section withont being reflected 
in the case statistics, since they present the most difficult evidentiary problems 
and require painstaking review prior to filing 

With respect to the regulatory statutes, eases arising under the Federal Food 
Drug, and Cosmetie Act constitute the largest single category of the workload 
In October and November alone, 40 cases were prepared and forwarded for 
prosecution charging illegal sale of amphetamines and barbiturates 
include condemnation proceedings, injunction suits .and judicial 
administrative decisions, as well as criminal cases 
were 1,581 new cases 


Such cases 
reviews of 
In fiseal year 1959 there 
as compared to 1,407 new cases in the previous year, so 
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that there was no appreciable change in the workload. However, our program of 
increased concentration on matters involving frauds and economic cheats, coupled 
with the pesticides and food additives amendments to the act, are expected to 
increase the workload. 

A consistently heavy workload is also experienced with regard to the numerous 
other regulatory statutes, particularly under those administered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, and the Treasury Department. Examples are the Motor Carriers Act, 
Safety Appliance Acts, Hours of Service Act, Explosives and Dangerous Articles 
Act, Meat Inspection Act, Animal Quarantine Act, 28-hour law, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the various agricultural acts, and the customs laws. Several 
hundred cases a year arise in a number of these categories; and a substantial 
workload is also experienced under such statutes as the shipping, navigation, 
and pollution laws, the fish and wildlife conservation laws, the Connally Hot-Oil 
Act, Defense Production Act of 1950, the Federal Communications Act (including 
the so-called wire tapping statute), and the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

On April 1, 1959, the Section was assigned supervisory jurisdiction with respect 
to criminal cases under part I (railroads) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
including the Elkins Act, which were formerly handled by the Antitrust Division. 
There was a total of 71 such cases pending in the Department during the past 
year. Also during the last quarter of 1959, the supervision of forfeitures in 
liquor, narcotics, and gambling cases, the handling of petitions for remission and 
offers in compromise in such cases, and several new criminal statutes were added 
to the assignment of the Section. Experience to date indicates the receipt of 
over 60 matters per month in these categories. 

Other substantial workloads in the Section are in the consideration of legisla- 
tive proposals, the review of adverse decisions requiring memorandums to the 
Solicitor General recommending for or against appeals, and the handling of cases 
involving international extradition. Seventy-five legislative proposals were 
reviewed and 85> appeal memorandums were prepared. 

The new assignments to the Section have increased the workload with no 
corresponding increase in personnel. 


Caseload administrative requlations section 





Actual Estimated 
| 
1GAT 1958 1959 1960 1061 

Ca pending beginning of year 117 49 : 45 45 
Cases received during year 2, 233 1,414 1, 33% 1, 380 | 1, 380 
Cases terminated during vear 2,301 1, 427 ] 1, 380 1, 3R¢ 
Cases pending end of vear 49 36 15 45 

1 Includes cases On liquor, narcotics, gambling, and custody matters which were transferred to organized 
crime in 1958 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


Criminal Division cases in the Supreme Court, which constitute by far the 
major portion of the Section’s appellate work, exceeded all prior records in fiscal 
year 1959. VPetitions for certiorari by opponents totaled 277 as compared with 
259 in the previous peak year 1958, an increase of 18 cases or 7 percent. Similarly, 
briefs in reply to petitions for certiorari showed an increase of 7 percent, such 
briefs totaling 224 as compared with 210 in fiscal year 1958. Briefs on the merits 
remained at the relatively high level of 20. In December 1959, the Section already 
had filed 18 briefs on the merits. Miscellaneous motions and memorandums in 
the Supreme Court numbered 30, or 6 more than in the prior year, and as of 


December 28, 1959, there have been 22 such matters prepared. 

Five hundred and seventy-two new cases, or 33 less than in the prior year. were 
received and 600 cases were handled, 34 less than in fiscal year 1958. As in the 
past 2 years, the decrease in the total caseload is attributable to the decline in 
the number of memorandums to the Solicitor General recommending for or 
against appeal or certiorari. Since this work is largely limited to the review by 
the Chief of the Section of memorandums prepared in the other sections of the 
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Division, the decline of 51 cases in this category did not involve any appreciable 
decrease in the Section’s work. 

The Solicitor General has directed that because of recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions establishing a policy of lenity in allowing appeals in forma pauperis, our 
past practice of waiving the right to answer petitions for certiorari to review 
denials by the lower courts of leave so to appeal should be discontinued. Last 
year there were 42 cases in this category in which we waived answers. The 
necessity of preparing responses to such petitions requires the services of at least 
one additional attorney. 

There is no reason to forecast any decrease in the overall workload of the 
Section during fiscal years 1960 and 1961. One hundred and one petitions for 
certiorari have already been filed by opponents as of December 23, 1959. If this 
trend continues, it is predicted that the number of such petitions will approxi- 
mate that of fiscal year 1959. 

Legislative proposals submitted to the Criminal Division for comment during 
tiscal year 1959 surpassed all prior records. Three hundred and ten memoran- 
dums with respect.to proposed legislation were prepared and submitted to the 
Office of the Deputy Attorney General. Consequently, greater demands are being 
placed upon the Division in discharging its responsibility in connection with 
proposed legislation. 

In addition to preparing or supervising the preparation of briefs and mem- 
orandums of an appellate nature during fiscal year 1959, there were prepared 170 
legal memorandums and letters, together with a volume of other correspondence 
and work incident to the functions of the Division. Included were studies of 
novel and difficult constitutional, procedural and other legal problems which were 
beyond the scope of other sections of the Division or which cut across the work 
of the entire Division. Included also were studies and plans made to implement 
new legislation and the rendering of advice as to the interpretation of the stat- 
ute and the manner and means of enforcement. Additionally, research was con- 
ducted and opinions were given on the application, interpretation and effect of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

The personnel of the Appeals and Research Section has always been strictly 
limited. There are now 17 attorneys and 10 nonprofessional employees. A 
statistical chart of appellate work for fiscal years 1957 through 1959, inclusive, 
together with the estimates for fiscal years 1960 and 1961, follows: 


Appeals and research section 


' 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Estimate Estimate, 
| 1957 | 1958 19459 


fisc il year ns al ear 
| (1956 term) | (1957 term 1958 term 1960 1961 
Cases pending beginning of year = 27 29 28 41 30 
& I a 
New cases received 624 605 2 7 57 
Cases closed during fiscal year 7 622 60K AY sth 55 
Cases pending at close of year 29 28 4] 30) m1) 
i New cases received were as follows: 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


| Quantity | Numbers | Quantity | Numbers | Quantity | Numbers 


Petitions for certiorari filed by 


opponents 196 201 2549 263 277 277 
Briefs on merits in Supreme Court 34 39 22 22 ”0) 22 
Petitions for certiorari and direct 

appeals filed by Government 14 17 ( & . 
Miscellaneous motions and memo- 

randa in Supreme Court ; ; 31 31 24 24 20 30) 
CA and miscellaneous briefs pre- 

pared or assisted in preparing ‘ 23 23 29 29 23 23 


Memoranda to Solicitor General | 
recommending for or against ap- 
peal or certiorari aeeiaiel 326 326 265 265 14 214 
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TRIAL STAFF 


Except for certain members of the trial staff who are temporarily assigned to 
other sections, all members of the staff are engaged in grand jury proceedings 
or in the preparation and trial of criminal cases under the jurisdiction of the 
Criminal! Division. 

Examples of current trial staff assignments are the following: 

One attorney is assigned to prepare and try, next spring, eight cases remain- 
ing from a series of cases arising out of the construction of the Tobyhana Signal 
Depot, Scranton, Pa., involving charges of violations of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Hobbs Act, and 18 U.S.C. 201 and 202. He is also trying a conflict of 
interest case in February in the District of Columbia. 

Three attorneys have spent considerable time in Cleveland, Ohio, during 
1959, conducting a grand jury investigation into alleged racketeering in the 
labor field. The grand jury while now adjourned will, it is expected, reconvene 
in January. 

Another attorney was engaged in a grand jury investigation in Chicago in- 
volving alleged illicit narcotics traffic while another is in East St. Louis, IIL, in 
cooperation with the U.S. attorney conducting a grand jury investigation of a 
well-known hoodlum. 

Two attorneys are in the process of preparing a case for trial to be held in 
San Antonio, Tex. This case involves charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
United States and solicitations of bribes on a large scale by certain employees 
of the European Exchange System, a procurement agency for the Armed Forces 
in Kurope. Trial is expected early in 1960. 

Two other staff members recently procured three indictments in the District 
of Columbia against six defendants who were charged with housing frauds in 
connection with FHA insured home improvement loans. The fraudulent prac- 
tices were used over a large area of the east coast of the United States. These 
cases have been successfully concluded except for one defendant who is a fugitive 
in Canada. 

Two other attorneys have been preparing for retrial of the case involving 
former FCC Commissioner Richard A. Mack and Thurman A. Whiteside, a Miami, 
Fla., attorney. The trial is scheduled to begin in the District of Columbia in 
January. 

In addition, the trial staff from time to time provides counsel and advice to 
U.S. attorneys and their staffs on strategy and tactics and also lends assistance 
in drawing indictments, informations, and other pleadings in criminal cases. 
Even though a case is being conducted by a U.S. attorney’s office, trial assistance 
is sometimes needed and is provided by the trial staff. 

It is estimated that the number of cases assigned to the trial staff will increase. 
This conclusion is based on more requests for help by the U.S. attorneys and 
on the intensified drive currently being conducted by the Department against 
organized criminals. Such defendants employ every dilatory and technical tactic 
that is available to them. The trial staff will be called on to handle some of 


these cases. 


Caseload, trial staff 


Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
, ' i = : 
Cases pending beginning of year____- ‘ 34 20 li 23 | 23 
Cases received during year ai ‘ 22 | 3 2 18 | 18 
Cases terminated during year_....._. 36 | 6 6 18 | 18 
Cases pending end of year ‘ : 20 17 23 23 23 


| 
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Criminal division workload 


Cases or matters 


1956 
Pending beginning of year 163 
Received ih 4, 786 
Terminated 4, 965 
Pending end of year 284 
Average number of attorneys 7 94 


! 27 cases transferred with Civil Rights Division, Dec. 9, 1957 


* Includes special attorneys. 


Caseload statistics by section 


1956 
Administrative Regulations Section 
Cases pending beginning of year 194 
Cases received during year 2, 881 
Cases terminated during year 2, 958 
Cases pending end of vear 1i7 
Average number of attorneys 23 
Appeals and Research Section 
Cases pending beginning of year 22 
Cases received during vear 653 
Cases terminated during year . 648 
Cases pending end of year 27 
A verage number of attorneys 16 
Fraud Section 
Cases pending be inning of year 
Cases received during year 278 
Cases terminated during year 253 
Cases pending end of year 25 
Average number of attorneys 16 
General Crimes Section 
Cases pending beginning of year 47 
Cases received during year 795 
Cases terminated during vear S28 
Cases pending end of year 14 
Average number of attorneys 23 


Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion 

Cases pending beginning of year 
Cases received during year 
Cases terminated during year 
Cases pending end of year 
Average number of attorneys 2 
Average number of special attorneys 

Trial staff 


Cases pending beginning of year 


Cases received during year 28 
Cases terminated during year 52 
Cases pending end of vear $4 


Average number of attorney 


! Includes cases on liquor, narcotics, gambling, and cus 


Crime in 1958 


Fraud section set up Oct. 1, 1954 


ow 


Mr. Rooney. The increases are set forth at page 15 
Do vou have a general statement with regard to t! 


Mr. Wilkey ? 


This section set up on July 30, 1954. Case recordin 


Actual 
19A7 LQAN 459 
284 187 146 
4,045 3, 720 3,472 
4,115 3, 761 3, 453 
214 146 165 
RY 87 2 
Actual 
1957 LYSS8 1959 
117 19 3b 
2, 233 1,414 1,332 
2, 301 1, 427 1, 323 
49 $t 45 
20) 13 13 
27 29 28 
24 O05 72 
22 HOH 
29 on 4] 
17 17 17 
é l 
y)2 278 9 
314 284 ( 
13 7 
14 12 2 
14 ) 5 
6lt 609 76 
AS 24 ] 
50 4 l 
1Y LS l 
0 on 2 
R4 SI 685 
5 813 G7 
at 23 
4 13 
4 2 
st 
tod “ ‘ 
heg NI $ } 


GENERAL STATEMEN’ 


Mr. Wiikey. Mr. Chairman, I have no formal prepared statement, 
but I would like to avail myself ot your courtesy and time to make 
ve work of the Criminal Division, 
particularly since this is the first time I have appeared before you as 
head of that Division. The last time, you will remember, I was in the 


a few preliminary remarks about t 


Office of Legal Counsel. 





Estimate 


1460 1961 
16 157 
3, 418 3, 493 
3, 426 3, 499 
157 151 
92 2 O7 


Estimate 


1960 1961 
; 45 
1, 380 1, 380 
1, 380 1, 380 
4 45 
lf 
l 
‘ 30 
St S 
1) x 
17 ls 
13 91 
”) 32 
292 316 
, ) 
} 
615 620 
2 620 
17 7 
$5 5) 
$0) 580 
580 
$3 33 
14 13 
1! 4 
12 @ 
x ® 
6 ma 
‘) ‘ 
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You are, of course, familiar with the general operations of the 
Criminal Division, the way it functions. I would like to call atten- 
tion to some of the highlights of the work in the past 12 months, the 
problems which we have confronted and the way we have met them. 


ANTIRACKETEERING DRIVE 


A great deal of our thought and energy and necessarily money also 
has been concentrated on the drive against organized crime which is 
showing, we think, very fine results, thoroughly justifying the effort 
that we have been making in that respect. It is the field in which 
we plan to make a greater effort in the months to come. 

Perhaps—I won't say perhaps, I am pretty sure anyone would con- 
sider the most import: unt feature of that drive the conviction of 20 
of the Apalachin “guests,” in the trial in New York which lasted about 
2» months. This 1s significant not only from the number of these 
convicted but who they were. It is very familiar to you, I am sure, 
that these people were the very top people of organized crime. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that situation. ‘This committee went 
along with appropriating the money in the last 2 years as I recall. 
That is but one case. 

The Attorney General devoted a good deal of his statement this 
morning talking about that case 

Mr. Winky. Fine. 

I would like to mention the very fine cooperation that we have had 
with the McClellan committee in the Senate. During the past year, 
as a result of their activities, and our followup with the FBI investi- 
gations, prosecutions, and grand jury inquiries, we secured indictments 
of 29 individuals, 4 corporations, and 1 union, which are directly 
traceable to matters referred to us or picked up in the committee 
hearings. 

We have been diligent in pursuing these questions of perjury and 
contempt and I call your attention to the conviction secured yester- 
day of William Presser, a Teamster official, for contempt of Congress. 
That is part of the antiracketeering drive in the labor- -management 
field. 

We haven’t overlooked narcotics, nor gambling. The two biggest 
convictions that I believe we have had in many, many years in those 
fields occurred in narcotics, the Vito Genovese case, in which Genovese 
and 14 others were convicted. 

Mr. Roonry. That was covered by the Attorney General this morn- 
ing. 


Mr. Witkery. And the gambling case was out at Terre Haute, Ind. 
ANTI-RACKETEERING DRIVE 


In the field of frauds we have a very active program on consumer 
type frauds which include advance fees, contest frauds, work at home 
schemes and the sales of vending machines. Most of these prey on 
the people who can least afford to lose the money. 

We have had very splendid cooperation with the Post Office De- 
partment on that. We have about a 37-percent increase in mail fraud 
cases alone and they seem to be going up. 

We have scheduled in the next month or so a conference with State 
attorneys general here to explore the whole field of consumer frauds, 
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including stock sales and swindles, in cooperation with the SEC, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and other regulatory bodies, as well as 
the States. 

Speaking of the SEC cases, one of the things which the Fraud See- 
tion was responsible for are three of the four indictments brought 
against Guterma, one of which, the only one to go to trial yet, resulted 
in his conviction within the past 2 weeks. The work of the Fraud 
Section is up in volume and particularly up in size of cases. A par- 
ticular initiative and drive is now coming from the Fraud Section 
instead of waiting for the cases to be brought either to us or the U.S, 
attorneys. 

WORKLOAD IN FRAUD SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. Your eases in the Fraud Section last year were not 
far from being comparable to the cases you had back in 1956; is that 
right? 

Mr. Wiikey. Sir, I have statistics from 1957 on before me. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at your own set of justifications, page 
13-28. 

Mr. Wiikey. Yes. In 1956 I think the cases received were 278. 
In 1959, 295, and estimated for 1960 to be 300. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about estimates. I am talking about 
real, live figures. 

Mr. Wirkey. They show—— 

Mr. Rooney. They are practically the same. There is no increase 
in the Fraud Section, would you say # 

Mr. Wiikey. No enormous increase. 

Mr. Rooney. As between 1956 and 1959? 

Mr. Wiikey. No, not in number of cases. 

Mr. Roonry. Nor too appreciable as between your estimate for the 
current year and 1956, is that right ? 

Mr. Wrkey. I would say the volume on a case basis is slowly grow- 
ing over the years, but we have put in greater initiative and effort in 
developing the theories of prosecution in certain type cases, which is 
showing great results for the past 12 months. 

Mr. Rooney. These are the frankest set of workload figures that I 
have seen in a long time, I should say. You should be complimented. 
Take 1959 compared with 1956 in number of cases received. You had 
but 3,472 in 1959 and 4,786 in 1956. The cases you terminated were 
3,453 in 1959 compared with 4,965 in 1956. Iam reading these figures 
correctly, am I not? 

Mr. Wiikey. I am sure you are, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION OF WORKLOAD IN TRIAL SECTION 


Mr. Roonry. Then when you get to your Trial Section 

Mr. Wiikey. Could you tell me which page ? 

Mr. Roonry. 13-29. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1959 you had but 12 cases received during that 
fiscal year as compared to 28 in the fiscal year 1956. You finished 6 
cases in 1959 as compared with 52 in 1956. 

Mr. Wiikey. I am afraid you are on a different page than I. 

Mr. Rooney. I am on page 13-29, the trial staff. 


} 
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Mr. Wirxry. I did not know you were reading from the trial staff 
figures. 

Mr. Rooney. You have probably not reached that in your remarks. 
I did not know whether you were going to point out this drastic re- 
duction in work between last year and 3 years ago, so I volunteered. 

Mr. Anpretra. This is one of the divisions where we have been 
taking reductions right along in the regular appropriations. 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS IN CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. There is not much difference in the number of at- 
torneys, Mr. Andretta, between 1959 and 1956 since page 13-27 shows 
92 attorneys in 1959 and 94 attorneys in 1956. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these figures correct / 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. They are? 

Mr. Wiikey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Anprerra. There is a special fund of $200,000. That is what 
makes the difference. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand page 13-27 correctly, 92 is the number 
in the Criminal Division in 1959 and 94 is the number in the Criminal 
Division in 1956. That is what these figures are intended to show, 
is that so ¢ 

Mr. Apeti. Yes. I might point out that that is the average number 
of attorneys on duty. 

Mr. Roonny. Of course, when you talk about $200,000, as you your- 
self pointed out a while ago, $125,000 of that went to U.S. attorneys 
and marshals and $75,000 to the Criminal Division. What are you 
going to do with the money in the current year, that $200,000 ? 

Mr. Anorerra. That is what it is, $125,000 to the U.S. attorneys and 
marshals and $75,000 to the Criminal Division, but last year that 94 
attorneys included the organized crime group. 

Mr. Rooney. Ninety-two, not ninety-four. 

Mr. Anprerra. Please note the asterisks. 


RATIO OF ATTORNEYS TO CASES HANDLED 


Mr. Roonry. It says “includes special attorneys,” but regardless of 
the $200,000 special antiracketeering fund, there were 92 attorneys 
who handled the reception of 3,472 cases in 1959 as compared with 94 
attorneys who handled the reception of 4,786 cases in 1956. 

These same 92 in 1959 terminated 3,453 cases as compared with the 
94 attorneys in 1956 terminating 4,965 cases. Is that right ? 

Mr, Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Wiikey. If I may, I will point out the reason for that, Mr. 
Chairman. In order to let the attorneys in the Criminal Division 
concentrate on those matters on which they could render the greatest 
assistance to the U.S. attorneys or handle the cases directly in the 
Criminal Division, from 1956, or even before that, there has been a 
steady policy of selecting the cases where there can be direct. referrals 
from the investigative agencies to the U.S. attorneys. 


S30ST——60 Ss 
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Now, in 1956 a good many cases with classifications which now no 
longer come through the Criminal Division were h: indled in the Crim- 
inal Division. Of necessity, that handling was brief. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure, everything used to be handled in the Criminal 
Division. When I say “everything,” you had internal security that 
was handled in the Criminal Division and civil rights that was 
handled in the Criminal Division. 

Mr. Witxery. Those are not the ones that I am referring to. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a comparative chart that you have given us. 

Mr. Winxey. Mr. Chairm: in, those are not the things that I am re- 
ferring to. I am referring to certain type cases which are still the 
responsibility of the Criminal Division if the U.S. attorneys wish to 
refer them to us, or consult us on them. Many are in the category of 
run-of-the-mill cases. No useful purpose would be served by having 
them referred to the Criminal Division and then referred immediately 
to the field for prosecution. 

So we have endeavored to cut down the paper shuffling by having 
those referred directly to the U.S. attorneys. 

I think you are familiar with this, and it has been true last year 
and the year before that we only count in these statistics, as a case, 
a case in which the Division did something. 

Mr. Rooney. This is amazing, Mr. Wilkey. These figures were 
prepared some time ago after due consideration and study before 
they were presented to us. I assume that this is the best that you could 
do with the figures. I said at the outset that they were very frank. 

Now you are raising an alibi in regard to your own figures. 

Mr. Wirkey. Not raising an alibi because none is needed. I am 
merely explaining the difference in the totals because there is a qual- 
itative as well as a quantitative content to the work done. 

Mr. Rooney. I guess that we could keep this up ad infinitum. We 
shall let the record speak for itself. 

Mr. Witkey. Very well, sir. 


GENERAL CRIMES SECTION 


I might mention in the General Crimes Section one of the biggest 
things which we have been concerned with is the problem of obscen 
ity. They have been helped on that by a new statute which has made 
venue easier and prosecution easier so the volume of business there 
has gone up. 

The Post Office reported in 1958 a 45-percent increase. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1959 you terminated but 601 cases in General Crimes 
as compared to 828 in 1956. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Wiikey. That is correct. And General Crimes is one of the 
areas in which we have been most successful with the policy of direct 
referral. 

Mr. Roonry. You expect. in the current year and the coming year 
you will have an increase of 19 cases in each of these years over last 
vear as compared with the 828 in 1956? 

Mr. Wiikey. That is right. And General Crimes is one of the 
fields, since there are over 500 statutes administered by this section, 
where the policy of direct referrals to the U.S. attorneys by investi- 
gative agencies has been most successful. We have eliminated a lot 
of paperwork in the section where no substantive contributions would 
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be made by having another attorney look at the case before it went out 
to the field. We are thus able to put the attorney’s time on those cases 
on which the U.S. attorney really needs help, or we were handling 
directly ourselves. 

On the basis of last year and the year before, the figures estimated 
are approximately the same, or there is a slight increase over the imme- 
diate past year of 1959. 

On Administrative Regulations—— 


ORGANIZED CRIME AND RACKETEERING SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. Did you get to the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section ¢ 

Mr. Wiikey. I mentioned that at the outset. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us go back to that. I want to make sure that I 
understand the figures correctly. 


DECLINE IN WORKLOAD 


In 1961, in the coming year, you expect to receive and terminate 
but 580 cases as « »ompared with 810 received 2 years ago and 813 cases 
terminated 2 years ago; is that correct / 

Mr. Witxry. That is correct, and the reason for that difference 
in figures is this: In order to let the people in the Organized Crime 
Section devote their time and attention to the primary statutes 
involved in organized crime, in April or May of 1959 I directed the 
shift of responsibility of certain statutes, including, for instance, the 
white slave cases, from Organized Crime to the Administrative 
Regulations Section. The cases changed are cases of a large volume 
requiring not so much attention per case. This has resulted in a 
diminution in the number of cases in the Organized Crime Section, 
but it enabled us to put the men we had on the cases with the greatest 
importance. 

This is not a characteristic case, but it shows you what is involved. 
In the Appalachin case we had 9 attorneys working exclusively on 
that 1 case, which would be reflected in our case load in Organized 
Crime as 1 case only, even though 20 defendants were involved and 
additional people in the Department had additional work in connec- 
tion with it. And there are other cases in the organized crime field 
which we really feel are profitable anid we ought to devote our intensive 
attention to our cases that require similar effort. We have one going 
in Chicago now, just one case involving one man and several satel- 
lites, on which we have four attorneys there working full time. 
That is one case on our books here. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. We already have the figures with regard to the Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section. Let us look at the Ad- 
ministrative Regulations Section, between which two sections you 
have made transfers, and we find, assuming your comparative figures 
with regard to the General Crimes Section are correct, that in the 
Administrative Regulations Section you expect in the coming fiscal 
year but 1,380 cases as compared with 2,881 received in 1956, and 
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with regard to terminations of cases we find you anticipate 1,380 in 
1961, the coming fiscal year, as compared with 2,958 in 1956. 

Mr. Wirxery. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and our estimates 
on the basis of the first 6 months of 1960 have undershot the mark 
considerably. For the first 6 months of 1960 in the Administrative 
Regulations Section we have already received 879 cases and terminated 
888. That compares with our 12-month estimate which you have 
read of 1,380. 

Mr. Rooney. So, to get a real comparison, do you have the figures 
for the first 6 months of 1956? 

Mr. Wirkey. No; | do not. 

Mr. Roonry. The number of cases received and terminated in 1956 
would still be far in excess of these figures that you recite is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wirxery. Yes, indeed; and the reason for that is, as I have al- 
ready explained in the case of General Crimes, in Administrative 
Regulations we have a host of small cases. These are now referred to 
the U.S. attorneys directly. They never get on our books as a case in 
the Criminal Division unless the U.S. attorney consults us on it. 

Mr. Rooney. I am just taking your own figures, and I assume when 
you give us those workload charts they correctly reflect your business 
in each of the sections, and the summary at page 13-7 reflects the 
overall number of cases received and terminated in all the years from 
1956 to the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. ~'They dropped from 23 lawyers to 15 lawyers; they 
dropped 8 lawyers with the dropping workload. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure, but now you want $111,000 more, and that 
brings us to this lapse adjustment figure, $41,000. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE FOR LAPSE ADJUSTMENT 


In the Tax Division, where we have a budget of $2,670,300 for the 
coming fiscal year, you have this lapse adjustment set at $6,200. How 
is it that in connection with the Criminal Division budget for the 
coming year, which is far less; that is, in the amount of $1,604,000, 
you have a |: apse adjustment figure of $41,000? How does this work 
out, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I did not get a chance to fully explain the Tax 
Division lapse figure. In the Tax Division the *y are asking for 40 new 
positions. Therefore, you do not. have a high lapse figure because 
they do not recruit all the people at once. The 1: apses are inherent in 
the additional number of jobs. There is an automatic lapse. You do 
not have everyone coming on at the first of the year. But here, where 
you have an established work force in positions, you have to reduce the 
lapse in order to have the appropriation fit the amount needed to 
support the average authorized staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Did I understand you correctly earlier, when we had 
the Tax Division here, to say that there were not very many changes 
in positions and that would account for the fact you only gave them 
$6,200 worth of honey ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I said they keep their positions all filled so they 
do not create any lapses, or savings. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it easier to keep the positions filled than in the 
Criminal Division / 
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Mr. Anpretra. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. I would think that it would be exactly the opposite; 
would you not ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Rooney. I would think that when these lawyers go to the Tax 
Division and get experience they would have quite a field in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, in the tax-law field. I do not under- 
stand this. Maybe you should think it over tonight. 

Mr. Anprerra. This lapse business ? 

Mr. Rooney. This lapse business. 

Mr. Anprerra. My experts on both sides of me have the mathe- 
matical formula. 

Mr. Roonrty. When you leave it to those two fine gentlemen you will 
never be out any money. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS SECTION 


Mr. Wiikey. I wanted to complete my analysis here of the Admin- 
istrative Regulations Section as we know it to be at the end of the 
first 6 months of 1960. If projected on a 12-month basis, we will neve 
actually about 1,750 cases received or terminated as ¢ ‘ompared to 1,38 
estimated. Now, that is a big jump. That is about a 375 case aoe 
That. reflects the transfer responsibility of the White Slave cases and 
others from the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section to this 
section, and it also reflects the increased business all along the line. 


INTERDIVISION TRANSFERS 


Mr. Rooney. I am going to be frank and say that I cannot keep 
up with all of these transfers. I think that there has been more 
transferring done since January 1953, in this area, than in any part 
of the Government. We created new units and did away with some 
others. We even mixed up cases as between the two divisions. I 
cannot make heads or tails of it. 

Mr. Wiikry. There were good reasons for doing that, Mr. Chair- 
man. You have to have some equalization of administrative responsi- 
bility between section chiefs. It enabled the racketeering people to 
concentrate in the primary fields of organized crime and not be 
bothered with a number of really small caliber cases which the Admin- 
istrative Regulations Section, administrativewise, was set up to handle. 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


[ would like to touch upon the Appeals and Research Section, whose 
work perhaps is a very good index of the work of the division as a 
whole. That would be on page 13-21, starting in your justifications. 
We do not have much control over the amount of business that comes 
in—we have to handle the briefs of cases that come into the Supreme 
Court. We have had an increase of about 7 percent, I think, in 
Supreme Court work, and we have already reached a pretty high 
number of Supreme Court cases on the merits. So far in the first 
(; months we have already filed 13 briefs on the merits in the Supreme 
Court and we do not know exactly how many more we are going to 
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file, but the last 6 months always are equal to the first, or more, in 
volume. 
OUTCOME OF SUPREME COURT CASES 


Mr. Rooney. How is your batting average in the Supreme Court in 
the last year ? 

Mr. Wiikey. I do not know. I know the result of individual 
cases, but I have never tabulated that. 

Mr. Rooney. We had some statements previously, one from the 
Attorney General, on the Supreme Court. I wonder how the crimi- 
nal cases have come out. 

Mr. Witxey. The Solicitor General’s Office would have such in 
formation. Some of our cases are argued by our own attorneys, 
Most are argued by people in the Solicitor General’s Office. They 
would have that information, Mr. Chairman. That is all that IT have 
to say. 


NEW APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andretta, I refer to the proposed prov iso at page 
79 of the committee print, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That costs and expenses, paid from appropriations to the Department of 
Justice, recovered during the current fiscal year in connection with litigation 
in foreign countries, shall be credited to this appropriation. 

Why should that be in there ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. We have many cases pending in foreign countries. 
In many 0 the jurisdictions the parties have to de ‘posit costs with 
the court, or they have to make prepayment of certain costs. Often, 
if you lene a case you get all charges assessed against you. In any of 
the cases where they have recoveries of funds we feel that the pro 
ceeds at least should be restored to the appropri: ition to cover the 
amount of costs that has been deposited or advanced. Actually, we 
are depriving ourselves of administrative funds that are necessary 
to run these o per itions by paying out these costs that are a part of 
the litigation operation. Ordinarily the losing party. I believe, has 
to pay the costs of the whole thing, including, I understand, the at 
torneys’ fees. Mr. Doub can make that clear to you. We know that 
money ought to come back to Uncle Sam and we should not deprive 
the taxpayers of it. 

Mr. Roonry. Would not the taxpayer be better off if the money 
came right back to the Treasury? He would be sure of it then. It 
would be put right m the Treasury when it is recovered and then the 
( ‘ongress coul | decide whether or not it should come out of the Treas- 
ury again. Would that not be safer insofar as the taxpayer 
concerned ? 

Mr. Anpretra. It would be just the same. 

Mr. Roonry. No, it is not exactly the same. 

Mr. Anpretra. Some of this money is left over there in these repa 
ration funds and other things like that. and it does not actually get 
into the Treasury, and it is not available for the general use of the 
Government. That ismy understanding. 


~ 
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Mr. Roonry. That is what this language would provide; that is, 
whatever is expended overseas by you from your appropriations you 
will be entitled to add to your current appropriation / 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And that would not give the Congress control over 
those exact moneys, would it ? 

Mr. Anpretrra. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you clear this with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. They are the ones who suggested this 
language. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought the President and the Bureau of the Budget 
wanted tighter fiscal controls. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will now stand adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 4, 1960. 
Civin Division 
WITNESSES 


G. C. DOUB, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
G. S. LEONARD, FIRST ASSISTANT 
MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will now please come to order. 
The first item with which we shall be concerned this morning is that 
for the Civil Division, which appears under tab 14 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $3,582,600, which would be an in- 
crease of $224,600 over the amonnt appropriated for the Civil Division 
in the present fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 14-1 through 14-15, 
which is the entire set of justifications with the exception of the green 
sheets. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
Appropriation, 1960 


158, OOO 
Estimate, 1961 


, 382, 600 


224, 600 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Civil Division directs and 
supervises the general civil litigation of the United States. This includes all 
suits and claims by and against the Government through its departments, 
agencies, instrumentalities, officers, and employees excepting, principally, tax and 
antitrust suits and legal proceedings concerning the acquisition, ownership, and 
use of real property by the United States. Some of the broader categories of 
cusses are: 

Admiralty and shipping cases—all legal proceedings involving ships, shipping, 
navigable waters, and workmen’s compensations: Court of 


Increase 


Claims cases—de- 
fense of all suits in the U.S. Court of Claims except those defended by the Tax 


and Lands Divisions; fraud cases—all claims for damages and forfeitures recov- 
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erable upon proof of fraud against the Government except tax fraud; patent 
cases—patent, trademark, and copyright litigation before U.S. courts and the 
Patent Office; tort cases—defense of suits under the Federal Tort Claims Act; 
veterans’ affairs and insurance cases—defense and prosecution of claims involv- 
ing servicemen, veterans, and their beneficiaries and dependents ; customs cases— 
all litigation incident to reappraisement and classification of imported goods; 
foreign litigation—suits and claims by and against the United States brought 
in the courts of foreign countries; general civil cases—general litigation, in- 
cluding postjudgment procedures, to recover moneys due the Government, dam- 
ages for breach of contract, tort, etc.; suits to enforce Federal statutes and to 
prevent obstruction to Federal administration; suits against the United States, 
its agencies, and officers for review of administrative orders to test the legality 
of official actions and the constitutionality of acts of Congress; appellate cases— 
under the direction of the Solicitor General, appellate proceedings in the U.S. 
circuit courts and the Supreme Court arising out of Civil Division cases. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 
The Civil Division estimates that an allotment of $3,382,600 will be required 


for the fiscal year 1961. This exceeds the amount available for 1960 by $224,600. 
The items of increase or decrease are 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961 $9, 600 
Cost of statutory provisions: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) - $33, 490 
Retirement fund contributions____-____~_ 1, 800 
Health benefits contributions 23, 680 
DS, 970 
Additional positions (14): 
Salaries: 
9 attorneys Saipan mes $75, 560 
5 clerks____ tls — . 20, 280 
95, 840 
Retirement fund contributions______- 6, 200 
Health benefits contributions E : : ; 920 
mre a : OD 2.500 
Communication services #3 i ea a HOO 
Printing and reproduction_—____ 2. 00 
108, 460 
Increased provision for miscellaneous services and facilities 
mainly to equal actual expenditures in 1959: 
UN sai tecacesevenesnhenins a $2, 500 
Communication services___- 500 
Printing and reproduction c 3.000 
Supplies and materials d DOO 
6, 500 
Fees of foreign counsel______ ;: ee os. 2 50, 000 
Lapse adjustment to permit filling authorized positions now vacant 
(average 2.7) 10, 270 
Net increase ; ; 224, 600 


In 1956, the Congress, realizing the serious situation which was resulting from 
an overwhelming backlog of civil and tax cases, appropriated a special fund 
for the purpose of reducing this backlog. Since that time remarkable progress 
has been made both in backlog reductions and legal success. By every standard 
the Civil Division had its most successful years beginning in 1956 and culminat- 
ing in 1959. This record of achievement is the direct result of additional man- 
power. 

The number of pending cases on June 30, 1959, was 14,101, involving 
$1,164,717,438, as compared with 14,125, involving $1,233,722,135, pending on 
June 30, 1958, in spite of the fact that 300 more new cases were received in 
1959 than in 1958. The average percentage of recovery in cases against the 
United States since 1955 has been 5 percent as compared with higher per- 
centages in the 5 preceding years: the percentage of recovery in cases on be- 
half of the United States increased from 35 percent in 1955 to 77.4 percent in 
1959; collections increased from $16,837,899 in 1955 to $34,055,010 in 1959, the 
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highest in the history of the Division. This alltime high has been achieved even 
though the aggregate number of cases handled dropped because of the delega- 
tion of over 13,000 petty cases to the U.S. attorneys. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Division’s success as to collections stems from the larger and more 
difficult cases handled by the Division. 

The Civil Division is being required to operate in 1960 with the smallest 
staff it has had since 1947, and the requested increase of $224,600 for 1961 will 
permit only an average attorney employment of approximately the same level as 
in 1959. 

Every effort will be made in 1960 to continue the exceptional 1959 record, 
but it does not appear reasonable to expect a staff smaller in 1960 to equal 
the achievements in 1959. The net result will be that the Government and the 
American people will suffer substantial losses in savings and money returned 
to the Treasury. ‘The requested increase would be returned many times through 
more efficient handling of the important work of the Division. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


To discharge its responsibility for the general civil litigation of the United 
States, which is divided into two broad classes: (1) Affirmative assertion of 
claims, rights, and interests of the Government, and (2) the defense of suits 
brought against the United States, its agencies and officers in all courts and 
administrative tribunals—the Civil Division maintains a staff of attorneys in 
Washington and in three field offices. The Division is organized into 10 legal 
sections, 7 being assigned specialized fields of law and 8 general civil matters. 
So far as possible, the representation of the United States in the various courts 
is by the U.S. attorneys and their staffs, but there are a large number of situa- 
tions which require direct action and participation by the staff attorneys of the 
Civil Division. 

The program of the Division in 1961 will be substantially the same as in 
previous years since the Division’s purpose is the represent: tion of the United 
States in matters referred to it by the various departments and agencies. No 
control can be exercised over the volume and nature of the work and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to forecast the workload as any new legislation passed by the 
Congress and any new programs or policies of its clients invariably have an im- 
pact on it. 

The workload of the Civil Division was increased in the last 3 months of 1959 
by reason of the transfer from the Antitrust Division pursuant to the pro- 
visions Of Department of Justice Organization Order No. 175-59, of reparation 
suits brought by the United States as a shipper under the Interstate Commerce 
Act; civil actions by the United States for penalties for violations of car service 
orders (49 U.S.C. 1(15) and (17a)); actions restraining violations of part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 322(b) and 322(h)); civil actions 
under part I of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 6(10) and 16(9))3 
injunctions against violations of Interstate Commerce Commission orders (49 
U.S.C. 16(12)) ; mandamus to compel the furnishing of information to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (49 U.S.C. 19a(1) and 20(9)): recovery of re- 
bates under the Elkins Act (49 U.S.C. 41(38)); compelling the appearance of 
witnesses before the Interstate Commerce Commission and enforcing of sub 
penas and punishment for contempt (49 U.S.C. 12(3)); suits to enjoin final 
orders of the Secretary of Agriculture under the Perishable Agricultural Com 
modities Act (7 U.S.C. 499g), and the Packers and Stockyards Act (7 U.S.C. 
217); and suits to set aside orders of State regulatory agencies (49 U.S.C. 
13(4)). 

The consensus of the estimates is that this type of litigation will materially in- 
crease within the next 2 years because of the amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Transportation Act of 1940, which became effective on 
August 26, 1958. Not only will the number of cases increase, but some very 
difficult and time consuming legal problems will be presented. 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE BY ACTIVITY 


Admiralty and shipping section 


Actual Estimated 
W orkload data ed 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

fat ae | 
Cases pending July 1 1, 992 1, 684 1, 862 Ww) 2. 005 
New cases received 503 i2e 650 TOO | 700 

Total cases handled 2, 585 2,411 2, 512 2, 605 705 
Cases closed : 901 549 HO7 600 650 

Cases pending June 30 | 1, (84 1, 862 1, 905 2, 00 2, O55 
Man-years, attorneys | 23. 8 23.3 26.8 24 9 


The statistical workload of the Admiralty and Shipping Section does not show 
any appreciable increase. This workload data, however, is not a true index 
of the actual situation because there has been a sharp decline in the number of 
new insured cases in the last few years while the number of new noninsured 
cases filed has remained fairly constant. Insured cases, wherein the Govern 
ment is covered by protection and indemnity insurance, are normally tried by 
private counsel nominated by the underwriters under the general supervision of 
this section; the expenditure of time and energy by the members of the Civil 
Division Admiralty staff is, therefore, considerably less than that 
in the preparation and trial of noninsured cases. 

Few of the cases assigned to the Admiralty and Shipping Section can 
handled by U.S. attorneys. Therefore, each attorney carries an average 
load of 75 to 80 difficult cases involving such technical matters as collision, gen- 
eral average, salvage, limitation of liability, litigation under various acts relating 
to shipping and navigation, and foreclosures of preferred marine mortgages. 
Not only are the legal issues complicated but the amounts involved are tremen 
dous. The terrific pressure on the attorneys of this Section has been increased 
further by the courts’ acceleration of the trial of cases and the increase in foreign 
litigation. The additional position requested for 1961 would relieve this pres- 
sure to some extent. 


required 


be 


1 ppe llate ection 


Tot ¢ | "0 1 O4 W7 | 40) 
( é osed RHO ROT Ri 
( ! ling Ju + 2: 1X7 
M \ I tt Ik_.8 18.9 18.8 ) 


Ever since the Appellate Section has been charged with the responsibility for 
and supervision over all appellate matters in the Civil Division, a staff of at 
least 19 attorneys has been essential. And in addition to the work heretofore 
assigned, the section’s workload has already been increased by the transfer of 
ICC and Agriculture cases from the Antitrust Division. It is certain that at 
least 30 new appellate cases of these types will be received each year 

Over 40 percent of the appellate work of the Department of Justice originates 
in the Civil Division. Consequently, much of the appellate policy of the Gov- 
ernment is formulated in this section. The cases must receive the most exten 
sive and careful analysis and research, painstaking briefing and argument by 
attorneys with specialized knowledge of appellate work and many fields of sub 
stantive law. And there can be no backlog. The time limits of appellate courts 
are short and extensions of time are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
Chief Judge Denman, of the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, in the case of 
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United States v. Morin, in denying the Government’s motion for a continuance, 
stated : 

“Suppose the Standard Oil Co. of California should move for an extension of 
time on the same grounds; namely, that for many years it had retained a number 
of attorneys too small for the proper conduct of its litigation, and they had been 
too busy in other matters for their clients to care for a case in the court of ap- 
peals? To drop into the vernacular, it is likely that the members of the bar 
would indulge in coarse laughter, knowing as they do that the United States is 
not a favored litigant in this court. 

“In denying this motion for an extension of time I fully appreciate and have 
the highest regard for the earnest night-and-day work of the attorney seeking the 
extension on behalf of his client. The extension, however, is for his client and 
not for him.” 

Many other courts are taking the same position. The end result, therefore, is 
that the quality of the work will suffer and the loss of one case because of poor 
preparation may seriously impair many important programs and policies of the 
Government. 


Court of claims section 


Actual Estimated 
Workload data - 4 ae Sint 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Cases pending July 1 1, 227 1, 227 1, 284 1, 143 1,173 
New cases received 393 369 377 380 380 
Total cases handled 1, 620 1, 596 1, 66 1, 523 1, 553 

Cases closed 393 312 518 350 400 
Cases pending June 30 , 220 1, 284 1,143 1,173 1,153 
\lan-vears, attorneys 33 2 37.5 35.1 30 34 


iditional man-years provided by special fund. 
i 


“ 
24 additional man-years provided by special fund. 


In 1956 it was possible, because of the special fund, to have as many as 45 
attorneys assigned to the Court of Claims Section. As a consequence the back- 
log was reduced and substantial progress was made in bringing older cases up 
to date. For 1960, however, available funds will allow an average of only 30 
attorneys and even with the 4 additional positions requested for 1960, this 
staff will be smaller than it has been at any time since 1955. 

The Court of Claims Section commenced the current vear with 1,148 cases, 346 
of which are extremely complex contract ones. <A typical law firm would as- 
sign several attorneys to the defense of one such case, but the Civil Division is 
frequently required to entrust their handling to one young and inexperienced 
attorney. Experience has shown that a contract case requires an average of 90 
days to try. With an average of 230 working days each year, one attorney could 
not complete the handling of three of them a year if they go through the full 
trial procedure. Yet each attorney (other than the section chief and assistant 
section chiefs) has an average of 13 of these cases plus an average of 27 other 
types of cases. 

Such representation is certainly not the kind the U.S. Government should have. 
If the cases are to receive even minimum attention, a backlog will inevitably 
build up again or the Government will be forced to settle cases at figures higher 
than are warranted. 
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Customs section 


4 Actual Estimated 
Workload data j plincntpetiiiesaiieaiiniaiint - - 
| 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Cases pending July 1 ‘ Se Oe } 216,788 | 1212, 541 210, 104 219, 263 224, 263 
I 8 ceutical | 42, 687 52, 372 56, 362 55, 000 | 55, 000 
Total cases handled--................ 259, 475 264, 913 266, 466 274, 263 279, 263 
ral eo ee 45, 441 54, 809 | 47, 203 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Cases pending June 30_._.......__.- 214, 034 210, 104 219, 263 224, 263 229, 263 
Man-years, attormeys..........__-.- sel 10. 4 10 10.6 10 10 


1 Corrected figure. 


The responsibility for defending the United States in all proceedings before 
the U.S. Customs Court and of representing the United States either as appellant 
or appellee before the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals is assigned to the 
Customs Section. 

Under the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, sections 501 and 514, importers 
are given the right to sue the Government to recover moneys paid as duty or 
taxes on imported merchandise when they are dissatisfied with either the ap 
praised value of the goods or its classification. Because each appraisement of 
goods and each liquidation of an entry may become the subject of an appeal for 
reappraisement or a protest against the classification thereof, there are many 
thousands of “cases” pending. There were 219,263 “cases” pending on June 30, 
1959. This does not mean that each “case” will be separately tried or disposed 
of by the court. Nor does it mean that there is a great backlog of cases awaiting 
disposal before a new case may be tried. An importer may secure a trial within 
a very few months after his appeal or protest is filed. 

Secause of the very nature of the business of importing goods into the United 
States, many appeals to reappraisement and many protests against classification 
will present similar merchandise and identical questions of both law and fact. 
Under the very efficient system of handling the great number of cases, many ap 
peals or protests are suspended awaiting the outcome of a test case. Under this 
system the Customs Court was able during the fiscal year 1959 to dispose of 
47,203 cases and is handling current matters. The staff of the Customs Section 
has been able to keep abreast of the court’s calendars and no additional posi- 
tions are being requested for 1961. 


Frauds section 


Actua } 
W ork = 
19057 58 1050 1480 ] 
Cases pending July 1 4,822 1, 642 1, 559 1,314 1, 514 
New cases received 1, 469 S1Y 624 SOO ROO 
Total cases handled 6, 29 2, 461 2, 18 2,114 2,314 
Cases closed 14,649 002 ROY 600 AM 
Cases pending June 30 1, 642 1, 559 1,314 514 1,714 
Man-years, attorneys 20.6 0.7 19.8 16 if 
1 3,279 cases closed by delegation to U.S. attorneys; 176 cases closed by transfer to collection report 


For the past 3 years additional attorneys have been assigned to the Frauds 
Section in order that the large number of cases pending 5 years or more could 
receive special attention and be closed out. Not only did this drive result in the 
number of overage cases being reduced from 604 pending on June 30, 1956, 
to only 67 pending on June 30, 1959, but the collections and the amount awarded 
the Government in fraud cases exceeded any other year by many thousands of 
dollars. This is a concrete example of the effectiveness of being able to handle 
fraud cases promptly. 
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The success achieved in the past few years and the delegation of many petty 
cases to the U.S. attorneys has reduced the workload of the Frauds Section 
suffviently that the Government’s interest can be properly protected with the 
present staff. 


General litigation section 














Actual Estimated 
Workload data | CS ay — cee iia a 
| - 
| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 
ee aestenmeneseemeeeemeeeneteeneneenneanesremeny aan Geen arn |__| 
Cases pending July 1- 1, 413 | 1, 418 | 1, 444 | 1, 438 1, 638 
New cases received. ca 734 683 933 | 1,200 | 1,300 
Total cases handled. _- . ‘ 2, 147 | 2,101 | 2,377 | 2, 638 2, 938 
Cases closed Saieaihads : 729 | 657 939 1,000 1, 100 
Cases pending June 30__-_- a 1, 418 1, 444 1, 438 | 1, 638 1, 838 
Man-years, attorneys-. acts 14 14.1 | 12.3 | 13 14 
= = |= => -- 
O.P.8. cases: | 
Cases pending July 1 ‘ 144 | 23 | 12 | 0 
New cases received... a 2 | 0 0 | 0 
Total cases handled al +i 146 | 23 | 12 7 0 
Cases closed a . aiaasl 123 | 11 | 5 7 | 0 
Cases pending June 30__- =e 23 | 12 | 7 | 0 | 0 
Man-years, attorneys ‘ .| 0 0 | 0 0 0 








4 

The majority of the cases transferred from the Antitrust Division to the 
Civil Division were assigned to the General Litigation Section. This transfer 
and the increase in social security cases caused the number of cases received to 
rise by over 200 in 1959, and on the basis of the number received in the first 
2 months of the current year it is anticipated that there will be an even larger 
increase in 1960 and 1961. Yet the number of attorneys assigned to this section 
is smaller than at any time since 1951. One additional position for 1961 is not 
only warranted by the increased workload but is urgently needed if the important 
work of the section is to be handled successfully. 


Government claims section 


Actual Estimated 
Workload data aw _ _ haber’ = 
1957 | 1958 1959 1960 | 1961 

Cases pending July 1 é | 6, 225 3, 368 | 3, 749 4, 102 | 4, 302 
New Cases received ; + 2, 062 2,115 | 2, 309 | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
Total cases handled a 8, 287 | 5, 483 | 6, 058 6, 502 6, 702 

Cases closed a ....| 14,919 | 1, 734 | 1, 956 | 2, 200 | 2, 400 
Cases pending June 30 | 3, 368 3, 749 | 4,102 | 4, 302 | 4, 302 
Man-years—attorneys ; 8 8.8 9 10 | 10 
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' ],467 cases closed by new delegation to U.S, attorneys; 462 cases closed by transfer to collection report. 


The Government Claims Section has the responsibility for enforcement of a 
major part of all claims on behalf of the United States involving huge sums of 
money. Its cases vary from large and involved bankruptcy matters to important 
actions arising in connection with the Government’s lending institutions. Most of 
the U.S. attorneys’ offices do not have sufficient personnel to give these cases the 
required attention and the attorneys of the Government Claims Section should 
contribute a great amount of supervision and guidance. However, because of the 
excessive caseload, they can assist in only a limited number of them and are 
unable to comply with numerous requests to prepare complaints, briefs, and 
utherwise help in the trial of these important cases. 

In spite of the delegation to the U.S. attorneys of thousands of minor cases 
previously assigned to this Section, the workload continues to increase. Also a 
arge number of the cases in foreign courts fall within the jurisdiction of this 
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Section. An additional attorney has been assigned to the Section for the current 
year and while more could be used in 1961, they are more urgently needed in the 
trial sections. 


Patent section 


Actual Estimated 
Workload data ’ 
i 
1957 1958 1959 | 1960 196 
| 
Cases pending July 1 309 | 283 276 303 | 333 
New cases received _- QR | 110 100 100 | 10M 
Total eases handled 407 393 37t 103 433 
Cases closed 124 117 73 70 ri 
Cases pending June 30 283 27¢ 303 333 ; 
Man-years—attorneys 13.7 15.9 it 13 14 


The work of the Patent Section is the most specialized of any in the Civil 
Division and the amount of potential liability of the Government is vast. All 
of these cases are, of course, handled by the Section’s staff. The statistical work 
load, here again, gives little indication of the actual work which must be per 
formed. Since the rapid expansion of technological development, the patent 
cases filed have been tremendous both in the amount claimed and in complexity, 
Most of the suits involve several listed patents, each of which in itself contains 
numerous patent claims. Each patent claim represents a distings invention 
which may be the basis of a separate suit. It is easily understood, therefore, 
why one case of this magnitude may require the full time of one or more attor 
neys for 2 to 3 years. The one additional position requested for 1961 will not 
bring the staff up to its average strength. 


Torts section 


Actual } lated 
W orkload ae i 
19457 | 1958 1959 yt | 1 OF 
—— ~ - } 

Cases pending July 1 1, 908 2, 137 2,17 25 2, 476 
New cases received 1, 247 1, 327 l a7 1, SOK 1, 600 
otal ¢ nand l 3. 1 3. 464 + } t 
Cases closed 1, O18 1, 287 8 1, 28 2 
Cases pend June 30 _. 2, 137 2,17 2, 25 2, 47 2, 751 
Man-y¢ ttorne 16, 2 2 1.7 l 18 


For the last few years every effort has been made to build up a staff of at 
torneys specialized in the field of negligence law. Even though most cases 
arising under the Tort Claims Act are tried by the U.S. attorneys, all of them are 
under the direct supervision of the attorneys of the Torts Section. The multiple 
disaster and the multiple jurisdiction cases, which have been increasing rapidly 
in the last few years, require direct participation by Civil Division attorneys 
In addition to participating in these larger cases, last year it was necessary to 
send the attorneys to the eastern district of New York because of a crash pro 
gram instituted by the court to clear its calendar of older cases. The majority of 
the expedited trials were tort cases and the U.S. attorney’s office was unable to 
handle this unusual volume of work. Similar programs are being planned by 
the Administrative Office for U.S. Courts for other districts for the current and 
budget years. 

In addition to the increase in the regular workload and the strain of handling 
routine cases in connection with the crash programs, this section also has had to 
assume the responsibility for an increasing number of cases in foreign courts 
It is believed that one additional position for the Torts Section for 1961 is more 
than justified. 
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Veterans affairs and insurance section 


p Actual Estimated 

Workload data 7 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Cases pending July 1 11, 203 2,012 1, 757 1, 625 1, 600 
New cases received ‘ 2, 167 1, 488 1, 576 1, 575 1,575 
Total cases handled 13, 370 3, 500 3, 333 3, 200 3,175 
Cases closed ‘ i _ 111,358 1, 743 1. 708 1, 600 1, 600 
Cases pending June 30 2, 012 1, 757 1, 625 1, 600 1, 575 
Man-years, attorneys 11.6 12 11.9 1] ll 


1 8,538 cases closed by new delegation to U.S. attorneys; 1,085 cases closed by transfer to collection report. 


The delegations of thousands of minor cases under the supervision of the 
Veterans Affairs and Insurance Section to the U.S. attorneys has now stabilized 
the workload of this section and the present staff of 11 attorneys should be able 
to give adequate attention to the work assigned. 


FOREIGN LITIGATION 


The predicted increase in foreign litigation more than materialized in 1959, the 
total caseload having risen by almost 100 percent during the year—146 new cases 
involving over $3,435,000 were received, and at the end of the year a total of 
175 cases, involving $8,687,524, were pending in 25 different countries. During 
the year 46 claims on behalf of the United States were terminated with the 
Government being awarded over SO percent of the amounts claimed. In cases 
against the United States, 23 were concluded and the only plaintiff recoveries 
were by administrative settlements amounting as a total to less than 6 percent 
of the sums sued for. 

In 1960, it was necessary for the Attorney General to make an allotment of 
$50,000 to the Civil Division for the payment of fees and expenses of foreign 
counsel. This is the first time the Division has received an allotment for this 
new litigative burden. In 1959, the Division had found itself in the humiliating 
position of having to ask counsel overseas to defer submission of their bills 
until 1960 because the Division had had no funds with which to meet those 
obligations. Similarly, the Division was forced to beg funds from other depart- 
ments and agencies for court expenses and the deposits required for filing suits 
in foreign courts. 

For the budget year, $50,000 additional is included in the Civil Division's esti- 
mate for fees and expenses of foreign counsel due to the sharp rise in the case- 
load. Also, the Department of Justice’s appropriation request will provide for 
a recrediting to its appropriation of any recaptured expenses for nonresident 
and attachment deposits, witness and counsel fees, and other costs which are 
regarded as recoverable court expenses under foreign systems of law. This is 
admittedly experimental, it being our hope that this litigation will help to pay 
its own way. The Division also anticipates using not to exceed $250 of this 
request for representation expense in connection with conferences with foreign 
counsel. 


Mr. Rooney. The requested increases are set forth at page 14-3, and 
indicate nine additional attorneys and five clerks. 
Do you have a general statement, Mr. Doub / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Dour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is my third 
appearance before this committee in connection with the allotment 
to the Civil Division, and since it will undoubtedly be my last appear- 
ance here, I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation for the courtesy, consideration, and good humor which 
the committee has invariably shown. 
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Before discussing the requested increase in our allotment, T would 
like to make a brief statement to the committee giving as objec tively as 
I can some personal reflections about the Civ il Division, its lawyers 
and its work. 


CASELOAD 


You will recall that as the litigating arm of the United States in 
civil eases, the Division has a constant caseload of about 14,000 cases 
pending in the Federal courts not only all over the United States, but 
now in the courts of 27 foreign countries. 

Our caseload per attorney is far higher than any caseload T have 
ever encountered in any law firm in the countr vy. 

The Division not only is charged with de fending the validity of 
legislative programs, congressional acts, and administrative acts, but 
handles litigation now in progress involving over $1 billion. 


RATIO OF COLLECTIONS TO>COSTS 


The Division is unique in another important respect, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is one of the very few arms of the executive department 
which not merely spends money but it collects for the Federal 
Treasury far in excess of its cost of operation. For example, in the 
fiscal year 1959 in 4,232 suits on behalf of the United States, the 
Division obtained judgments and settlements totaling $41 million, and 
it actually collected and paid into the U.S. Treasury $ $34 million. So, 
the Division actually earned for the Treasury over 10 times its cost 
of operation. The Division did far more than this; it defended 3,752 
civil suits in fiscal 1959 involving claims aggregating over $315 
million. The Civil Division attorneys held the total recoveries against 
the Government to only 4.8 percent, or $15.3 million. 

It may not be an exaggeration to say that the total savings effected 
during fiscal year 1959 by the Division exceeded $250 million. 


IMPORTANCE OF HAVING ADEQUATE STAFF 


I would now like to point out the effect which lack of professional 
personnel in the Division can have upon the budgets of the various 
governmental departments and agencies and the funds of the Treas- 
ury. I wish to make clear that the lack of a relatively small but 
essential number of attorneys can result in substantial losses to the 
Treasury, and to explain why the addition of comparatively few at- 
torneys in critical positions to the Civil Division staff could mean, I 
think, millions of dollars a year to the Government. 

The Division was required to operate in the current year with the 
smallest number of attorneys, stenographers, and clerks it has had 
since 1947. The additional positions requested for 1961 will enable 
us to function at about the same level as in 1959. But, this will still 
be below the 3 previous years. Our staff depletion has now gone so 
far that it could have a drastic effect upon the results we can obtain 
in the future as to a large part of the Government’s litigation now 
in progress. 

During the year I have attempted to staff the more critical work 
at the expense of less urgent or less important cases by the transfer 
of attorneys from one section to another. For ex: umple, during the 
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yast few weeks I transferred three lawyers from the Civil Frauds 

ection to the Court of Claims Section. In almost every instance 
the transfer of an attorney from one section to another has been a 
choice between hard alternatives. It has been “borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul.” At this point I do not believe any ‘further 
reassignments are practical and, indeed, would be profitless. 

Apart from its effect on suits in support or defense of legislative 
programs and administrative actions, the personnel reduction in the 
Civil Division materially affects the financial interest with respect 
to (1) the $1 billion claimed in pending litigation and (2) the 
far greater amount of money involved in potential claims governed 
by the outcome of many of ‘these cases, and not even shown in our 
figures. 

First, with wanes to the money directly involved in pending liti- 
gation, losses to the Government which could result from our inability 
to prepare cases adequately or, for that matter, attend to them at all, 
are necessarily substantis al. This is true because of the sheer volume 
of pending cases, and particularly suits against the Government 
which must go forward whether the Government is ready or not. 

The dollar statistics involved in the litigation conducted entirely 
by or under the supervision of the Civil Division attorneys during 
the past fiscal year show how much money is involved and indicate 
(1) how much could be lost in cases pending against the Government 
by a too-tight limitation upon the number of attorney-hours available 
per case and (2) how much money could be lost by restricting the 
number of large Government claims which can be brought to the trial 
or settlement stage before the evidence deteriorates or disappears. 

Now, the record I have referred to is the result of the work of an 
average over-the-year staff of 179 attorneys in 1956, 179 attorneys 
in 1957, 183 attorneys in 1958, and 178 attorneys in 1959. 

Our authorized positions for the fiscal year 1960 equal 178. But, 
due to increased costs, we have been unable to hire more than 162. 
Indeed, the first 6 months of fiscal 1960 our average man-years equaled 
161. 

Secondly, with respect. to potential claims controlled or affected by 
the outcome of our litigation, the possibility of enormous financial 
losses to _ Government exist in many cases handled by the Division 

each yea These cases may involve relatively small claims; but, if 
the inte aud itions of law upon which they are based prevail, hundreds 
or thousands of identical or similar administrative claims are immedi- 
ately established for payment. These cases frequently involve very 
close legal questions which means careful work in preparing the 
defense as well as an expert job of trial. A decision against the 
Government can be conclusive in practical effect, although in some 
instances future litigation of the legal questions can be had. But, 
in any event, when a decision against the Government is obtained, 
large number of related suits are filed. 

Let me give you just three examples to illustrate how close some 
of these cases are and how much money is actually at stake. 

First. after losing the Boruski case in the Court of Claims, we 
managed to obtain an spactuaiee to be heard again on the same 
principal issue in the Smith case. An attorney was assigned to work 
exclusively on the Smith case—an extraordinary assignment in the 
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Civil Division, particularly since he was allowed 1 month to prepare 
the case for trial without being required to work on anything else, 
Now, by a 3-2 decision in the Smith case, as the result of that lawyer’s 
efforts, we obtained a reversal of the Loruski case in material part. 
If we had not reversed the Court of Claims decision in the Boruski 
case, the Government not only would have had to pay approximately 
$800,000 to 32 other potential claimants similarly situated, but it would 
ultimately have had also to make administrative payments totaling 
many millions of dollars. 

In another close case, a railroad retirement case, Mr. Chairman, we 
lost in the district court and the agency we represented, in urging an 
appeal, estimated that the district court ‘decision would cost the United 
States a minimum of $65 million a year. The Assistant Chief of our 
Appellate Section argued the case and eee won it. 

A third case which will be tried by one Civil Division attorney this 
year was described in a recent Bureau of the Budget memorandum 


as-— 


Litigation which, if successful, could result in an enormous windfall to thou- 
sands of military reserve officers (retired) at an ultimate total cost to the 
Federal Government approaching $1 billion. 

I have stated the basis of our concern in the broadest possible terms. 
I now wish to mention a few specific areas of litigation in which the 
situation has become especially acute and the money involved par- 
ticularly great. 

COURT OF CLAIMS SECTION 


Beginning with the Court of Claims Section, of the nine lawvers 
we are asking for, four would be assigned to the Court of Claims Sec- 
tion in 1961; but even with these additional positions, the staff will 
be smaller than it has been at any time since 1955. 

This section now has 1,113 eases in litgation, involving over 6,000 
plaintiffs claiming $264 million. As you know, the multiple-plaintiff 

cases require more preparation anda great deal more trial time. ()ver 
100 of the pending cases are 5 or more years old, several are over 10 
years old; 80 percent of the pending cases will go through complete, 
full, and often very lengthy trials. Many of the others should have 
the equivalent of a month or two of attorney time before we can be 
reasonably satisfied — settlement is in the the best interest of the 


Government. A few cases can be disposed of on motion. 
The present staff of this Section ae an average of 35 cases per 
ete in various stages of trial or preparation It is almost a 


physical impossibility for the present staff to meet the trial schedules 
now imposed upon them even with the hastiest of preparation. But in 
an attempt to do so, because the alternative is judgment by default, 
the lack of preparation could be very expensive to the Government, 
particularly in the military and civilian pay cases, the construction 
contract and supply contract cases, and so forth. 


MILITARY PAY CASES 


At the present time 271 military pay cases are pending in the Court 
of Claims. M ny of these suits where the amounts claimed are often 


as low as $5,000 or $10,000 can result in rulings by the court which 


require administrative payments to thousands of persons with identical 
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rights which have not been asserted. In retirement pay cases decided 
against the Government, the increased payments continue not only 
during the life of the retired military personnel affected but survive 
them and result in increased allowances to their widows and depend- 
ents. Several of the retirement pay cases set for trial in the Court 
of Claims will, if lost by the Government, increase the cost of military 
retirement by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In this connection I wish to emphasize that in the pay cases, as in all 
civil litigation, we consider the Government defenses carefully from 
the point of view of fair and equitable results. Where we have found 
that certain claims have substantial legal merit or compelling equities, 
we have been able to obtain the concurrence of our client agencies and 
the cooperation of the General Accounting Office in making appro- 
priate payments or settlements at once. 


CIVILIAN PAY CASES 


There are also 246 civilian pay cases pending. As in the case of the 
military pay cases, many of these claims have considerable merit and 
affect thousands of unasserted rights and claims against the 
Government. 

I might say that opposing our attorneys in some of these pay cases 
are a former Assistant Attorney General, a former Commissioner of 
the Court of Claims, and some of the most able lawyers in the United 
States. In one pay case pending, the claimants and a number of 
individuals in a similar status who have not filed petitions have 
organized to raise a large campaign fund to retain the best. possible 
legal counsel. We now have five attorneys assigned to the 517 mili- 
tary and civilian pay cases, and our budget will permit the employ- 
ment of one or two more by April 1. Of those five attorneys, two 
have never tried a case in court. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PROCUREMENT CONTRACT CASES 


This Section also has in progress 341 construction and procurement 
contract cases. On the basis of past experience, almost every one of 
these will go to trial and they require from 60 to 90 days, extended over 
a period of 1 to 2 years, for all phases of the trial. An equivalent 
amount of time, at the very least, should be devoted to trial prepara- 
tion, but we are unable to make the time available. These cases 
usually involve hundreds of thousands of dollars, and several assert 
claims for millions of dollars. 

The Court of Claims has recently expressed appreciation for what 
the attorneys in the Court of Claims section have been able to do but, 
as I think the Attorney General pointed out to the committee, the 
chief judge of the Court of Claims has expressed serious concern over 
the already apparent effects of our staff shortage. Chief Judge Jones 
contends that the Department of Justice should have 65 lawyers (5 


cy each commissioner) assigned exclusively to Court 


t of Claims liti- 
ration 


that is, minimums of 13 to 15 Tax and Land Division attor- 
nevs, § ~? to 4 Civil Division patent attorneys and 45 to 50 lawyers in the 
Court of Claims section of the Civil Division. The court added. Mr. 


Chairman, you will recall, three additional commissioners, bringing 
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its staff up to 13 commissioners, and we are having great difficulty 
keeping up with these 13 commissioners due to budget limitations, 


TORT SECTION 


Now, may I turn to the Tort Section? One of these nine additional] 
lawyers would be assigned to this Section. It has had an average of 
over 17 lawyers, but our present budget permits only 16. We are ask- 
ing for one more for 1961. 

There has been a substantial increase in the number of tort cases 
filed each year and handled by this Section. Over 34 percent more 
new cases were received in 1959 than in 1955. The Section now has 
9.308 tort cases pending which claim a total of $378 million, but a 
special factor involved here—— 

Mr. Bow. May I interrupt you at that point ? 

Mr. Dous. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. How many cases did you say you have pending now in 
the Tort Section ? 

Mr. Dovcrn. Well, on June 30—— 

Mr. Bow. I — just what vou just read from vour statement. 

Mr. Doves. T said we had 2,308 tort cases pending which claim a 
total of over$ ‘87 8 million. 

A special Suston in the increased workload of the Tort Section 
attorneys is that, although originally intended to be a supervisory 
Section almost entirely, the Section has had to undertake the trial 
of more and more cases each year. 

Principally as the result of recent decisions, we have experienced a 
material increase in disaster litigation and the multiple- jurisdiction 
eases. These are grouns of cases which flow from Government. proj- 
ects, services, and activities. The suits arise out of conflagrations, 
airplane crashes, floods, explosions, and so forth. Virtually all of 
these cases must be handled completely by the Civil Division. A 
simple example is an airplane crash, such as the one over the Grand 
Canyon, involving 38 deaths and resulting in 38 lawsuits in 12 judicial 
districts. It is entirely impractical for 12 different U.S. attorneys in 
12 judicial districts to work on those cases. They have to have cen- 
tralized control and management. 

Because of the nature of the cases which are now developing under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act as the result of the more liberal reading 
of the act by appellate courts, the U.S. attorneys’ offices have been 
relying on our tort staff for much more detailed assistance than was 
formerly given—assistance in preparing motion papers, briefs, and 
pleadings, and a great deal of aid in the handling of specialized or 
novel cases. 

It is highly important to the Government that we give as much 
specialized, expert assistance of this kind as possible. We may be 
able to prevent some of the adverse decisions which have been very 
expensive and which have established troublesome precedents, expand- 
ing Government liability. I believe closer supervision and greater 
assistance by Tort Section specialists in some areas of the damage 
field might result in substantial annual savings to the Government 
without denying full compensation in appropriate cases to any 
claimants. 
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GENERAL LITIGATION SECTION 


I would like to turn now to the General Litigation Section, if I 
may, Mr, Chairman. 

One of the nine additional attorneys would be assigned to that sec- 
tion, and the reason for that is the substantial increase in its workload. 

Effective April 1, 1959, the Attorney General transferred from the 
Antitrust Division to the Civil Division various types of cases which 
have traditionally been handled by Antitrust, although they do not 
involve the antitrust laws, and certain types of civil penalty cases 
previously handled by the Criminal Division. From April i, 1959, 
to the end of December, the General Litigation Section of the Civil 
Division received 280 cases of these types which have never been 
handled before in the Civil Division. On a fiscal year basis, this 
amounts to an increased workload of 373 cases per year. 

In addition, these reassignments have resulted in the Civil Division 
handling 34 additional appellate cases. 


REVIEW OF SOCIAL SECURITY CLAIMS 


There has also been a sharp increase in cases brought to review de- 
cisions of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare denying 
claims under the Social Security Act. Thus, in 1959 the General 
Litigation Section received 542 such cases, compared with 198 in 1958. 
Because of the ever-increasing number ‘of persons covered by the 
Social Security Act and the fact that with the passage of time, the 
number of persons who attain the age of eligibility for social security 
benefits will continue to increase, there is no doubt that the Sections 
workload will continue to increase each year for the foreseeable fu- 
ture as to these cases. Unless the number of attorneys in this Section 
is increased, there will necessarily be an increasing timelag in the 
handling of these cases. 


TAX RENEGOTIATION CASES 


There has also been an unexpected amount of renegotiation litiga- 
tion in the Tax Court involving cases handled by this Section. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to skip over some of this. All I will say is that 
the renegotiation work which we have now involves such companies 
as Boeing, Douglas, Fairchild, Lockheed, Martin, North American, 
Temco and Grumman. 

To date 22 aircraft cases have been filed in the Tax Court, which 
this Section has been defending, involving excess profit determina- 
tions in excess of $103 million. 

In one case—the Boeing case—after the trial had proceeded a while, 
the Government sought an increase in the determination of excess 
profits from $10 million to $20 million. The trial of this case alone 
required more than a year of preparation and the trial itself, partici- 
pated in by two attorneys from this Section, covered more than 5 
weeks of trial time. 

All these cases are of great size and of major complexity, and they 
do require a great deal of attorney time. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT ACT CASES 


The Labor-Management. Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Labor may bring a civil action to enforce 
the reporting requirements of the act; that he shall bring a ‘civil ac- 
tion to restrain violation of the trusteeship provisions of the act, and 
it further provides that he shall bring a civil action to set aside an 
invalid union election. It is the responsibility of the Civil Divison to 
represent the Secretary of Labor in these civil court cases. 

Congress appropriated $2 million, I think, for the Department of 
Labor to handle its work and functions under the Labor-Management 
Act. 

Now. we do not know how much litigation we are going to receive 
from the Secretary. It will be urgent and critical and it will re- 
quire expeditious handling. No funds have been requested for this 
additional burden because it is too early, I think, to estimate the 
volume of cases which will be referred to us in 1961, or the number 
of attorneys required, or the amount of litigation expense we will 
incur. 

PATENT SECTION 


One of the additional lawyers will be assigned to the Patent Sec- 
tion. Its staff is now down to 13 attorneys. the smallest staff in the 
past 10 vears. At the same time, its caseload has been maintained at 
past levels and there has been some increase in the complexity of their 
cases due to technological matters. There are huge amounts of money 
involved in many of these patent infringement suits. 

The savings to the Government, Mr. Chairman, in interest money 
alone by the employment of additional natent attorneys could amount 
to manv times the total expenses of this Section. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


AID RECEIVED FROM DEPARTMENT OF COM MERCE 


Mr. Bow. TI am interested in what vou have to say about the Patent 
Division because of my membership on another subcommittee. T have 
been checking into many areas on the legal sections in the various 
denartments. 

Tn the Department of Commerce budget the General Counsel of that 
Division has as a part of his justification for enlarging his staff the 
amount of work that he does on patents. 

Do you receive any help from the General Counsel of the Commerce 
Department in the preparation or trial of any cases under the Patent 
Section ? 

Mr. Dove. Mr. Congressman, I do not believe T can answer that. 
Could T submit a written answer to it after T have consulted with the 
patent lawyers? That is such a highly specialized field that T do not 
know the answer at this time. 

Mr. Bow. Yes: T would like to have a statement as to the amount 
of assistance which is received by the Patent Section from the Gen- 


eral Connsel’s office of the Denartment of Commerce. and further. 


within the Patent Office itself is a Solicitor’s Office with a number of 
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lawyers. In addition to knowing how much work the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Commerce does for the Patent Section, I 
should like to know how much work the Solicitor’s Office of the 
Patent Office does to assist in the preparation and trial of these cases. 

Mr. Dous. I would be very pleased to do that. I had not known 
that the General Counsel’s Office of the Department of Commerce 
had aided our lawyers. 


Mr. Bow. I would like to know just what they have done, because 
their justifications set up the fact that they have a heavy load of 
patent cases. 

Mr. Dous. Very well, sir. 


(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


I have asked the Chief of the Civil Division’s Patent Section if there have 
been any incidents when either the General Counsel's office or Patent Solicitor’s 
office of the Commerce Department has assisted our patent lawyers in the 
preparation of a case for trial, or the trial of a patent case. He informs me 
there have been none. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me state what the General Counsel’s office 
and the Patent Solicitor’s office at Commerce, as well as the legal officers and 
divisions of the other departments and agencies of the Government, do for the 
Civil Division in connection with its handling of the Government’s civil litiga- 
tion. The cooperation of the legal officers and staffs throughout the Govern- 
ment with the Civil Division is, of course, necessary. But, often, this coopera- 
tion is also a contributing factor in the results obtained in the litigation. 

The legal divisions of the other departments and agences do no work for the 
Civil Division in the actual preparation for trial, or the trial of cases. They 
do, of course, furnish assistance to Civil Division attorneys in the assembling 
of the necessary facts and information as to those cases involving their respec- 
tive agencies. In addition, they are always consulted before the Civil Division 
takes any conclusive action in the cases, and they are also consulted with re- 
spect to the views and policies of their agencies. 

When a civil action is filed in court against the United States, the Civil Divi- 
sion attorney to whom the case is assigned obtains all the facts and information 
he can from the department or agency which is the actual defendant. This 
initial information and aid ordinarily come from the appropriate legal office 
of the agency involved. Consequently, it is professional and to the point. 
Later on, agency counsel may be asked to consult with the Civil Division attor- 
ney or, occasionally, to attend settlement conferences when this will expedite 
negotiations. But the actual preparation of cases for trial and the conduct of 
the trials are entirely the responsibility of the Civil Division. 

With respect to civil litigation brought on behalf of the Government, the 
General Counsel or Solicitor of a department or agency sends the matter to 
Justice for “appropriate legal action” by the Civil Division. The papers and 
documents are transmitted with a preliminary statement of the facts and the 
position of the agency. At this time, or later, the agency’s legal officer occa- 
sionally furnishes a memorandum on the applicable law, but all briefs, motions, 
ete., filed in court are prepared entirely by the Civil Division. 

Whether the suit is by or against the Government the appropriate legal office 
of the department or agency represented by the Civil Division may be consulted 
several times on specific points, and the formal views of the appropriate legal 
officer are always obtained by the Civil Division before a case is settled or before 
a decision is made as to whether an appeal or a petition for certiorari will be 
filed by the Government. 

As you know, the administrative activities of the Government departments 
require a considerable volume of legal work every day and the attorneys perform 
a wide variety of legal functions. But there is no overlapping between this 
work and the work the Civil Division of the Justice Department does in han- 
dling the civil litigation which arises out of the various activities and day-to-day 
business conducted by the departments and agencies. For example, thousands 
of standard and special contracts may be drafted in a legal section of a Gov- 
ernment department. But the Civil Division becomes involved only when the 
United States is sued, or the Government department wishes to bring suit, on 
one of these contracts. In litigating the case, the Civil Division will rely on the 
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legal officers of that department for the facts and information it can provide 
on the cases and for any advice on the department’s policies and problems which 
is considered to be pertinent. On the other hand, the Civil Division’s experience 
in the litigation of the case, and often its counsel and opinions, will be relied 
upon by the department’s legal officers in the drafting of similar contracts in 
the future. 

The sort of assistance I have just described is constantly given to the Civil 
Division by the General Counsel’s office and the other legal offices of the Com- 
merce Department in many types of cases. However, the interests of the Com- 
merce Department are very rarely involved in our patent litigation, approxi- 
mately one patent case every 4 to 5 years. But our patent lawyers do have 
rather frequent occasion to consult, and get technical advice from, the Patent 
Office Solicitor and his staff. However, the Patent Solicitor’s staff and the Civil] 
Division’s patent staff do not assist each other in the actual preparation of 
ceases for trial, and it would be impracticable to do so because of the essential 
difference in the nature of their cases. Since the Patent Solicitor appears in 
the District Court for the District of Columbia, there appears to be an over- 
lapping as between his responsibilities and those of the Chief of the Patent 
Section of the Civil Division. However, the legal functions which each per- 
forms for the Government in the patent field are entirely separate and distinct. 

The work of the Patent Office Solicitor is concerned with applications for 
patents. The Patent Office is a quasi-judicial office which processes patent ap- 
plications and passes upon the patentability of inventions. In the first instance, 
a Patent Office examiner acts on a patent application, rejecting or allowing the 
patent claims. If the examiner rejects the patent application, the applicant can 
obtain review by an appeal to the Board of Appeals, an administrative tribunal 
within the Patent Office. If the Board upholds the action of the examiner the 
applicant may seek judicial review by one of two alternative procedures. He 
may either appeal to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals or he may seek 
a trial de novo on the question of patentability by bringing a suit in the district 
court. In such actions the defense of the Patent Office is conducted by the 
Solicitor or one of the attorneys on his staff. Under existing law, the respon- 
sibilities of the Solicitor are confined to the defense of action taken by the 
Patent Office. The work of the Solicitor of the Patent Office is therefore largely 
ex parte, whether he appears before the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
or the district court. 

Except in special instances, the cases handled by the Patent Section of the 
Civil Division involve patents, not applications for patents. The largest and 
most important type of cases handled by the Patent Section are patent infringe 
ment suits brought against the Government. This Section is also responsible 
for the handling of litigation to protect or assert the Government’s rights and 
interest in patents. This responsibility includes representing the Government in 
patent interference proceedings, the handling of suits on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to acquire title to a patent or a license under a patent covering inventions 
made by Government employees, and the assertion of the Government’s patent 
rights based on contracts. On occasion, the Patent Section brings suits for the 
recision or cancellation of patents which have been obtained by fraud on the 
Commissioner of Patents. The section also handles trademark and copyright 
eases. Finally, the Section participates in the administration of the patent 
interchange agreement, and it provides a material amount of advice and as- 
sistance to other Government departments on matters of patent law and policy. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Dove. At the present there are 292 patent cases pending. Of 
these, 57 assert claims against the Government for just compensation 
for patent use, and are interest bearing. Sixteen of the suits which 
bear interest claim a total of $24 million. Most patent infringement 
cases do not specify any particular amount of damages. The 41 other 
interest-bearing suits claim no specific amount, but seek minimum com- 
pensation totaling over $56 million. Thus, interest-bearing patent 
suits now pending claim an aggregate of over $80 million. If the 
plaintiffs prevail in 25 percent of these cases, the total judgments will 
amount to over $20 million. If interest at 5 percent were allowed on 
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these judgments as a part of just compensation, a 1-year acceleration 
in the disposition of these cases would save the Government over $1 
million in interest. 

I might say, in order to show you the complexity of these patent 
cases, Mr, Chairman, we have had one patent case involving patents 
on component parts of autogyros which has been on trial for almost a 
year. The suit grew out of the procurement by the Government of 
helicopters. The plaintiffs contend infringement of patents which 
may involve procurement of $100 million of helicopters. 

I have limited this statement, Mr. Chairman, to only 4 of the 10 
sections of the Civil Division, and further limited it to certain types 
of litigation for which these four sections are responsible. These are 
the sections which would receive seven of the nine attorneys requested, 

I have discussed the work of those sections because I think they 
most drastically affect the financial interests of the Government. 


COLLECTIONS BY FRAUD SECTION 


Noting that it requires about 2 years for the result of a staff in- 
crease to show up to any extent in the annual statistics on recoveries 
and collections, let me now cite the Fraud Section. In 1959 we re- 
covered $13,354,000 which was produced by the Civil Fraud Section. 
This was far more than the recoveries by that Section in preceding 
years. As to money actually collected: In 1955, that Section pro- 
duced Sl. 8 million; in 1956 it produced $1.87 million; in 1957 it pro- 
duced $2.7 million; in 1958 it produced $3.2 million; in 1959 it pro- 
duced $13 million; and in the first 6 months of 1960 it produced $4.5 
million. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I built the Fraud Section up, increasing its 
number of attorneys from 15 to 21 in 1957, 1958, and 1959, and I 
think that there is no doubt that that increase in personnel was re- 
sponsible for the fact that we were able to achieve the excellent results 
produced in the last half of 1958, the year 1959, and the first 6 months 
of 1960. 

I have tried to state, Mr. Chairman, my serious concern over the 
tight, viselike limitation on the Civil Division budget in terms of 
possible financial loss to the Government which can result from rel- 
atively minimum savings in expenditures for personal services and 
the necessary expenses of litigation. To illustrate: The addition of 
five full-time attorneys to the Fraud Section for a period of 3 years 
increased the receipts of the U.S. Treasury by many millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Roonry. Apparently, from what you say, things are in one 
deuce of a mess down there, 

Mr. Doun. No: I don’t say that. I think this, Mr. Chairman: That 
our lawyers are very overworked, and I think they have too many 
cases per lawyer. I think they have been doing a sple ndid job, con- 
sidering those limitations, and I think, as I have atte mpted to demon- 
strate, that we do need at least nine additional lawyers. If you give 
them to us, I think it will be well worth it to the U nited States. 

Mr. Rooney. You say with nine more lawyers you can get out of 
the chaos you have deseribed here this mor ning ? 

Mr. Dour. Well, I have not described any chaos. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, I took it to be such. Evidently, from what you 
say, this committee made a great mistake a number of years back in 
lumping the various divisions in one appropriation entitled “Salaries 
and expenses, general legal activities.” 

Apparently, you did not give Mr. Doub enough money for the Civil 
Division, Mr. Andretta. 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, this committee gave him $14,000 last year, 


and after the Senate hearings, I upped that to $82,900 for the Civil 
Division. 


COMPARISON OF WORKLOAD AND PERSON NEL, 1953-59 


Mr. Rooney. In 1952 there was an appropriation for all these ac- 
tivities in the amount of $9,392,000. You now want $13,552,000. 
You have $12,600,000 in the current fiscal year. 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many attorneys did you have in 195 

Mr. Dovus. You have that information, do you not, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to the number of attorneys in the 
Department of Justice. This question is addressed to Mr. Andretta. 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean just under “General legal” activity ? 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I am looking at your chart in the budget sum- 
mary entitled “Legal Activities Inc ludes OAP.” 

Mr. Anprertra. I will have to get that for vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, there were not very many more or less, then? 

Mr. Anpretra. No: there was not much difference. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, it may very well be, if my eye- 
sight is correct, that you had a number more attorneys in 1959 than 
you had in 1953 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Would that be so? 

Mr. Anprerra. We had more in 1959; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure. 

According to your chart—and this is on the subject of civil cases— 
you had about the same number of civil cases in 1959 as you did in 
1953. I am speaking now of cases and matters filed in the U.S. at- 
torneys’ offices; is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir: in the U.S. attorneys’ offices. 

Mr. Rooney. Is my statement correct ? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. I say they are about the same, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to civil matters you had about the 
same number filed in U.S. attorneys’ offices in 1959 as you did in 1953? 

Correct ? 

Mr. ANpretta. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And you had a considerably less number of criminal 
cases filed in U.S. attorneys’ offices in 1959 as compared with 1953; 
is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes: a few less. 

Mr. Rooney. While we are on this subject with regard to cases 
filed in U.S. attorneys’ offices, you had a considerable less number of 
civil cases filed in U.S. attorneys’ offices in 1959 than you did in 1953? 
Am I right ? 


Are t aia figures 
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Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; a little less. Yes; of cases filed, they were 
a little less. 

Mr. Roonry. Considerably less, I would take it, if your chart is 
correct. 

Mr. Anprerra. Between what? You mean 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Rooney. Between 1953 

Well, perhaps, they are about the same. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. They are about the same, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to criminal cases filed in U.S. attorney’s 
offices you had a far less number of cases filed in 1959 than you did 
in 1953? Is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. Is that both criminal cases and matters? 

Mr. Roonry. This is entitled “Cases Filed in United States At- 
torney’s Offices.” I have reference to criminal cases. 

It is the red matter at the foot of the page. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to criminal cases terminated 
U.S. attorney’s offices as between 1953 and 1959—the last fiscal year— 
there was quite a considerable number less? Am I right? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. These charts can be very interesting if you take a 
look at. them, can they not? 

How many lawyers did you have in the Civil Division in 19562 

Mrs. Eneuisn. 178.7 for 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. Make that 1955, please. 

Mrs. Eneuisn. I am sorry. It was 182.9. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have? 

Mr. Dovs. Excuse me. What did you say on that last. question ? 

Mrs. Eneuisu. In 1958 there was an average of 182.9. 

Mr. Roonry. Do not let us get confused. 1 asked for the figure 
in 1955. You have given me one figure which is different from the 
one I found in the hearings with regard to the 1955 budget. But, 
what did you say it is? 

Mrs. Eneuisn. 158.5 in 1955, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What is it in 1960, the current. fiscal year? 

Mrs. Encuisn. At the present time it is 161.5. I mean that is the 
estimate for the entire year, but we actually have 158 as of today. 

Mr. Roonry. We were interested in what you 
and you say it is 176, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Dovurn. We had 178 authorized but due to our increased costs, 
Mr. Chairman, we were unable to hire more than 162. 

Mr. Roonry. How many were you authorized in 1955? 

Mrs. Eneuisu. I do not have the authorized positions. 

Mr. Dovs. I have them in subsequent years, Mr. Chairman. 
180 in 1956, 179 in 1957, 183 in 1958, and 178 in 1959 

Mr. Roonry. Sothat the level is fairly comparable ? 

Mr. Dous. Could I explain what the problem is ? 

Mr. Roonry. What I do not understand now is this: With almost 
the same number of lawyers as in the last number of years, I have been 
hearing the glowing reports of all that is being done such as clearing 
up bacl ‘klogs and saving this and saving that and the other thing, 
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how did we get into a situation such as was described here this 
morning ? 

Mr. Dovs. I would like to explain that if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

While our appropriation has increased substantially since 1955, for 
example, in 1960 it is $785,000 more than in 1955; actually, very little 
of the increase—only 2 percent—went for additional personnel. The 
cost of personal services—that is, salaries—are 23 percent higher; 17.5 
percent of this was due to the Pay Act increases. 

Mr. Rooney. But, I understand you have already given us the 
figures on personnel. We understand about the pay raises and within- 
grade promotions, and so on, as well as insurance. 

Mr. Dovus. Let me explain this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I am t: i about the fact that you have almost the 
same number of personnel, and having heard glowing reports on all 
that has been done to clean up backlogs, and have the office in such 
an efficient shape, to learn this morning that you are in such bad shape 
is something I do not understand. 

Mr. Dovs. It is due to the fact of these increased costs of doing busi- 
ness, increased communications, increased costs of travel, increased 
cost of printing, and these further expenses squeeze our lawyer per- 
sonnel, because we have to pay these other things. 

We have to pay foreign counsel cost and the cost of foreign litiga- 
tion. We have to meet our expenses first. 

Mr. Roonry. That is only a small item; is it not? 

Mr. Dovs. Well, no; it is pretty substantial, but the result of it 
all is as I have pointed out—that while we have for 1960 authorized 
professional positions of 178, we are in fact, and actually, unable to 
hire more than 162 which is very substantially less than the attorneys 
we have had in any year during the last 5 years 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL FROM LESS ACTIVE DIVISIONS TO DIVISIONS WITH 
INCREASED WORKLOADS 


Mr. Rooney. Well, perhaps, Mr. Andretta gets into the act again 
at this point and he would not transfer part of these overall moneys. 

You have a falling off in any number of other divisions in the work. 
Some of them show workload tables which are away behind the times, 
but you are still carrying on the people in those Divisions while this 
important work in the Civil Division is being left unattended and 
jeopardized ? 

Mr. Anpretra. We gave them some additional funds. 

Mr. Rooney. To the detriment of the American taxpayer; is that 
right, Mr. Doub? 

I did not hear your answer. 

Mr. Dovs. [Laughter] All I can say is, Mr. Chairman, we need 
nine additional lawyers. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you would not be any better off with nine addi- 
tional lawyers the way things are going; would you? 

Mr. Doun. Yes; we would. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take your figures. 
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REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD OF FRAUD SECTION 


Let us take the Fraud Section. That is a very important Section? 

Mr. Dous. I am not asking for any additional manpower for the 
Fraud Section. 

Mr. Rooney. I know, but why do you not take manpower away 
from that Section and use it where you need it? 

Mr. Dowus. I have already reduced it from 21 to 16. 

Mr. Roonry. In 1957 you received in new fraud cases 1,469 as com- 
pared with 624 in 1959; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dovus. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And as compared with an expected 800 in 1960, the 
current year, as well as in the coming year? 

Mr. Dovs. That is correct, and that is why I reduced that Section 
by four or five lawyers. 

Mr. Roonry. And, then, in 1957 you closed 4,649 fraud cases, in- 
cluding 3,279 by “ washout?’ ? 

Mr. Dove. I would prefer to say “by delegation to the U.S. 
attorneys.” 

Mr. Roonry. Delegation? Is that a better word? You just got 
them off your back. 

Mr. Dous. Well, they were very minor, trivial cases, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. And that figure compares with 869 in 1959 and with 
600 in 1960, and with 600 expected in the coming fiscal year? Right? 

Mr. Dovs. That is correct; but as the result of building that Section 
up, which I did in 1956, to 20, 

Mr. Roonry. You built it up to wash out or delegate cases, as you 
like to call it ¢ 

Mr. Dovs. I built them up. This Section had 660 fraud cases over 
5 years old in 1956 that no one had touched. They were not in litiga- 
tion. The files were in the office. 

Now, I had a concentrated effort made to get those cases settled, 
closed or put in litigation, and it took about 3 years to doit. But, the 
result is that it has been done, and it is accomplis} ied. Now, that 
has been done and now we have built up the recoveries of this section, 
as I explained, from about $1 million in 1956 to $13 million which they 
collected in the year 1959. In recognition of the fact that we met 
and dealt. with that major problem, I have reduced that Section down 
from 21 lawyers to 16. 

But, I do not believe it ree be prudent to do so further. Asa 
matter of fact, I assigned three lawyers from this Section to the 
Court of Claims Section just a few weeks ago. So, we are not asking 
for any additional manpower in this Section. 

Mr. Roonry. That work is done in the U.S. attorneys’ offices; is it 
not? You just supervise it ? 

Mr. Dous. All the large fraud cases are handled by the Section and, 
as a matter of fact, I have worked on the settlement of the major ones 
personally. 

Mr. Roonry. When you speak of an estimated 600 fraud cases in 
the current fiscal year, are these 600 cases which your staff in the 
Fraud Section will handle, compromise or try, or will the U.S. attor- 
neys have anything to do with them ¢ 

Mr. Dovr. The large cases are handled by the Section. 


Mr. Roonry. Well—— 
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Mr. Dous. As a matter of fact, to give you a good illustration—— 

Mr. Rooney. Can we differentiate as to what this figure 600 means 
between work on the part of the Fraud Section and work on the part 
of the U.S. attorneys’ offices ? 

Mr. Dovs. Of the $13 million which this Section collected in the 
year 1959 and recovered for the Treasury of the United States, I would 
say $12 million of it was collected through the work of the lawyers in 
this Section. The U.S. attorneys had very little to do with it. 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer is, “They had very little to do with it” 

Mr. Doun. With these large cases which involved substantial sums 
of money. These cases are highly specialized. These lawyers also 
went out in the field and tried a number of the big fraud cases. But, 
on the other hand, the U.S. attorneys handled the smaller cases. 


ADMIRALTY AND SHIPPING SECTION 


Mr. Roonry. Now, tell me about your Admiralty and Shipping See- 
tion, Ww vhere you closed about 607 cases last year as comps ared with 901 
in 1957, and where you expect you will have but 600 in the current 
year. 

Incidentally, I note in this connection that you have more lawyers 
in this section assigned in 1959 and 1960 than you did in 1957. 

Mr. Dovus. I think the large number of cases closed in 1957 would 
indicate, Mr. Chairman, there must have been a number of dismissals 
or dispositions due to the trial or decision in a test case. Actually 
there are 83 cases per attorney on the basis of the cases that we have 
right now, and that is a very high caseload. 

I think this section is an overworked section. In this section all 
these cases are handled entirely by the lawyers in the Admiralty 
Section. In other words, the U S. attorneys’ staffs have nothing to do 
with these cases, because it is a highly specialized field. 


COURT OF CLAIMS SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to Court of Claims Section, you have 
more lawyers there now than you had in 1957; do you not ? 
Mr. Dovus. We show here 33 lawyers in 1957, but actually 
had 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not say “Yes” or “No” ? 

Mr. Dovs. Itisnotcorrect. We had 38 in this year. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 14-8 of the justifications. 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, but look at the footnote, Mr. Chairman. We had 
five additional lawyers. 

Mr. Rooney. I beg your pardon, Mr. Doub. I did not look at the 
footnote. 

Mr. Dovus. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. We had 38 actually, 
and we had 41 in 1958 due to the special fund lawyers. 

Mr. Rooney. And, at the close of the last fiscal year you had 35.1? 

Mr. Dovs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, vou received fewer cases in 1959 than you did in 
1957; isthat right ? 

Mr. Dovs. But more than 1958. It looks like the number is fairly 
constant there, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, in both 1958 and 1959 you received fewer cases 
in the Court of Claims Section than you did in 1957 ? 

Mr. Dovs. Slightly; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. By : about how many ¢ 

Mr. Dovus. By about 10 or 15. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, that is what the figures show. 

Mr. Dovus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1958 you had 369, in 1959 you had 377, and in 1957 
you had 393. 

" Mr. Dovs. That is right; but we are not asking to bring it up. We 
had 38 lawyers in 1957 and 41 in 1958. 

Now, I am not asking to bring the Section up to that number. We 
are down now to 30 lawyers and, as I explained, we are having great 
difficulty keeping up with the court’s work. We are asking for four 
additional lawyers, and I really think they are needed. As a matter 
of fact, Chief Judge Jones and the members of the court. think this 
Section should have 45 lawyers. I do not agree with them as to that. 
But they have made complaints that the Section has to ask for too 
many extensions of time for filing pleadings and going to trial. 


CARLO BIANCHI CASE 


Mr. Rooney. In the Congressional Record of January 27, last, the 
gentleman from New York, a member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. Santangelo, made a statement with regard to a 
case, entitled Carlo-Bianchi & CO ompany, Inc., v. The United States, 
Court of Claims docket No. 466-54, in which he urged that the 
President inform his Attorney General and the Department of Jus- 
tice to pay attention to their cases and protect the interests of the 
United States. He said that the laxity and carelessness of the Attor- 
ney General’s Office has cost the United States $680,066.01, plus 
interest, 

What do you say are the facts in regard to this case ? 

Mr. Dovs. They are stated in a letter 1 wrote Congressman San- 
tangelo, dated February 3, 1960, which I would like to read in the 
record. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me read what it says. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this copy of your letter at this point in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


FEBRUARY 3, 1960. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 


DrAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: To straighten the record and in fairness to 
the trial attorney of this Department who is handling the case of Carlo Bianchi 
¢ Co. v. The United States, Court of Claims Docket No. 466—54, I wish to call 
your attention to some major errors in your extension of remarks referring to 
this case, contained in the Congressional Record for Wednesday, January 27, 
1960, commencing on page 1293. 

Your assertion that, after the Government was held liable in this case by the 
Court of Claims, the court will not now permit the Department to introduce any 
testimony with respect to damages, that the Government has been defaulted on the 
issue of damages and that as a consequence the United States has been liable in 
the amount of $680,066 were not correct. 
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The court has not ruled that the Government may not submit any testimony on 
damages, has not defaulted the Government, and has not held it liable for 
$680,066 or any other amount. The fact is that the Government attorney han- 
dling this case is presently on the west coast preparatory to offering before the 
Commissioner at a scheduled hearing commencing February 8 in San Jose, Calif., 
the testimony of one of the Government’s most important witnesses, the resident 
engineer on the project. 

A misunderstanding did arise between the Commissioner and the Government 
attorney regarding the time and place of presenting the Government’s evidence 
and the court did deny a motion of the Government for leave to submit additional 
testimony on the basis of the situation then existing. However, in the event the 
Department of Justice concludes, after the taking of testimony later this month 
in California, that the Government’s interest will require additional proof, it pro- 
poses to apply to the court at that time for leave to do so and we have no reason 
to believe that, in the event of such a reasonable application, the court will not 
permit the Government to present additional testimony on the issue of damages. 

I have confidence in the competence and industry of the trial attorney handling 
this case who, under difficult circumstances with a heavy caseload, has handled 
an extremely complex and involved matter in an able manner and we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that your remarks criticizing this lawyer were unjust. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE CocHRAN Dovups, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


FEES OF FOREIGN COUNSEL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this request for fees of foreign counsel, 
$50,000, how is that figure estimated ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I would like to insert a table in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have the figures made up with the obligation for the current 
fiscal year. This was prepared on the basis of the figures given in the 
1960 justification of 175 cases at the end of fiscal 1959, which I might 
say will be considerably exceeded in the figures we will have at the 
end of the current fiscal year. 

The table which I have just given you shows the actual payments 
and the amount of work for which we are obligated as of the end of 
the last fiscal year. 

There has been work done since that time which we have no w ay 
of estimating at this time. 

Mr. Rooney. What amount did you pay out in fees of foreign coun- 
sel in 1959? 

Mr. Leonarp. $37,506.66. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get that money ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I would like to refer the answer to that to Mr. An- 
dretta. Most of it was from Civil Division funds but he assisted us 
to some extent. 

Mr. Rooney. You were able to get by without any such request for 
$50,000 last year. 

Mr. Dour. When it is said we paid these obligations, it also meant 
that. I was unable to make needed promotions, I was unable to fill some 
vacancies. 

We also had various court costs which we had to advance in connec- 
ie with this foreign litigation and we had to pay expert witnesses 

888. so the total cost of that litigation in the fiscal year 1959 was 
ms $50,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the meaning of the column entitled “Collected 
from Adversary” ? 

Mr. Lronarp. In most systems of law outside the United States, 
actual attorneys’ fees, deposits and costs, witness fees, deposition fees, 
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are all thought of as court costs and are paid by the adversary as part 
of the judgment; that is, they are recollectible from the unsuccessful 
opponent. 

Therefore, we may receive a bill we may never have to pay since it 
is paid by the other side if we have won the case. In other words, that 
is a setoff to any actual cost to us. 

Mr. Rooney. It does not amount to much, does it? 

Mr. Leonarp. Not very much. We are more often the defendant 
in these cases. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to this list of attorneys shown in the 
exhibit before us they will all be paid by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Leonarp. Or by the opponents. 

Mr. Rooney. They are our lawyers? 

Mr. Leonarp. They are retained by us. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. When we sit down with them we make an arr: inge- 
ment whereby they will be remunerated for their services? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is not altogether true. Where we can we make 
an arrangement, but certain bars of other countries do not allow prior 
arrangement, 

In Germany, as an example, the fees are set by the court at the 
close of the case according to a statutory system they have. 

In Italy you can negotiate for fees to some extent but you are con- 
fined between minimums and maximums under a law passed in 1957. 

In France and most of the French-speaking countries you deal with 
a rather odd form of rule whereby the batonnier, something a little 
more than the local head of the bar association, decides what the avo- 
cat should charge. Theoretically, like the barrister, he makes no 
charges and instead is paid fees partly determined according to his 
success and after the matter is over. 

Mr. Rooney. In those countries where this is the custom the ar- 
rangements are all perfectly agreeable to the attorneys when they 
accept our cases, are they not / 

Mr. Lxonarp. Very often there are no arrangements. They are 
not permitted to make fee arrangements. 

Mr. Rooney. But you do make an arrangement to hire them? 

Mr. Leonarp. Sometimes yes and sometimes 





AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN COUNSEL 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have any trouble hiring these lawyers? 

Mr. Lzonarp. No, I would say not. The State Department has 
been very helpful to us and we get recommendations from the various 
agencies “and services. 

Mr. Roonry. They all seem to be fairly happy to get the work rep- 
resenting the U.S. Government abroad, do they ? Q 

Mr. LEON arp. We have been turned down in only a couple cases. 
I don’t know whether or not they are happy about it. 

Mr. Roonry. What were the reasons? It was not because of lack 
of fee arrangements, were they 4 

Mr. Leonarp. One man we tried to get in Paris recently had be 
come a commissioner of the European [ron and Coal Coummenriti 
There was a conflicting interest. 
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We had another man in Okinawa who refused work because he had 
done some work for the person we proposed to sue. 

Mr. Roonry. Reasons such as these are the-— 

Mr. Leonarp. There is also a diplomatic reason. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any reasons where because of failure of 
sufficient remuneration to the local counsel they turned down the repre- 
sentation of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Leonarp. I am not entirely clear about the question. If you 
mean have we been unable to agree on a matter of fees, the answer to 
that is “Yes.” Ina few cases we are at loggerheads with some counsel 
we think are asking a little too much. 


REQUEST FOR REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE FOR HIRE OF FOREIGN COUNSEL 


Mr. Roonry. Why would you need to buy them drinks 


to get their 
fees down ? 


Mr. Leonarp. Because of the complexity of the matter turned over 
to them in three cases we had to have counsel from Washington come 
in for consultation. 

With an American lawyer it is perfectly obvious we don’t expect to 
pick up a luncheon check but only pay for our own on a split basis. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the influence of the State Department in con- 
nection with this subject have anything to do with this? 

Mr. Lronarp. I would not object. to having somebody available 
with a representation allowance. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a new departure, is it not, representation 
allowances for the Department of Justice in connection with hiring 
foreign attorneys abroad ? 

Mr. Lronarp. Completely. I will say of the $250 we are talking 
about this is purely a matter of personal embarrassment on my part 
and has nothing to do with Mr. Doub. I have pushed off luncheon 
checks on other people. 

Mr. Rooney. 
ment ? 

Mr. Lronarp. With foreign counsel. 

Mr. Rooney. This may be only $250 but this is the camel’s nose, 
These things never get cut out of a budget. They 
in and grow. 

Mr. Andretta, what authority by law do you have to do a thing 
like this? 

Mr. Anpretra. We have none. We have to 
authority. 

Mr. Rooney. How would you get it in the appropriation act? 

Mr. Anpretra. We have to do what the other 
language. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything in the proposed bill to cover 
this to permit such a thing? 

Mr. Anpretta. No. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Leonarp. The General Accounting Office has informally stated 
the position that under a general legal expense appropri: ition a pay- 
ment such as this is practicable only if it is specifically allowed by 
the committee. It does not need extra appropriating language, but 
it does need mention by the committee and their allowance. 


Have you been negotiating with the State Depart- 
manage to stay 


get appropriation 


agencies do and get 
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Mr. Roonry. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. Leonarp. That may be. It is not an important item one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr, Bow? 


AVAILABILITY OF ATTORNEYS IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Bow. Going back to what I said about other counsel, we have 
spent a whole morning on the quest ion of nine lawyers for the most 
important legal office of the U.S. Government, the Office of the At- 
torney General. We have 12,000 lawyers working for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, 1.739 of these in the ‘Attorney General’s Office, I understand. 
I imagine most of those are right here in the seat. of government. 

Has there been any effort made by the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to reduce the number of lawyers scattered all over the Govern- 
ment so we can cut the expense of government in some way and hire 
those few who might come into the “Attorney General’s Office ? 

Mr. Dovs. The Attorney General has no authority at all with re- 
spect. to the personnel and budgets of the other executive departments. 

Mr. Bow. The Attorney General is the chief law officer of the 
United States and a member of the President’s Cabinet. He can doa 
lot on this if he wants to. I have been a lawyer for almost 40 years 
and I have all the sympathy in the world for you. However, it seems 
to me that when we come in here on the most important segment of 
the legal activities of this Government we talk about 9 lawyers, and 
we have 12,000. It will take nine to clean up what you have referred 
to in your statement as a rather serious situation. 

We should be able to find 9 out of these 12,000 who are already in 
Government elsewhere. 

Mr. Dovus. I might say this, Mr. Congressman: I, on my own 
initiative, attempted to obtain some lawyers from the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office of the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, have them 
remain on their own payrolls and come over and work in our sections 
on a kind of work which would be related to Government contracts 
and procurement, work they have been doing. I was unable to get 
them. 

It does show the sincerity of my own convictions on the subject and 
my own feeling that we do need some help. 

‘Mr. Bow. I believe as the chairman does. Over the years we have 


been cleaning up backlogs and I thought we were doing an excellent 
job down there. 


Mr. Dovs. I think we are. 

Mr. Bow. You are to be complimented for it. I am also quite 
alarmed when I see how much the staffs of other divisions in depart- 
ments of Government have grown with apparently no control. 

Here we are now faced with a problem of 9 men to do a very im- 
portant job for the Government when you have 12,000 elsewhere. It 
does not make sense. 

I think we have to begin to look at all these legal divisions and see 
whether there is overlapping and perhaps some areas where we can 
pick up some lawyers. 

Mr. Roonry. It occurs to me that the Legal Division in the State 


Department. is looking for more personnel this vear and we will hear 
that testimony. 
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Mr. Bow. Yes, we will. The gentleman from New York sits on 
another committee with me where they asked for more in the Com- 
merce Department to handle patent law, which Mr. Doub discussed 
this morning. 

They say they handle labor law in the Commerce Department. You 
look at their justifications and you would think it was the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Attorney General’ s Office. This disturbs me. 

Mr. Dovs. I even had several meetings with Mr. Keller, Genera] 
Counsel of the General Accounting Office, to see if he could get me 
some lawyers. He was not able to do it. 

I appreciate your patience. 

Mr. Rooney. You would have to pay him, would you not ? 

Mr. Dovs. I was hoping not because it would do us no good if we 
had to pay them. 

I do appreciate your courtesy again, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, and your patience in hearing my long story. 

Mr. Roonry. We thank you, Mr. Doub, gentlemen, and Mrs, 
English. 


COURT COSTS, FEES, AND EXPENSES OF FOREIGN COUNSEL 


We shall insert at this point in the record the statement with regard 
to court costs, fees, and expenses of foreign counsel for fiscal 1959. 
(The information referred to follows :) 





fi scal 1959 


of foreign counse l, 


and ez penses 


Court costs, 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 4, 1960, 
LaNps Division 
WITNESSES 


PERRY W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
J. EDWARD WILLIAMS, FIRST ASSISTANT 
HENRY D. ROGERS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Roonry. The next item we shall consider this morning is that 
for the Lands Division. The details may be found under tab 15 of 
these justifications indicating that the request is in the amount of 
$3,347,400, an increase of $315,400 over the amount appropriated for 
the Lands Division in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert in the record at this point the entire set of justifica- 
tions, to wit, pages 15-1 through 15-14. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation, 1960 


I ii $3, 032, 000 
Estimate, 1961 


Aenea beled ad el thease esp ecclissi retin 3, 347, 400 
al la icles Ni cela Beil el cc ingcmapadn lig cso lociemrati beieatiieniliapeas coal 315, 400 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Lands Division supervises 
all suits and matters of a civil nature relating to lands and real property. This 
includes condemnation proceedings for the acquisition of property, actions to re- 
move clouds and to quiet title, to recover possession, to recover damages, to 
determine boundaries, to cancel patents, to set aside ad valorem taxes and tax 
sales, to establish rights in minerals, including mineral leases, in oil reserves, 
and in other natural resources, to establish and protect water rights, to defend 
actions for compensation for the claimed taking by the United States of land 
or any interest in land, whether by eminent domain or otherwise, and to defend 
actions seeking to establish an interest in real property adverse to the United 
States. The Lands Division also is charged with representing the interests 
of the United States in all civil litigation pertaining to Indians and Indian af- 
fairs, including the defense of Indian claims against the United States, whether 
in the Court of Claims or before the Indian Claims Commission. It defends 
Officers of the United States, handles injunction and mandamus proceedings and 
litigation arising from contracts where those matters affect the rights of the 
United States in the use or title of its real property. 

With certain exceptions specified by statute, the Lands Division passes upon 
the title to all lands acquired by the United States by direct purchase. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Lands Division will require an appropriation of $3,347,400 for the 1961 


fiscal year for the compensation of personnel and other expenses. This is an 


increase of $315,400 over the amount available for the 1960 fiscal year. How- 
ever, the Division will require a supplemental appropriation of at least $200,000 
for the 1960 fiscal year for appraisals in condemnation and Indian claims cases 








L 
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The increase is required for the following purposes : 
Cost of statutory provisions : 


Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act)—~----.-_---_ $19, 950 

Retirement fund contributions__._.__..._...---_________ - 300 

Health benefits contributions (Public Law 86-382) __-_ 15, 400 
—— $38, 650 

Lapse adjustment to permit filling greater proportion of authorized 
ON Bee lah ia, SR I les ae a 44, 750 


miaitie GOO C0 GRUPAINETS, GXDCTER, “O06 en neers 216, 700 
Additional provision for miscellaneous expenses to support 
increased activity : 
Travel 
Printing and reproduction 


- 22, 000 


Savings due to 1 less compensable day in 1961____________________ —6, 700 


I a ge ld ae an ee 315, 400 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
civil actions in the Federal district courts, in the State courts, and in the Court 
of Claims relating to real property. This includes condemnation proceedings for 
the acquisition of property, actions to remove clouds and to quiet title, to recover 
possession, to recover damages, to determine boundaries, to cancel patents, to set 


aside ad valorem taxes and tax sales, to establish rights in minerals 
mineral leases, 


Lands Division supervises all 


, including 
in oil reserves, and in other natural resources, to establish and 
protect water rights, to defend actions for compensation for the claimed taking 
by the United States of land or any interest in land, and to defend actions seek- 
ing to establish an interest in real property adverse to the United States. The 
Lands Division also is charged with representing the interests of the United 
States in all civil litigation pertaining to Indians and Indian affairs, including 
the defense of Indian claims against the United States, whether in the Court of 
Claims or before the Indian Claims Commission. It defends officers of the 
United States, handles injunction and mandamus proceedings and litigation 
which affects the rights of the United States in the use or title of its real 
property. 

With certain exceptions specified by statute, the Lands Division passes upon 
the title to all lands acquired by the United States by direct purchase. 


WORKLOAD 


A. Land acquisition.—During the 1959 fiscal year, the Lands Division received 
18,858 tracts of land for acquisition for either direct purchase or condemnation 
a eedings. This is 2,635 more than the 16,223 received during the 1958 fiscal 
year; however, it is over 7,000 more than were received during the 1954 or 1955 
fise a years. During the year, the Division closed 16,554 tracts 
than in any fiscal year since 1953. This involved the acquisition of 456,639 acres 
and 4,223 parcels of land. The cost of this land amounted to $107,195,951.52, 
which is an increase of approximately $23 million over the 1958 fiscal year and 
approximately $47 million over the 1957 fiscal year 

As of June 30, 1959, the number of tracts pending in condemnation cases and 
for direct purchase had increased to 39,846 which is 6,309 more than the number 
pending June 30, 1953 (33,537). During the past 6 fiscal years, 94,999 tracts 
have been received and 88,690 tracts have been closed. As of July 1, 1959, there 
were condemnation cases pending involving 26,655 tracts of land, affecting 
2,003,473 acres for which there remained on meray in the courts $61,267,871.23. 

In the 1959 fiscal year, the Division deposited $79,316,789.12 in the registries of 
the courts ($15 million more than in 1958) or an average of $305,064.57 for each 
working day of the fiscal year. The disbursements for the year amounted to 
$68,221,612.40 ($9 million more than in 1958) or an average of $262,390.81 for 
each working day. The amount of interest paid during the 1959 fiscal year on 
deficiency judgments in condemnation proceedings closed, other than by settle- 
ment, was $782,235.63 or an average of $3,009 for each working day. This was 
$242,145.02 less than in 1958 or a decrease of $931 for each working day. 

There is attached a statement which shows for the fiscal years 1944 to 1959, 
inclusive, the tracts received, tracts closed, tracts pending as of June 30, acres 


, which is more 
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acquired, parcels acquired and cost of both parcels and acres. This exhibit 
reflects that the Division received more tracts for acquisition in the 1959 fisea) 
year than any year since 1944, with the exception of the 1956 fiscal year. It 
also shows that more tracts were closed in the 1959 fiscal year than in any year 
since 1946, with the exception of the 1953 fiscal year. The cost of acres and 
parcels acquired in 1959 exceeded by several million dollars the cost of acquisi- 
tions in any fiscal year since 1945. The pending volume of work in the Land 
Acquisition Section was greater on June 30, 1959, than at any time since June 30, 
1946. 

Attached is a statement showing, as far as figures have been furnished by 
other agencies, the estimated amount of land to be acquired by the Government 
during the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years. It will be noted that the estimate specifies 
38,817 tracts to be acquired by condemnation or direct purchase, at a cost of 
more than $177,450,756. 

Experience with such estimates in previous years shows that they have always 
been unrealistically low. For example, the corresponding advance estimate for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 was 24,000 tracts, whereas the combined actual total 
for those years proved to be 33,000. For the years 1958 and 1959, the estimate 
was 24,515 and the combined actual total received for those years was 35,081. 

This unpredictability of estimates has hampered this Division in estimating 
funds required for the acquisition of land to such an extent that it was necessary 
last fiscal year to postpone appraisals costing approximately $100,000 to the 1960 
fiscal year. For this reason, and the increase in land acquisition work and the 
determinations of liability in Indian claims cases, the Division will require a 
supplemental appropriation for 1960 in the amount of $200,000. 

The low estimates of tracts to be received has been called to the attention 
of the acquiring agencies and it is believed that exhibit No. 2 reflects a more 
accurate picture of the work to be received in the fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
than in previous fiscal years. 

There is attached a statement which shows the condemnation tracts and acres 
pending, as well as the balance on deposit in the courts, for each of the acquiring 
agencies as of June 30, 1959. 

B. Indian claims.—Involved in 463 suits still pending before the Indian Claims 
Commission and the Court of Claims, continue to constitute a major factor in 
the workload of the Division. The amounts for which recovery is sought total 
many billions of dollars. For reasons briefly below noted, the progress made 
in the handling of these cases is utterly incapable of any accurate statistical 
measurement. Practically all of these cases involve extremely difficult and novel 
questions of law, and tedious time-consuming factual research. The expenses 
of litigation, such as expert witness fees. court reporting, etc., in defending these 
claims run into large sums of money. It is oversimplification to say that, gen- 
erally, the cases are tried piecemeal in three basic parts: (1) Those aspects in- 
volved in the determination of liability, if any: (2) the issues as to the amount 
of the gross liability; and (3) the question of offsets, if any, to arrive at net 
liability. 

tecently. the Indian Claims Commission has found the United States liable 
to the Indians of California for an area estimated to contain 70,500,000 acres 
of land within the State of California. The United States has also been held 
liable for an estimated 3,500,000 acres in California claimed by the Pit River 
Indians. The claim of the Mission Indians of California is for approximately 
8 million acres of land. Under these three claims, it will be necessary to appraise 
approximately 82 million acres of land as of March 3, 1853 

The area to be appraised extends from the Oregon border on the north to 
Mexico on the south. a distance of about 700 miles, and from the Pacific Ocean 
on the west to the ridge of the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east, an average 
distance of about 175 miles. 

The appraisal date of March 3, 1853, is some 4 years after the discovery of 
gold in that area. Also included in this vast expanse are such types of country 
as dense forests, open plains, rugged and high mountains and desert-type lands. 
There is timberland, agricultural land, pastureland, wasteland, and of course, 
minerals. The problem of appraising an area of some 82 million acres of land 
and taking into consideration not only the types of land. but the population of 
various areas, the markets, and the transportation facilities as of a date more 
than 100 vears ago, is one for which no precedent exists Although no bids have 
been received from appraisers, it is estimated that the cost of appraisal for this 
area will be not less than $350,000 and could exceed $500,000. 
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The Court of Claims has held the United States liable to the Tilingit and 
Haida Indians for a land area of approximately 20 million acres and the sur- 
rounding waters in Alaska. Although no bids have been received from ap- 
praisers, it is estimated that the cost of appraisal for this area will be not 
Jess than $100,000 and could exceed $250,000. 

In addition, the United States has been held liable in eight other Indian 
claims cases on which firm bids for appraisals have been received, involving 
104,801,660 acres. The lowest bids received from several appraisers to appraise 
this 104,801,660 acres total $222,800. Therefore, the Division will require this 
year and next a minimum of $670,000 to appraise just these 12 Indian claims 
eases where the United States recently has been held liable. Additional cases 
are reaching the stage of liability determination at frequent intervals. 

©. Other litigation—Involves natural resources of all kinds, boundary dis- 
putes, claims under the Tucker Act, actions in trespass and eviction, suits to 
quiet title, injunctions, and suits for declaratory judgments involving real prop- 
erty and interests therein. This litigation is handled by the Trial Section and 
its work resulted in the collection of $777,587.65 during the 1959 fiscal year and 
the recovery or protection of land in the name of the United States valued at 
$16,644,399.66. Claims defended amounted to $98,492,354.56 on which judgments 
were allowed in the amount of $369,856.24. Claims against the United States 
pending in the Court of Claims as of June 30, 1959, amounted to $58,868,668. 

D. Water Resources Section.—This Section handles all matters relating to the 
Government’s interest in rights to the use of water, water resources, and stream 
pollution (a comparatively new Federal function of far-reaching consequences). 
The cases are of the utmost importance and affect the policy of the Government 
and the economy of millions of American citizens in their relation to the develop- 
ment of water resources. Some of these cases are of such magnitude and impor- 
tance that it is necessary to assign more than one attorney to a case. Because 
of the increasing water problem, it is anticipated that the number of this type 
of case will increase during the 1961 fiscal year. 

Another important phase of this work is the consideration that must be given 
to interstate and international compacts involving the waters of interstate and 
international streams. These compacts require the approval by Congress and are 
extremely complicated by reason of the many conflicting interests involved, in- 
cluding the interest of the Federal Government in a fiduciary capacity and 
otherwise. 

Exhibit No. 4, attached, is a workload statement of the principal litigation 
sections of the Division for the years 1954 to 1959, inclusive. (Other sections are 
Appellate, which handles the appeals originating in the Lands Division; Legis- 
lation and General, which reviews and submits reports on legislative bills, looks 
after general research and correspondence, etc.; Appraisal, which reviews and 
advises with respect to appraisals obtained in the work of the other litigation 
sections ; and Administrative, which looks after the divisional personnel matters, 
supplies, statistical, bookkeeping, and general “housekeeping”.) This exhibit 
shows the amount of work received and closed each fiscal year, and the number of 
cases or matters pending at the end of the years stated. 


DETAILS OF REQUEST 


The Lands Division is requesting 244 positions for the 1961 fiscal year which 
is the same as for the 1959 and 1960 fiscal years. The increase in personal serv- 
ices amounting to $58,000 is to maintain the 1959 level of employment in 1961, 
and allow 5.8 more man-years. There is an increase of $3,300 for retirement fund 
contributions and $15,400 for health insurance. 

The Lands Division is also requesting $1,343,600 for appraisals, expert wit- 
nesses, travel, and other expenses, including Indian research reports. This is an 
increase of $238,700 over the amount available for the 1959 fiscal year. The ap- 
praisals in Indian claims cases, as well as the ethnological and historical studies 
which are required, involve great difficulty and expense because of the vast areas 
(usually millions of acres in a single case) and the early dates which govern the 
valuations (the bulk of them going back to the first half of the 19th century). 


CONCLUSION 
There is no way in which the Division can control its volume of incoming work 


and it must be prepared at all times to handle whatever quantity of litigation is 
received. 
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Since an average of more than 3% years elapses from the filing of a complaint 
in condemnation until the final disposition of the case, it is apparent that the 
cases received in 1 year substantially affect the volume of business to be handled 
during several subsequent years. 

When property is taken for public use the property owner is entitled to receive 
just compensation for it as speedily as the amount can be properly determined 
and paid, and it is equally important to the general public that the Government’s 
interest shall be fully protected against the unjustified cost of rash haste on the 
one hand or interest charges due to avoidable delays on the other hand. 

In view of the present and prospective workload of the Lands Division, it is 
felt that the amount requested for the 1961 fiscal years is the absolute minimum 
required. 


Tracts received, closed, pending—acres and parcels acquired—cost 1944 to 1959 fiscal 
years, inclusive 


—- 


| 
Tracts | Tracts Tracts | Acres | Parcels | Cost of parcels 
Fiseal year received | closed pending acquired acquired and acres 
June 30 | 





1959 , . 18, 858 | 16, 554 39, 846 4, 22 $107, 195, 951. 52 
1958___ 16, 223 | 15, 954 37, 542 3, 324 | 84, 235, 231.00 
1957 ‘ 16, 971 | 15, 509 | 37, 273 1, 853 59, 998, 318 00 
1956 19, 706 3, 627 35, 811 2, 217 63, 489, 732. 80 
1955 : ae 11, 357 | 13, 744 29, 732 3, 316 60, 954, 619. 48 
1954 11, 884 13, 302 | 32, 119 2, 300 78, 198, 483. 41 
1953 _- ike 17, 953 20, 740 33, 537 3, 516 74, 145, 506. 79 
1952 ‘ ‘ 16, 159 16, 283 36, 324 736, 900 | 4.021 1, 150, 700. 00 
1951_. 18,015 | 14, 434 36, 448 1, 405, 745 3, 746 60, 801, 140. 14 
1950 4 Sees 14, 389 14, 8A3 32, 867 920, 718 3, 178 | §2, 017, 868. 16 
1949 ‘ ‘ 11,777 12, 8#2 33, 341 901, 039 3, 855 51, 042, 903. 73 
1948 ij 8, 386 10, 574 34, 323 544, 706 2, 854 37, 521, 612. 58 
1947 5, 865 | 14, 261 36, 511 412, 510 3, 565 51, 592, 302. 47 
1946___ 6, O89 17, 588 44. 907 798, 673 7, 362 59, 886, 212. 23 
1945 10, 466 | 25, 019 56, 406 1, 318, 484 9, 947 159, 177, 781. 97 
1944.____ 26, 619 34, 823 70, 959 1, 786, $25 10, 157 114, 321, 803. 91 

Total_- 230, 717 270, 137 |-.. 12, 955, 540 69, 434 1, 205, 730, 168. 19 


Land acquisitions by acquiring agencies during 1960 and 1961 fiscal years 


Agency Tracts Acreage Estimated 
cost 
Department of the Interior aw 7,050 250, 025 $22, 611, 096 
Department of Agriculture ; i 3 RO 11, 200 153, 000 
Architect of the Capitol__._- . s : ‘ 50 |_. 1, 790, 000 
Coast Guard ie ‘ 4 8, 200 
Veterans’ Administration 43 37 702, 000 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission : 18 - 1, 000, 000 
Redevelopment Land Agency : 369 17, 250, 000 
Department of the Navy a 796 6, 809 1, 112, 000 
Departments of the Army and Air Force s 29, 874 123, 837, 000 
Department of Commerce > 433 2, 596 3, 987, 460 
General Services Administration..._..___. ‘ ae 100 5, 000, 000 


Grand total, all agencies...__.._.._- . . 38, 817 270, 667 177, 450, 756 





| 
| 
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tracts, acres pending, and balance on deposit 





Agency 


—_ 


Atomic Energy Commission 

Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia___ 
Department of Agriculture__- 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Army (Defense) -~.___..__-- 
Department of the Army (non-Defense) ---- 
Department of Commerce (Defense) - 
Department of Commerce (non-Defense) - 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Justice Jan 
Department of the Navy 
Department of State. _- 
Federal Aviation Agency. . 
Federal Facilities Corpor: ition (Defense) - 

General Services Administration (Defe nse) 
General Services Administration (non-Defense) 
House Office Building Commission 

International Boundary Commission 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
National Capital Housing Authority _- 

National Capital Planning Commission 
National Science Foundation 

Office of the Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department 

Public Housing Administrs ation 


Redevelopment Land Agency (District of C olumbia). 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 

Senate Office Building Commission 

Veterans’ Administration 

Virgin Islands 
NES 


Grand total. 


Workload 195. 


Land acquisition 


Condemnation tracts 


Received 

Closed 

Pending (end of year)_- 
Title tracts 


Received - 
Closed 
Pending 


Total land acquisition 
Received 
Closed 
Pending 

Trial Section 
Regular cases 

Received 
Closed 
Pending 
Housing cases: 
Received 
Closed 
Pending 

Indian claims cases 
Received 
Closed 
Pending 

Water resources cases 
Received 
Closed 
Pending 


Since Mar. 18, 1957. 


Mr. Rooney. 


Housing: ind R edevelopment Author- 


Do you have a general statement, Mr. 

















as of June § 26, 1959 
| « Jases | Tracts Acres Balance on 
| deposit 
"| 50 372 478, 130.47 | $676, 008. 58 
--| 1 | OF..5 -| 8, 620. 00 
‘ 17 | 17 1, 222. 10 | 13, 428. 66 
wal 456 | 2, 631 86,020.48 | 5,505,256. 16 
tell 437 | 3,086 | 516,499.12 | 5, 034, 334. 77 
---| 1,045] 8,920] 419,133.14] 21, 100,422. 91 
bet 34 | 292 2, 144. 10 673, 054. 18 
11 | 261 | 7, 288. 55 | 927, 728. 70 
---| 289 | 2,388] 118,378.39] 4,119, 837.57 
1 ] ; 3, 450. 00 
| 174 6, 266 276, 285. 69 | 6, 761, 310. 91 
“el 1 | 2 BORE te re oe 
ee 4 | 7 WARE) tei ee s 
7 | 80 | 2, 183. 83 | 118, 925. 52 
18 | 85 287.95 | 59, 940. 17 
58 | 277 6, 714. 04 10, 136, 151. 80 
1 | tee i a etueed 
2 371 | 36,209.76 | 1, 135, 569. 02 
3 5 | 373. 05 55, 900. 00 
a 2 | Oh cme 89, 635. 00 
11 112 352. 03 | 446, 690. 33 
| 2 | 6 414. 48 40, 951. 00 
> ° 
| - - - | a o< 
ck art: < 559, 673. 00 
43 | 750 51, 582. 97 170, 587. 80 
22 | 529 | 3, 416, 106. 15 
7 25 152. 85 122, 789. 00 
| 1 | MD Nisei ccna : 84, 000. 00 
1 1 k 7, 500. 00 
1 1 rn 
2, 708 26,655 | 2,003,473.92 | 61, 267, 871. 23 
| 
§ through 1959 
1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1959 
s: ons 
i i 
| 5,700 | 6,147 | 12,119 7,437] 6,796 | 7,276 
i, 33h 7, 598 7, 535 7,864 | 7,883 8, 907 
25,216 | 29,800 | 29,373 | 28,286 | 26, 655 
6,184 | 5,210 | 7,587] 9,534| 9,427] 11,582 
6, 963 6, 146 6, 092 7,645 | 8,071 | 7, 647 
| 5,452 4,516 6, O11 7,900 | 9, 256 13, 191 
11,884 | 11,357 | 19,706 | 16,971 18, 858 
13, 302 | 13,744 | 13,627 | 15, 509 16, 554 





| 32,119 | 29,732 | 35,811 | 37,273 | : 


483 | 461 168 389 | 445 | 488 
485 447 472 432 | 397 | 476 
688 702 698 655 | 703 | 715 
7941 645 364} 258 | 84 | 173 
591 600 595 204 | 246 7 
515 560 329 293 | 131 | 157 
22 | 6 12 10 | 39 | 34 
16 14 7 15 13 | . 
419 $11 16 $11 | 437 | 463 
11 | 18 | 8 

1 9 | 16 

88 95 | 104 | 96 


Morton ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morron. Mr. Chairman, I think as in previous years I would 
like to speak extemporaneously with a brief general statement. 

The Lands Division request this year is a total of $3,347,400 which 
would be divided into these principal categories: 

Cost of personal services, $1,872,000. There are other expenses 
which I will describe later amounting to $1,544,200. 

There is a retirement fund item of $115,800. Also there is the 
health benefit cost of $15,400. 

I want first to say that this contemplates no increase in the number 
of authorized positions. 

There is an item within the increase to which the chairman already 
has referred of $44,750 which would permit us to increase the number 
actually employed. In other words, it would reduce our lapses by 
that amount. I think it is figured on the basis of 5.8 man-years. 

The other items of increase include those costs required to meet 
statutory provisions, such as within-grade promotions under the 
Ramspeck Act of $19,950, retirement fund contributions increase of 
$3, 300, health benefit contributions already given, $15,400, making a 
subtotal for these statutor y costs of $38,650. 

Increasing activity within the Division on almost every front causes 
us to anticipate additional costs of travel in the amount of $7,000. 
Additional printing and reproduction costs amount to $15,000, That 
makes a subtotal for those two items of $22,000. 

We do expect to save $6,700 for one compensable day that we will 
have less in 1961 than we had in 1960. 

Returning, then, to the largest item of increase of $216,700, I would 
say that this relates entirely to our increased costs attributable mostly 
to increasing activity, in the employment on an independent con- 
tractor basis. of experts of various sorts, expert witnesses, appraisers, 
anthropologists, historians, and others who are used primarily, but 
not entirely, in the land acquisition and the Indian claims work. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


If I may, I should like to give you a very brief capsule of our posi 
tion during the fiscal year 1959, speaking first of land acquisition. 

We received on reference from the various land-ac quiring agencies 
in fiscal 1959 a total of 18,858 new tracts to acquire for those agencies. 
This, as I remember it, is the second highest volume of incoming new 
business in land acquisition since the year 1944. The one exception 
is the year 1956. 

We closed the fiscal year 1959 with a pending number of condemna- 
tions as shown on page 15-13 of the justification exhibits. At the 
end of the last fiscal year we had still pending in the courts condemna- 
tion proceedings to acquire 26.655 tracts. In addition to that the land 
acquisition problem is also reflected in the purchases which are made 
directly by the agencies on a negotiated basis but as to which the Lands 
Division responsibility is to examine the title assemblies and be 
sure that the United States gets a good title. 

We had pending at one stage of development or another in this 
direct-purchase field at the end of fiscal 1959 a total of 13,191 tracts. 
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I think it requires almost no comment that land acquisition is on the 
upgrade and represents a really serious, an increasingly serious, 
problem for our staff. Si 

I might just say that in terms of money the land acquisitions closed 
by this Division in fiscal 1959 amounted to $107 million of acquisi- 
tion costs. That does not include my costs. Those are the purchase 
pr ices. 

In August of each year we ask the acquiring agencies who repre- 
sent our principal clients in this field to undertake to estimate as accu- 
rately as they can the work they expect to send to us for the remainder 
of the year in which that August occurs and for the year following; 
thus these estimates cover a 2-fiscal-year period. 

The estimates we have now therefore cover the fiscal years 1960 
and 1961, and as shown by page 15-10 of the justification sheets it 
adds up to a grand total expectation for the 2 fiscal years of 38,817 
new tracts at a total estimated cost of $177,450,756 to the Govern- 
ment. On a tract basis that represents an average expectation of 
19,400 tracts per annum for those 2 years. 

Mr. Rooney. That compares with how many in 1959? 

Mr. Morron. Speaking now of the estimate, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. The actual figures for 1959. 

Mr. Morton. 18,858 actual in 1959. Our estimates, therefore, as 
the chairman has indicated, lead us to believe that this will increase. 


TRIAL SECTION 


if I may pass beyond land acquisition for a moment to the work 
of our Trial Section, there is only brief comment I will make about 
this relatively small staff of 16 attorneys. During the fiscal year 
1959 that Section in the field of general litigation, which does not 
include condemnation or Indian claims, defended to a conclusion, 
claims asserted against the Government in the total amount of $98- 
million-plus, on which we held judgments recovered against the Gov- 
ernment down to approximately $370,000. 


LONG BEACH NAVAL SHIPYARD 


The work of this Section is by no means all measurable in terms 
of money. It handles a great number of very important cases which 
involve property interests of the Government on which dollar signs 
cannot be attached, such, for example, as the now rather famous case 
we have pending at Los Angeles in our effort to save the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard, which, as I pointed out in last year’s testimony, was 
sinking away into the sea because of the extraction of oil and gas in 
the Wilmington oilfield, so reducing the subsurface pressures that 
the surface was dropping. 

At one point the shipyard was down over 22 feet. 

I am happy to report to the committee that steps are now being 
taken, considerably due to our efforts, which offer good promise of 
saving the shipyard. The replacement cost today would be in the 
order of $200 million. 

The people out there have now cooperated, unwillingly at first, but 
with mereasing success, on a program for repressur ing the field with 
sea water, and their present schedule is up to about ‘400,000 barrels 
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of water a day going down into the field to restore the subsurface 
pressures. 

The subsidence in-some places has actually been halted and in other 
places has been so substantially reduced that we feel that within the 
next couple of years the problem may well be under control. 


WATER RESOURCES SECTION 


Next I want to say a few words concerning the work of our Water 
Resources Section. I included in last year’s statement a reference 
to the rather famous case of Arizona against California. This dur- 
ing the past year has represented a heavy drain on our manpower 
but all of the papers are now before the special master for considera- 
tion and we have no idea at this point what his conclusions may be as 
they will be reported to the Supreme Court. 


GREAT LAKES WATER DIVERSION 


However, at just about the time we got Arizona versus California 
into that posture we became involved, at the request of the Supreme 
Court, in the almost equally famous interstate controversy of Wiscon- 
sin against Illinois and Illinois against Michigan. It is the great con- 
troversy between the Lake States over whether Chicago should be 
allowed to divert water through the Illinois Waterway into the Mis- 
sissippi watershed. It is a great interlaced water system in which 
the United States has very subst antial government: al interests. most 
importantly, perhaps, the maintenance of the navigable capacity of 
the lakes. 

The United States must also look to problems of pollution, and it 
has on the north a friendly neighbor, Canada, with which it has cer- 
tain international arrangements with respect to boundary waters. 

Mr. Bow. I was in that case as an assistant attorney general of 
Ohio in 1929. 

Mr. Morton. Here we go again. It is another round: and all the 
Lake States except Illinois are trying not only to prevent Illinois from 
making increased diversions but they want Illinois to restore any 
domestic pumpage to the lake after proper sanitary treatment. 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


Now, to another major headache which is the Indian claims work 
of our Division. 

We had pending on December 31, 1959, 468 of those tribal claims 
under the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 and 
earlier special jurisdictional acts. 

During the past year our problem has been accented and has become 
even more serious th: an I described to the committee in previous years. 

I think in last year’s testimony and in some testimony of previous 
years I have been pressed by the committee to give a guess as to the 
amount of the Government’s ultimate li: bility in this field. I want 
to emphasize that this is not an estimate. It can be no better than an 


a few of the 


informed guess. In previous years I have predicted that when this 
whole package is wrapped up and put away it will have cost the 
United States in the order of $1 billion, and I am simply reporting 
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to the committee that I see today no reason to change that estimate 
unless, perhaps, it might be revised somewhat upward. 

Among the Indian claims, we have so far suffered final judgments 
in 25 cases involving a total area of 29,083,311 acres, on which judg- 
ments amounted to $24,553,093.99, net. This is out of a total of $151 
million claimed in those cases. 

However, as I have said before, and I will now repeat simply as a 
reminder, these cases are tried generally in three parts. Initially 
there is the determination of the question of whether the United 
States is liable at all, and if so as to the approximate acreage involved 
in that liability. 

The second aspect of the cases relates to the valuation of the area 
which has been determined in the first phase of the case, and this 
then results in a gross judgment, but that is still interlocutory. We 
then have to proc ceed into the third phase of the case which is the 
offsets to which the Government might be entitled under the act and 
which reduce the gross judgment to a net figure which then becomes 
the final judgment. 

For this reason the number of final judgments is by all means no 
measure of the progress which has been made toward the disposition 
of this docket. 

There are today 75 cases which have gone past the first stage in 
which the total area for which the Government has been held lable 
as best we are able to compute it now is approximately 375 million 
acres. 

I would point out that in the cases which have thus far gone to final 
judgment under the Indian Claims Commission Act the average 
liability has been found in the neighborhood of 75 cents per acre so 
that if that average were m: Lintained through these 73 cases the bill 
would be about $280 million just for those cases. 


We would at that point be somewhat less than a fourth of the way 
along toward disposition of the doc ‘ket. 

I should like to give the committee very briefly the breakdown of 
those 73 cases as among 4 categories. They inc lude 13 cases in which 
the Government has been held liable on an “Indian title” theory. 
There are 223,107,150 acres involved in those cases. 

It also includes 18 cases in which the Government’s hability is 
predicated on a “recognized title” theory. The area involved in those 
18 cases 1s 132.645.779 acres. 

Then there are 10 cases in which our liability has been predicated on 
the Indians’ ownership of a treaty or reservation title, and there are 
19.984.568 acres involved i in those 10 cases. 

There are two miscellaneous cases which are not measurable in terms 
of area at this time. 


CALIFORNIA CASE 


I want to make special reference to one case on which we suffered 
interlocutory judgment in July of 1959, I believe, and that is the case 
of the Indians of California. ‘I refer to it. as a case whereas in fact. 
there are three main cases and certain subsidiary cases. 

In that one case we have been held liable for most of the State of 
California. It is broken down into parts but it will 


run in the 
neighborhood of 82 million acres in California. 
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Mr. Macnvson. How many acres in California, Mr. Morton? 

Mr. Morron. 101 million, [ believe. 

This appraisal presents problems I do not even pretend to be smart 
enough to know how to solve at this point. We will have to get an 
appraisal of those 82 million acres, and I think it requires almost, no 
description to have the committee understand what a problem it will 
be to appraise 82 million acres in the State of California as of the year 
1853, after the discovery of gold. ; 

In an effort to get some kind of an informed idea as to what the ap- 
praisal cost in that one case might be I ran back over the cases in 
which we have appraisal costs already determined and compared those 
costs to the areas involved. I found that our appraisal costs have 
been running over a substantial cross section of cases at a half penny an 
acre. It is $0.0049. m 

If that is applied to this one case it will be in the neighborhood of 
$410,000 for ee appraisals. 

We may get by for a quarter million dollars. It may cost us a half 
million dollars. 

We have recently invited a large number of appraisers in the State 
of California to indicate whether they are interested in bidding, and 
we have had one briefing session for a group of them who were here 
about 10 days ago. We expect to have two more briefing sessions in 
California within the immediate future. What our bids will be I do 
not know. 

We also have the Tlingit and Haida case in Alaska. We expect that 
will involve in the neighborhood of 20 million acres. I do not think 
the cost of that appraisal can run less than $100,000 and I can easily 
see it exceeding $250,000. " 

These are simply samples. If I were to put all of the California 
appraisal into one fiscal year I would be broke. I am hoping, perhaps, 
that we can negotiate it on a continuing obligation basis of some sort. | 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS TO TRY CONDEMNATION CASES 


For Mr. Andretta’s sake, when it comes to justifying the appropria- 
tion for the U.S. attorneys and marshals I simply want to prepare you 
in advance for anything he will say to you about the expanding prob- 
lem of cost in relation to the appointment of commissioners to try con- 
demnation cases. 

Prior to the year 1951, Federal condemnations conformed to State 
rocedures, and in 44 States, I believe, there was provision for trial 
yy jury, either in the first instance or on an appeal de novo as a mat- 

ter of right. 

It took a while for this commissioner idea to get going. Under 
rule 71(A)(h) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure it seems to 
us clear that in the first instance the court is to try these cases, but 
that either party upon demand timely made may have a trial of the 
issue of just compensation before a jury subject to the exception that 
if the court, after such a jury demand has been made, decides that 
for various extraordinary reasons stated in the rule it is an excep- 
tional case, then he can appoint commissioners to try the issue of just 
compensation. 

I think that all I wish to say at this point in the record is that this 
has become an epidemic. 
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Mr. Rooney. What is the answer to it? 

Mr, Morron. I think there are several answers, Mr. Chairman. 
In the first place one basic answer would be to transfer the appropria- 
tion for commissioners fees from the Justice Department appropria- 
tion to the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts because I believe, 
as it is, the judges feel absolutely no responsibility for this expense. 

We have fought this business all the way through to the point 
where we are just about out of gas in our efforts to do anything about 
it within the framework of the cases, and I frankly do not know any 
other answers. 

It is a highly expensive procedure. It costs the Government more 
in many ways and it costs the landowners more in many ways. 

It is said, but the statement is completely unsupportable, that trial 
by commissioners results in a more expeditious disposal of eases. I 
could demonstrate for the next 2 days that this is simply not so. It 
handicaps everyone in terms of any right of appeal because the rule 
is different on app eal in jury cases from what it is on appeal from a 
judgment entered upon a commission’s award. 

I think the view of some of the judges, though I think they are mis- 
leading themselves, is that they are saving themselves time, and indeed 
in some of these districts the condemnation caseload is a little bit 
overwhelming. But I think the thing they fail to recognize is that 
if they properly perform their judici: ul function they have to go over 
these transcripts anyway, if the award is contested on either side, 
before they can enter a judgment with proper judicial foundation. 

The trond here is, of course, that as long as a case is tried before 
a lay commission, even if a lawyer is the ¢ chairman of it, there simply 
are no rules of evidence as a practical matter. ‘They put in everything, 
including the kitchen sink, making transcripts that are two and three 
times as long as they would be if a judge set in control of the case with 
any rules of evidence imposed at the time the testimony is coming in. 

Mr. Bow. How large are these commissions ? 

Mr. Morron. Three commissioners. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is in each case. 

Mr. Bow. How many cases have had commissioners appointed in the 
past year‘ 

Mr. Morron. I do not have that figure here. It is a substantial 
number. 

Mr. Bow. Can you submit it for the record for a period of the last 5 
years ¢ 

Mr. Morton. That would involve quite a task force problem. 

Mr. Anpretra. We can get the money involved but not the number 
of cases. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was in the U.S. attorneys and marshals 
appropriation last year for this? 

Mr. Anprerra. How much did we spend ? 

Mr. Rooney. The amount that was in the requested appropriation. 

Mr. Anprerra. Never more than $51,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did you spend # d 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Around $180,000. 

Mr. Roonry. In 1959? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. In 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you have in this year’s budget? 
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Mr. Anprerra. We still have the same amount of money. We have 
never asked for any money for this purpose at all. All we have igs 
$51,000 in the base transferred from certain other operations. We 
have been dipping into the general amount of money available right 
along. That is one of the things that is bothering us considerably 
because it means we have to pay money out to the detriment of our 
regular operations. 

This year it seems we will run well over $200,000 the way it has 
been going in the first 6 months. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the people who received these 
fees last year? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it there? 

Mr. Anpretrra. Not with me, no, but I can get it. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert it at this point in the record? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Indicate by whom they were appointed and the 
amount received and some details in connection with each of the people 
who received the fees. 

Mr. Anpretta. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Morton. I think I have finished any principal statement I 
have. I will be glad to answer questions. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR HIRING APPRAISERS AND EXPERTS 


Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at the figure of $216,700 for rising 
cost of appraisers, experts, and so forth? 

Mr. Morton. Largely on the basis of experience. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a guess? 

Mr. Morron. I think | any of this has to be a reasonably informed 
guess. 

Mr. Roonry. This is almost a quarter of a million dollars on top 
of what you already have for this purpose. 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you already have? 

Mr. Morron. I think last year’s request was based on $870,000, 
I am speaking now from memory. 

However, last year’s experience was $1,019,375. 

The previous year’s experience was $1,000,856. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount of money for this purpose in 
fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Morron. I do not know what was included in the justification, 
Mr. Chairman, but the expense incurred was $631,804.85. 


WORKLOAD AND BACKLOG, 1953 AND 1959 


Mr. Roonry. I have been looking at your workload charts. Do I 
understand there were more tracts closed in 1953 than there were in 
1959? I am looking at page 15-9 of the justifications. 

Mr. Morton. I think the answer is yes. 

Mr. Roonry. There were 20,740 tracts closed in 1953 as compared 
with 16,554 in 1959. 

Mr. Morton. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Your backlog is larger in the year just past than 
at the end of fiscal 1953; is that right ? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You had a backlog of tracts pending on June 30, 
1953, 33,537 as compared with 39,846 in 1959. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morton. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you take your estimates with regard to your 
estimate of land acquisitions which you have lumped together at page 
15-10 so that you have the figures with regard to the combined 1960 
and 1961 fiscal years and set them up separately instead of leaving 
the page as it is now composed ? 

Mr. Morton. As between the 2 years ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Morton. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, we cannot do that. Our 
request of the agencies is to estimate for those 2 years. They have not 
given us the breakdown. They program usually 2 years ahead. 


COMPARISON OF AUTHORIZED POSITIONS, 1955 AND 1959 


Mr. Rooney. How many jobs did you have in 195 
Mr. Morron. Authorized ? 
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Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Morron. Authorized positions 244 total. That includes 124 
attorneys and 120 clerical. 

The actual payroll today is 106 attorneys and 105 clerical; total, 211. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1955 you had 34 less employees; did you not ? 

Mr. Morton. I do not have that figure at my fingertips. 

Mr. Roonry. We have referred to your justifications for the year 
1955 in connection with the 1957 estimates and we find that the actual 
figures in 1955 were 210. Do you agree with this? 

Mr. Morton. I am sure if that is what it shows it must be correct. 

Of course, although not a large item in either case, Mr. Rogers points 
out to me just now that that did not include some field people and the 
figures I gave did. 

“Mr. Rooney. Those are the total employees in 1955. What would 
be the difference between 1955 and 1959 ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think the 210 figure Mr. Howe gave you is depart- 
mental only. Back in 1955 the green sheets ite mized department and 
field. The 210 figure is department: al only. You have a field item 
there, too, which you will have to add to it in order to get a true 
comparison. 

Mr. Rooney. You are right, Mr. Rogers. We add 9 so that you had 
219 in 1955 as compared with 244 authorized in 19% 59; would that be 
right ? 

Mr. Rocrers. Were those authorized positions or man-years? 

Mr. Rooney. Authorized positions. 

Mr. Morron. On the comparative basis, if I may, I think the chair- 
man’s attention was diverted at the moment I gave the actual figures 
as distinguished from the authorized positions figures. Total today 
both field and Washington headquarters is 211, of which 106 are 
attorneys and 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking of authorized positions. You cannot 
make a comparison in 1 year between authorized positions and in an- 
other year the number on the rolls. You know that, Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Morron. All I am trying to indicate is that I have not been able 
to re pl: vce the people who ought to be on my payroll because I have 
had to divert payroll money to the use of these other rising expenses. 


That is all. 





INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. Let us look at the printing and reproduction. You 
want $15,000 additional for that, which would bring it up to $80,000 ? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And this would compare with actual expenditures of 
what amount ? 

Mr. Rogers. $73,940. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Macenuson. Why “does the Government buy so much land? 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Magnuson, you ask a question that I simply can- 
not answer. I have to serve the agencies which buy it. 

I can tell you in the broadest strokes what we are getting. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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LONG BEACH NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. Magnuson. Are we recovering anything from the oil com- 
panies on that Long Beach situation / 

Mr. Morton. This is not at all clear yet, Mr. Magnuson. We have 
a claim for damages asserted. The problem at the moment is that 
the damages will not become even determinable until we see what the 
ultimate loss might be attributable to this sinking. 

Mr. Macnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Morton and gentlemen. 


Tuourspay, Fepruary 4, 1960. 
Orrick or Lecat CouNsEL 
WITNESS 
ROBERT KRAMER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Mr. Rooney. The last matter with which we shall concern ourselves 


is that for the Office of the Legal Counsel, details of which are to be 
found under tab 16. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The requested amount for the coming fiseal year is $460,000, which 
1 ; : 5 . 

would be an increase of $23,000 above the amount appropriated for 

this office in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 16-1 through 16-4. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


I cna ad ccieeninadiorinaeiem chieeananvecvusunlingies Se 


a acho at cana apieaesn eoliobanaa sieinicnine erieegre ecdbaremmnesdiusons _.. 460,000 
nk RA Sa lS aecdiaamieiaeeabiok san iaipseeaion econ wciek 23, 000 


The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Office of Legal Counsel has 
the responsibility of preparing the formal opinions of the Attorney General, of 
rendering informal opinions and legal advice to the various governmental agen- 
cies, and of assisting the Attorney General in the performance of his func- 
tions as legal adviser to the President and as a member of and legal adviser to 
the Cabinet. Reviews as to form and legality, and makes necessary revisions of 
all proposed Executive orders and proclamations prior to their final submission 
to the President, as well as regulations which require the approval of the Presi- 
dent or the Attorney General; advises the Attorney General in connection with 
his review of decisions of the Board of Immigration Appeals and of the Office 
of Alien Property, and performs the legal work involved with respect to gifts 
and bequests made to the Government; coordinates the work of the Department 
of Justice in connection with U.S. participation in the United Nations and re- 
lated international organizations. The responsibility of the Department under 
section 6(j) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, to hold hearings 
and make reports to selective service boards on cases of conscientious objectors 
is also a function of this Office. The Office of Legal Counsel also has as a 
component and under its administrative supervision the Office of Administrative 
Procedure, established by the Attorney General pursuant to recommendation of 
the President’s Conference on Administrative Procedure for the purpose of 
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achieving improvements in administrative procedures within the executive de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that the Office of Legal Counsel will require $460,000 to main- 
tain its present staff and to provide the customary operating facilities in the 
fiscal year 1961. This exceeds the amount needed for 1960 by $23,000. The 
additional amount is needed to meet statutory provisions for within-grade pro- 
motions (Ramspeck Act), a neeessary increase in the average employment to a 
more realistic level within the authorized ceiling on positions, the increased 
eontribution to the retirement fund due to the higher payroll projected for 1961, 
and the estimated minimum eost of the new Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959. The detailed requirements are as follows: 


1. Statutory, promotions (Ramepeck Act}... 5, 000 
2. Reduction of lapses to permit filling 2 vacant positions to relieve 


heavy pressure on present staff_._......_-____________ sduind inhi pcb dels 15, 300 
3. Retirement fund contribution related to above items ______.-_______ 1, 200 
ic MU I i i i oe 3, 000 
5. One less compensable day in 1961_...__._________- i a ee —1, 500 

De I i acl i eat 9 23, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The expanding programs and operations of the executive branch create addi- 
tional problems of law and legal policy in which this Office has been and will 
continue to be involved. These problems demand the expenditure of man-hours 
in consultation with the White House staff, the Bureau of the Budget, and with 
the various Government departments and agencies which are involved. Fre- 
quently the problems considered by the Office of Legal Counsel are complex and 
time consuming requiring many man-hours of study and research which cannot 
be reflected in the workload figures. The Office of Legal Counsel is small and 
its personnel selected for unusually developed professional skills. Consequently, 
supervisory personnel of the Office are always aware of the current status of 
the workload, in the various categories, and can shift assignments of cases in 
order to take care of increases in various loads without actually shifting per- 
sonnel. While this is an efficient manner of handling the workload of this 
Office, the present staff is under constant pressure to keep abreast of the demands 
and meet deadlines. 


Workload 
Actual | Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Executive orders 119 138 128 130 | 130 
Opinions 100 132 116 120 120 
Intradepartmental opinions 320 395 501 500 500 
Gifts and bequests__-_- 52 51 1s 50 wO 
Special assignments 1, 029 1, 102 1, 217 1, 200 , 200 
Conscientious obj tor cases 1,089 1, 132 583 550 50 
Office of Administrative Procedure: ! 
Intradepartmental studies and opin 
ions 53 69 28 30 30 
Agency rule-making studies 17 38 6 16 10 
Special assignments 19 54 129 135 135 


Office established Dee, 17, 1956. 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this, Mr. Kramer? 
Mr. Kramer. I really have nothing to say, sir. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR REDUCTION OF LAPSES 


Mr. Rooney. You had better say something, because right away I 
| ao 


am hit in the eye with this requested $15,300 for reduction of lapses. 
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Mr. Kramer. The reason for that is, I think, that we have too few 
men in the Office now. Just before I came we had several resignations, 


INTRADEPARTMENTAL OPINION WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. Looking at this workload chart on page 16-4, Mr. 
Kramer, it seems you might do with less employees if you were to cut 
down on your intradepartmental opinions. 

Mr. Kramer. I suppose we have no way of controlling that, as near 
as I can find out. I am told actually that that number will 
increase 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you ever say “No”? 

Mr. Kramer. A good many of those, I am told, involve requests 
from the Office of the Deputy for opinions on bills which are intro- 
duced in Congress. 

I am informed by those who should know that now that Congress 
is in session the number of those will go up very sharply for the next 
few months. 

Mr. Rooney. You expect, according to your projection, that they 
will go down from what they were last year? 

Mr. Kramer. They will go down from 501 to 500. 

Mr. Rooney. At least the trend is down. 

Mr. Anpretta. But the character of these things changes from day 
to day and you never can tell by numbers. They might be extensive 
and voluminous jobs. 





REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. Your conscientious objector cases are fluffing off by 
100 percent; are they not? 

Mr. Kramer. They have reached rockbottom, I believe, unless Con- 
gress in effect abolishes the draft. 

Mr. Rooney. And your intradepartmental studies and opinions have 
gone way down, as have agency rulemaking studies; is that correct? 

Mr. Kramer. They have ; gone down from 1958, yes; that is true. 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. What are these special assignments? Is this a sort of 
filler ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. They can be almost anything. 

Mr. Roonry. That is exactly what occurs to me. 

Mr. Kramer. That is right. 

Mr. Anprettra. They are almost the most important part of the 
work of the Office because they are the lawyers’ lawyer for the De- 
partment and for the Attorney General and also give legal advice for 
the President. They get all kinds of ‘special assignments. 

We have had a couple recently on civil rights. 

Mr. Kramer. And also in connection with the report that the At- 
torney General was requested to make to the President on the TV 
investigations. 
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BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Mr. Rooney. Since this is your first appearance before the commit- 
tee, Mr. Kramer, and since it is customary to inquire into the back- 
ground of one who appears for the first time as head of an office, we 
should like a brief biography. 

(The information requested follows :) 


BACKGROUND OF ROBERT KRAMER 


I am a native of Davenport, Iowa, and attended public schools there. I gradu- 
ated from Harvard University with the degrees of bachelor of arts in 1935 and 
of bachelor of laws in 1938. 


Begining in August 1938, I served about 2 years as an attorney on the staff 
of the National Labor Relations Board in Washington, D.C. I also spent a short 
time late in 1941 as an attorney in the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice. I served almost 5 years in the U.S. Army, until early 1946, performing 
legal work in connection with ordnance procurement and research and develop- 
ment. In 1946 and 1947 I was associated in New York City with the law firm 
of Paul, Weiss, Wharton & Garrison. In the fall of 1947 I joined the faculty 
of the Law School of Duke University at Durham, N.C., and remained there 
until October 1, 1959. Then I came to Washington when I was nominated as an 


Assistant Attorney General. My nomination is now pending before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow ? 
NUMBER OF OPINIONS FURNISHED ON MATTERS OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Bow. Could you prepare and submit for the record a statement 
showing the number of opinions you have furnished the Attorney 
General on matters of legislation during the past year ? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 


During the fiscal year 1959 the Office furnished 274 intradepartmental opinions 
on matters of legislation. 


Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Kramer. 


THourspAy, Fesruary 4, 1960. 
INTERNAL Securiry Drvision 
WITNESSES 


J. W. YEAGLEY, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
THOMAS K. HALL, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
BENNETT WILLIS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The first item with which the committee will concern itself this 
afternoon is that part of “Salaries and expenses, General legal activi- 
ties,” for the Internal Security Division. 

The justifications with regard thereto are to be found under tab 17. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


They indicate that the request is in the amount of $1,105,000, which 
would be an increase of $8,000 over the current fiscal year. This 
$8,000 increase is for the cost of health benefits. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 17-1 through 17-38, 
which is the entire set of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 





nent See iehiniieldiaeaia eh tateebememeenle $1, 097, 000 
ai cualainndes ah mreeniinrdepinaoation 1, 105, 000 
a rae 8, 000 


The Internal Security Division, headed by an Assistant Attorney General, is 
responsible for the enforcement and administration of all laws relating to the 
internal security of the Nation. In carrying out this responsibility, it super- 
vises and assists U.S. attorneys in the enforcement of those statutes which relate 
to subversive activities. Included are the laws relating to treason, espionage, 
sabotage, neutrality, sedition, employee security, atomic energy, port security, 
and the registration of foreign agents and the registration of Communist organ- 
izations and individuals pursuant to the Internal Security Act of 1950. The 
Division normally provides the trial staff for such cases. Thousands of reports 
of investigation are furnished to the Division each year relating to subversive 
activities. All such reports are studied for intelligence purposes and to deter- 
mine whether prosecution can be undertaken. 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Division acts as the Attorney 
General’s observer on the Planning Board of the National Security Council. He 
directs all departmental liaison activities in the field of internal security, and all 
departmental civil defense and defense mobilization planning, including such 
subjects as emergency detention of subversives, alien enemy control and emerg- 
ency relocation at the seat of government and throughout the field. He is the 
Chairman of the Personnel Security Advisory Committee which assists depart- 
ment and agency heads in the operation and coordination of their personnel secu- 
rity programs. 

The Division is responsible for all civil cases relating to internal security mat- 
ters arising since February 14, 1957, enforcement of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, as amended, the Communist Control Act of 1954, the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, as amended, and Public Law 893, 84th Congress, requiring 
the registration of persons trained or assigned in the espionage service of a for- 
eign country. Additional responsibilities include the preparation of briefs and 
the conduct of arguments in the circuit courts of appeal and, on assignment 
from the Solicitor General, in the Supreme Court. The Division is also respon- 
sible for the operation of the Department Security Office. 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that $1,105,000 will be needed for the Internal Security Divi- 
sion for fiscal year 1961. This estimate is $48,000 below the budget estimate of 
$1,153,000 for this Division for fiscal year 1960. It is $18,534 below the total 
actual obligations ($1,123,534) of the Division for fiscal 1959. However, due toa 
new law (Public Law 86-382, approved Sept. 28, 1959) which requires the Gov- 
ernment to contribute a part of the cost of health benefits for its employees, it is 
necessary to increase the estimate for 1961 by $8,000 over the current year’s 
appropriation. 


General statement 


The Division consists of Criminal, Civil, Registration, Appeals and Research, 
and Administrative Sections, and the Department Security Office. Work relat- 
ing to mobilization planning, advisory functions assigned to the Attorney Gen- 
eral under Executive Order 10450, and liaison with other departments and 
agencies in security matters, have for administrative convenience within the 
Division been grouped under the heading of “Policy Planning and Liaison 
Functions.” 
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Breakdown of positions by sections 





Profes- Nonprofes- 





sional sional 
I I ina wikia aie hdaddaeecninditioedicdvib tine Seisabialbitite 3 5 
I a ann ce teenes S  R dodhehicoencalgatsiasadiniedaipainianie m= eile warinein 20 10 
I ke Le ao anon inlkienere ao eed tershame emia nameia 19 10 
acacia lt arevan in iain aieeriiniovinnretiesehispelsinanbciortenvdalciirebsaitearinalateimninis 8 6 
RE DERORIGIR EOGQNOER 25 iin ccna vaginnbendeeameubenecninininguasmnanees 8 4 
i OOOr ro4 FEC. oa Loh cm epinalnioettipemeliemnsmens deal immed ll 
nnenT GUGM COS. — no onc an no cncmneascbcocmnteeetesoaseceste 4 4 
Policy Planning and Liaison--.-.-.................-....-. wan naeneennenennennen--] 7 7 
| 





New matters 


The Internal Security Division is responsible for the evaluation and analysis 
of the reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other investigative 
agencies relating to the internal security of the country. The intelligence con- 
tained in these reports must be carefully considered to determine what action, 
if any, should be taken on the basis thereof, such as instituting prosecutions or 
quasi-judicial hearings, requesting further investigation, recommending changes 
in statutes. Executive orders, administrative rules and regulations, or policies 
regarding the application thereof, and evaluating the information as the basis 
for future action in the event of an emergency. At the time the reports on new 
subject matters are received in the Division and in the sections, it is not pos- 
sible to know which of them will result in litigation and thus become cases. 
Consequently, they are grouped herein under the heading of “New Matters.” 
During fiscal year 1959, 7,693 new matters were received in the Division, exclu- 
sive of personnel matters within the purview of the Department Security Office 
and exclusive of policy planning and liaison matters. The sections which re- 
ceived the 7,693 new matters received 105,489 reports, memoranda and docu- 
ments from the FBI and other sources as compared to 110,965 in fiscal 1958 and 
105,690 during fiscal 1957. Based on this experience, it is estimated that these 
items will continue to be received at approximately the same rate during fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. In the evaluation of such reports for intelligence and 
prosecutive purposes, it is frequently necessary for the attorneys to refer to 
numerous and lengthy reports received on the same or similar subjects during 
previous years. 

The following is a breakdown of new matters which were actually received 
during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, and of estimated new matters for fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. The work of the Appeals and Research Section is not 
included, since it rarely handles new matters. Neither pretrial opinions nor the 
work of the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security is included. 
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New matters received 


| Actual | Estimated 
| | Ist6 | 
1957 | 1958 1959 months 1960 | 1961 
| | | of 1960 | 
Foreign Agents Registration Act | 1, 189 1, 707 2, 894 | 1, 559 | 3. 000 | 3, 200 
| 


Matters involving unauthorized disclosure 
of Government information, possible | | 
violations of the espionage statutes or of | 
the Atomic Energy Act | 228 | 224 99 77 99 


~ 2 é on 
Matters relating to the destruction of sup- 7 

plies and equipment, including possible | 

violations of the sabotage statutes 158 107 136 66 126 126 
Matters which require examination under 

the treason statute ‘ 14 0 0 0 2 2 
Atomic energy matters. (possible false r 

statements on personnel security ques- | 

tionnaires) : ~ 162 69 31 12 35 35 
Other false statement or perjury matters__| 1, 96 1, 780 1, 430 752 1, 400 1, 400 
Miscellaneous organizations od ; =o] 439 57 81 44 | 75 75 
Miscellaneous companies a 0 22 8 | . 2 2 
Trading With the Enemy and related 

statutes ne oes oe ’ 0 8 2} 2 2 2 
Matters relating to individual subver- | 

sives, including Smith Act subjects, | 

matters affecting international organi- | 

zations and diplomats, neutrality, and | 

...Biincunelidethi at Lincbes cau 6, 475 3, 580 3, 004 1, 644 2, 975 2, 975 
Civil actions against the Government in- | 

volving internal security............___- 3 21 8 13 10 | 12 

WR ab eb che tbittbn bd dk se 10, 634 7,575 7, 693 4,177 7, 726 7, 928 





CRIMINAL SECTION 


Functions and responsibilities 

The Criminal Section supervises and assists in the enforcement of the statutes 
relating to subversive activities, including the treason, espionage, sabotage, atomic 
energy, and sedition laws. It also supervises the prosecution of offenses arising 
under the Neutrality Act, the Mutual Security Act, the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, and the Port Security Act. It supervises and directs the prosecution of 
Communists under the Smith Act, and attorneys of the Section actively partici- 
pate in the trials of such cases throughout the country. This Section is respon- 
sible for the prosecution of subversive persons for false statements to Govern- 
ment authorities, for perjury, for congressional contempts, and for the violation 
of other criminal statutes which are not directed primarily against subversive 
persons. 

Smith Act cases 

With the dismissal of the Cleveland Smith Act conspiracy case, there remains, 
in addition to the Foster case, only one Smith Act conspiracy prosecution before 
the courts. This is the Bary case in Denver, involving six defendants, which 
is pending appeal in the 10th circuit. This was the only Smith Act trial com- 
pleted during fiscal year 1959, having commenced in January of that year and 
terminated with sentences of the six convicted defendants in April. The trial 
required the services of two departmental attorneys not only during the trial 
but also during the 3-month period of trial preparation. The evidentiary struc- 
tures of the Yates decision, the stringent measures of the Communist Party 
to conceal its continuous adherence to the “force and violence” concept of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and the necessity of releasing FBI contidential informants as 
witnesses all make it extremely difficult to predict when additional Smith Act 
conspiracy cases can be instituted. 

However, if the decision in the Scales case, which is set down for reargument 
before the Supreme Court on November 19, 1959, is favorable to the Government, 
it will become necessary to bring to trial three additional Smith Act member- 
ship indictments (Weiss, Lightfoot, and Russo) which have been awaiting the 
outcome of the Scales case. It is probable that two of these trials would not 
get underway until fiscal year 1961. At least two departmental attorneys are re- 
quired for the preparation and trial of each. The desirability of obtaining addi- 
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tional indictments under the membership clause or other provisions of the Smith 
Act would also have to be studied. In any event, it will continue to be necessary 
to review the FBI reports relating to Smith Act subjects. 


Contempt of Congress 


The Barenblatt decision of June 8, 1959, upholding the validity of the author- 
izing resolution of the House Un-American Activities Committee, has brought 
renewed impetus to prosecutions in this field. Some cases had been held in 
abeyance pending that decision, and since it was rendered, nine indictments for 
this offense have been returned. There are at present 15 indictments outstanding 
at the district court level. Two contempt citations are awaiting presentation 
to a grand jury, one of the cases pending from the last fiscal year has been suc- 
cessfully completed, and in another this Division has authorized dismissal (the 
Davis case in St. Louis). 

Because of the continuing activities of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and the Senate Internal Security Committee, it is probable that prosecutive 
action in this field will be at least as extensive as in recent years, and that it 
will extend into fiscal year 1961. 

Since 1956, it has been the responsibility of this Division to review possible 
contempt cases as to their legal sufficiency in advance of their being submitted 
to grand juries by U.S. attorneys. Because of the legal complexity of such 
cases and the difficulties of proof, it is the practice of this Section to prepare 
indictments, furnish counsel to U.S. attorneys and prepare legal memoranda 
and complete jury instructions for the court. In addition, it is necessary to 
maintain liaison with representatives of congressional committees. Active par- 
ticipation on the part of attorneys of this Section in congressional contempt 
cases at the grand jury and trial stages has become more frequent of late and 
is likely to continue. It is estimated that approximately 7 to 10 indictments 
for this offense will be obtained in each of fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


Espionage, treason, sedition, Trading With the Enemy Act, Atomic Energy Act, 
neutrality laws, and related matters 


The grand jury, southern district of New York, has continued to investigate 
the espionage apparatus of which Jack Soble, Myra Soble, and Jacob Albam, 
now serving sentences for conspiracy to commit espionage, were a part. Dur- 
ing recent months, the testimony of approximately 40 witnesses was presented 
before the grand jury. The Criminal Section is now analyzing this evidence in 
conjunction with evidence presented in previous grand-jury proceedings to de- 
termine whether an espionage prosecution is feasible. A departmental attorney 
of this Section participated in the recent grand-jury presentation and is now 
devoting virtually full time to this matter. Should prosecutive action result, 
it is probable that it would continue into fiscal year 1961. 

The trial of John William Powell and two others for violations of the war- 
time sedition statute ended on January 30, 1959, with the declaration of a mis- 
trial. A departmental attorney, along with a representative of the U.S. attor- 
ney’s office, is interviewing a number of possible witnesses in Hong Kong, 
Taipei, Seoul, Tokyo, and possibly Manila, and other points. After this investi- 
zation is completed, a determination will be made as to whether to seek a treason 
indictment. The sedition charges are still pending against all defendants with 
no retrial date yet set. 

Cuban and related revolutionary activities 

The last 6 months of 1958 were marked by increased activity on the part of 
Cuban revolutionaries in this country seeking to aid the movement headed by 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. During this time, 101 defendants were charged in in- 
dictments or informations with violations of the neutrality laws (setting on 
foot a military expedition against a friendly foreign power), the Mutual Se- 
curity Act (exportation of munitions without a license), and the laws and 
regulations governing the purchase and transfer of unregistered weapons. 
Ninety-five of these defendants were convicted and sentenced for these offenses. 
Since the overthrow of the Batista government on January 1, 1959, and the 
establishment of a new government headed by Fidel Castro, prosecutions for 
violations of the neutrality laws have decreased. However, it has been neces- 
sary to assign two attorneys on a full-time basis to review and evaluate approxi- 
mately 200 reports received each month containing information regarding or- 
ganizations and groups in this country which are functioning for the purpose 
of assisting in the overthrow of the present Castro government of Cuba, the 
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Dominican Republic, and other Caribbean countries. During the 1959 fiscal 
year, two attorneys devoted approximately 2 nionths to a grand-jury investiga- 
tion of the abortive invasion of Haiti, which took place on July 29, 1958. It 
appears that there will be similar activities of this nature for some time to 
come. 

During fiscal year 1959, 6 indictments were returned involving 17 defendants 
charged with violations of the Trading With the Enemy Act. Of these de 
fendants, 14 remained untried as of August 1959. It is anticipated that the 
number of indictments will continue at this level. 


Perjury, false statements, and related offenses 


Although no new indictments for perjury, false statements, and related offenses 
were returned by grand juries during fiscal year 1959, there remain outstanding 
and awaiting disposition during fiscal 1960, five indictments charging the making 
of false statements in violation of title 18, United States Code, section 1001. As 
of August 1959, 144 matters were under study for possible prosecutive action 
for perjury, false statements, and similar violations. 


Conclusion 


Although court decisions in the security field (including the Yates, Jencks, 
Watkins, and Quinn cases) have resulted in a decrease in trial activity, the en- 
actment of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 and the 
increasing revolutionary activities in the Caribbean area since the ascendancy 
of the Castro regime in Cuba will probably result in an increased number of FBI 
reports and memorandums which must be reviewed and evaluated for possible 
prosecution and for intelligence purposes. It is estimated that this volume dur- 
ing fiseal 1960 and fiscal 1961 will approximate that of fiscal 1959, and that the 
trial burdens of the section for fiscal 1961 will be at least as great as during 
fiscal 1959. This leads to the conclusion that the 20 attorneys for which we are 
budgeting will be essential if the section is to discharge adequately its re 
sponsibilities. 


Workload statistics 

















| Actual Estimated 
Poel ares rs qe ie ay Oy at vee ee 
| Fiscal | | Ist 6 
| 1957 | 1958 1959 | months | 1960 | 1961 
| | | | 1960 
abled set ee oie, avayee). 
I | 
New matters received for evaluation... | 2, 753 | 2, 276 | 1, 045 | 1, 130 1,900 | 1, 900 
FBI reports received for evaluation | 44, 306 33, 934 29,610 | 12,297 | 29,000 | 29, 000 
F BI memoranda received including trans- | | 
mittals ; 5, 950 19,053 | 25,302 14,403 | 25,000 25, 000 
Other correspondence received. - - .- - - | 2,090 | 2, 566 1, 847 | 604 | 1, 800 | 1, 800 
Memoranda to FBI..-.._-- aa | 1, 301 | 829 480 | 207 | 480 480 
Other correspondence prepared __ - ae 985 | 1, 893 | 1, 402 679 1, 400 1, 400 
Legislative memoranda prepared... | 35 | 24 41 26 40 | 40 
| | 
II 
Prosecutions: | 
Indictments and informations filed - - -| 32 | 13 | 31 15 | 36 | 36 
Number of defendants. - 38 | 102 | 140 29 | 125 | 125 
Convictions__..... = 28 76 | 113 23 100 | 100 
Indictments and informations out- | 
standing fe Suli da inna X0 13 | 18 | 24 | 38 | 25 | 25 
Total : 57, 531 60,784 | 60,935 | 29,451 | 59,906 | 59,906 
| 





CIVIL SECTION 


The prosecution of cases by the Civil Section pursuant to the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 and the Communist Control Act of 1954 was delayed by the remand 
of the Communist Party case to the Subversive Activities Control Board on 
January 9, 1958. Subsequently, the Board suspended all new petitions and hear- 
ings until such time as the party case was again adjudicated by the Board. On 
February 9, 1959, the Board entered its modified report finding the Communist 
Party to be a Communist-action organization as defined by the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 and finding that, as such, it was required to register pursuant to the 
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act. Subsequently, this case was again brought before the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia and this court in a 2 to 1 decision on July 30, 1959, 
affirmed the order of the Board. Attorneys for the Communist Party have indi- 
cated that they will appeal this decision to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If the Supreme Court affirms the court of appeals decision in the Com- 
munist Party case and the party and its officials and members fail to comply 
with the registration provisions of the act, a large staff of attorneys would be 
required to handle the indictments and trials that could result thereform. If 
this situation should develop, a staff of from 15 to 20 additional attorneys would 
required to handle the indictments and trials that could result therefrom. If 
the Supreme Court remands this case to the Board for a new trial, it will be 
necessary to assign a staff of from six to eight attorneys to prepare the case. 
Such a remand would require the services of this staff of attorneys during, and 
probably beyond, fiscal year 1961. Since the petition was filed on November 22, 
1950, up to the time of preparation of this statement over 200 pleadings and 
motions were prepared and filed before the Board, the court of appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. More than 510 exhibits have been intro- 
duced into evidence by the Government, 105 exhibits by the Communist Party, and 
approximately 25 exhibits by the Board. There are more than 18,000 pages of 
transcript in this case at this time. 

Prior to fiscal year 1958, 21 petitions were filed against Communist-front 
organizations with the Board. Ten of these cases are pending before the court 
of appeals wherein the court has ordered continuances until the Supreme Court 
makes a final decision in the Communist Party case. There are final orders pend- 
ing against two organizations which failed to exercise their right of appellate 
review after having been found to be Communist-front organizations by the 
Board. Implementation of further action in these two cases is pending the ulti- 
mate decision of the Supreme Court in the Communist Party case. Eight cases 
have been dismissed by the Government because of dissolution and unforeseen 
unavailability of witnesses due to death and other causes. One case is pending 
before the Board. During the remand of the Communist Party case, the Board 
suspended the filing and hearing of new petitions until the Communist Party case 
was once again before the court of appeals. Three organizations against which 
petitions probably would have been filed at that time are now either defunct or 
connot be proceeded against because some of the evidence is no longer available. 
Four other cases, including two in draft petition form, are being reexamined as 
to availability of witnesses. 

On July 16, 1959, the Board reopened the case of Attorney General v. American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born by ordering the production of certain 
specified documents relating to the testimony of four Government witnesses 
pursuant to the Jencks decision. A subsequent motion to modify the Board’s 
order was filed by the committee on July 24, 1959, demanding an enlargement 
of the scope of the Board’s order. This motion is pending at this time. If the 
Board accedes to the committee’s request for production of all informant reports 
of all the witnesses in this case, it will be tantamount to ordering a new trial. 
It is estimated that such a hearing would extend well into fiscal 1961. Two 
attorneys are assigned to the case at this time, and it would probably be neces- 
sary to assign more if the Board broadens the scope of its order. This is an 
important case to the Government and the Communist Party, involving the 
largest front organization extant in the United States today. 

In addition to the possibility of filing four new cases, there is pending before 
the Board the International Union of Mine, Mill &€ Smelter Workers case and the 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born case. In the past, the 
combined effort of two attorneys has been required for a 3-month period for the 
preparation and trial of a front case before the Board. It is anticipated that 
reports on more than 300 organizations will be reviewed and analyzed by this 
Section during each of fiscal years 1960 and 1961. It is believed that successful 
actions against the large front organizations of the Communist Party by this 
Section has to no small degree accounted for the Communist Party’s increased 
emphasis on the infiltration of legitimate State and local organizations, including 
fraternal, charitable, and civic groups. 

Of the two cases which were filed under the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
involving charges of Communist infiltration of trade unions, one is still pending 
before the Board. On March 30, 1959, the case against the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America was dismissed on motion of the Govern- 
ment for the reason that certain key witnesses who were essential to establish 
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the allegations of the petition became unavailable to testify. This was occasioned 
by death, physical incapacity, and by additional factors affecting availability 
which were unforeseeable at the time the petition was filed. Also, some of the 
individuals whose membership in the union occasioned the filing of the petition 
had withdrawn from the union after the petition had been filed. Such with- 
drawal may well have been caused by the institution of these proceedings, 

The case against the International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers is 
still pending before the Board, having been temporarily suspended because of 
the forthcoming criminal trial of 14 of the union’s leaders (United States y, 
Pezzati et al.) scheduled for October 26, 1959. These persons will be tried for 
conspiracy to defraud the United States in violation of title 18, United States 
Code, section 371, by obtaining unlawfully the services and facilities of the 
National Labor Relations Board. It is expected that the proceeding before the 
Board on this case will resume in early 1960 and will continue well into fisea] 
1961. The three attorneys who have been handling the case before the Board 
have been assigned to the criminal trial referred to above and, upon its comple- 
tion, the hearings before the Board will be resumed. Throughout fiscal 1961 
it will be necessary to maintain a continuing review of the information fur- 
nished this section on those unions which were expelled from the CIO for 
Communist domination and to reexamine information available on some of the 
locals of national federations whose policies and activities have opposed com- 
munism and are therefore presumed prima facie not to be Communist-infiltrated 
organizations. 

In addition to studying each Communist front to determine whether it falls 
within the criteria of the Internal Security Act of 1950, it is also necessary to 
view these organizations in the light of possible designation under the Federal 
employee security program. This practice should be continued throughout fiscal 
1961. In addition to reviewing reports on new organizations, this section con- 
tinues to receive and review reports on all active organizations whose member- 
ship and activities may bring them within the purview of this program. Approxi- 
mately 200 letters a month are received from the general public and Government 
officials requesting information relative to the designation of organizations. 

The number of civil cases involving internal security matters has been steadily 
increasing . During fiscal year 1958 this Section handled 24 civil cases in the 
district court and during fiscal year 1959 there were 8 additional cases. Eleven 
of these cases are now on appeal and an attorney from this Section is assigned 
to each case on appeal. For the first 3 months of fiscal year 1960 this Section 
received eight new cases. On the basis of the number of civil cases handled by 
this Section in fiscal 1959 and the first 3 months of fiscal year 1960, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 47 cases will have been handled by fiscal 1960 and 
approximately 58 cases by fiscal 1961, with as many as 15 to 20 cases on appeal. 
The number of attorneys assigned to each case has ranged from one to three, de- 
pending upon the magnitude and complexity of the case. Each attorney assigned 
to such cases ordinarily has on the average approximately 35 organizations 
assigned on a continuing basis to be reviewed for possible action before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. An attorney on a civil case will usually 
spend from 3 to 4 months of actual working time in the preliminary trial stages. 

This Section also receives requests from Government agencies such as the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Post Office Department for prelitiga- 
tion opinions on matters involving security firings and requests for reinstate- 
ment based on Duncan v. Summerfield (251 F. 2d 896) and Cole v. Young (351 
U.S. 536). Ten prelitigation opinions were rendered in fiscal 1958 and 13 in 
fiscal 1959. It is expected that this Section will respond to 18 such requests in 
fiscal 1960 and approximately 22 in fiscal 1961. These estimates are based on 
this Section’s experience in handling these opinions in the past 2 years. 

In addition, this Section has recently been assigned the responsibility of excis- 
ing, prior to production to administrative tribunals, irrelevant material from 
documents, such as informant reports, written statements, ete., which are the 
subject of orders of production pursuant to the Jencks principle in administra- 
tive hearings of a security nature, conducted by any of the Government agencies. 
In view of the fact that this Section has just recently been assigned this new 
responsibility, it is too early to project into fiscal year 1961 the increase in work- 
load that will result. However, experience as of this date has been with three 
cases, one of which involved an administrative appeal in a Coast Guard case 
where informant reports were ordered produced bearing on security information 
which formed the basis for denial of validation of the applicant’s seaman 
papers. Each of these cases required the services of one attorney for a period 
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of approximately 80 days. The length of time required in each instance is 
directly proportional to the volume of documents to be reviewed. An attorney 
assigned to such a case must make himself thoroughly familiar with the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, the documents to be reviewed, and the nature of the 
proceedings before an intelligent excision can be performed on the documents in 
question. 

On the basis of the information set forth above, it is estimated that the present 
staff will be required during fiscal 1961, and that this staffing level will be ade- 
quate during that fiscal year. However, as stated above, if the Supreme Court 
upholds the decision in the Communist Party case, and the party and its officials 
and members fail to comply with resulting registration requirements, it is esti- 
mated that a staff of from 15 to 20 additional attorneys would be required well 
peyond fiscal year 1961. 

The actual and estimated workload of the Civil Section is indicated by the 
following tabulation: 

Workload statistics 


Actual Estimated 




















Fiscal | Ist 6 
1957 1958 1959 months 1960 1961 
1960 
I 
Legal documents received (pleadings,e.g., 
complaints, answers, motions, ete.) - _- 134 204 264 170 190 150 
Legal documents filed (pleadings, e.g., | 
petitions, answers, motions, ete.) - ~~ --.-| 105 202 156 115 125 115 
Reports and memoranda received _.____--- ee ee” 4, 847 | 1, 329 4, 500 4, 500 
Letters received a - ecatdnes-smeianndmeninarniel 1,411 | 1, 545 | 761 1, 500 1, 500 
Letters and memoranda sent...._._____. peel _ 2, 585 1, 872 | 951 | 1, 750 | 1, 750 
i 
Il 
Trial and hearings: | | | 
Communist Party and front cases | 
before SACB see eaid acl 12 11 6 1 6 10 
Infiltration cases before SACB_.-..--- 2 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 0 
Civil cases a ‘ 4 1 24 | 1 32 | 146 147 158 
Conspiracy cases.. 3 ; <~s| 1| 1 | 1 | 1 1 0 
i i 
| | 
Ill 
Matters considered: | | | | 
Front organizations (registration) .__- -| 1595 | 1 676 | 1729 1761 1 800 | 1875 
Infiltration matters 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 30 | 30 
Civil cases, including advisory opin- | 
ions teks 4 131 | 139 149 155 | 166 
Designation matters nell «temnbe 1 349 | 1395 | 1 439 1 458 | 1475 | 1500 


1 Cumulative 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


The functions of this Section are divided into those of an appellate nature 
and those relating to legal and legislative research. The Section is responsible 
for the supervision of all cases of an internal security nature in the courts of 
appeal. It is charged with the preparation of briefs, motions, memoranda, 
and the maintaining of a docket. The Section is also responsible for Internal 
Security Division cases before the Supreme Court and in this connection pre- 
pares memoranda to the Solicitor General recommending for or against appeal 
or certiorari, briefs in opposition, and briefs on the merits, under the supervision 
of the Solicitor General. 

The Section from time to time conducts studies of existing law, makes recom- 
mendations for change, and drafts new legislation in accordance with the general 
responsibilities of the Department and with the directives of the National Secu- 
rity Council to the Attorney General for a continuing review of internal security 
legislation. It conducts research into unusual legal problems raised by Division 
attorneys engaged in trials and by U.S. attorneys as well as by attorneys engaged 
in liaison and planning functions. It edits the Division’s section of the “United 
States Attorneys’ Manual” and the “United States Attorneys’ Bulletin,” and the 
annual, monthly, and special legal reports of the Division. 
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In addition, attorneys in the Section frequently confer with personnel jp: 
the U.S. attorneys’ offices concerning appellate matters and render assistance. 
as necessary in connection with briefs prepared by the U.S. attorneys’ offices. 

An order favorable to the Government in the Communist Party case, brought 
under the Internal Security Act of 1950, recently was affirmed by the court of 
appeals following the second remand to the Subversive Activities Control Board. 
It is likely that this case will be decided by the Supreme Court in fiscal year 
1960. In the event of an affirmance by the Supreme Court of the Board’s order 
in this case, nine Communist-front cases, which have been pending in the court 
of appeals awaiting final disposition of the Communist Party case, will be active 
in the appellate courts during fiscal 1961. 

Another important Internal Security Division case which probably will be 
decided by the Supreme Court during fiscal 1960 is the Scales Smith Act member- 
ship case. In the event the Supreme Court affirms the conviction in Scales, five 
other Smith Act membership cases would likely be in the appellate stages during 
fiscal 1961, including Lightfoot, Weiss, and Russo. 

Other Internal Security Division cases which probably will be tried this 
year include United States v. Carlos Prio Socarras, et al. (conspiracy to violate 
the neutrality statute), United States v. Broverman (Trading With the Enemy 
Act), United States v. John William Powell, et al. (sedition), United States y. 
Bachman, et al. (conspiracy to violate the National Firearms Act), and United 
States v. Pezzati, et al. (conspiracy to defraud the Government). It is probable 
that some of these will be in the appellate courts during fiscal 1961. On the 
basis of the current and anticipated workload of the Division, it is to be expected 
that during fiscal 1961, this Section will have to handle approximately 20 
additional appellate cases involving contempt of Congress, false statements, 
etc., as well as a number of civil actions now assigned to this Division, such as 
those involving industrial personnel security discharges, Government employee 
security discharges, certain passport cases, and the like. It is believed that the 
present staffing level will be adequate for the performance of the functions of this 
Section during fiscal year 1961. 

From the time the Division was established in July of 194, it was faced with 
a constantly increasing appellate caseload each year through fiscal 1959. As 
of October 1, 1959, we had more than 50 appellate matters pending. We believe 
that the volume of appellate work in fiscal 1961 will be approximately the same 
as in fiscal 1959 and 1960. The same situation exists with respect to the study 
by this Section of legislative proposals for new laws or amendments to existing 
statutes. For example, in fiscal year 1957, 45 legislative proposals were com- 
mented on by the Division, whereas 110 such proposals were commented on in 
fiscal year 1959. It is anticipated that this figure will remain approximately 
the same during fiscal 1960 and 1961, with perhaps a slight decrease. An indi- 
eation of the workload carried by the Appeals and Research Section, as com- 
pared with prior years, is shown by the following table: 


Workload statistics 




















Actual Estimated 
| 
Fiscal Ist 6 | 
1957 1958 1959 months 1960 | 1961 
1960 
Briefs prepared: | 
in Supreme Oourt.................... 26 15 22 12 | 25 | » 
In cirenit courts of appeals..........-.- 13 29 23 12 | 20 » 
aed tegngtll ome oneal lcaiacoatae i Susinaiiieasiengl SS eaaeieiaall 
a at a i ed 39 | 44 | 45 | 4 | 45 | 40 
Studies and recommendation on pend- | | | 
ing legislation (proposed) __....._.-.- 45 83 | 110 | 25 | 100 100 
Petitions for certiorari filed by op- | 
ei al ne omretm nee Reauuenndepiaiyenchbed 17 | 9 18 18 
Petitions for certiorari and direct ap- | | 
peals filed by Government___.......|...-.....- Linwaseinwl j 1 | 0 0 0 
Miscellaneous motions, memoran- | | 
dums and other pleadings in Sn- | | 
preme Court and courts of appeals__|_......... Oe ial 37 20 40 40 
Memorandums to Solicitor General 
recommending for or against appeal | 
or certiorari or petition for rehearing | 
en banc in courts of appeals___._...- Ra aictstonen am cenceaicubieicaad 4 | 4 6 | 6 
| | 
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REGISTRATION SECTION 


The Registration Section administers and enforces three registration statutes: 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended (22 U.S.C. 611 et seq.) ; 
Public Law 893, 84th Congress, 2d session, approved August 1, 1956 (50 U.S.C. 
851-857) ; and the Voorhis Act (18 U.S.C. 2386). 

Most of the registration statements handled by the Section are under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. Some of these statements are filed voluntarily 
by persons who have first sought the advice of the Section either personally 
or by correspondence concerning their possible obligations under the act. Most of 
the registrations, however, result from administrative action taken by the 
Section to effect registration by solicitation. Such solicitations are based upon 
evaluations by Section attorneys of information obtained from reports of the 
FBI and other agencies, letters from the public, and other sources which disclose 
evidence of activities within the purview of the act. At the same time, considera- 
tion must be given to whether the information obtained from these sources also 
contains evidence of violations of the other two registration statutes handled 
by the Section, or of violations of any other statute which would require the 
attention of the Department. 

The activities described above, designed to obtain registration where required 
under the act; ie., the furnishing of written advice to persons who make 
inquiries concerning the application of the act to their activities, and the exam- 
ination and evaluation of evidence to determine whether there is a basis for the 
solicitation of registration, comprise the major functions of the Section. How- 
ever, the review of registration statements, supplements, propaganda releases, 
and dissemination reports is also a-necessary part of the operation of the Section. 
In the discharge of the latter function, registration statements, supplemental 
statements, and exhibits required to be submitted in support of registration state- 
ments must be examined carefully to ascertain whether the registrant has fur- 
nished all of the information required by the act, since the willful failure to 
furnish material facts or the willful omission of such facts constitutes a violation 
of the act and subjects the registrant to prosecution. 

Copies of political propaganda disseminated through the United States mails 
by registrants are required by the act to be filed with the Attorney General. 
These are reviewed in the Registration Section, together with the reports of 
such dissemination which are similarly required to be filed. During fiscal year 
1959, approximately 13,000 pieces of propaganda were examined to determine 
whether they were properly labeled in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. Also, the propaganda trends reflected therein were analyzed, in order to 
meet the requirement of the act that the Attorney General, in reporting to the 
Congress on the administration of the act, include information concerning the 
nature, source, and content of political propaganda. 

As in the past, compliance with the act for the most part was obtained through 
administrative action. In only two instances was recourse to the courts neces- 
sary. The conviction of John Joseph Frank during fiscal year 1958 for willful 
failure to register as an agent of the Dominican Republic was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia during fiscal year 1959. Frank 
was retried during 1959, but prior to the submission of the case to the jury, he 
changed his plea to nolo contendere. On condition that he file an acceptable 
registration statement under the act, the court accepted his plea and imposed a 
fine of $500 on each count. 

One of the agents of Fidel Castro’s July 26 movement in the United States, 
Arnaldo G. Barron, likewise entered a plea of nole contendere to an indictment 
charging willful failure to register under the act. After having filed a registra- 
tion statement under the act, he was given a 5-year suspended sentence and 
placed on probation for that period. 

On September 1, 1959, a Federal grand jury in the District of Columbia re- 
turned a three-count indictment against Alexander L. Guterma, Hal Roach, Jr., 
and Garland L. Culpepper, Jr., former officers of Mutual Broadcasting System, 
charging violations of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended. 
The first count charged Guterma and Roach with having agreed to act within 
the United States as publicity agents for the Dominican Government and to 
utilize the facilities of Mutual Broadcasting System to disseminate political 
propaganda within the United States favorable to the Dominican Republic in 
return for a payment of $750,000 from the Dominican Republic, without having 
registered with the Attorney General; count 2 charged all of the defendants with 
failing to cause Mutual Broadcasting System to register as an agent of a foreign 
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principal; and count 3 charged the three defendants with having conspired to 
evade the registration requirements of the act. The preparation and trial. of 
this case will require the assignment of three attorneys who, in addition, wil] 
perform their regular duties. It is anticipated that the case will be tried during 
fiscal year 1960 and, if successful, it may be expected to involve appellate 
proceedings. 

In the past, prosecutions and the publicity accompanying them have evoked 
increased registrations and inquiries concerning the application of the act. This 
prosecution may be expected to produce a similar effect on the workload of the 
Section. 

Changing political situations throughout the world are responsible to a large 
extent for fluctuations in the workload of the Section. The reported growing 
unrest in the Caribbean and South America and the activities in the United 
States of adherents to revolutionary causes in those areas are mirrored in the 
registration statements filed under the act. For example, the fall of the Batista 
government in Cuba, in January 1959, resulted in the termination of registra- 
tions of agents of that government and in the filing of new registrations by 
agents of the Castro government. Reported growing opposition to recognized 
foreign governments throughout the world and continuing or increasing con- 
tention in relations between various countries and between foreign governments 
and their colonial possessions may be expected to cause an intensification of 
efforts by opposite factions to influence the American people in favor of their 
causes through publicity agents, public relations counsel, and intensive propa- 
ganda campaigns, which activities would generally be within the purview of 
the act. 

Eight registration statements filed during fiscal 1959 pursuant to Public Law 
893, 84th Congress, 2d session, approved August 1, 1956 (50 U.S.C. 851-857), 
brought to 18 the total number of statements filed by persons who have knowl- 
edge of or have received assignment or training in the espionage, counterespio- 
nage, or sabotage service or tactics of a foreign government or foreign political 
party. It is sometimes necessary for the attorneys of this Section to interview 
witnesses in an attempt to develop evidence sufficient to warrant the institution 
of criminal proceedings for the violation of this statute. Ths Section is study- 
ing the possibility of a prosecution for willful failure to register under Public 
Law 893. This would necessitate the assignment of at least one attorney on a 
full-time basis. 

In addition to the regular stenographic staff, the operation of the Section 
continues to require a staff to maintain the registration statements and dis- 
semination reports which are kept available for inspection by the public as 
provided by the act; to arrange for the making of photocopies of registration 
statements which are requested by other Government agencies and by the 
public; and to respond to telephone and personal inquiries concerning registra- 
tions under the act. It is estimated that the telephone inquiries concerning 
registration, and personal visits to the offices of the Section to inspect registra- 
tion statements, total between 250 and 300 each month. 

The volume of work remains steady and no marked decrease is anticipated 
in the future. Accordingly, the present staff is considered adequate to dis- 
charge properly the functions of the Section. 

The following statistics, set forth in detail to provide a complete picture of 
the workload of the Section, reflect an increase in many areas of activity con- 
nected with the administration of the act, including an increase in the total 
registrations in active status at the end of fiscal year 1959, despite a decrease in 
the number of new registration statements filed during fiscal 1959: 
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Workload statistics 




















| 
Actual Estimated 
roe | | ; an 
| Fiscal | | Ist6 | 
1957 1958 1959 | months,| 1960 1961 
| | 1960 | 
Active registrations under FARA on file | | 
beginning of fiscal year___..........--.-- | 293 | 337 377 | 392 392 407 
New registrations filed___...........---.-- 86 | 110 87 | 80 | 90 100 
NR at eee 379 | 447 | 464 472 | 422 | 507 
Registrations terminated during year ---_| 42 70 72 | 38 | 75 75 
Active registrations on file at end of | 
IN etn acetals tts gle h dee ate oat | 337 377 392 | 434 | 407 432 
Short form registration statements filed ___| 311 | 510 400 | 329 | 485 500 
Exhibits C for registrations previously | | | | 
filed nds . ‘iain sen ov eedigiatiaiiniad al 64 | 58 | 69 | 41 | 70 | 75 
Supplemental registration statements filed_-| §22 | 607 704 | 350 | 790 | 825 
Amendments to registrations filed -_-..._- | 35 | 33 39 | 37 | 40 42 
New matters received from F BI_...-.----} 680 753 | 1, 549 673 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Total matters received from FBI-_-__.---.- 5,717 6, 174 | 8, 898 4,736 | 10,000 | 10, 000 
New matters received from other sources.-| 48 | 82 | 168 83 | 175 180 
Incoming correspondence. __........-.---- | 1, 726 | 2,116 | 2, 106 1, 082 | 2, 200 2, 250 
Outgoing correspondence (including opin- | } | 
ions as to applicability of the FARA)-_-_-| 1, 566 2, 267 | 2, 076 1, 404 2, 100 2, 200 
Outgoing memorandums, general___.-___- 258 307 | 227 112 | 240 | 285 
Outgoing memorandums to FBI._.------- | 263 | 353 | 250 115 | 275 | 300 
Propaganda received.-_...................- | 11,897] 13,847| 13,110 7,776 | 13,250 13, 750 
Dissemination reports received : 2 3, 155 3, 460 4, 067 1,477 4, 200 | 4, 250 
Registrations filed under Public Law 893 7 | ll s 6 | 9 10 


{ 


DEPARTMENTAL SECURITY OFFICE 


The Departmental Security Office is charged with the handling of all cases 
arising within the Department under Executive Order 10450, as well as all 
physical security functions within the Department, the offices of the U.S. at- 
torneys and the offices of the U.S. marshals, as provided by Executive Order 
10501. During fiscal year 1959, the staff evaluated 2,070 cases under Executive 
Order 10450. These cases involved applicants for positions and investigations of 
present employees for whom requests were received for clearance for access to 
classified information. It is anticipated that the volume of these cases will re- 
main approximately at the 1959 level during fiscal 1961. In May 1958, there 
were assigned to this office additional duties the nature of which has been classi- 
fied in the interest of national security. 


POLICY PLANNING AND LIAISON 


For purposes of administrative convenience, all functions of the Division re- 
lating to liaison with other departments and agencies, defense mobilization and 
civil defense planning at the national and field level, and represehtation of the 
Attorney General on the Planning Board of the National Security Council and its 
committees are grouped under the heading of Policy Planning and Liaison and 
handled out of the office of the Assistant Attorney General for the Internal 
Security Division. 

The President designated the present head of this Division as Chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security of the National Security 
Council. The confidential assistant serves as his alternate. The Division pro- 
vides the Executive Secretary and part of the staff of the Secretariat of ICIS, 
which is housed in the Department of Justice. The other member departments 
(State, Treasury, and Defense) also provide staff representation. The func- 
tion of ICIS are of particular concern to this Division, the FBI and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. They represent a continuing departmental 
responsibility. 

The Internal Security Division is also charged with Department functions 
under section 13 of Executive Order 10450, relating to the furnishing of advice 
to departments and agencies of the executive branch in connection with the 
Federal employee security program. The Assistant Attorney General for the 
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Internal Security Division is Chairman of the Personnel Security Advisory 
Committee. This Committee is responsible for coordinating the personnel ge- 
curity programs of departments and agencies, for developing and disseminating 
policy throughout the executive branch, and for advising representatives of 
departments and agencies on delicate and extremely sensitive personnel security 
matters upon request. A continuing study of the implementation of the person- 
nel security program, with a view toward effecting improvement and uniformity, 
is conducted. 

The Division reviews and comments upon a substantial volume of proposed 
Executive orders and legislation in the fields of industrial security and Federal 
employee security, from the standpoint both of policy and legality. 

A member of this Division represents the Assistant Attorney General as the 
Attorney General’s observer on the Planning Board of the National Security 
Council, and on the group known as the Planning Board assistants. He also rep- 
resents the Department in the meetings of the special committees of the Council 
and of the Operations Coordinating Board. He acts in a coordinating capacity 
for the Department in special internal security matters requiring departmental 
coordination, such as the East-West exchange program and the temporary 
admission of special classes of persons. 

This Division represents the Department on the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee for East-West exchanges which is chaired by the Department of State, and 
serves as liaison between this Department and the Department of State on a day- 
to-day basis in connection with that program. 

This Division serves as liaison for this Department with the Department of 
State in connection with any improper activities of Soviet bloe diplomatic and 
official personnel which pose a threat to our national security. A frequent result 
of this liaison is action by the Department of State either declaring the offending 
individual persona non grata or notifying the Soviet bloc mission in question that 
further instances of such conduct will not be tolerated. 

The Division performs the Attorney General's statutory responsibilities aris- 
ing under section 8 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1449 (50 U.S.C, 
403h) and in this connection has liaison functions with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

This Division is charged with coordination within the Department and 
throughout its field service of all phases of civil defense and defense mobilization 
Planning and the direction of the preparation of legal matters required for use 
in the event of an emergency. This involves the preparation and review of pro- 
posed Execntive orders and other legal documents, as well as emergency legis- 
lation, all of which is coordinated with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobhbiliza- 
tion. There is responsibility for developing programs for the apprehension and 
detention of subversive individuals under the Internal Security Act of 1950, and 
for the administration of an alien enemy control program. It is necessary to keep 
these emergency programs under continuing review in order to maintain a state 
of constant readiness. In this connection, the Division furnishes representation 
on several committees of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and the 
Attorney General represents the Department on the Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board, om which the Assistant Attorney General acts as his alternate. 

This Division has heen charged with the recruitment and training of a De- 
partmental executive reserve. The Division has set upa training program which 
involves the participation of 21 members of the executive reserve in certain 
practice exercises. Training materials are furnished on a continuing basis 
to the members of the executive reserve. 

The Division coordinates all emergency relocation activities of the Denart- 
ment and the field, including the direction of U.S. attorneys in the selection of 
relocation sites and in furnishing representation on the Regional Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization Boards established by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

Since September 1958, the Division has heen responsible for making all ar- 
rangements for the continuous representation of the Department of Justice at 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization classified relocation site. Because 
this representation is on a rotating basis, and because the numerous representa- 
tives are required to have a general knowledge of the essential emergency 
functions of the Department, a continuing briefing program is conducted. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Yeagley, do you have a statement you would like 
to present at this time ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Yeaciry. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I do have; which I can read 
or insert in the record, as you choose. It is short. I would just as 
soon put it in the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Does this give any reason why, in view of what has 
been going on, your budget should not be reduced / 

Mr. YeaGiry. Well, it is an effort in that direction. I think the 
material you have inserted in the record, however, on this request also 
justifies it. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there any duplication in what is in the record and 
the matter attached to your three-page statement / 

Mr. YraGuey. Yes,sir; there is some duplication. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, will you please pick out the duplications and 
then submit it for insertion in the record ¢ 

Mr. Yracury. Yes, sir. In that case these tables need not be in- 
serted. I will just insert the other part of the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that $1,105,000 will be needed for the Internal 
Security Division for fiscal year 1961. This estimate is $18,534 below the total 
actual obligations ($1,123,534) of the Division for fiscal 1959. It is the same 
as our estimated expenditures for 1960 of $1,097,000, plus $8,000 for the cost of 
health insurance as provided by Public Law 86-382. 

Our budget estimate this year requests authorization for 126 positions (69 
attorney and 57 nonprofessional). This is the same number of positions author- 
ized for fiscal 1960, 6 less than for fiscal 1959, and 42 less than for fiscal 1958. 

As of February 4, 1960, there are 110 full-time employees on our rolls, of 
which 59 ure attorneys and 51 nonprofessionals. In February a year ago there 
were 70 attorneys and 61 nonprofessionals on our rolls, and the figures for the 
same time in 1958 were 88 attorneys and 62 nonprofessionals. In February 
1957 there were 98 attorneys and 68 nonprofessionals. 

Although we reduced the number of positions from fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1960 by 
42, we believe the current workload requires us to maintain the 1960 level for 
the next year. 

We have with us tables which bring the workload statistics in the justification 
up to date as of the end of calendar year 1959. We also have a list of indict- 
ments and informations filed, a list of criminal trials in which Division attorneys 
participated, a list of new civil cases, and a list of cases handled on appeal to 
the circuit courts of appeals and the Supreme Court. 

The workload statistics for the Registration Section reflect that in fiscal 
1959 1,549 new matters were received from the FBI. This was more than twice 
as many as had been received in fiscal 1958. On file at the end of calendar 
year 1959 were 434 active registrations, which is larger than at any time in 
the past. 

On the basis of the actual workload for the first 6 months of fiscal 1960, it 
appears that many of our estimates in the budget justification were too conserva- 
tive. For example, from July 1 through December 1959, 4,177 new matters 
were received, whereas our estimate for the full fiscal year 1960 was 7,726. 
Another example is that in the Registration Section it was estimated that 90 
new registrations would be received during the entire fiscal year 1960, whereas 
by the end of the first 6 months of that fiscal year 80 new registrations had 
already been received. On the basis of the figures for the first 6 months of 
fiscal 1960, it now appears that more new matters will be received during fiscal 
1960 and 1961 than are set forth in the budget justification. 

During the calendar year 1958 there were 23 indictments and informations. 
We had the same number for the calendar year 1959. A total of 16 of these 
23 were returned or filed during the last 6 months of 1959. This would indicate 
that the prosecutive workload in 1960 might be greater than in 1959. 

Although the principal accomplishments of the Division for the past year 
were covered by the Attorney General in his statement to your subcommittee, 
I would like to allude to our record in appellate matters. It might help dispel 
the notion held by many lawyers that security cases are usually lost on appeal. 
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In the courts of appeals we managed to obtain favorable action in 17 cases 
while losing only 5. In the Supreme Court we obtained 13 favorable rulings 
while losing 2. One of the tables we brought today consists of a list of these 
cases. 


In the isa diet me Court 


Name of case | Nature of case Disposition Date of 
| } dec ision 


~ 


ee ah REN Bickicawd coc ‘riminal: Smith Act; peti- Certiorari denied ------| Mar. 9, 1959 
|} tion for mandamus and/or 

| prohibition to stay the 

trial. | 


U.S. v. Thompson. ; .-.-| Criminal: Contempt of court .do ‘ Apr. 20,1959 
U.S. v. Siegel and She apiro- Criminal: Obstruction of .-.do ia | June 1, 1959 
justice; perjury | 
Barenblatt v. U.S. | Criminal: Contempt of Con- | Afirmed_.......--.- June 8, 1959 
| gress. 
Span I eS es ee | Criminal: False statement | Certiorari denied June 15,1959 
Taft-Hartley affidavit 
U.S. v. Brysc do do hl : June 22, 1959 
Taylor v. Mc E Troy, et al | Civil: Industrial personnel | Mooted. ‘ June 29, 1959 
| security; denial of clear- | 
| ance 
Bigelow, et al. v. U.S_...---...- Criminal: Violation of in- | Certiorari denied_. Oct. 10, 1959 
junction; AEC regulation 
Jones v. Summerfield.....-.--| Civil Government em- ..do Do. 
| ployee discharge, laches. | 
U.S. v. Reynold3..-.--.-- .--| Criminal: Violation of in- | Court granted application | Nov. 2,1959 
junction; AEC regulation. for enlargement of bail for 
| defendant to go to Japan 
Horace Daris v. U.S_...---- Contempt of Congre Certiorari denied Dec. 7, 1959 
Frank v. Herter cand ; Civil: Passport; restriction do 3 ; Do. 
of travel. 
Worthy v. Herter _. : do . com ....d0 é Do. 
Porter v. Herter__.... do__._- is do Do 
Lohman v. U.S_-- ..---..-| Criminal: False statement; -.do ‘ hina Dec. 14, 1959 


Taft-Hartley affidavit. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING PAST YEAR 


Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Yeagley, would you give us the benefit of 
your views with regard to what achievements, if any, have been ac- 
complished in the past year by the Internal Security Division? 

We have already heard about the Pezzati trial in Denver, Colo. 

I wonder what else was done 

Mr. Yeactey. We thought it was important, after the Court’s ac- 
tion under the Smith Act, to reestablish the fact that the Smith Act 
is still valid and useful, and consequently we retried a Smith Act 
case that had been remanded in Denver. We call it the Bary case. 
We were successful in obtaining a conviction of six defendants under 
the Smith Act in that case last spring in Denver. It has been ap- 
pealed by the defendants. 

We have also been concerned about the rather serious question of 
whether or not the Secretary of State, could, in conducting our foreign 
affairs, without special legislation restrict the travel of U.S. citizens 
abroad. There were three cases that were recently argued in the Su- 
preme Court involving that and related questions. 

We call them the Worthy case, the Frank case, and the Porter case. 
We obtained favorable rulings in the court of appeals. ‘The Supreme 
Court denied certiorari at this term, which leaves the opinion of the 
court of appeals standing. This specifically recognized the authority 
of the Secretary of State to restrict the travel of citizens in the in- 
terest of foreign affairs. 

We had a similar problem when the resolution of the House of 
Representatives establishing the Un-American Activities Committee 
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was under attack as being invalid by persons who had been cited 
by the House for contempt. We were fortunate in having the 
Supreme Court meet this question head-on in the case of Barendblatt, 
in which the Court issued an opinion upholding the validity of the 
House resolution. 

Mr. Rooney. I think most of this was discussed by the Attorney 
General in his statement, was it not? 

Mr. Yeaatery. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD, 1957-59 


Mr. Rooney. Let us look at the chart with regard to new matters 
received which appears at page 17-7. 

There is a substantial falling off there in the number of matters 
received as between last year—which ended last June 30—and 2 years 
previously, 1957 fiscal year; is that right? 

Mr. Yraciry. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I believe that we 
have had an equal, if not a greater, reduction in professional per- 
sonnel, however. We have dropped 42 lawyers since that time to 
our present level. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have right now ? 

Mr. Yeaciry. We have 59 on the rolls. We are below where we 
should be due to a number of recent resignations. 

Mr. Rooney. How many are authorized ¢ 

Mr. Yeaciry. Weare authorized to have 69, I think. 

Mr. Roonry. And you had how many in 1957 ? 

Mr. Yeacuey. In 1957 we were authorized 102 and we had 98 on 
the rolls. 

Mr. Roonry. How is it that such a dropoff in number of FBI re- 
ports received and evaluated as between the years 1957 and last year 
has occurred as shown at page 17-14? 

Mr. Yraciey. Well, I do not know how to approach the problem 
of the FBI volume falling off, but I have noticed what you said is 
correct. 

Mr. Roonry. The FBI has had an increase in personnel every year 
for I do not know how many years. Is that correct, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. Anprerra. What is that ? 

Mr. Rooney. The FBI has had an increase in personnel every year, 
substantial increase ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to figure why your statistics with regard 
to FBI reports received and evaluated should be only 29,000 in the 
present year compared with 44,306; 3 years ago. 

Mr. Yeraciey. I would be hesitant to answer for them, sir. I do 
not, in fact, know the answer, but I notice that their transmittal of 
memorandums has increased. It could be that they are using the 
memorandum system sometimes now when they may have used reports 
in the past. 

Mr. Rooney. Is a memorandum shorter than a report, and if so, 
how much shorter? 

Mr. Yractey. Only by a matter of a few administrative lines or 
paragraphs on the first page. The body of the report would be the 
same. That, of course, is one reason why we have fewer lawyers 
employed in the Division. 
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Mr. Roonry. You had occasion to write but 480 memorandums to 
the FBI last year, and you expect the same figure in the present year, 
as compared with 1,301 in 1957. 

What is the significance of that drop ? 

Mr. Yraciry. I will have to guess at that. It could be related to 
the matter of production of documents in some Smith Act trials that 
were in progress at about that time. 

Mr. Rooney. Which time? 

Mr. Yeaatey. In fiscal 1957, which would have been an unusually 
large number of exchanges of memorandums. 

It would be their reports and our memorandums. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1958 the figures dropped to 829 from 1,301 in 1957. 

Mr. Yeaciry. We had some Smith Act activity then, and only one 
last year, except there was a slightly larger volume at that time. Also 
there was a larger volume of security investigations of departmental 
employees that the Security Office was handling, but it would not 
account for all of those. 

Mr. Rooney. Looking at your chart with regard to the Civil Section 
workload statistics at pages 17-22, your work there is expected to sub- 
stantially drop off as compared with 1958 and even as compared with 
last year. Isthata fair statement? 

Mr. Yeraciry. Yes. In that connection, since you had previously 
shown interest in some tables, we brought some additional tables bring- 
ing our figures on new matters up to date, showing that many of the 
actual figures for the first 6 months of fiscal 1960 on both civil and 
criminal matters are larger than our estimates. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything to indicate that your prognosti- 

cation in the next to the last column on pages 17-22 is incorrect ? 

Mr. Yeraciry. Take the first two items, for example. I was just 
looking at those. I see in the first 6 months in the first item we have 
already received 170; whereas we estimated 190 for the year. 

With reference to the second item, we have filed 115 pleadings in 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1960 and we estimated we would file 156 
for the year. 

Mr. Wuuts. That was 125 for the year. 

Mr. Yractry. I amsorry; that is correct. 

Again, the number of reports and memorandums received is not so 
substantial a volume in the fall; 1,329 were received the first 6 months 
of fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. That looks as though it is going to drop far beiow 
your estimate. 

Mr. Yeaciry. I would not be prepared to say, right now. We have 
had this problem in other years, and our volume has been lower in the 
first 6 months, probably due to the presence of August—the summer 
months, and the Chr istmas holidays—but anyway, our experience has 
been that in the last 6 months of the fiscal year it is higher in both 
court matters and in FBI material. I have no way of knowing why. 

Mr. Rooney. I refer to these workload statistics because I do not 
know as if we have gained anything at all by making this a separate 
division of the Department of Justice. I think the only advantage 
gained by it was the fact that you have become an Assistant Attorney 
General. Beyond that, I do not know what else has been shown since 
this setup was originated to justify having done so. 
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Mr. Yeaerrey. Well, all I can say in answer to that is to point to 
the convictions that we have obtained in recent years. I would like 
to assure you that we have not tried to build up artificially in any 
way the volume of sec urity matters, and have merely tried to deal 
with the factual problems presented to us, usually by the investigative 
agencies. 

May I say something off the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Yeagley, and gentlemen. 

Mr. Yracuiey. Thank you, sir. 


Tuourspay, Fresruary 4, 1960. 
Civit Rieuts Division 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH M. F. RYAN, JR., ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
PHILIP J. BASSFORD, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Roonry. The next and last item under “Salaries and expenses, 
general legal activities,” is that for the Civil Rights Division. 
The justifications with regard thereto appear under tab 18. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request indicated is in the amount of $568,000, which would be 


an increase of $51,000 over the amount appropriat ed in the current 
fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 18-1 through 18-17 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
a etadasdinaie esiauatinen ener eags Gugiaqepeheneereyearente __._. $517, 000 


Estimate for 1961 ss sodiasit noe onedtepcn eg oemens oot ee 


Sakina 51, 000 

Under the general direction and supervision of the Attorney General, the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Civil Rights Division has jurisdic- 
tion over and is responsible for the enforcement of all Federal statutes relating 
to civil rights. This jurisdiction and responsibility includes the so-called civil 
rights statutes (18 U.S.C. 241, 242, 243, and 244), and the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, as well as the statutes relating to extortion and threats, fugitive felons, 
obstruction of justice, peonage and slavery, misuse of search warrants, shang- 
haiing of sailors, merchant seamen, the escape and rescue of prisoners, those 
applicable to election frauds and interference with the right to vote, and the 
Hatch and Corrupt Practices Acts. 

The Division also has responsibility for all legal and administrative questions 
and problems arising from the time of the arrest of a Federal prisoner until his 
tinal discharge from custody, as well as those relating to the application and con- 
struction of the Probation Act, the parole statutes, the Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
and the sentencing provisions of the Youth Corrections Act. The Division also 
has cognizance over all matters involving habeas corpus (except those relating 
to selective service and immigration) and the handling of problems relating to 
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mentally defective defendants temporarily committed pending recovery. Prob- 
lems concerning the custody of minors sentenced in the District of Columbia 
juvenile court also are handled by this Division. 
Amount requested 

It is estimated that $568,000 will be required to meet the needs of the Ciyi] 
Rights Division during the fiscal year 1961. This exceeds the amount made 
available for 1960 by $51,000, the details of which are as follows: 


Cost of statutory provisions: 


Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) —-------------_~ $4, 570 
Retirement fund contributions__.__.________- a aeensea i ees 3, 100 
Saruseen Eh PUES UDINE RUNNIN ck an chested emer ec en eee 1, 000 


a . $8, 670 

Maintenance of full authorized staff of approximately 59 in 1961 as 
compared with 1960 provision for only 53_...._-____-_-_-_-___----_- 3, 780 

Savings due to 1 less compensable day in 1961___-____-______-_________._ —1, 450 


foo ses acai wed aictenecian enews 51, 000 


A change in Department policy with respect to the appointment and promotion 
of honor recruits has resulted in the promotion of a number of attorneys to 
grade 9 sooner than they otherwise would have been promoted. In addition, 
because the area involved is an extremely sensitive and delicate one, covering 
Federal-State relationships, and sometimes requiring interference with the oper- 
ations of State and local governments, experienced and mature attorneys are 
required. For this reason, it has been necessary to appoint four attorneys at 
grades higher than originally estimated (one in grade 14, one in grade 13, and 
two in grade 12). A comparative chart showing grades of personnel assigned to 
the Division is attached. 

It is estimated that the minimum cost of participation in the Federal Em- 
ployee Health Benefits Act of 1959 will be $4,000. The Division has asked for 
$1,000 additional for this purpose and will endeavor to absorb the other $3,000. 
Generali statement 

Of particular significance are the three suits which were filed under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 in Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. It should be noted that 
in the first two, United States v. Raines and United States v. Alabama, the 
defendants are making every conceivable effort to delay effective implementation 
of the intent of Congress as expressed in the act. The third case, filed just before 
the end of the fiscal year has withstood a motion to dismiss challenging the 
constitutionality of the act and is now pending on a motion for a preliminary 
injunction. 

Also specifically contemplated by the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is the responsi- 
bility of the Attorney General to apply for judicial enforcement of any subpenas 
served by the Civil Rights Commission in connection with their hearings. At 
their first hearing in Montgomery, Ala., many of the Commission subpenas were 
dishonored and request was made of the Attorney General that he apply for 
judicial enforcement. The First Assistant of this Division successfully accom- 
plished this purpose in several time-consuming and tedious proceedings. Jn 
re Wallace, et al., 170 F. Supp. 63 (N.D. Ala., 1959). These proceedings had been 
rendered time consuming and tedious because of the Substantial efforts on the 
part of our adversaries to impede, delay, and prevent the implementation of the 
purposes of the Congress. Needless to say, in order to be successful the cunning 
and ingeniously contrived maneuvers of our opponents must be met with equally 
ingenious legal research and tactics.’ 

Another example is the criminal contempt case (United States v. George C. 
Wallace) which grew out of the apparent defiance by an Alabama State judge of 
the subpenas issued by the Civil Rights Commission. This matter also was per- 
sonally handled by the First Assistant. A great deal of time and effort has 


1 Although not contemplated by the statute, in order to accomplish the intent of Con- 
gress, extensive legal work of a different nature must necessarily be performed in con- 
nection with suits such as those recently filed in Louisiana (Larche, et al. v. Hanrah and 
Slawson, et al. v. Hannah) attacking the constitutionality of the Civil Rights Commission 
itself as well as the procedure which it has adopted. Defense of the Commission is, of 
course, one of the responsibilities of this Division. The Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of this Division recently (August 1959) argued these cases before a three-judge 
district court convened to rule on questions concerning the constitutionality of the Com- 
mission, the applicability of the Administrative Procedures Act to the Commission, and 
whether the procedures followed by the Commission constitute a denial of due process. 
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been spent in answering attacks made on the constitutionality of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, and it is apparent from the tactics which are being pursued 
by the defendants that the Division will be faced with the same problem in every 
suit which is filed under the act. These efforts to hinder and hamper the dis- 
charge of duties imposed under the act have, of course, added a substantial bur- 
en to the already heavy workload of the Division. This extra burden will in- 
crease with the filing of additional actions under the act. 

Time required to be devoted to these problems has impeded efforts to expand 
the program of liaison and consultation with local law enforcement agencies and 
other State officials in order to promote better understanding and to encourage 
State action to safeguard the rights of their citizens. Endeavors are still being 
made in this direction, however. In this connection, prosecution on eight civil 
rights complaints was deferred to State or local authority during the year. 

In addition to the suits filed under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, there have 
been a number of successful prosecutions for violation of the so-called civil rights 
statutes, as well as other violations of the Criminal Code. All of these cases 
are described in greater detail below. 

The collection of complete factual information on developments in the civil 
rights field is continuing. This work has been of incalculable assistance. More 
than 20,000 articles and reports had been assembled, indexed, and made available 
to Division personnel and others within the Department by the end of June 1959. 

During the 1959 fiscal year, the Division received 12,388 pieces of incoming 
correspondence, including 1,947 new complaints, and was involved in 142 new 
eases in court. Outgoing correspondence totaled 8,694 pieces. These included 
471 investigative requests to the FBI and 696 advisory opinions prepared for 
Government officials in connection with the administration, application, and 
construction of various Federal statutes relating to prisoners, probation, parole, 
and the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Corrections Act and related problems. 


Appeals and Research Section 


This Section is responsible for handling appeals of court cases within the 
jurisdiction of the Division. It prepares briefs, motions, memoranda, and other 
pleadings in connection with cases pending before the courts of appeals and is 
responsible for the oral argument of cases in these courts. In all cases where 
the Government has a right of appeal to an appellate court, the Appeals and 
Research Section prepares the necessary papers and recommends to the Solicitor 
General whether such an appeal should be taken. The Section is charged with 
responsibility for Civil Rights Division cases in the Supreme Court and pre- 
pares memoranda to the Solicitor General recommending for or against certiorari 
or appeal and, under the supervision of the Solicitor General, drafts briefs in 
opposition or in support of petitions for writs of certiorari, briefs on the merits, 
and other pleadings. The Section also collects information regarding litigation 
in the field of civil rights in order to be fully apprised of all legal developments in 
this field. 

The Appeals and Research Section also has responsibility for studying and 
analyzing existing and proposed laws relating to matters over which the Civil 
Rights Division has jurisdiction. It makes recommendations in the legislative 
field and drafts proposed legislation. The Section maintains permanent files 
of legal memoranda. 

The Appeals and Research Section was involved, in one way or another, in 
more than 100 cases in court during the fiscal year which clesed on June 30, 
1959. Briefs on the merits were prepared in five cases in the U.S. Supreme Court. 
These included United States v. Raines (the first case filed under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, and which involves the constitutionality of that Act), 
Lee v. Madigan (jurisdiction of a court martial over a dishonorably discharged 
serviceman), McElroy v. Guagliardo (jurisdiction of a court-martial overseas 
over a civilian employee of the Army), Kinsella v. Singleton (concerning juris- 
diction of an overseas court martial over a soldier’s wife being tried for a non- 
capital offense), and Wilson v. Bohlander (which concerns the court-martial 
conviction in Berlin of an Army civilian employee). 

The section also prepared a petition for a writ of certiorari in United States v. 
Alabama, the second case filed under the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The district 
court dismissed the suit and the dismissal was upheld by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The brief for the Government in the hearing before the 
intermediate appellate court also was prepared in this section. 

Briefs or memoranda in opposition to petitions for certiorari also were pre 
pared in 10 other cases, including the Bullock and Kasper cases. These grew 
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out of contempt convictions for interference with school desegregation in 
Clinton, Tenn. The Supreme Court denied certiorari in both instances. The 
other eight cases involved habeas corpus requests by Federal prisoners in each 
of which the Government’s position was sustained. 

Approximately 20 other petitions for certiorari or other writs were reviewed 
and evaluated, and decisions made not to reply. Memoranda to the Solicitor 
General were prepared in 16 cases opposing or recommending Government ap- 
peals or acquiescing in the requests for certiorari by the Government’s opponent. 
Three memoranda recommending against participation by the United States as 
amicus in appellate matters were prepared for the Solicitor General. 

Briefs were prepared in a number of cases pending in circuit courts of appeals, 
and seven cases (including two briefed during the preceding year) were argued. 
The Government’s position was sustained in all but two of the cases argued. The 
-ases argued in circuit courts during the past fiscal year included United States 
v. Alabama (constitutionality of provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1957), the 
Kasper and Bullock eases, which were combined and treated as one (contempt 
convictions growing out of the Clinton, Tenn., school desegregation). United 
States v. Pool (which involved the police brutality conviction of the police chief 
of North Las Vegas, Nev.), Stewart v. United States and Merriman (concerned 
with whether a defendant under probation to a Federal court is immune from 
State criminal prosecution), Robbins v. Reed (involving the right of a parole 
violator to counsel at the parole revocation hearing), and Arlen y. United States 
(presenting the question as to whether habeas corpus lies to attack the validity 
of a conviction under certain circumstances). The Kasper and Bullock cases 
and United States v. Pool were briefed during the preceding fiscal year. 

The group prepared a brief in a mandamus action (United States v. Carter) 
to require a Federal district judge to set aside judgment and correct the sentence 
imposed on a defendant who plead guilty to a violation of the Narcotics Control 
Act of 1956. The case concerns the relationship between that act and the Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act. 

Personnel of the Appeals and Research Section also assisted in preparation 
of the pleadings in a number of actions including the civil suits filed under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 and the criminal contempt proceedings against Alabama 
State Judge George C. Wallace. Developments were followed in approximately 
60 other appellate cases and in many instances assistance and advice were 
provided U.S. attorneys actually handling the cases in the field. Developments 
were followed and files maintained in about 300 civil suits in the field of school 
desegregation and other civil rights areas involving racial discrimination. and 
in State legislative action regarding civil rights. The Appeals and Research 
Section also has completed some 30 other important research projects pertaining 
to the work of the Division. These include, among others, an extensive study 
(in collaboration with the Voting and Elections Section) of the legislative his- 
tory of the provisions of section 610 of title 18, United States Code, a study of 
the literacy requirements for voting in the various States, and legal problems 
relating to the Civil Rights Commission. The section has done considerable 
work in connection with pending and proposed legislation relating to civil 
rights. 

The workload for the 1960 fiscal year promises to be at least as heavy as the 
one just completed. sriefs on the merits have been prepared for two Supreme 
Court cases, Grisham v. Hagan (involving a question of court-martial jurisdiec- 
tion) and United States v. Alabama. Many novel questions relative to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 will continue to arise. Other statutes administered 
by the Division will present other difficult questions. Suits initiated under the 
act will require, in all probability, additional appellate briefs. The section has 
responsibility for a great deal of legal work in connection with the Louisiana 
eases (Larche, et al. v. Hannah and Slawson, et al. v. 
the constitutionality of the Civil Rights Commission. There is nothine which 
would indicate that the duties and responsibilities of the six attornevs com- 
prising the group will be any lighter in fiseal year 1961. For these reasons it 
is essential that the section be maintained at its present strength. 


General Litigation Section 


Hannah) filed to test 


The General Litigation Section is charged with supervising the enforcement 
of all the Federal statutes within the jurisdietion of the Division other than 
those relating to elections and voting. This responsibility covers both the in- 


vestigatory and trial stages, and includes general direction of U.S. attorneys and 
their staffs and furnishing necessary legal assistance which may encompass the 
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actual trial of the case. For operational convenience, the section is divided into 
the Due Process, Equal Protection, and Federal Custody Units. 


Due Process Unit* 


The Due Process Unit has cognizance of all matters and cases involving al- 
leged denial of due process of law under the 5th or 14th amendments. Such 
denials may arise as the result cf the infliction of unlawful summary punish- 
ment by law enforcement officers, the coercion of confessions from persons in 
eustody by means of force or threats, the unlawful infliction of summary punish- 
ment by jail personnel, the illegal detention of persons under color of law, or the 
unlawful taking of a person from one State to face criminal charges in another 
State without following the proper extradition procedures. In addition, this unit 
supervises the enforcement of the Federal statutes relating to peonage and slav- 
ery, merchant seamen, the unlawful use of search warrants and the shanghaiing 
of sailors. 

During fiscal year 1959, the Due Process Unit received 1,300 complaints, or 
66 percent of all of the new matters received by the General Litigation Section— 
1,274 matters were closed during the same period, and there were 239 com- 
plaints pending on June 30, 1959. During the 6 months of fiscal year 1958 dur- 
ing which the group was operating, 568 complaints and cases were received, 398 
were closed, and 213 were pending on June 30, 1958. 

In addition to these complaints, the unit supervised the prosecution of 22 
eases in Federal district courts during 1959. Prosecution was authorized in 
28 instances and 17 cases were still pending when the fiscal year closed. 

Included among the prosecutions undertaken by the Due Process Unit was one 
involving the town marshal of Buena Vista, Colo., who was indicted in No- 
vember 1958, by a Federal grand jury for violation of section 242 of title 18, 
United States Code (United States v. Overdeer). The defendant was charged 
with beating prisoners under his charge. In one instance, a victim required 21 
stitches as the result of being struck with a blackjack wielded by the marshal. 
Another prisoner was beaten with a stove poker and threatened with a re- 
volver. The defendant committed suicide in January 1959 before he could be 
brought to trial. 

On February 5, 1959, at Macon, Ga., a grand jury returned a two-count in- 
dictment under the same statute, charging two law enforcement officers with 
having inflicted summary punishment upon the victim, who was beaten (with 
a blackjack) by one of the police officers, and with having deprived him of the 
equal protection of the laws. On March 18, 1959, the officer who had inflicted 
beating was convicted of violating section 242. The court imposed a 6-month 
suspended sentence, 5 years probation and a fine of $1,000 (United States v. 
Barber, et al.). 

On March 23, 1959, a police officer of the town of Lyerly, Ga., was found guilty 
of conspiracy to violate section 242 (United States v. Payne). The police of- 
ficer and another person having no official position had been indicted for having 
violated sections 242 and 371 of title 18. The police officer had led a mob to 
the home of one of the town residents and had aided the mob in beating the 
victim. Both defendants were tried before a jury and the police officer was 
found guilty and sentenced to 1 year. Sentence was suspended and he was 
placed on probation for 3 years and fined $1,000. 

A Federal grand jury indicted the sheriff of Bryan County, Ga., on May 12, 
1959, for violating section 242, in administering, for punishment and without 
justification, a brutal beating by blackjack upon the victim (United States v. 
Smith). Trial is set for November 1959. 

On June 5, 1959, a grand jury in Dayton, Ohio, returned 14 indictments 
charging 9 present and former members of the Montgomery County sheriff's 
office with violations of section 242 (United States v. Beckett, et al.). Defend- 
ants are variously charged with having used physical force to coerce confessions, 
with having beaten and otherwise mistreated prisoners for the purpose of admin- 
istering summary punishment, and with having unlawfully and willfully arrested 
and detained one of the victims without legal cause. 

In January 1959 a Federal grand jury at Mobile, Ala., returned an indictment 
against a foreman and an employee of an Alabama company (United States v. 
Pope, et al.). They were indicted for having violated sections 1581(a) and 1584 
of title 18 of the United States Code. It was alleged that they forced the victim 





1 Redesigned “Constitutional Rights Unit” on Oct. 22, 1959. 
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and his wife, employees of the company, to return to work because of a debt 
owed the company. This is the first indictment of its kind in many years. 

On August 20, 1958, a Federal grand jury in Texas returned an indictment 
against the chief of police of Hughes Springs, Tex. (United States vy. Stackpole), 
He was charged with depriving a Negro of his civil rights by beating and fatally 
shooting him in September of 1957. This case was tried on November 3, 1958, 
and the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. The presiding judge strongly 
criticized the jury’s verdict. 

A Louisiana State trooper and three private citizens of Louisiana were charged 
with violating sections 242 and 371. They had beaten a Negro without justifica- 
tion for the purpose of inflicting summary punishment. On February 20, 1959, 
a Federal grand jury refused to indict. 

On February 20, 1959, a grand jury sitting at Birmingham, Ala., refused to 
indict the Commissioner of Safety of Birmingham, the captain and a lieutenant 
of that city’s police department. The three individuals had been charged with 
having ordered and made the unlawful arrest of three Negro ministers who were 
in a private home without exhibiting any warrants. The ministers were charged 
with vagrancy, jailed, and questioned as to their presence in Birmingham. All 
victims were released after being held for 4 hours and no charges were preferred 
against them. 

In addition to these items, the Unit is responsible for supervision of additional 
prosecutions authorized. These matters were awaiting presentation to Federal 
grand juries in Florida, Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, and South Carolina 
and concern alleged police and prison brutalities. 


Equal Protection Unit 


This Unit, which was staffed by 2 experienced attorneys, was responsible for 
the supervision of all cases and matters arising under sections 241 and 242 of 
title 18, United States Code, which involve an alleged denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the 14th amendment. The Unit also super- 
vised enforcement of the Fugitive Felon Act, the statutes relating to extortion 
and threats, that prohibiting the exclusion of jurors because of race or color, 
the obstruction of justice statute, and that relating to discrimination against 
persons wearing the uniform of the Armed Forces. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, this Unit received 177 complaints, 
closed 194 matters, and had 43 pending at the end of the year. During the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1958, this Unit received 105 cases and matters, terminated 
84, and had 60 pending on June 30, 1958. Four cases were received during the 
year and nine were closed. One was pending at the end of the year. 

The cases handled by this group during the 1959 fiscal year include the prosecu 
tion under the Fugitive Felon Act of John F. Azzone and Rocco 8. Lupino who 
were tried and found guilty of unlawful flight to avoid prosecution for murder 
and kidnaping in Minnesota. Both defendants were found guilty in October 
1958 after indictment by a Federal grand jury sitting in Minneapolis. Each 
was sentenced to the maximum term of 5 years and each has appealed. 

On March 6, 1959, a Federal grand jury in Milwaukee returned an indictment 
against Harry R. Smith who had fled to avoid prosecution in Waukesha County, 
Wis., for burglary. Smith was sentenced on June 25, 1959, 
imprisonment. 

An indictment was returned by a Federal grand jury in Tennessee in Sep 
tember 1958 in an obstruction of justice case growing out of a complaint that the 
defendant place 3 sticks of dyanmite, together with a detonator, on property of 
an attorney for the plaintiff in a lawsuit against the defendant in the indict- 
ment. The defendant is alleged to have also called the attorney and told him 
that he had better drop his case. This case (United States v. Davis) was await- 
ing trial when the year ended. 

In addition to these items, prosecutions have been authorized in an additional 
matter involving an alleged violation of the Fugitive Felon Act, and in a com- 
plaint alleging that the victim was beaten as a result of information he furnished 
over the telephone to agents of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit. 

At the close of fiscal year 1959 the Unit had under consideration 16 complaints 
alleging discriminatory practices involving transportation in interstate com- 
merce. These were, at that time, being actively investigated by either the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Federal Aviation Agency, and were being 
followed for the purpose of determining a course of action to remedy any 
existing discriminatory conditions or practices. 
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This Unit also was actively engaged during the past year in following the day- 
py-day events and incidents in connection with the integration of the Little Rock 
schools, as well as the desegregation of schools in other parts of the Nation. The 
Division prepared an amicus brief in April 1959 and oral argument was presented 
in May in Aaron v. McKinley, the case involving the Arkansas school closing 
statute. 

Note.—The Equal Protection Unit was abolished on October 22, 1959, and its 
work transferred to the Constitutional Rights Unit, formerly known as the Due 
Process Unit. The personnel which comprised the Equal Protection Unit was 
transferred to the Trial Staff which was established on the same date. 


Federal Custody Unit 


Legal and administrative questions arising from the time of the arrest of a 
Federal prisoner to his final discharge are handled by the Federal Custody Unit. 
The Unit is responsible for the rendition of assistance in such matters to U.S. 
attorneys, Federal judges, the Bureau of Prisons, the Board of Parole, and others 
including prisoners and their representatives regarding such matters as the con- 
struction and validity of criminal sentences, the application and construction of 
the Probation Act, the parole statutes, the Juvenile Delinquency Act, and the 
sentencing provisions of the Youth Corrections Act. The Unit also had responsi- 
bility for furnishing advice to field offices in habeas corpus matters (except those 
involving the Selective Service Act or immigration matters), of assisting them in 
the preparation of pleadings to resist nonmeritorious petitions by Federal pris- 
oners for writs of habeas corpus, handling problems relating to mentally defec- 
tive defendants temporarily committed pending recovery and problems arising in 
connection With the custody of juveniles in the District of Columbia. The Unit 
also supervises the Federal laws with respect to the escape and rescue of 
prisoners. 

The duites of this Unit are a highly specialized and technical nature, requir- 
ing a great many years of experience in order to handle the great volume of work 
with dispatch and without a great deal of reasearch. 

The Unit received 200 matters during the fiscal year 1959, closed 247, and 
had 14 pending at the close of the year. In addition, the Unit was involved, in 
one way or another, in 103 court actions during the year. Forty cases in which 
the Unit had some interest were pending on June 30, 1959. During the last 
6 months of the previous fiscal year, the Unit received 119 matters and cases 
and closed 70. Sixty-one were pending at the end of the period. 

The Federal Custody Unit was involved in a number of important cases during 
the 1959 fiscal year. These included Merriman v. United States and Stewart and 
United States v. Carter (both of which are discussed in the material relating to 
the Appeals and Research Section) and Burton v. Jacobs, et al. (relating to the 
right of the Attorney General to transfer juvenile delinquents from the National 
Training School for Boys to other Federal institutions). Three other cases, 
Brown v. Hegstrom, Stinnett v. Hegstrom, and White v. Hegstrom, present sim- 
ilar questions. 

The Unit also has been engaged with a number of actions filed in the District 
of Columbia by Federal prisoners committed outside the District raising ques- 
tions with respect to the computation of sentences, revocation of parole, admin- 
istrative action by the Bureau of Prisons, and the like. In addition, a great 
deal of time has been spent in a joint effort with the Bureau of Prisons to dis- 
pose of matters concerning the detention of persons committed to Federal 
custody as mentally incompetent to stand trial. 

Members of the Unit also rendered assistance in the enactment of legislation 
regarding the study and formulation of standards to improve methods of 
sentencing and related matters. 

The workload of this Unit, which is comprised of 3 experienced attorneys, 
increased during fiscal year 1959 and there is no indication that this trend will 
change during the coming months or year. 
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Workload, General Litigation Section 
Matters: 
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Trial staff 


It has become increasingly apparent that the most effective enforcement of the 
so-called civil Nghts statutes, including the Civil Rights Act of 1957, would 
necessitate the establishment, within the Division, of a trial staff. Accordingly, 
a group consisting of the two staff assistants, a senior attorney from the Appeals 
and Research Section, and two experienced attorneys in the Equal Protection 
Unit have been designated the trial staff. Each of these attorneys has had con- 
siderable experience in Federal courts. 

It is the responsibility of the trial staff to conduct the grand jury investiga- 
tion and trial of any case or lawsuit, or to furnish any necessary or desired 
assistance to any U.S. attorney in the presentation of evidence to a Federal 
grand jury or in any court proceedings where the best interests of the Govern- 
ment so require. 

At the time of preparation of this justification (November 3, 1959), the trial 
staff had been assigned complete responsibility for the trial of 14 cases involy- 
ing alleged civil rights violations by members and former members of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Police Department, as well as a proposed grand jury investigation into 
possible violations of the Federal Criminal Code in the southern district of 
Mississippi. The completion of another grand jury investigation and the 
probable trial of a number of prison officials and employees in another State 
probably will be assigned the trial staff in the very near future. 


Voting and Elections Section 


The Voting and Elections Section supervises administration of the remedies 
afforded the Attorney General by the Civil Rights Act of 1957. That act author- 
izes the Attorney General to institute in the name of the United States civil ac- 
tions or other proceedings for preventive relief to secure the right of persons 
to vote free from certain types of unlawful interference. In cases where in- 
formation regarding such interference comes to the attention of the Division, 
the Voting and Elections Section, when appropriate, requests the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to conduct an investigation, analyzes the results of the investi- 
gation, determines whether court action should be instituted, and participates 
in such action. The Section also is charged with responsibility for the super- 
vision of the enforcement of Federal criminal statutes applicable to election 
frauds and interference with the right to vote, the Hatch Act, and the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

As shown by the table at the end of this part of the justification, this Section 
received 264 complaints during fiscal year 1959. Two hundred and sixty-eight 
were closed and 41 were pending at the end of the year. The Section was also 
involved in 13 cases in court during the year, closed 8, and 6 were pending on 
June 30, 1959. During the last 6 months of fiscal year 1958 in which the Divi- 
sion operated, 71 cases and matters were received, 43 were terminated, and 45 
were pending on June 30, 1958. 

Fiscal year 1958 witnessed increased activity in the voting field, and three 
eases were filed under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (United States v. Raines, 
United States vy. Alabama and United States v. McElveen, et al.). None has yet 
come to trial. One is pending in the district court and two are in appellate 
courts. The appellate aspects of these cases are discussed in the material re 
lating to the Appeals and Research Section. The Voting Section was, how- 
ever, responsible for the preparation of the pleadings in each instance and for 
all of the details incident to filing and preparation for trial. 

The Raines case seeks relief against members of the Terrell County, Ga., Board 
of Registrars and two deputy registrars to prevent continued discrimination 
against qualified Negroes who have applied to register to vote. United States 
vy. Alabama is aimed at various acts and practices designed to prevent the 
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registration of qualified applicants in Macon County. McElveen, the third suit 
filed under the act, involves the removal from the voting rolls of Washington 
Parish, La., of qualified Negro voters. 

A total of 23 corhplaints had been received under the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
Of those, 13 had been closed and 10 were still under active consideration (in- 
cluding those on which suit had been filed). 

Prosecutive action was taken under various other Federal statutes supervised 
by the section. In United States v. Kennefick, et al., seven defendants were 
charged with having unlawfully conspired to cast false and illegal votes in a 
general election in which congressional candidates were on the ballot. In 
September 1958, six of the defendants pleaded nolo contendere and charges 
against the seventh were dismissed. Two of the six were fined and all were 
placed on probation. An indictment was returned in West Virginia in a case 
(United States v. Local 543, International Hod Carriers, Builders & Common 
Laborers, AFL, et al.), under section 610, title 18, United States Code, involving 
a political contribution in the 1956 election campaign. This case was awaiting 
trial when the year closed. 

The section also was concerned with alleged irregularities which oceurred dur- 
ing the 1958 general election and which led to prosecutive action. Two com- 
plaints involved scurrilous anonymous campaign literature directed against can- 
didates for Congress in Arizona and West Virginia. Indictments were secured 
in both instances (United States vy. Goldberg, et al., and United States vy. Jaques). 
The Goldberg indictment was returned in February 1959, and Jaques in the fol- 
lowing May. Jaques was tried in the District of Columbia in June 1959, and 
was acquitted. Goldberg was awaiting trial. In addition, in June 1959 another 
indictment (United States v. Knee) was returned by a grand jury in Scranton 
under section 597 of title 18 in connection with alleged vote buying in the Novem- 
ber 1958 general election. The grand jury was still hearing testimony when the 
year closed. 

Additional prosecutions in connection with absentee voting and Federal elec- 
tions frauds in Arkansas, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee had been authorized and 
were awaiting grand jury action at the end of the year. 

An increase in the volume of work in connection with administration of the 
Federal election laws is anticipated during the current year and in 1961. The 
general election of 1960 will, of course, result in increased activity under the 
general election statutes. Clarification of the constitutional issues involved in 
the pending cases relating to the Civil Rights Act of 1957 should accelerate 
action under that statute. There is every reason to believe that the workload 
of this Section will increase, rather than diminish, during the coming year. For 
that reason it is essential that the Section be maintained at its present strength 
of six attorneys. 

Workload, Voting and Elections Section 
Matters: 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement with regard to this request, 
Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The increase that you have just described represents, I think, two 
major items. As you will note from page 8 of the justifications—— 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR LAPSE ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Of the $51,000, we are immediately concerned with 
the item of $43,780. 

The descriptive language is changed in many of these. I like the 
diversification. In another place it was called lapse adjustment. 

Mr. Ryan. I do not know the word of art which is proper. 

Mr. Rooney. In one place it was called lapse adjustment and an- 
other place it was something else. Now we find maintenance of full 
authorized staff. 

Mr. Anpretra. Maintenance of average employment. 

Mr. Roonry. In getting at this, will you also include some advice 
as to what if anything has been accomplished in the past year by the 
Civil Rights Division? 

Mr. Ryan. I would be very happy to do that. 


EMPLOYMENT 


First, I would like to mention the amount that we are asking for. 
As the Attorney General stated to you, I believe yesterday, we are 
not asking for any new additional personnel. We are asking to sub- 
stantially maintain the personnel that Congress had authorized when 
they set up the Division. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have on the rolls now ? 

Mr. Ryan. We have 52 as of today. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were you, as you say, authorized? 

Mr. Ryan. Fifty-nine. That would be 29 lawyers and 30 clerical 
personnel. 

During most of last year, we actually had 59 personnel on the rolls. 
We were up to full strength. However, we had appropriations to 
pay approximately 52.9. What I am asking the committee is to allow 
us to be able to pay for a full strength Division because it certainly 
is needed to carry out the functions of the Division. 
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This $43,780 would represent what the chairman has described as 
this lapse figure. In other words, this would be asking you to do 
away with any lapse figure and authorize us to pay 59 personnel which, 
as I say, is the author ized strength of the Division. 

The other $8,670, as the justific ation states, is mostly statutory 
within-grade promotions, the retirement fund, contribution, and 
health benefits. 


APPOINTMENT OF HONOR RECRUITS 


Mr. Roonry. What about the change in Department policy with 
respect to appointment and promotion of honor recruits, which is 

mentioned at page 18-3 ? 

Mr. Ryan. That has contributed to a slight increase in our salaries 
because of the policy of the Department which was necessitated 
by the fact that in order to get top legal talent from the law schools, 
we have to compete with firms in the northeast and other places who 
are paying top students from these schools an amount commensurate 
with what a Grade 9 would pay. We want to get the best we can, 
and we have to give them a Grade 9 

Mr. Roonry. So that a reader of this record would understand, these 
so-called honor recruits are law school, graduates who come direct 
from law schools into the Department ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonsy. And, you have adopted a policy now of admitting 
them at what grade? 

Mr. Ryan. Grade 9. 

Mr. Roonry. And the salary range in Grade 9, for the record, 1 
what ? 

Mr. Ryan. $6,300. 

Mr. Anpretta. $5,985 starting salary, and it goes up to $6,685. 

Mr. Rooney. That is pretty good. In my time we used to work for 
$5 and $10 a week. 

Mr. Anpretra. But, in order for them to get the $6,685 they have 
to be there for 10 years. 

Mr. Roonry. They go in at how much, again? 

Mr. Anprerra. At $5,985 in Grade 9. 

Mr. Roonry. That is quite a difference from 10 bucks a week as a 
law school graduate in my day. 

Mr. Ryan. I might mention here, Mr. Chairman, that one honor re- 
cruit. we were interested in from a certain law school was taken out 
from under us by a bid from a firm which paid him $7,500 which I am 
sure, _ you will agree, is a lot different than when we were in law 
schoo ° 


Mr. Rooney. Quite different. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PAST YEAR 


Mr. Ryan. To get over to the statement of what have we done, I 
am proud to say that, I think ours has been a good record for one of 
the hardest working divisions in the Department. 

I should like to define the four areas where we have made progress. 
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CASES INVOLVING CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


When we came before you last year, we had one case under the new 
1957 Civil Rights Act in court. That was the case involving regis- 
trars in the State of Georgia. We now have four cases in the Federal 
court, and each one of these cases is a precedent-making case. Each 
one was selected because of the optimum factual vehicle that it pre- 
sented. In other words, rather than lose a case like that, not on the 
law, but because we had a poor factual vehicle to start with, we have 
been very selective in screening the type of complaint that we have 
taken into Federal court. 

We have, in fact, over 2 years of operation now, in the Supreme 
Court, three cases which you might say are wringing out the stat- 
ute in what I consider record time. Parenthetically, Internal Secu- 
rity was just before you and their statute—this is not by way of crit- 
icism—was passed in 1950 and it is still being wrung out before the 
Supreme Court. Of course, comparisons are odious, but J just inject 
this. 

The Supreme Court has in record time taken three cases of ours 
which we feel ought to thoroughly wring out the statute as to any type 
of objection which might possibly be r: aised. I do not say that it will 
absolutely eliminate any possible challenge to the statute, because our 
opponents are ingenious and they certainly have industry, and you 
will find they can raise objections where none properly exist. 

But, of the three cases we have in the Supreme Court now, we have 
two dealing with registration of Negro voters. One is an attempt to 
enfranchise Negroes in the State of Georgia in Terrell County, who 
have never had the right to vote in their life. They have been de- 
prived due to State action. 

This case was argued by the Attorney General during the past 
month in the Supreme Court and we have high hopes for a success- 
ful decision. 

The second case involves purely registration and is the case which 
arose in Macon County, Ala. This case does not involve constitu- 
tionality, because the lower court ruled favorably with the Govern- 
ment on the constitutionality of the statute. However, the Court had 
some problem as to whether the scope of the statute as passed by 
Congress would allow suit against a State in the instances presented 
by this case where the registrars either resigned, or purported to 
resign, before suit. That case will certainly cover the proposition of 
the construction and scope of the statute in all its ramifications. That 
case also, incidentally, is in the Supreme Court, and our brief will be 
filed this month. 

Also, in the Supreme Court we have a third case which came from 
the eastern district of Louisiana. After the Government had achieved 
a favorable decision in the district court, in this case the court ordered 
restored to the rolls 1.377 Negroes in Washington Parish, La., who 
had been the victims of discriminatory challenges carried out by four 
individuals who were members of the White Citizens Council. Named 
as defendants in that case were these four individuals, the White Citi- 
zens Council itself, because it was a corporation in that parish, and 
the registrar, because he was the man through whom the State action 
was effected. 
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The Supreme Court has plucked that case from the district court up 
to its own forum, and that is to be argued by the Solicitor General on 
the 23d of this month. 

The third case dealt with voters who had been on the rolls but who 
had been removed by way of discrimination. The fourth case also 
deals with registered | voters. These were voters in Tennessee, and they 
were Negroes who attempted to vote in a primary. They were not 
allowed to vote because they were told this was a white primary. 

We filed a suit in the western district of Tennessee and we hope for 
favorable resolut ion in that case in the very near future. 

That case, by its own subject matter, as you may see, did not deal 
with Federal elections. It was a primary in which peculiarly local 
offices were affected such as the county sheriff, the county trustee, 
and I believe a local sessions judge. 

These offices, however, are of a lot more importance to the Negro 
voter than some national offices which might be at stake in an elec- 
tion in which he is being discriminated against. 

Those are the four cases currently in Federal] court, filed pursuant 
to the power which the Congress gave the Attorney Genera] in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

There are several others which are being carefully investigated 
and in which we will file suits for preventive relief as soon as we 
have the amount of evidence, and the character of evidence that we 
feel is necessary to justify a suit. 


DENIAL OF ACCESS TO VOTING AND REGISTRATION RECORDS 


[ might say here that we have asked the Congress for what we con- 
sider a very necessary power in that we have found, in trying to en- 
force this right, that we have been hampered by the tactics of the 
States in depriving the Federal Government of access to voting rec- 
ords. In order to prove a denial of equal protection of law it is 
essential that the Federal authorities see the actual voting and regis- 
tration records of these States and make a comparison. Some of 
these States, for instance Georgia, raise no objection, and have made 
available the records which actually were used as a basis for our 
complaint in the Terrell County suit. Other States, though, have 
either openly or covertly employed means which would deny us access 
to these records. It is probably possible to make a case without these 
records, but it is extremely difficult. We are trying to explore every 
means. 

However, if the Congress would see fit to give us the new voting 
records statute, we would be in a much more favorable position to 
move expeditiously. 

I might say, apropos of the voting complaints—of the denial to 
persons of the right to register or vote—under the new statute we 
have currently 13 cases which are in an open status. Four of those 
are the ones I have described as being presently in court. Nine are 
under active investigation, and there have been 17 matters which 
have been closed. 

Some of these have been closed because after investigation it has 
been proven that there was really no denial on a racial basis and, 
the alee no jurisdiction under the statute. 
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DUE PROCESS ENFORCEMENT CASES 


In a second area, as the committee had some interest last year in 
this, we have embarked on a large scale due process type of enforce- 
ment. In other words, we have attempted to move against organized 
denial of citizens’ rights. I should lke to cite the instance of the 
Dayton, Ohio, sheriff's office, in which some 14 indictments were pro- 
cured, and 13 cases are still awaiting trial. This involved no real 
racial consideration although there were some victims who were 
Negroes—yet they were not in the majority and they were not Vic- 
timized because of their race, but simply because they happened to be 
prisoners in the county jail. 

Mr. Rooney. It occurs to me that most of these matters to which 


you are referring are contained in these justifications which we have 
already inserted in the record. 


Mr. Ryan. They are, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Now, do you have a workload chart with respect 


STATUS OF INDICTMENT NOW AWAITING TRIAL 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, before you go into that 
have mentioned the Dayton case, I think it is in order. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. What happened to the 14th case ? 

Mr. Ryan. The 14th case was dismissed without going to a jury. 

Mr. Bow. The court dismissed it? 

Mr. Ryan. The court dismissed it, and did not let it go to the jury. 


Mr. bow. You were conducting a jury trial and the court dismissed 
the case before it got to the jury # 


Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Bow. That one we can figure was lost ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What are you going to do with the other 134% 

Mr. Ryan. We are trying those. 

Mr. Bow. You — go ahead and try them anyway ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, si 

Mr. Bow... You lid not pick out your best case for trial? 

Mr. Ryan. We picked out what we thought were about the best 
three cases to try initially. This is a new judge, and many judges 
have to be educated to the Federal-State relationship particularly in 
this civil rights field. 

Mr. Bow. When was this case tried ? 

Mr. Ryan. This case was tried in December. 

Mr. Bow. Who heard it? Did Judge Weiman or Judge Cecil 
hear it? 

Mr. Ryan. Judge Cecil originally had it, but when he went on the 
circuit, Judge Weiman heard it. The judge, we felt, was not cor- 
rect in throwing it out because although he admitted 


, and since we 


and there was 


testimony that there were violations of these individual rights—he 
did not feel that the i injuries incurred by these boys were substantial 
enough. We feel that is no criteria. If there is a violation of your 
Federal rights, you do not have to have your head bloodied as well 
to have your rights denied. You have actually had your rights 
denied and we felt it should have gone toa jury. 
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We are going to attempt to have this impressed later on, on the 
Court. Incidentally, we might mention that in that posture, this 
dismissal of the case after the Government presented its evidence, we 
are not able to appeal it. So, as a matter of law we were precluded 
from any type of review of Judge Weiman’s decision. 

Mr. Bow. I might say that Judge W eiman is a very highly re- 
garded and respected judge, and law yer, in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Ryan. I do not want to leave any other impression, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I did not want the record to leave any other impression 
either, because such impression might be gained from some of the 
things you said. 

Mr. Ryan. Lawyers disagree with judges on many occasions. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. We have all practiced law, and we know 
that, but I do not want the record to show anything but that Judge 
Weiman is a highly respected lawyer and a very excellent judge. I 
think it improper for counsel to say a judge must be educated—after 
he has lost a case—particularly when the Court has the reputation and 
high standing of Judge Weiman. 

Mr. Ryan. I certainly subscribe to that, and I just a? we can 
convince him in subsequent cases of our theory on these cases 

Mr. Rooney. I notice with regard to this Dayton, Ohio, case that 
your justifications in reciting some of the facts with regard to it do 
not contain a statement advising that the case against one of the de- 
fendants was dismissed before it got to the jury. 

Mr. Ryan. This speaks as of the end of the fiscal year. 


CURRENT STATUS OF CASES PENDING JUNE 30, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. That leads me to say this to you: Will you please go 
through these justifications when you get the record and add what- 
ever sentence or sentences in each case which are necessary to bring 
the facts up to date? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 
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APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. Now, do you have your statistics with regard to the 
Appeals and Research Section ? 

Mr. Ryan. Other than those set out in the justification; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is it you set them out in regard to other matters, 
and not with regard to the Appeals and Research Section ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think that would be double counting, Mr. Chairman, 
because the matters are usually counted in the actual Trial Division 
itself, or the Voting and Elections Section. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find that ? 

Mr. Ryan. The Appeals Section handles everything from the Vot- 
ing and Elections Section and the General Litigation Section, and we 
have recently formed a Trial Section because it became increasingly 
evident that that type section was necessary. a 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly what does the chart at page 18-16 of these 
justifications indicate? 

Mr. Ryan. This is the total workload encompassing both cases and 
matters for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. Matters of all kinds? That is your general summary; 
is it not ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 


EMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. How many employees did you have on the rolls, if you 
can tell us, as of June 30, 1959 ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say we had all 59. 

Mr. Bassrorp. I think we had either 58 or 59, plus 2 summer em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not want any guessing with regard to this. So, 
please insert at this point in the record the accurate figure as to the 
number on the rolls as of June 30, 1959. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Civil Rights Division had 59 employees on the rolls on June 30, 1959. 


Mr. Rooney. You want to go back up to 59? 
Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD FROM 1959 


Mr. Roonry. This workload does not indicate that is warranted. 
You have had a fall off in pending cases at the beginning of the year, 
in the number received, in the number terminated, and in the number 
pending at the end of the year in both 1960, the current year, and the 
coming year. 

These figures speak for themselves. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. White testified last year, I do not 
think that the numbers of cases handled by the Civil Rights Division 
are any criteria of the amount of work involved. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the usual answer when the statistics go against 
you but we have to consider these statistics. You have submitted these 
statistics and they indicate what you are doing. It’s all very well to 
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pick out certain cases that sound fine, but it becomes a question of 
how many lawyers did how much work. 

Mr. Ryan. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know how we can do that except by way of 
statistics. I 

Mr. Ryan. Referring to that page again, you will notice that the 
figures there are more than twice what we had in 1958. 

“Mr. Rooney. Oh, no; 1958 was only for 6 months. 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct; but ta ce, for instance, the cases pending 
at the beginning of the year. There isa figure of 143 for 6 months, and 
if you multiply that by 2, you have 2: 86, and I suggest that 409 for 
1959 is almost double that, and I think the same is true of the other 
items as you go down through there. 

I do not want to go through the multiplication because I think that 
is fairly obvious. 

Mr. Roonry. You are talking about 1958 fiscal year. I am making 
a comparison between 1959 and 1960, the current year, and the coming 
year, which is more favorable because this organization has been in 
existence longer. 

Is not that a fair way to approach it ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Bassrorp. Mr. Rooney, another significant figure might be the 
number of cases at the end of June 1958 when we had 42 cases in 
court, and in December 1959 we had 106 cases in court. 

Mr. Roonrey. Where is that shown ? 

Mr. Bassrorp. In the number of cases that we had in court which 
was not in the justifications, because they cover the fiscal year 

Mr. Rooney. Well, let us see that figure. 

Mr. Ryan. As of the end of December, Mr. Chairman, we had 106 

vases pending in court. There was quite a bit of intensive activity in 
the last 6 months. 

Mr. Rooney. Just 1 minute, if you will, Mr. Ryan, please. 

How does this bear on the question before the committee ? Appar- 
ently you now have some actual figures with regard to the first 6 
months of 1960. Is it your contention that your estimate for 1960 as 
given the committee is incorrect ? 

Mr. Ryan. It is on the conservative side. 

Mr. Roonry. But it is a conservative estimate, and we like conserva- 
tism in these figures. 

Mr. Ryan. We have been conservative from the beginning, Mr. 
Chairman. 





ORGANIZATION STATUS OF DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. I do not know, Mr. Ryan. This is another Division 
in the Attorney General’s Office which I have always felt should have 
been part of the Criminal Division, rather than as it is now set up, 
with an Assistant Attorney General in charge of it and a big staff we 
never had before. I think the oldtimers who were in the Criminal 
Division could just as well have handled this activity and with less 
expense. However, those are only my personal views. 

Mr. Ryan. Could I add something there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Earlier, I was directing attention to the large-scale investigations 
into organized brutality. I do not feel that these could have been 
conducted when they were of a lower priority status to be enforced 
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by the Criminal Division. We now have had an opportunity to focus 
on these deprivations of rights. We have obtained 24 indictments 
involving a very severe case at the Raiford State Prison in Florida. 
I think, probably, in years gone by when these statutes were the 
responsibility of the Criminal Division, because of lower priority, the 
nature, and difficulty of the investigation and being more difficult to 
prosecute, I doubt that those cases would have ever been brought to 
the court. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us conclude this by saying that I thoroughly 
disagree with you. The Criminal Division would have done a better 
job. 


INDICTMENTS IN SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Ryan, let us look at page 18-26 and go back to the 
Dayton, Ohio, matter, for a minute. 

When I checked those cases in the southern district of Ohio on 
police brutality, on that page I find you have listed 13; is that right? 

Mr. Ryan. I have not counted them. 

Mr. Bow. Will you please count them and see whether there are 13? 

Mr. Ryan. I count 13. 

Mr. Bow. Where is the 14th? 

Mr. Bassrorp. As well as I remember there were 13 indictments. 
It may be there were 14 indictments and 2 are being tried together, 
Mr. Bow. I cannot answer that at the moment. 

Mr. Bow. You see them listed here as 14 separate cases, and there 
were 14 separate indictments, and you also state over here that. it 
is now pending on a motion to dismiss. Is it not probable that the 
14th case had been dismissed by the court? 

Mr. Bassrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ryan. We prevailed on the motion to dismiss. Judge Weiman 
ruled in our favor on that. It was not until it came to trial at the 
conclusion of evidence that he dismissed the case. 

Mr. Bassrorp. My own conclusion is that this 14 might be a typo- 
graphical error, but I don’t think so. Perhaps it should be 13. 

Mr. Bow. Is it a typographical error all the way through where 
you cited it before as 14, and I think the Attorney General’s state- 
ment. had 14 in it. : 

Mr. Ryan. No; I believe it is 14, Mr. Bow. We will insert the 
correct information for the record. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

The original complaint appears on page 18-19 under docket No. 577. When 
14 indictments were returned it was necessary to assign additional numbers 
to 13 of the indictments. These 13 are listed on page 18—26. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Ryan, and gentlemen. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 4, 1960. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT A. BICKS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
W. WALLACE KIRKPATRICK, SECOND ASSISTANT 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1959 actual 


| 1960 estimate 





1961 estimate 


| 
7 m 
Program by activities: 
1. Enforcement of antitrust and kindred laws (total | 





OUI GOUEE) 6 iiiinin ec ennS re vsctineivosseoese wees -| $4, 142, 786 $4, 500, 000 $4, 760, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years (unpaid undelivered | 
ne wk = 00 000 4 ..ncdnspwdinnedthlaessasaenne 
— - eanaee i—— — 
Total program (obligations) .......................- | 4, ‘131, 326 | 4, 500, 000 4, 760, », 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available......._- am SRE Besarentaaes a 
fen et 1 acnemspeien 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -........-. 4, 138, 000 4, 500, 000 | 4, 760, 000 





Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions...................-- 179 518 539 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..........-- 7 7 7 
Average number of all employees. ...........-.-.- ete 449 492 513 
Number of employees at end of year.............----.-. 447 483 504 
Average GS grade and salary.......<..........-.-<..-.--: a 9.2 $7,680 | 9.1 $7,577 | 9.1 $7, 630 


01 Personal services: 


EE Ee ee $3, 407, 644 | $3, 686, 500 $3, 873, 100 
Positions other than permanent. Lid al dt lteteledtibieteds 51.6 W2 | 51, 500 | 51, 500 
EOE OID BORWIONE.. «6 «dane cccncencesccs if eal 24, 863 | 40, 600 | 27, 000 
Total personal services......- todhiadianans pisahmeianimaisiaand 3, 484, 109 3, 778, 600 | 3, 951, 600 
Taos ipenteniapiee slabenGuallemanandnanehiebaars 142, 996 154, 000 169, 000 
03 Transports meena eit el he 5 es ey es i 4,011 4, 000 4, 000 
Oe I ee ne 8 eck ncddenoonsnsounes 58, 523 60, 000 66, 200 
05 Rents and utility services_......................-.- aeteh 918 1, 000 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. _...................-........- | 63, 328 68, 000 | a8 000 
07 Other contractual services...................... Sane 137, 625 149, 000 | 184, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_...................-.------- coll 28, 226 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
Neen nn een ee co nw ae 12, 964 14, 000 | 14, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__..-- tkN ai 199, 358 234, 200 | 245, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.............-- ne RE Banal o linn tneal delenit ‘aie 
ee ey Ge CUIOUIEN cnc cceccconcenscecceuce 6, 703 7, 200 7, 200 
Total costs re ee sears 4, 142, 786 | 4, 500, 000 4, 760, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other ye ars, mets —11, 460 = whee 


eee od oo oi 2 a) kes in cd 4, 131, 336 4, 500, 000 | 4, 760, 000 





Mr. Rooney. The next activity of the Department of Justice is a 
separate item, entitled “Salaries and Expenses, Antitrust Division.” 
It is to be found at page 82 of the committee print and the justifications 
with regard thereto are to be found under tab 19. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request for the Antitrust Division is in the amount of $4,760,000 
which would be an increase of $260,000 over the amount appropriated 
for this Division in the current fiscal year. 





ti 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 





We shall at this point in the record insert the entire set of justifica- 
tions; to wit, pages 19-1 through 19-14. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 


IOS UOTD LAMM cas conecins dun niaesponepn vl bara ermation nareensamiacinanmnaieerks ipa $4, 500, 000 
NIN Ns Bi dscns elikiiebantarbbbttiairn 5toT Gab witciob-ettanbeitachetemielgienran gil 4, 760, 000 
DP, Ladi i ti cth cb cpeneih tahini dais ek ee pti tichatihitatniniis tain in dmapegaeatiaaapies 260, 000 


The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust Division is respon- 
sible for enforcement of the Federal antitrust laws. This involves investigating 
possible antitrust violations, conducting grand jury proceedings, preparing and 
trying either civil or criminal antitrust cases, prosecuting appeals, and negotiat- 
ing and enforcing final judgments. In addition, the Division is charged with 
the enforcement of numerous kindred laws. Thus, it supervises and directs 
litigation arising under certain Federal regulatory acts, participates in proceed- 
ings before numerous administrative boards, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board, and handles court appeals from 
the orders of such boards. Finally, Antitrust Division duties include studying, 
reporting, and advising on the anticompetitive effects of Government and in- 
dustry activities connected with the Nation’s defense program, the interstate oil 
compact, the Small Business Administration, as well as disposal of Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities and surplus property. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


An appropriation of $4,760,000 is requested to enable this Division to continue 
and intensify its basic program of enforcing the autitrust and kindred laws in 
1961. This amount exceeds by $260,000 the appropriation of 1960; $186,000 of 
the increase is for 21 additional positions needed to support increased activity 
in 1961 and to investigate and prosecute more cases of major complexity. The 
remainder is needed to comply with statutory provisions regulating benefits 
payable to employees, including $35,000 as the Government’s obligation under 
the new Health Benefits Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382, approved September 
28, 1959). Details of these requirements are as follows: 


Savings due to reduction of 1 compensable day in 1961_______________ $13, 600 
Cost of statutory provisions: 
Within-grade promotions (Ramspeck Act) _~~~-~- apes $51, 000 
Retirement fund contributions_............____-_-_____ 3, 000 
meaith Denekite Combrilutione cnn dc oe eesininccn 33,600 87,600 


Additional positions, 21: 
Salaries: 


i ek $90, 700 
i Sa i 20, 300 
rs a ei a ee ene 24,600 135, 600 
I a 15, 000 
I NIT OI a ci 6, 000 
I I 0 DUG a a eed cla 20, 000 
Retirement: fund contribution.................-...___...-. 7, 800 
RBOUEGIE. TCTOUICE CONICET CLIO «ig ceemieeseninsesces 1,400 186,000 
DINE diaceteecpbiennsioeccigh teunil tedct peek osmigg hake oe ial aiainded eee ie iep ne vanes cee hed 260, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Current workload 


The Antitrust Division maintains an average active caseload of 100 pending 
cases. In the 1959 fiscal year the Division filed 62 new cases and closed 66 eases. 
This 60-percent turnover in cases establishes a substantial increase over the 1958 
mark of 54 new cases filed and 53 closed. It continues the steady climb in case- 
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load activity since 1952, when 30 cases were filed and 30 were closed. It marks 
the greatest number of cases filed since 1950 and equals the greatest number of 
cases ever closed (in 1954 and 1956 the same number of cases were closed.) 
The volume of investigations has continued swollen. The load has risen from 
211 in 1952 to 313 in 1959. In addition to these investigations, the Division 
reviews every merger of which it can learn, largely through published sources, 
In fiscal year 1959 the Division evaluated 950 corporate stock and asset acquisi- 
tions—more than in any recent year. 
Attorney personnel 


In order to keep abreast its heavy load, the Division made every effort to 
keep filled its 233 authorized attorney positions. (Not included are 20 attorneys 
assigned to congressional reports and enforcement of kindred laws.) During 
1960 the Division will be able to increase its authorized number of attorneys 
available for antitrust enforcement by about 25. A staff as close to maximum 
as possible will be maintained throughout the year to meet the demands of the 
Division’s anticipated program. 


ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 


As President Eisenhower put it in his January 1959 “Economic Report to the 
Congress” (p. v): “Our objective must be to establish a firm foundation for 
extending economic growth with stable prices into the months and years ahead. 
To attain our goal we must safeguard * * * our free competitive economy.” 

To “safeguard * * * our free competitive economy,” antitrust is a prime tool. 
Thus, as one former member of the President’s Council concluded, “Actions to 
make competition more vigorous and persuasive in the United States are an 
important part of a program for price-level stability. Stern enforcement of 
the antitrust laws and their extension to all kinds of private economic activity 
* * * will help to make individual prices and wage rates more responsive to 
changes in demand, will augment productivity, will moderate the wage-price 
spiral, and thereby reduce inflationary pressures.”* In sum, to cull from the 
President’s most recent “Economic Report to the Congress” (p. 53) : “The vitality 
of our economic system depends in large part on vigorous competition, which 
would be enhanced by * * * improvements in the antitrust laws.” 

Most important among needed improvements is a program of staff expansion 
to meet our role in the President’s program. We must pursue a program of staff 
expansion that will, over the next several years, permit us to make a real con- 
tribution to the tools of national economic policy. 

What steps do we propose to take? First, we propose to add to our normal 
enforcement activities a sound and thoroughly planned program of enforcement 
directed toward those sectors of the economy in which effective competition 
appears to be absent, using the tools of section 2 of the Sherman Act and section 
7 of the Clayton Act. Of the two statutes, section 7 appears to be the more 
effective and flexible instrument of enforcement. We believe that vigorous appli- 
eation of section 7, particularly in those sectors of our economy with the greatest 
growth potential—industries in their early stages of development—can shape 
their ultimate competitive structures to assure the competitive vigor essential to 
price stability and economic growth. 

There are presently pending in court 18 merger proceedings, 3 of which have 
been filed thus far in fiscal 1960. Two of these have been tried—one is awaiting 
final judgment on relief after a decision favorable to the Government and in the 
other the defendant, having been ordered by court to divest the acquired com- 
pany, is appealing to the Supreme Court. The other 16 cases are being prepared 
for trial during 1960 and 1961. Six of these cases were filed in fiscal 1959. 
(This figure includes one case which, while originally filed in 1957, was amended 
in 1959 to include an antimerger charge. ) 

As more mergers and acquisitions are taking place, the number of investiga- 
tions which concern mergers increases. For example, in the period 1955-58, we 
examined an average of 850 mergers per year, of which an average of 45 per 
year were investigated. In 1959, however, we examined 950 mergers and fully 
investigated 109. Ina sizable portion of those, complex industry studies and full- 
scale investigations were necessary for reliable prognostication of competitive 


1 Statement of Neil H. Jacoby, professor and dean, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of California, Los Angeles, hearings before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress (86th Cong., 1st sess.), pt. I, “The American Economy: Problems 
and Prospects,” p. 62. 
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consequences. It is expected that in fiscal year 1960, we will review 1,200 mer- 
gers and investigate a minimum of 150. Effective antimerger enforcement, how- 
ever, imposes a serious drain upon the Division’s resources. 

In previous budget justifications and in congressional testimony, we have 
highlighted the heavy cost, particularly of the comprehensive economic evidence 
required to prepare and try such cases.” Equally important in this area is the 
need for sufficient personnel to provide prompt consideration of all mergers, thus 
forestalling the assimilation or dissipation of the acquired assets before relief 
ean be obtained. 

Second, we plan to expedite the handling of all enforcement actions to the maxi- 
mum extent compatible with established legal procedures by enlargement of 
litigating staff and the reduction, wherever possible, of existing caseloads per 
attorney. As a result of emphasis on mergers, a heavier caseload of complex 
eases is expected. At present, the Division’s 233 authorized attorneys must cope 
with an average workload of 100 pending cases, many of which are complex and 
time consuming. At the same time, these attorneys must direct part of their 
time to the many investigations and merger reviews which are essential to effec- 
tive overall antitrust enforcement. In the field offices, for example, which are 
depended on for detection and development of ‘hard core” area violations, 89 
attorneys are Charged with responsibility for 73 active cases, 115 investigations, 
including grand juries, and 252 preliminary investigations. Field office chiefs 
estimate that at present 48 promising investigations and complaints, including 
6 mergers, are being held in abeyance because of a lack of sufficient staff person- 
nel. It is expected that additional personnel will not only expedite pending 
litigation but will render more effective necessary surveillance of current busi- 
ness activity. Such expedition is essential to the prompt restoration of com- 
petitive conditions and the restoration of the status quo ante the merger in sec- 
tion 7 cases. 

Third, while the program planned envisions greater emphasis on civil cases 
of national importance, there are and will continue to be countless regional 
“hard core” violations such as price fixing, customer and territory allocations, 
and boycotts. The immediate oppression such violations visit on the community 
and small businessmen affected require that attention be given to as many of 
these as possible. As always a selection must be made among such situations 
in an attempt to accomplish the most widespread relief. In view of the planned 
additional work on mergers, even greater selectivity will have to be exercised in 
this area. This is particularly necessary in view of the need in each merger 
investigation and trial for more time and personnel than in a local price-fixing 
situation. 

The Division’s participation in the Department’s continuing efforts to prosecute 
racketeers and racketeering will play a role in the Division’s selection of “hard 
core” criminal prosecutions. In 1959 six cases (or approximately 10 percent 
of its cases) were filed as a result of this program. 

Fourth, we plan to undertake a thorough review of the economic effects of all 
recent antitrust decrees, particularly those affecting patents and industrial 
research, in order to ascertain whether the provisions of such decrees have had 
the effect of stimulating industrial research and technological development activi- 
ties of defendants since such activities play an important part in impelling 
economic growth and in improving our defense capabilities. As a matter of 
policy, the Division will continue to refuse to agree with defense counsel to 
continuances in antitrust cases, as a means of preventing delay. By these 
measures, it is expected that more cases can be kept in continued activity. 

In sum, we plan to undertake to develop through both economic and legal re- 
search improved techniques for (a) the detection of antitrust violations; (b) the 
framing of effective legal and economic remedies; (c) the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of antitrust enforcement in the important sectors of our economy; 
(d) the more effective utilization of staff in the pursuit of more economically 
significant cases; and (e) the expedition of complex and normally protracted 
‘ASeS. 

To implement this program, we will need additional staff resources. We esti- 
mate that in the first year of the program, fiscal 1961, we will require a budget 


Dw 


increase of $186,000 to be followed by a like amount in fiscal 1962. The program 


*See hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
tepresentatives, 86th Cong., Ist sess., p. 240, passim, where the cost for the trial of the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown case, recently completed, was estimated at $87,000 and that of 
the Brown Shoe case was over $77,000. The proceedings on relief alone in the Du Pont- 
GM case are estimated at $150,000. 
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could absorb the full $372,000 if we could be certain of recruiting, in adequate 
numbers, professional staff capable of meeting the high standards establisheq 
by the Attorney General. However, anticipating difficulties in recruitment ang 
problems of assimilating additional professional personnel, we believe it sound 
to extend the expansion program over a 2-year period. 

Approval of the proposed increase in appropriation at this time will make it 
possible to move ahead with the planning of each of the several steps of our 
anticipated program and to put in motion the difficult task of expansion and 
reorientation toward the objectives of our national economic policy. 


IMPORTANT PENDING LITIGATION 


Among the major merger cases which are being prepared for trial are the 
following: 


United States v. Kennecott Copper Corporation (civil, southern district of New 
York) 
This suit seeks to force Kennecott Copper Corp., allegedly the largest domestic 
copper producer, to divest itself of the assets and business of Okonite Co., one 
of the largest independent wire and cable fabricators. Concentration in the 


copper industry was one of the situations scored at the time the 1950 amend- 
ment was passed. 


United States v. Firstamerica Corporation (civil, northern district of California) 

This proceeding challenges a bank stock acquisition by the largest bank holding 
company in the United States. It is the first bank stock acquisition challenged 
by the Division. The defendant has recently filed an appeal with the Supreme 
Court to test the Division’s jurisdiction over the acquisition which had been 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 


United States v. The Hertz Corporation (civil, southern district of New York) 

This case challenged a series of acquisitions over the past 5 years by the 
country’s largest motor vehicle renting company, and seeks to force Hertz to 
divest itself of unlawfully acquired companies. 


United States v. Continental Can Company, Inc. (civil, southern district of 
New York) 

Defendant, allegedly the second largest metal can manufacturer, acquired 

the country’s second largest glass container manufacturer, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 


United States v. Owens-Illinois Glass Company (civil, southern district of New 
York) 

Allegedly the Nation’s largest glass container producer, defendant acquired 
the third largest producer of shipping containers. As a result, it is charged, 
defendant became the largest domestic shipping container manufacturer and 
one of two container manufacturers with completely integrated facilities for 
the production of shipping containers. 


United States v. El Paso Natural Gas Company (civil, district of Utah) 


The Government charges that the acquisition of Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
Corp. eliminates the only major pipeline competitive with El Paso in the pur- 
chase and sale of natural gas in several Western States. It also alleges that 
El Paso has acquired control of all transmission of natural gas from out-of-State 
and foreign sources into several Western States. 


Other major cases which are being readied for trial are: 


United States v. American Natural Gas Company 


Defendants are charged with having combined and conspired to restrain and 
monopolize, having attempted to and having monopolized, commerce in the trans- 
mission and sale of natural gas in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and parts of Illinois 
and Michigan. 


United States vy. General Blectric Company 


General Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp., and a leading Netherlands 
electronics firm operating through Canadian subsidiaries, are alleged to have re- 
strained trade by organization of a Canadian patent pool which prevented the 
importation into Canada of television and radio receiving sets manufactured in 
the United States. 
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United States v. The Arkansas Fuel Oil Corporation et al. (criminal, northern 
district of Oklahoma) 
Twenty-nine of the Nation’s large oil companies are charged with conspiring 
to raise, fix, and stabilize the prices of crude oil and automotive gasoline in 43 
States and the District of Columbia. 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


The single most significant decision in 1959 was in the Bethlehem-Youngstown 
merger case. This was the first decision under the 1950 amendment of the Clay- 
ton Act’s antimerger provisions. That decision, now final, in effect supports the 
basis on which the Division’s merger program was built. A second merger deci- 
sion for the Government followed shortly. That decision ordered divestiture 
of the acquired company. It has been appealed to the Supreme Court. A ruling 
on this appeal will give the first Supreme Court opinion on the amended law. 
The opinion is expected in 1960. On November 20, 1959, a third major merger 
decision was rendered in favor of the Government in the Brown Shoe case, giving 
further definition and direction to the Division’s merger program. 

Another significant decision held illegal a course of conduct by the Sun Oil 
Co. which required its independent retail gasoline dealers to sell Sun tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories to the exclusion of Sun’s competitors from a substantial 
market. 

In a decision of significance, the Supreme Court affirmed a district court judg- 
ment against the International Boxing Club for monopolizing the promotion of 
championship boxing contests. 

In two other rulings of interest the Supreme Court held for the Government in 
upholding one jury conviction and affirming judgments against corporate defend- 
ants which had been dissolved. 

As is the usual case, most litigated victories by the Division proceed through 
appeal before they become final. 


FINES 
Fines continue to rise. Total fines imposed in 1959 reached $914,150. This 


exceeds the $855,875 mark set in 1958. During the year a $100,000 fine was im- 
posed against Radio Corp. of America on a four-count indictment to which RCA 
pleaded nolo contendere. The Division has stressed the importance of antitrust 
violations and urged the impositton of fines which each defendant will appreciate 
as a serious penalty. It is anticipated that continued efforts in this direction 
will inerease the effectiveness of the criminal penalty for violation of the anti- 
trust laws and result in increasingly higher fines. 

Mr. Rooney. As has been the practice, we shall not include the 
green sheets which indicate in detail the grades of personnel and 
some further breakdowns which are not included in the matter which 
I have just inserted in the record. 

Do you have a statement with regard to this request, Mr. Bicks? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bicxs. I have no written statement, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, I have prepared a few charts. May I hand you a copy of 
them ? 


WORKLOAD 


These three charts are meant simply to highlight three points: 
First, that this past fiscal year and indeed the past calendar year— 
to bring the figures more up to date—has seen a marked pickup in 
antitrust cases filed; second, not only have we seen more cases filed 
than in any calendar year since 1948, but also the number of cases 
terminated has increased; equally important, the courts have been 
very kind this past fiscal year; finally, third, real progress has been 
made toward filing more cases of real economic significance. 
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Now for some detail. With your permission, I would like to treat 
each of these three points by reference to charts handed to you. 

The first chart covers the years 1950 to date, Mr. Chairman, and 
treats four factors: First, cases filed; second, cases closed; third, 
major investigations instituted during the year; and fourth, major 
investigations disposed of. For your convenience, also attached is a 

table of cases filed. The table goes back to 1948. Thus, should you 
desire that longer perspective, it is available. I think the rise in 
number of cases filed is apparent from the last column of this table, 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand your charts correctly, in the last 
fiscal year you instituted 62 cases, both civil and criminal ? 

Mr. Bricks. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Which would compare with 71 cases in fiscal year 
1950; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bicxs. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Bickxs. The number of cases filed, as you see, has gone up rather 
significantly over the past decade and this is, as I say, shown on the 
chart and shown on the table attached. 

Not only have the number of cases filed gone up, but to turn to 
the second chart, Mr. Chairman, so has the amount of fines collected. 
Equally important, as I have indicated, the Division has been treated 
quite kindly by the courts. For example, in fiscal 1959 we lost only 
four cases after trial in the courts. This stands out fairly well with 
the previous years. Also in fiscal 1959, $914,000 in fines were col- 
lected, which is a marked increase over most of the years in this 
decade. 

Finally, the point of the third chart is, I think, the most significant 
shift in our enforcement emphasis. 

Mr. Rooney. This figure in the exhibit to which I am now direct- 
ing your attention is a total of 21 cases terminated in 1960. Is that for 
the first 6 months of 1960? 

Mr. Bicks. Yes, sir. The first 6 months of each of our fiscal years 
is much slower. The full results, I think, are better indicated by a 
yearly picture than the first 6 months. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, the figure 66 to which you refer as the total 
cases won and lost last year, would compare with 67 cases won and lost 
in 1956. Am TI right? 

Mr. Bricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would compare with 67 cases in 1956, 66 cases in 
1954, 62 cases in 1951, and 65 cases in 1943? 

Mr. Bicxs. Roughly. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are not those figures to which we referred a while 
ago as being for the first 6 months really for the first 7 months? 

Mr. Bricks. Mr. Chairman, I feel there is some inconsistency. They 
are for the first 7 months. In the case of cases closed, the figures 
cover only the first 6 months. 
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CASES CLOSED AND FINES COLLECTED IN JANUARY 1960 


Mr. Rooney. How much was there in that 7-month period, including 
January ? 

Mr. Kirxrarrickx. Mr. Chairman, four more cases were closed in 
January. 

Mr. Roonry. How much were the fines? 

Mr. Bicxs. The fines in January were $479,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is for all 7 months ? 

Mr. Bicxs. Excuseme. The first three fines were in January. 

May I check our records and respond to you later ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

A total of $879,250 was collected in fines during the first 7 months of this 
fiscal year. 


MERGER CASES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Bicxs. The third chart signals a most significant shift in our 
enforcement emphasis. This chart highlights our emphasis on en- 
forcement of the Celler-Kefauver Act. 

As you see, in fiscal 1959 we filed six merger cases. For fiscal 1960 
our best estimate is 12, and this is based on the fact that during the 
first 6 months of fiscal 1960, 6 section 7 cases were filed. 

Equally important is the increasing number of merger investigations 
now underway. They have jumped from 107 in 1959 to an estimated 
150 in fiscal 1960. This is the best picture of our enforcement program 
that I can give at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. What about the increase of $15,000 in travel? 
Mr. Bricks. That is for the additional attorneys and economists, 12 
attorneys and 3 economists. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. Printing and reproduction, $20,000 ? 

Mr. Bicks. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, our administrative 
people prorate what our average expenses for travel and printing are 
per lawyer. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did you spend for printing and reproduc- 
tion in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. $57,949. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is in this budget ? 

Mr. Anpretra. $88,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Now you want $88,000 ? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is $20,000 over what they have this year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How could you prorate $20,000 in printing and re- 
production over 15 employees ? 

Mr. Anpretra. In this appropriation we have a considerable num- 
ber of documents which have to be reproduced. They have been 
running at a tremendous volume. The money they have this year 
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will not take care of what they have to do in this line of printing and 
reproduction of documents. 

For example in a recent case we had to let a contract to reproduce 
many documents. Also there are instances of cases running very 
heav ily in the way of reproduction needs. In fact, they are using the 
transcription unit and paying overtime there because of the large 
amount of reproduction work that is necessary. 


STATUS OF APPOINTMENT OF DIVISION CHIEF 


Mr. Rooney. How long have you been Acting Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Bicks? 

Mr. Brcxs. Since April 21, 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. You have been there almost 10 months. When will 
you be sworn in? 

Mr. Bricks. I don’t know, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you think he should be sworn in? 

Mr. Anpretra. He will be when he is officially appointed. 

Mr. Bow. He is a good man and should be. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these requested 21 additional employees 
are they all to be used in the area of merger cases? 

Mr. Bicxs. Merger and Sherman Act cases. I think, frankly, they 
will be prorated pretty much as they are needed. Our big items this 
year will stem from three things. First, as I say, I think we will 
probably file more than 12 merger cases. If I were to predict now 
I would say it would be nearer 15 or 20. 


STATUS OF SALK VACCINE CASE 


Mr. Rooney. What happened to the drug matters such as the Salk 
Vaccine case? 

Mr. Bicxs. We indicted five companies in the Salk Vaccine case. 
We lost it. It was tried before a judge without a jury. The judge dis- 
missed our case after the completion of the Government’s case. 

We had planned on filing damages—— 

Mr. Rooney. Where was that tried ? 

Mr. Bricks. Trenton, N.J., before Judge Forman. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought you had a real live one there. 

Mr. Bricks. We did, too, Mr. Chairman. 


JAIL SENTENCES IMPOSED DURING PAST YEAR 


Mr. Roonry. How many jail sentences were imposed in the past 
year ? 

Mr. Bicxs. There have been two jail sentences imposed. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the names, locations, and terms? Also give 
us the type of case. 

Mr. Bicxs. The eC United States v. Consolidated Laundries Cor- 
poration, et al., 152-79, Southern District of New York. This was a 
case tried before dee Palmieri without a jury. He returned a ver 
dict of guilty against all defendants. 
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Judge Palmieri imposed fines on corporate defendants totaling 
$355,000. 

Judge Palmieri imposed fines totaling $90,000 and jail sentences on 
four individuals, as follows: Mr. Louis Gordon fined a total of $30,000 
and sentenced to jail for 3 months, on each of two counts, to run 
concurrently. 

Mr. Charles Maslow was fined a total of $20,000 and sentenced to 
3 months on each of two counts, to run concurrently ; 

Mr. Fred Radnitz was fined a total of $20,000 and sentenced to 
$ months on each of two counts, to run concurrently. 

Mr. Sam Spatt was fined a total of $20,000 and sentenced to 3 
months on each of two counts, to run concurrently. 

The second case in which jail sentences were imposed is United 
States v. McDonough Co., et al. 

In that case the court 

Mr. Rooney. Where was that ? 

Mr. Bicxs. Columbus, Ohio, before Judge Underwood. He sen- 
tenced three individuals to 90 days i in jail. The three individuals were 
Mr. Rector, of the Tru-Temper Co.; Mr. Wynn, of the McDonough 
Co., and Mr. Raymond, of the Tru-Temper Co. Those sentences are 
being served and the men are to be released from jail in February of 
this year. 





NUMBER OF NOLO CONTENDERE PLEAS 


Mr. Rooney. In how many cases did you have pleas of nolo con- 
tendere ? 

Mr. Brcks. In fiscal 1959, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bricks. I have here a list of criminal antitrust cases closed by 
pleas as of July 1 through December 31, 1959. 

I have a list of antitrust cases terminated by nolo pleas or guilty 
pleas from July 1958 through June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Weshall insert these lists at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Criminal antitrust cases closed by pleas, July 1 through Dec. 31, 1959 








i 
Blne | Name of case Plea 
book 
a a ee ee: te 
1458 | Petcevin Maeshine Oe... i553) a tA kath Nolo contendere. 
1464 | Firestone Tire & Rubber Co___-- peeneieahia ot eammiase Do. 
UT RN OO NS oe oe rciae is dee ocaeas spbsinabatliiibilialpnntictiiiin Do. 
1459 | The Chandler & Price Co___. eens painted Do. 
1369 | Venetian Blind Manufacturers Credit Association et al.______| Do, 
1452 | Auto Glass Dealers Association, Inc., et al_.........-.-.____- Do. 
Cy eID I (I Oe es ensullaiah asibebenbicbauibiliaelin vasa | Nolo contendere; jail sentences, 


1433 | The Rubber Manufacturers “Associ: ation, Inc., et al__.........| Nolo contendere, 
| 
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Antitrust cases terminated by nolo pleas or guilty pleas, July 1, 1958, through 
June 30, 1959 


Blue book Name of case Pleas 


1386 | Maine Lobster Company, Inc. et al__-.-- caginn A ee | Nolo contendere, 
1400 | True Temper Corporation et al___-_- : be sai cliests Do. 
1341 | C Inited States Plywood Corporation at al___.- : - . Do. 
1371 | Radio Corporation of America __- qi Do, 
1407 | Greater Washington Chevrolet Dealers Association Cooperative et al_......| Guilty. 
1374 | Jas H. Matthews & Co. et al _- Se eecae 2 ; Nolo contendere, 
1365 | Oregon Milk Distributors et al__.-...-- ae ee de seg kneels Do. 
1025 | Joseph A. Krasnov et al- a ; a na Do. 
1419 | Commercial Electric Ce. et al_- , dated oe sade Do. 
1408 | Akers Oldsmobile Cadillac Co. et al : 3 ‘ sil Do 
1439 | Nassau-Suffolk De Sota Dealers Group ake : sf Do. 
1440 | Brooklyn & @ueens Dodge Dealer Group__-. ek es 5 putea te Do. 
1441 | Nassau-Suffolk Dodge Dealer Group, Inc ce ‘ : Do 
1442 | Nassau-Suffolk Chrysler Dealers Association. - ; Do. 
1435 | Greater New York Chrysler Corporation, Automobile Dealers, Inc. et al Do. 
1436 | Metropolitan Buick Dealers Ass'n. Inc 3 : Do. 
1437 | M & B Dodge Dealers Group_-. : tid Do. 
1438 1utomobile Merchants Ass’n. of New York, Inc.. ; . Do. 
1345 Chie ago Boiler Manufacturers Ass'n. et al od Do. 
1403 | Frozen Food Distributors Association of Greater New York et al oa Do. 
1343 | New England Concrete, Pipe Corp. et al . Do. 
1383 | Crane Company et al Ae >> os é Do. 
1427 | Fur Shearers Guild, Inc. et al__.__- F ; : j Guilty. 
1432 | Seam Binding Manufacturers Ass'n. et al : Nolo contendere, 
1409 | The Arlington Motor Co., Incorp..et al Do, 
1422 | Fairmont Foods Company of Wisconsin-_-_-- elialenis bet Guilty. 
1417 | Hunting-Roberts, Company et al_ ‘ pth nid Nolo contendere, 
1225 | Maryland State Licensed Beverage Association et al. ; Do. 


1 38 Nolo pleas, 12 dismissed, and 3 ac quitted after trial, 


Mr. Rooney. I take it that these papers are a continuation of the 
lists of cases which were inserted in the record as of a year ago at our 
hearings ? 


Mr. Bicxs. They are, Mr. Chairman. 
LIST OF CASES HANDLED 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record the list of 
antitrust cases terminated July 1, 1959, through December 31, 1959. 

Following that we will insert the list of criminal antitrust cases 
terminated by litigation July 1, 1959, through December 31, 1959. 

We shall insert also the list of civil antitrust cases closed, the list of 
civil antitrust cases litigated, the list of antitrust consent decrees, and 
the remainder of the papers in this batch will also be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to above follows :) 
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Antitrust cases instituted 


JULY 1, 1958, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1959 











Blue | Title of case | Industry or commodity Filed 
Book | 
1406 | U.S. v. pn Company, et al., | Synthetic detergents. _.............._. | July 18,1958 
Civ. S.D.N.Y. 
4407 | U.S. v. Greater Washington Chevrolet | ‘ASCGMIDDINR. ose os Fosse cise e July 28, 1958 
Dealers Association Cooperative, et al., | | 
Cr. D. of Columbia. | 
1408 | U.S. v. Akers Oldsmobile Cadillac Co., et al., (RS Oe | Do. 
Cr. D. of Columbia. 
1409 | U.S. v, The Arlington Motor Co., Inc., et al., |..--- i ae ek ed ose | Do. 
Cr. D. of Columbia. | 
U.S. v. The Arlington Motor Co., Inc., et al., \....- PD. tea Soe, Se Se | Sept. 3, 1958 
Cr. D. of Columbia (supersedes above | 
| _which was dismissed). | 
1410 | U.S. v. The Sherwin-Williams Company, | Paints, enamel and varnish_._........- | Aug. 13, 1958 
| etal., Civ. N D. Ohio. | 
1411 | U.S. v. Beatrice Foods Co., et al., Cr. D. | Milk and cream___-.- icaaadeea danse Aug. 28, 1958 
| Nebra. | | 
1412 | U.S. v. Lexington Tobacco Board of Trade, | Marketing tobacco_...--....._-__.___- Sept. 3, 1958 
Ciy. E.D. Ky. 
1413 | U.S. v. Harte-Hanks Newspapers, Inc., Newspapers. .-- | Sept. 10, 1958 
| etal., Cr. N.D. Tex 
1414 | U.S. Ford Dealers’ Advertising Association, | Automobiles. -_--.-_..-- econ ..| Sept. 25, 1958 
| Inc. (San Jose District), Cr. N.D. Calif. 
1415 | U.S. v. Oakland Zone Chevrolet Dealers |_....do_......-- ' ‘ Do. 
issociation, Inc., Cr. N.D. Calif | | 
1416 | U.S. v. Plymouth Dealers’ Association of |.....do_...--- ‘ ; wal Do. 
Northern California, Cr. N.D. Calif | | 
1417 | U.S. v. Hunting-Roberts, Company et al., | Metal office furniture | Do. 
| Cr. N.D. Calif | 
1418 | U.S. v. Standard Oil Company, et al., Cr. | Gasoline | Oct. 7,1958 
N.D. Ind | 
1419 | U.S. v. The Commercial Electric Company, | Electrical appliances _.| Oct. 20,1958 
etal., Cr. N.D, Ohio 
1420 | U.S. v. The Commercial Electric Company, | dip... bast Do 
et al., Civ. N.D. Ohio | 
1421 | U.S. v. Anheuser-Rusch, Inc., et al., Civ. | Beer_-- ; Oct. 30, 1958 
S.D. Fla 
1422 | U.S. v Fairmont Foods Company of | Milk __...-| Nov. 7, 1968 
Wisconsin, Cr. W.D. Mich | 
1423 | U.S. v. Arthur Murray, Inc., et al., Civ. | Dance studios-- Nov. 21, 1958 
W.D. Mo 
1424 | U.S. v. General Electric Company, et al. | Radio and television Nov. 24, 1958 
Civ. 8.D.N.Y | 
1425 | U.S. v. Standard Oil Company (Neu Gasoline Dec. 2, 1958 
Jersey), etal., Civ. W.D. Ky | 
1426 | U.S. v. The Gemez Corporation, Civ. D Watchbands Dec. 16, 1958 
N.J | | 
1427 | U.S. v. Fur Shearers Guild, Inc., et al., | Fur shearers’ services | Do 
Cr. 8.D.N.¥ 
1428 U.S. v. Fur Shearers Guild, Inc., et al., do Do 


Civ. 8.D.N.¥ 


1429 U.S. v. McDonough Co., et al., Cr. S.D Hand tools | Jan 7, 1959 


Ohio 
1430 | U.S. v. Pitney-Powes, Inc., Civ. D. of | Postage meter machines_- Jan. 9, 1959 
Conn 


1431 | U.S. v. The Detroit Chevrolet Dealers’ | Automobiles 
issociation, Incorp., et al., C1 E.D 
Mich 

1432; U.S. v Seam Binding Manufacturers | Rayon seambinding ; Mar. 4, 1959 
Association, Inc., Cr. S.D.N.Y. } 

1433 U.S. v. The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- | Conveyor belt 


Jan. 23, 1959 


ee i " Do. 





tion ‘orp., etal. Cr. 8.D.N.Y 
1434 | U.S. v. Greater Blouse, Skirt & Neckwear | Contractors-jobbers ladies blouses. __. Mar, 11, 1959 
Contractors Association, Inc., et al., Cr. | 
§.D.N.Y. 
1435 | U.S. v. Greater New York Chrysler Corpora- | Automobiles oe i _..| Mar. 25, 1959 
| tion Automobile Dealers, Inc., et al., Cr. 
| €.0N 
1436 | U.S. v. Metropolitan Buick Dealers Associa- |__...d0........_-.-- ssid Do. 
tion, Inc., Cr. S.D.N.Y. ; 
1437 | U.S. v. M. & B. Dodge Dealers Group, Cr. ee ey eee ; siaaiod Do 
S.D.N.Y 
1438 | U.S. v. Automobile Merchants Association |_- Cisnisis Siiathualelg bedi Ls Do 
of New York, Inc., Cr. S.D.N.-Y. 
1439 | U.S. v. Nassau-Suffolk De Soto Dealers 2S . ad Do 
Group, Cr. E.D.N.Y. ; 
1440 | U.S. v. Rrooklyn & COueens Dodge Dealer ica ‘ Do. 
Group, <3. E.D.N.Y. 
1441 U.S. % Nassau-Suffolk Dodge Dealers |.....do Do. 
Group, Inc., Cr. E.D.N.Y. 
1442 U.S. v. Nassau-Suffolk Chrysler Dealers |-_. do = itbane Do. 


i Association, Cr. E.D. N.Y. 
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Antitrust cases instituted—Continued 


JULY 1, 1958, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1959—Continued 





























Blue Title of case Industry or commodity Filed 

Book 

ares TS 

1443 | U ‘2. As ctonetes Commardiion, ltr) POR i nnsteditndcdtviiccacdtminnee< Mar, 30, 1959 

. Calif. 

1444 “ey The Hertz Corporation, Civ. 8.D. | Vehicle renting.........-.............. May 5, 1959 

1445 | U.S. v | y, tone ent pees Association, Inc., | Wood fencing..........-......----...- May 8, 1959 
dt. r 

1446 | U.S. v. Metropolitan Detroit Ford Dealers, | Automobiles. ...............-.....-... May 15, 1959 
Inc., et al., Cr. E.D. Mich, 

1447 | U.S. v. Meyer Singer, et al., Cr. 8.D. Calif} Yellow grease............--......---.- May 27, 1959 

1448 | U.S. v. Los Angeles Meat and Provision |....- Di innictingubledcibtliduititanttmamnke 
Drivers Union, Local 626, International 
Protherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpevs of America, 
et al., Civ. E.D. Calif. 

1449 | U.S. v. Arizona Consolidated Masonry and | Masonry materials.........--.-.-.---- June 2, 1950 
Plastering Contractors Association, et al., 
Cr. D. of Arizona. 

1450 | U.S. v. Arizona Consolidated Masonry and |..... i cictucininnmiinimamneematmindaait Do. 
Plastering Contractors Association, et al., 
Civ. D. of Arizona. 

1451 | U.S. v. San Diego Grocers Association, Ine., | Grocers. .-.-....--..-------------------- June 5, 1950 
et al., Cr. 8.D. Calif. 

1452 | U.S. y fate Gone © Dealers Association, Inc., | Auto glass.........-..----------------- June 9, 1059 
ata r ».N 

1453 | U.S. v. Auto Glass ies Association, Inc., |...-- DPiiidtitenteinnieeeinedeenipmead Do, 
et al., Civ. 8.D.N.Y. 

1454 | U.S. v. Philadelphia Association of Linen | Linens..-...........-...-..--..----.-- June 12, 1959 
Suppliers, etal., Cr. E.D. Pa. 

1455 Oey Acme Steel Company Cr. 8.D. | Wire stitching machines_.............- June 19, 1959 

1456 | U.S. v. J. MM, ber Compania, 06 the} Cc ccnnctccentnnscrsecttntaneovesinicn Do. 
Cr. 8.D.N.Y 

1457 | U.S. v. American Smelting and Refining | Typemetals...................------.-| Do. 
Co., et al., Cr. S.D.N.Y. | 

1458 | U.S. v. Potdevin Machine Co., Cr. 8.D. | Machines: Gluing, coating, and label- } Do. 
N.Y. } ling. 

1459 | U.S. v. The Chandler & Price Company, | Presses and paper cutters...........-- Do. 
Cr. 8.D.N.Y. 

1460 | U. ay} Kennecott Copper Corporation, Civ. | Copper......-.......-...---.-------.-- June 22, 1959 
S.D.N.Y. 

1461 | U.S. v. Gasoline Retailers Association, Inc., SO is hee saeiaeia Do. 
et al., Cr. N.D. Ind. 

1462 | U.S vy. Irving Pitz, (also known as Morris | Newspapers and magazines. -...-_- | June 23, 1959 
Grossman), et al., Cr., S.D.N.Y. 

1463 | U.S. v. United States Rubber Company, Cr. | Mattress filler latex foam or synthetic Do. 
D. Colorado. | foam. 

1464 | U.S. Firetone Tire and Rubber Comapany, | I lan itn lected arene i a aa June 24, 1959 
Cr. W.D. Tenn. | | 

1465 | U.S. v. Hamilton Cosco, Inc., Civ. 8.D. | Metal and plastic furniture-__.-..-- | June 29, 1950 
as | 

1466 | U.S. v. Wichita Eagle Publishing Co., Inc., | Newspapers.............-----.--..-- | Do. 
et al., Civ. D. Kansas. | | 

1467 | U.S. v. New York Produce Exchange, et al., | Petroleum testing and inspection _| June 30, 1959 
Civ. 8.D. N.Y. 

1468 | U.S. v. Gasoline Retailers Association, Inc., | Gasoline.-......-.- ; a ‘ Do. 
et al., Civ. N.D. Ind. 

JULY 1, 1959, THROUGH DEC. 31, 1959 

1469 | U.S. v. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- | Folding gymnasium bleachers.......-- July 13,1959 
pany, et al., Cr. E.D. Wis. | | 

1470 | U.S. v. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- |..-... kin cn dttenictnccwcapontopeunndins | July 30, 1959 
pany, et al., Civ. E.D. Wis. | 

1471 | U.S. v. Diebold, Incorporated, et al., Civ. | Bank vaults, vault doors, drive-in and | Aug. 24, 1959 
8.D. Ohio. |  walk-up banking windows. 

1472 | U.S. v. Bituminous Concrete Assocation, | Bituminous concrete.............----.. Aug. 26, 1959 
Inc., et al., Cr. D. Mass. 

1473 | U.S. y. Allied Chemical Corporation, et al., | Road tar_..--....----.---------------- Do. 
Cr. D. Mass. 

1474 | U.S. v. The Lake Asphalt and Petroleum | Asphalt paving materials.............-. Do. 
Company of Massachusetts, et al., Cr. D. | 
Mass. 

1475 | U.S. v. Audiofidelity, Inc., et al., Civ. 8.D. | ae and stereophonic records Do. 
N.Y. and tapes. 

1476 U.S. v. Scott Aviation Corporation, Civ. | Artificial breathing devices_........... | Sept. 11, 1950 
W.D.N.Y. \ 
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Antitrust cases instituted—Continued 








JULY 1, 1959, THROUGH DEC. 31, 1959—Continued 


Industry or commodity 





| Blue Title of case 
i Book | 
1477 | U.S. v. United Artists Corporation, et al., 


|} Oiv. 8.D.N.Y. 


1478 | U.S. v. National Dairy Products Corpora- 
| tion, et al., Cr. W.D. Mo. 
1479 | USS. oe Brewing Company, et al., Civ. 
t.D. Wis. 
1480 | U.S. v. Allied Chemical Corporation, et al. 
Civ. D. Mass. : 
1481 | U.S. v. Bituminous Concrete Association, 
| Inc., et al., Civ. D. Mass. 
1482 | U.S. v. The Lake Asphalt and Petroleum 
Company of Massachusetts, et al., Civ. D. 
Mass. 
1483 | U.S. v. General Motors Corporation, Civ. 
§.D.N.Y. 
} 1484 | U.S. v. Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., et al. 
| Civ. N.D. Calif. 
1485 | U.S. v. National Homes Corporation, Civ. 


| N.D. Ind. 
1486 | U.S. v. Rlue Diamond Corporation, et al. 
Civ. N.D. Calif 


1487 | U.S. v. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


Civ. 8.D.N.Y. 
1488 | U.S. v. Renault, Inc., et al., Civ. 8.D.N.Y 
1489 | U.S. v. The E. F. MacDonald Company, 


| Civ. 8.D. Ohio. 


| 

| 

Feature films 
Milk... 

| Beer 

| Road tar 

| Concrete (bituminous 


| Asphalt 


| Earth-moving equipment 

Peat moss--. 
Prefabricated houses 
Steel bars 


Sewing machines 


.| Automobiles 
Incentive planning, business concerns 





Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


15, 1959 
16, 1959 
1, 1959 
13, 1959 


Do. 


Do. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


| Dee. 


Oct. 


Dec. 
.| Dec. 


16, 1959 
21, 1959 
20, 1959 
23, 1959 
22, 1959 


28, 1959 
30, 1959 


31, 1959 


Do. 


1490 | U.S. v. The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), | Gasoline -- -- 
/ et al., Civ. E.D. Mich 
1491 | U.S. v. San Diego Grocers Association, Inc., | Groceries._- 
et al., Civ. 8.D. Calif. 
Criminal antitrust cases terminated by litigation, July 1, 1959, through Dec. 31, 1959 
WON 
Blue | Name 
Book 
| | 
{ 1327 | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., et al. 


1387 Eli Lilly and Company, et al 
| 





Criminal antitrust cases terminated by litigation July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959 


Blue 
Book 


1186 | J. Myer Schine, et al 


1272 | Erie County Malt Beverage Distributors 
| 

1279 | Foremost Dairies, Inc., et al. 

1413 | Harte-Hanks Newspapers, Inc 

1360 | Standard Oii of Indiana 


53087 60 


15 


Association, et al. 


LOST 
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Civil antitrust cases closed July 1, 1959, through Dec. 31, 1959 














WON 
Blue | Name Blue Name 
Rook | Book 
| 
1390 | CIBA Company, Inc., et al. 1010 | Sun Oil Company 
1426 | The Gemex Corporation 1349 | New England Concrete Pipe Corp., et al 
1402 | True Temper Corporation 1420 | The Commercial Electric Company, et a], 
1311 | Radio Corporation of America }| 1373 | The Hoover Company 
1147 | Northland Milk and Ice Cream Company, |} 1489 | The E. F. MacDonald Company 
et al. || 1332 | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Civil antitrust cases closed July 1, 1958, through June 89, 1959 
WON 
Blue | Name Blue Name 
Book Book 
1380 | New York Pickle and Condiment Dealers 1428 | Fur Shearers Guild, Inc., et al 
Association, Inc., et al 1393 | Crane Co., et al 
1363 | Maine Lobstermen’s Association, et al 1377 | Retail Floor Covering Association, of 
1222 | Linen Supply Institute of Greater New Greater Philadelphia, et al 
York, Inc., et al 1346 | Nassau & Suffolk County Retail Hardware 
1412 | Lexington Tobacco Board of Trade Association, Inc., et al 
1326 | Hamilton Glass Company, et al 1404 | Frozen Food Distributors Association, of 
1370 | The Lucky Lager Brewing Co. of San Greater New York, et al 
| Francisco 1465 | Hamilton Cosco, Inc 
1210 Radio Corporation of America 1466 | Wichita Eagle Publishing Co., Inc., et al 
1375 | Jas. H. Matthews & Co., et al 1467 | New York Produce Exchange, et al 
1366 | Chemical Specialties Co., Inc 1242 | Bakersfield Associated Plumbing Con- 
1423 | Arthur Murray, Inc., et al | tractors, Inc., et al 
1395 | Bostitch, Inc 1313 | Bethlehem Steel Corp., et al 
1300 | Philadelphia Radio & Television Broad- 1122 | International Boxing Club of .vew York, 
casters Association, et al | et al. 
1092 | Roll Manufacturers Institute, et al. | 1302 | Maryland State Licensed Beverage Associa 
1430 | Pitney-Bowes, Inc | tion, Inc., et al 
1296 | Operative Plasterers & Cement Masons |} 979 | Northern Pacific Railway Company, et al 
| International Association, of the United | 
States & Canada 
LOST 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., et al. 


DISMISSED ON GOVERNMENT’S MOTION 





1195 | 
1196 


Blue 
Book 


1147 
1010 | 


Guerlain, Inc. 


1197 
Parfums Corday, Inc. 


1224 


Lanvin Parfums, Inc. 
Linen Service Council of New Jersey, et 


Civil antitrust cases litigated July 1, 1959, through Dec, 31, 1959 


WON 


Name 


Northland Milk and Ice Cream Company, et al.! 
Sun Oil Company. 








1 Also reported as consent—litigated as to 1 defendant. 
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Civil antitrust cases terminated by litigation July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959 





WON 
Blue Name 
Book | 





1242 | Bakersfield Associated Plumbing Contractors Inc., et al. 
1313 | Bethlehem Steel Corp., et al. 

1122 | International Boxing Club of New York, Inc. 

1302 | Maryland State Licensed Beverage Association, Inc., et al. 
979 | Northern Pacific Railway Co., et al. 


LOST 


1166 | National Malleable & Steel Castings Company, et al. 











Antitrust consent decrees, July 1, 1959, through Dec. 31, 1959 
Blue Title of case Date filed and district | Fiscal 1960 
Book | date 
1390 | CIBA Company, Inc., et al__. : _| May 29, 1958; Southern district of New | July 9, 1959 
York. | 
1426 | The Geme Corporation 7 .| Dee. 16, 1958; District of New Jersey July 31,1959 
1402 | True Temper Corporation June 30, 1958; Northern district of | Aug. 20, 1959 
Illinois. 
1311 | Radio Corporation of America. Dec. 4, 1956; Eastern district of Penn- | Sept. 22, 1959 


sylvania. 


1147 | Northland Milk and Ice Cream Co., et al' _| Nov, 24, 1952; District of Minnesota 1 Sept. 24, 1959 
1349 | New England Concrete Pipe Corp., et al June 28, 1957; District of Massachu- | Sept. 30, 1959 
setts. 
1420 | The Commercial Electric Co., et al . Oct. 20, 1959; Northern district of | Oct. 23, 1959 
Ohio. 
1373 | The Hoover Company LS : Mar. 17, 1958; Southern district of | Dee. 14,1959 
New York. 
1332 | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, et al.....| Apr. 3, 1957; Western district of Vir- | Dec. 29,1959 
ginia. 
1489 | The EF. F. MacDonald Company _....| Dee. 30, 1959; Southern district of | Dec. 30, 1959 
Ohio. | 
1380 | New York Pickle and Condiment Dealers | Apr. 18, 1958; Southern district of | July 17,1958 
Ass'n., Inc., et al New York. | 
1363 | Maine Lobstermen’s Ass’n., et al_____.____| Oct. 15, 1957; District of Maine .--| Aug. 5, 1958 
1222 | Linen Supply Institute of Greater Neu Apr. 6, 1955; Southern district of | Aug. 6, 1958 
York, Inc., et al New York. 
1412 | Lerington Tobacco Board of Trade__.___-- Sept. 3, 1958; Eastern district of Ken- | Sept. 3, 1958 
| tucky. 
1326 | Hamilton Glass Company, et al_______- Mar. 12, 1957; Northern district of | Sept. 8, 1958 
Illinois. 
1370 | The Lucky Lager Brewing Company of | Feb. 18, 1958; District of Utah___..__.| Oct. 6, 1958 
San Francisco. 
1210 | Radio Corporation of America......_...- Nov. 19, 1954; Southern district of | Oct. 28, 1958 


New York. 
_...| Mar. 21, 1958; Western district of 
Pennsylvania. 


1375 | Jas. H. Matthews & Co., et al Nov. 5, 1958 


1366 | Chemical Specialties Co., Inc =a Nov. 1, 1957; Southern district of Do. 
New York. | 
1423 | Arthur Murray, Inc., et al.......--.--.-- Nov. 21, 1958; Western district of | Nov. 21, 1958 


Missouri, | 

1395 | Bostitch, Inc..........- icictiteaiceiee June 19, 1958; District of Rhode Island | Dec. 2, 1958 
1300 | Philadelphia Radio & Television Broad- | Aug. 3, 1956; Eastern district of Penn- | Dec. 5, 1958 
casters Ass’n., et al. sylvania, 


1092 | Roll Manufacturers Institute, et al. ....... June 20, 1951; Western district of | Jam. 5, 1959 
| Pennsylvania. 
1430 | Pitney-Bowes, Inc..........-.-.-- ‘ Jan. 9, 1959; District of Connecticut Jan. 9, 1959 
1206 | Operative Plasterers & Cement Masons | June 26, 1956; Northern district of Illi- | Jan. 21, 1959 
International Ass’n., of the U.S. & |  nois. 


Canada, 
1428 | Fur Shearers Guild, Inc., et al............| Dee. 16, 1958; Southern district of | Mar. 18, 1959 
New York. 


1393 | Crane Co., et al.... ; ...| June 11, 1958; Southern district of Cali- | Mar. 19, 1959 
fornia, 
1377 | Retail Floor Covering Ass’n., of Greater | Apr. 2, 1958; Eastern district of Penn- | Apr. 20, 1959 
Philadelphia, et al. sylvania. 


Footnote at end of table, D. 226. 
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Antitrust consent decrees, July 1, 1959, through Dec. 31, 1959—Continued 
Blue Title of case Date filed and district Fiscal 1960 
Book date 
1346 | Nassau & Suffolk County Retail Hard- | June 27, 1957; Eastern district of New | Apr. 24, 1959 ; 
ware Ass’n., Inc., et al. York 
1404 | Frozen Food Distributors Ass’n., of | June 30, 1958; Southern district of | May 15, 1959 - 
| Greater New York, et al New York 
1465 | Hamilton Cosco, Inc___- - June 29, 1959; Southern distyict of | June 29, 1959 
| New York 
1466 | Wichita Eagle Publishing Company, Inc., | June 29, 1959; District of Kansas Do 
| etal. 
1467 | New York Produce Exchange, et al June 30, 1959; Southern district of | June 30. 1959 
New York 
1 Litigation as to 1 defendant. 
Antitrust cases in which fines were mposed, Ju 1959, through Dec. 31, 1959 
Namie of case Commodity Fine 
Potdevin Machine Co-..............-- Machir luing, coating, and la $5, 00 
heling 
J. M. Huber Corp Ink 7, 500 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Mattress filler, latex foar yr ntheti 25, 000 
Acme Steel Co Wire-stitching machines 17, 500 
American Smelting & Re fining Co., et al. .| Typemetals 7, 500 
The Chandler & Price Co : Printing pres ip utter 5, 000 
Venetian Blind Manuf acturers Credit Association, | Venetian blinds 14 750 
et al. 
McDonough Co., et al...........--. Hand tools 2110. 000 
Auto Glass Dealers Association, Inc., et al Antomobile gl 15 5K 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Incorp., | Conveyor belts 1177, 500 
et al 
Irving Bitz sisech Newspa * 45, 000 
Total — = . 400, 250 
JULY 1, 1958, THROUGH NE 30, 1959 
Maine Lobster Company, Inc., et al ‘ Maine lobster $9, 9% 
Consolidated Laundries Corp. et al.°_ Linen supplies 6, OOK 
True Temper Corp. et al. __._. ie Golf clubs 3, 20 
Crane Co. et al. - noes ws Plumbing suppli 6, 00 
United States Plywood Corp_-_......- “= Plywood 0. "00 
Bees COG. OF BIOTIN. on co ccccnccccncccccs Radio purpose apparatus 0), OM 
Greater Washington Chevrolet Dealers Associa- | Automobiles 32. 000 
Wtion, Cooperative, et al. 
Jas. H. Matthews & Co. et al_....._.. sine Bronze grave marker 45. 000 
Continental Baking Co. et al_ Bakery products 113, 00 
Oregon Milk Distributors et al_....-...-.- ‘ Milk seid 36, 20 
Joseph A. Krasnov et al_.................. Slip covers 11, OO 
Commercial E lectric 0) 06 Oh nati ondbss< ‘ Electric appliances bath 19, 000 
Akers Oldsmobile Cadillac Co. et al._..._- Automobiles anil 35, 750 
Arlington Motor Co-_.-.- ‘ aid oo see a ae | 85, 500 
Nassau-Suffolk De Soto Deale ers ‘Group. saenldanestnitl ainkeld io : 5, 000 
Brooklyn & Queens Dodge Dealer Group_-_.....-..|....- eke eS ern 5, 000 
Nassau-Suffolk Dodge Dealers Group |---- do 7 500 
Nassau-Suffolk Chrysler Dealers Association ct eee) 7, 500 
Greater New York Chrysler Corp. Automobile |_....do_--..........- s ‘ 34, 000 
Dealers, Inc., et al. 
Metropolitan Buick Dealers Association, Inc. _....|_....do-_~-...........---.-..----- 10, 000 
M & B Dodge Dealers Group a oe ‘i 2 500 
Automobile Merchants Association of New York, Liss do 30, 000 
Inc. 
Chicago Boiler Manufactuers Association et al oe Steel boilers_. 12, 700 
Frozen Food Distributors Association of Greater Frozen foods 20, 000 
New York et al. 
New England Concrete Pipe Corp. et al_._.......- | Concrete pipe 20, 000 
Fur Shearers Guild, Inc., et al. Fur shearer’s service 16, 000 
Seam Binding Manufacturers Association et : Rayon seambinding 5, 500 
Fairmont Foods Co. of Wisconsin... | Milk. 25, 000 
Plymouth Dealers’ Association of Northern | Automobiles 5, 000 
California.5 
Hunting-Roberts Co., et al Metal office furniture 2, 500 
aaa 914, 150 
1 Nolo contendere. ‘ uilty; 1 | sen 
2 Nolo contendere and 4 jai tences § On appeal Cir ( rt of Appeals, 


3 Pending case. 





Antitrust cases in which fines were 


Blue Date filed 


Book 











17 June 30, 1949 
010 | Ja 12, 1950 
024 | Ma 12, 1950 
}067 Fet 27, 1951 
090 | June 18, 1951 
47 Nov, 24, 1952 
1) Der 11, 19452 
63 Ay 21, 1953 
v7 ) 953 
& 1954 
9 ¥i ( 4 
207 | | 154 
i AT ( ¥v 
r ( 
™ 
, \ 
- ry, Or 
2 via 6, 1956 
20) Sep 10, 1956 
Ot Oct. 29, 195¢€ 
f Oct 30, 1956 
309 | N« 21, 1956 
] Lye a 
él i 
12 Le it 
j 31. 19. 
} 5 19. 
I 20, 1957 
M 1957 
7 Vi 6, 1957 
M 97 1957 
Ay On7 
Ay 18, 1957 
do 
dao 
‘ do 
s 2 j 
340 | M 2, 1Y 
1849 J 28, 1957 
+ | July 22,1957 
8 Le 4, 1957 
( D 1957 
. M Ons 
" M > 1QORR 
wh: 1958 
4 4) 1058 
MM 1958 
87 vi 12 
RG Mi % 
QO 1 > O58 





| 
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Continued 


ANTITRUST CASES PENDING JU 


nposed, July 1, 1959, through Dec. 31, 


1949— 


NE 30, 1959 





Court 





BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., J eal 
Sun Oil Co 
Standard Oil Co. of California, et al 


Insurance Roard of Cleveland 
The Borden Co., et al 

Northland Milk and Ice C 
The Procter & Gan 


Company 
le Company, et al 


ream 











Standard Oii Co., (N.J.). da 

ime in Smelting & S loseph Lea 

Pan America 1 ays, I 

Sch € Chain Theatres I ea 

The Watchmakers of S é d Info . 
ti Center, I et ¢ 

Line Supply Inst of Greater N.Y 
Inc., et al 

Linen S { / 

BEGINNIN F FISCAL Y 

Fish Smokers 7 e ¢ Inc., a 

RProu Shoe ¢ é 

Federa S se Des A De F 
dD’! erie. et 

America Radi & 5 
Corp. 

Central State Theatre 


Morris W 


BEGI ING OF} Ist LY] 
Ge ui Motors Ct 
ct rhe al Can ¢ 
Minnesota Min & Mit ( 
Continental Can ¢ 


Maryland & Virgir 


{ssociali 





Ovvens-lllinois Glass ¢ 

Radio Corp. of America 
Driver-Harris Co., ¢ 
Consolidated La 





Jerrold Electr Corp., et ¢ 
Continental Baking Ct 
"nited Scenic Artists Local 828 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass ¢ 
Incorporate 
rah Pilate G! 
" Super Cor} 


‘om par 


ree (CY Dar 
1 ) 


Ncreen Gems, Jn 

issociate irtists Productions, I 
t Telefilm Associate J 

i tee rfsefe Cory 

R. P.O rm 


& Co., et | 


tha 
¢, i/abvwe 
fnoland Concret pe 


BEGINNIN 


I P » Nat rl Ge Cc ‘ 

Volkswagen of Are I € 

Veneti Pi \la f er Cred 
isa’n., etal 

t ted State tting Ass f 

The I 


Nit Cas ( é 

Continental FP. 1 CO et 

eli Lilly & Compe et 

Charles Phizer & Compay 

( ( Inc., et 

Whit Rusiness I ( ( J 
0 ‘ 











Civil, northern district, Hlinois. 
Civil, eastern district, Pennsylvania, 
Civil, southern district, California. 
Civil, northern district, Ohio. 
Civil, northern district, Mlinois 
Civil, distr {f Minnesota. 
Civil. district of New Jersey 
Civil uthern district, New York. 
De 
| 
{ ] et, New York 
( é ict, New York. 
Criminal, sout listrict, New York 
Criminal, trict of New Jersey 
EAR 195 
t, 2 York. 
‘ ct, Missouri 
Cc ithe t t, New York 
( é listrict, Pennsylvania, 
Cc ct of Nebraska 
Cc rn distr Louisiana 
I 
( , eastern district, Michigan. 
3 |, southern district, New York 
Civil, district of New Jersey. 
Civi ithern district, New York. 


trict of Columbia. 











Cc northern district, Ohic 

Ci eastern district, Pennsylvania 

( distr of New Jersey 

( 1a yuthern district, New York. 

Civil, eastern district, Pennsylvania 

Crimi listrict of Nevada. 

( il, southern district, New York 

( ninal, western district, Virginia. 
yuthern district, New York. 


Civil, western district, Virginia. 


uthern d York, 


listrict, New 


hern district, California. 
District of Columbia. 
Civil, District of Massachusetts. 





Civil, district of Utah. 
Civil, district of New Jersey. 
Crin eastern district, Pennsy! 
( er! trict, Ohio 
Civ l t, New Yor 
) 

( ‘ district, Illinois 
Criminal, western district, Tennessee 
nal, district of New Je rsey 
( , Southern district, New York 

Do 
( i M usetts 
district, O on 





Antitrust cases in which fines were imposed, July 1, 1959, through Dec. 31, 


Blue 





| Date filed 
Book | 
ee 
1398 | June 27,1958 
1399 | June 30, 1958 | 
1401 | do 
1402 | _..do 
1405 do 
1406 | July 8, 1958 
1410 | Aug. 13, 1958 
1411 | Aug. 28, 1958 
1414 | Sept. 25, 1958 
1415 do a 
1416 _.do 
1418 | Oct. 7, 1958 
1420 | Oct. 20, 1958 
1421 | Oct. 30,1958 
1424 Nov. 24, 1958 
1425 | Dec. 2, 1958 
1426 | Dec. 16, 1958 
1429 | Jan. 7,1959 
1431 | Jan. 23,1959 
1433 | Mar. 4, 1959 
1434 | Mar. 11, 1959 
1443 | Mar. 30, 1959 
1444 | May 1, 1959 
1445 | May 8, 1959 
1446 | May 15,1959 
1447 | May 27,1959 
1448 00... 
1449 | June 2, 1959 
See t... cane ce 
1451 | June 5, 1959 
1452 | June 9, 1959 | 
1453 lates . 
1454 | June 12, 1959 | 
1455 | June 19, 1959 
1456 naiutiiatal do... . 
1457 |_....do ae 
1458 |_.... rnd 
1459 |..... do__.. 
1460 | June 22, 1959 
1461 |.....do_-_- 
1462 | June 23, 1959 


ee ee 


1464 | June 
1468 | June 





24, 195) 
30, 1959 


298 


Continued 


BEGINNING OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Case 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating and Milling 
Company. 

The White Motor Company 

True Temper Corp., et al 

True Temper Corp. (Cartel 

Arnold, Schwinn & Co 


BEGINNING OF FISCAL 


Lever Brothers Co., et al 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., et al 

Reatrice Foods Co., et al 

Ford Dealers Advertising Ass’n., Inc 

Oakland Zone Chevrolet Dealers Asa’n., 
Inc 

Plymouth Dealers Ass'n. of Northern Cali- 
fornia 


Standard Oil Co., et al. (South Rend 

The Commercial Electric Company. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc 

General Electric Co 

Standard Oil Co 

The Gemer Corp 

McDonough Co., et al 

The Detroit Cherrolet Dealers’ 
Incorporated, et al 

The Rubber Manufacturers 
Incorp 

Greater 


issociation 


1ssociation, 


Blouse, 
fractors 

Firstamerica Corp 

The Hertz Corporation 

Long Island Fence Ass'n. Inc 

Metropolitan Detroit Ford Dealers, Inc 

Meyer Singer, et al 

Los Angeles Meat & 
Union, Local 626 

Arizona Censolidated Masonry & Plaster 
ing Contractors Ass’n., et al 

Arizona Consolidated Masonry & Plaster- 
ing Contractors Ass’n., et al, 

San Diego Grocers Ass’n., Inc 


Skirt & Neckwear Con- 


Provision Drivers 


, etal 


Auto Glass Dealers Ass’n., Inc., et al 
Auto Glass Dealers Ass’n., Inc., et al 


Philadelphia Association. of Linen Suppliers 
Acme Steel Co 


J. M. Huber Corp 

American Smelting & Refining Co 

Potdevin Machine Co 

The Chandler & Price Co 

Kennecott Copper Corp 

Gasoline Retailers Ass'n. Inc., et al 7 

Irving Bitz, (also knewn as Morris Gross- 
man), et al, 

U.S. Rubber 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Gasoline Retailers Ass’n., Inc., et al 


YEAR 


Criminal, 





0 19459 


Continued 


Court 


Civil, district of Colorado 


Civil, district of Ohio 
Civil, district of Illinois 


Do 


Civil, northern district of Illinois. 


1959 


Civil, southern district of New York 
Civil, northern district of Ohio 


i eastern 
division) 


Criminal, district of Nebraska 
Criminal, northern 


district of Califor- 
nia 


Do 


Do 


Criminal, northern district of Indiana. 
( ivil, 
Civil, 
Civil, 
Civil, 
Civil, 
Criminal, southern district, 
Criminal, eastern district, Michigan 


northern district of Ohio 
southern district, Florida 
southern district, New York, 
western district, Kentucky 
district of New Jersey 

Ohio 


Criminal, southern district, New York. 


Do 


ivil, northern district, California 
vil, southern district, New York 


iminal, eastern district, Michigan. 
riminal, southern district, California 
Do 


c 
Ci 
Criminal, eastern district, New York, 
Cr 
C 


Criminal, district of Arizona 


Civil, district of Arizona. 

Criminal, southern district of Cali- 
fornia 

Criminal, southern district of New 


York. 


Civil, southern district of New York. 
Criminal, eastern district of Pennsyl- 


vania 


southern district of New 
York. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
Civil, southern district, New York 
Criminal, northern district, Indiana 


Criminal, southern district, New York. 


Criminal, district of Colorado 
Criminal, western district, Tennessee. 


Civil, northern district, Indiana 
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Workload statement—Antitrust Division 


| Fiscal years 





| 
| | | | 1960 
Antitrust cases (July 1, 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 
| | | through 
| | | Dee. 31, 
| | 1959) 
| | | ee 
a - | 
District courts: ; | | 
Civil: | | 
Pending beginning of year..| 104 113 | 1113 | 106 76 82 62 72) 77 65 
Filed during year----_--.-.--- 36/ 18] 16 18 30 25; .37 | 3 21 | 18 
Terminated during year....| 31} 18| 2 48 24 45 27 | 27} 33} il 
a Devs 27 | 12 | 20 | 38 422 6 33 25 26 | 28 | ll 
UE es StS 0 | 6 | 2 6 2 9 2 1 | 1 0 
Dismissed on Govern- | 
ment’s motion - -.--.-.-- 4 0 | 34 | 0 73 0 0; 4) 0 
Pending end of year ug 109 | 113 106 76 82 | 62 72 77 | 65 72 
Criminal: | | 
Pending beginning of year 47 | 134 34 38 34 34 35 30 26 35 
= Filed during year saralaaed 15 12 17 14 17 23 18 22 42 5 
Terminated during yea 30 | 12 | 13 18 17 722 2 26) 33} 10 
Won ee 24 9 11 17 11 16 18 16 | "30 | 9 
Lost __. ‘ : 6 3 2 0 2 2 4 6 | 3 | 1 
Dismissed on  Govern- | | 
ment’s motion < 0 0 0 1 54 74 “3 94 | 0 | 0 
Pending end of year__.-.-.- 32 34 38 34 34 35 30 26 35 | 30 
Courts of appeals: 
Pending beginning of year___-.-- 3 2 | 5 1 2 I 5 5 3 1 
Filed during year pad 3 | 4 0 3 l 6 5 3 2 | 3 
Terminated during year 4 1 4 2 2 2 5 5 4) 0 
_ ‘ 4 0 2 2 2 1 5 0 4 0 
Lost Z Z l 2 0 0 ] 0 12 § | 0 0 
Pending end of year pan 2 5 l 2 l 5 ) 3 l 4 
Supreme Court | 
Pending beginning of year 4 5 2 0 3 3 4 4 | 3 3 
Filed during the year o 4 5 7 2 3 5 6 5 l 
Terminated during year 7 7 7 1 2 2 ) 7 5 | 1 
Won ote 7 5 2 3 2 l 4 6 3 1 
Lost — ine : 2 5 1 0 ! 1 12] $2 0 
Pending end of year Pe 5 2 0 3 3 4 $ 3 3 3 
Major investigations 
Pending beginning of year.....| 225 221 211 222 275 280) 203 302 315 14 407 
Instituted during year 186 148 138 181 188 143 139 144 124 117 
Disposed of during year 190 158 127 128 183 130 130 131 126 86 
Cases 5 21 22 26 36 30 24 30 | 5 34 19 
Consolidations ; 4 4 3 1 2 2 3 4 
Terminated 139 137 101 es 144 96 104 9Y 8Y 63 
Pending end of year 221 211 222 275 230 203 302 315 313 438 


1 Including 6 cases not previously reported. 

2 Assn. of American Failroads—without prejudice by stipulation because of Bulwinkle Act. 

$ Columbia Gas—relief obtained by other means. Cement Institute—issues moot. Sunbeam Corp.— 
without prejudice by stipulation because of McGuire Act. Armour & Co.—because of Court’s cutoff 
date and lack of substantial evidence subsequent thereto, Government was compelled to dismiss. 

4 Western Penn. Sand & Gravel Assn., et al, Cr. 18855 (Sup. to Civ. 780) (Civ 
denied by Court as 
sought. 

§ Bowman Dairy Co., et al., Cr. 48C R360. Supreme Court affirmed dismissal of companion Civil case. 
illied Stores Corp., Cr. 48753; Marshall Field & Co., Cr. 48755; Rhodes Department Store, Cr. 48756. In- 
sufficient evidence to warrant trial. 

6 National City Lines, Inc., et al., Civ., Consent, issue of relief litigated and relief denied. 

7 Civil: Darling; Employing Lathers; Wholesale Produce Buyers ; 
Cr. dismissed simultaneously with the filing of an information. Associated Credit Bureaus; Employing 
Plasterers Assn.; Employing Lathers Assn. Sylvania Electric Products Corp., Cr. Guilty pleas and 1 
defendant tried and found not guilty. 

* Criminal: Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers Assn., Inc. 

* Criminal: Wolf; Aero Mayflower Transit; R. Potts; and Maine Lobster Co 
with filing information. 

Civil: Linen Service Council of New Jersey; Guerlain Parfums Corday, Inc.; and Lanvin Parfums. 

‘t Maryland State Licensed Beverage—38 Nolo Pleas, 12 Dismissed, and 3 Acquitted after trial. 

12 Socony cases certified by CCA to Sup. Ct. and then dismissed by Government 

18 Parfums Corday—dismissed by Government. 

4 Adjusted to include merger investigations. 

iS 34 investigations closed out resulted in 54 cases, civil and criminal 


side of case). Petition 
relief in prior judgment held to be sufficiently broad so as to cover additional relief 


Criminal: Safeway Stores, Inc., et al 


dismissed simultaneously 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow ? 
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CONSENT DECREE CONSIDERED AS CASE WON 


Mr. Bow. When you have cases of a consent decree do you consider it 
a case won ? 

Mr. Bicxs. Yes, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. The party simply walks in and says, “Yes, we will agree 
to an entry going into this case.” You chalk it up as one which has 
been won ? 

Mr. Bricks. Yes, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. That happens many times, does it not ’ 

Mr. Bricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What fields are you now investigating and in what 
field are you about. to file suits? 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


ALLOWANCE BY DEPARTMENT AND BUDGET BUREAT 


Mr. Roonry. What was the amount you requested of the Attorney 
General ? 

Mr. Bricks. Exactly the amount we got. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Bicxs. Exactly what we requested. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Bicks and Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

Mr. Bicxs. It has been a pleasure to appear before you, Mr. 
Chairman. 





Trurspay, Fresruary 4, 1960 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 


D. S. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
P. V. MYRON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
J. L. DWYER, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Program and financing 


IY i ” 1961 4 

Program by activities 

1. Management and liquidation Jobul $600, 656 

2. Administrative adjudication of claims... 828, O78 422, 229 |) 484, 50K 

3. Litigation. cad obaminioleadob dic ‘i 2, 821 181,565 |f 

4. Administration . hints itnireoolhl : $81, 967 275, 397 

5. Vesting of certain enemy-owned proper ; 21, 287 4.847 

lotal obligation . - +, SU . At UU LOO 

Financing | 

Unobligated balance no longer availab eas ; 55, 191 


Limitation 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


i 
| 


Total number of positions Paateee owe trees 316 169 72 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 2 2 1 
Average number of all employees. _--____-._.------. 2-2-2. 280 | 137 57 
Number of employees at end of year__.-__-_...-.-.-.---.-.--- 190 bs <a wee 38 ieee 30 
Average GS grade and salary. .--...-...........-.---...-..- --| 86 $7,38419.6 $8, 373 | 10.7 $9,278 
Average salary of ungraded positions.... ovensens| 4, 822 | 5, 0 jas. cthilndmsesiie 


0] Personal services: 





Permanent positions ae TS ee $2, 044, 397 $1, 150, 263 | $520, 870 
Positions other than permanent_. a etietsaiamiie 34, 503 28, 000 | 5, 000 

Other personal services amine ; 14, 100 7, 037 2, 050 

Total personal services............-- 2, 093, 000 1, 185, 300 | 527, 920 

02 Travel-. S 19, 261 15, 000 | 9, 000 
03 Transportation of things....._........__-. 542 3, 000 | 2, 000 
04 Communication services 16, 254 13, 000 | 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services - 127, 069 105, 300 20, 000 
o Printing and reproduction. ..- 15, 305 12, 000 | 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services : idl 45, 123 39, 800 | 35, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 110, 650 50, 000 | rela s 

08 Supplies and materials 7, 186 4,500 | 3, 500 
09 Equipment j ke 60 500 | 400 
il Grants, subsidies, and contributions 129, 440 71, 300 34, 080 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 500 eee 
15 Taxes and assessments.. 419 300 100 
Potal obligations... - - 2, 564, 809 1, 500, 000 | 650, 000 





Mr. Roonry. The next item, and the last with which we shall con- 
cern ourselves today, is for the Office of Alien Property, which appears 
beginning at page 114 of the committee print. 

The justifications with regard to this subject are to be found in 


tab 31 of book No. 2. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1961 

The request is in the amount of $650,000, which would be a decrease 
of $850,000 from the amount appropriated, or authorized to be 
expended by the Office of Alien Property, in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 31-1 through 31-26 
of the justifications. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice (trust 
account ) 

Authorization, 1960 

Reductions (—) 

Additions (+) 


Base for 1961 


1, 500, 000 
Estimate for 1961 


650, 000 








Decrease under base______- 
Decrease from 1960 authorization 


— 850, 000 
— 850, 000 
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Statement relating to 1959, 1960, and 1961 programs 


[In thousands] 


1959 program (obligations incurred ) oe 





Savings due to gradual liquidation of program______-_-~ sas apialieansighe pital ne 
1960 program (obligations incurred) _____- Sc eee Sk ee 1, 500 
Savings due to gradual liquidation of program____________.__--________ 850 
1961 program (obligations incurred ) b isiceedtaeetes Dukgnae teattataadaaaiees 650 
Analysis by activities 
Activities 1959 Decreases 1960 Decreases Increases | 1961 
1. Management and liquidation , $661 $355 $306 | $166 
2. Administrative adjudication of claims 828 406 422 422 
3. Létioation...........-. . ee 573 91 482 482 = 
4. Administration 482 207 275 275 
5. Vesting certain enemy-owned property 21 6 15 a tatarer 
6. Claims and litigation : lad ccdinstel id aici arin tata sulin thiibhars ‘ i $484 184 
Total obligations od 2, 565 | 1, 065 | 1, 500 1, 334 484 650 





Note.—For 1961 the administrative adjudication of claims activity and the litigation activity have been 
eliminated as separate activities and combined into a claims and litigation activity. In addition, certain 
remaining administration activity functions have been classified under the management and liquidation 
activity for 1961. These changes involve no additional activities, but merely reflect the reclassification 
and consolidation of activities. 


NTN TTT nn a ne nen emma _. $1, 500, 000 
ee ee DD nde anes aid at als es co icc li os dbew capaci dna cea ine cai 650, 000 


I: OI Ng ce cieseidamcineen ei ate ha R50, O00 
I. General statement 


The Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice, will require an authoriza- 
tion to pay out of the property held by it all necessary expenses incurred in 
carrying out the powers and duties of the Attorney General under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. In addition to the direct expenses incurred specifically 
with respect to particular properties, the Office will require for the fiscal year 
1961 an authorization to expend $650,000 for the payment of general administra- 
tive expenses, including salaries and other expenses in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere. 

The authorization for the 1961 fiscal year will permit the Office of Alien 
Property to have an average employment of 56 positions, of which 25 will be 
attorneys.and 31 will be clerical employees. 

Vesting of enemy-owned property, other than that defined in Public Law 285, 
S4th Congress, was discontinued on April 17, 1953; however, until that date, in 
excess of $400 million worth of property had been vested in the Attorney Generhil 
of the United States. All property vested in the Attorney General is held, used, 
administered, liquidated, seld, or otherwise dealt with in accordance with the 
provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended; net proceeds from 
all sales are transferred to the Treasury of the United States. The statute au- 
thorizes the Office to pay taxes and management expenses and title and debt 
claims out of the property vested. The Office also has charge of litigation 
arising out of vested property. 

Exhibit No. 1 shows the actual liquidation of property by this Office from 
March 11, 1942, to June 30, 1959. It also indicates that the value of the prop- 
erty vested will have appreciated $168,274,000 since the date of vesting. During 
fiscal year 1960 it is anticipated that $5,175,000 will be liquidated, so that at the 
end of the 1960 fiscal year it is estimated that there will remain for liquidation 
property valued at approximately $115,460,000 (exhibit No. 2). 


II. Justification by activity 

The administrative adjudication of claims and litigation activities have been 
combined for 1961 into the claims and litigation activity, and the remaining 
administration functions have been combined into the management and liquida- 
tion activity. In comparing 1961 funds and average positions with those of 
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1960 and 1959, the amounts allocated to the activities existing in those years 
were totaled in order to indicate the net decrease. 

A. Management and liquidation.—The functions of the Liquidation Section, 
the Intercustodial and Foreign Funds Office, Legal and Legislative Counsel, 
the Director’s Office, the Comptroller’s Section, and the Administrative Section 
will comprise this activity for 1961. 

Of the amount requested for 1961, $166,000 will be used for this activity and 
will provide for an average of 16 positions as compared with $596,000 and an 
average employment of 63 for fiscal year 1960; a decrease of $430,000 and 47 
positions. It is also a decrease of $998,000 and 129 average positions under 
1959. 

B. Claims and litigation.—The function of the Claims Administration Section, 
the Trial Section, the Appellate Section, and the hearing examiners will com- 
prise this activity for 1961. 

Of the amount requested for 1961, $484,000 will be used for this activity and 
will provide for an average of 40 positions as compared with $904,000 and an 
average employment of 77 for 1960; a decrease of $420,000 and 37 positions. It 
is also a decrease of $917,000 and 100 average positions under fiscal year 1959. 


Ill. Bxplanation of language changes 
The language for the 1961 authorization will be changed by deleting the last 
proviso which authorizes the transfer of funds to the appropriation for “Sal- 
aries and expenses, general administration,” Justice. 
EXHIBIT No. 1 


Actual liquidation of property through June 30, 1959 


intoreets in. business: ertbonprinets cs) een $179, 340, 000 
Patents, copyrights, and trademarks__—_-___- aenetnaatanenmnremtnnians 12, 075, 000 
rei ede da acacia a sounder evi Risin ck baa bdr escig intel ecninieaal 9, 699, 000 
Mortgages and other interests in realty__.___-~-.-2..--.... .. 1, 891, 000 
TOSIOIO® DRTOONMIIG 5 na cinis be ie tawdacewceceun ek Oe 1, 084, 000 
Sete LAO, 1 TAREE 8 Libs cc mclecmeu ne — ounmome. cacahceptieaies tanied 112, 929, 000 
Bepeee, GOOSEN, SUN COGN nn hk no hie SERIE 24, 858, 000 
Bank balances, currency, and coin____—____ obs ateaibeaniebaieaudiseinisiaan eens 40, 801, 000 
eee Sennen mer. GOO 7 on. do conc camneemnes aammmenivaiaiaieninns 3, 615, 000 
ern cane GR te Od. clases mebnciensonbchaeebamtons 30, 600, 000 


I UR Pra ne a eres ee Se 20, 800, 000 
RR EOI oan rasdietc cin pho mene ridmanicwcenmeat Gell 9, 000, 000 





Total property vested to June 30, 1959_______ ‘ . 399, 053, 000 


Changes in form and value of property to June 30, 1959__ .._.._ 168, 274, 000 





Total value of property to be liquidated__._.______________ 567, 327, 000 
Total value of property liquidated to June 30, 1959______________ 446, 692, 000 


Total value of property to be liquidated subsequent to June 
Ds aI ih ts bali in whch ROR es accion aden cen pha tiediaaiantaseaeeti in 120, 635, 000 


1 Includes property returned in kind valued at approximately $36,000,000. 
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Exuisir No. 2 


Estimaied liquidation of property, fiscal years 1960, 1961 and thereafier 


During fiscal | During fiscal | A {ter fisca) 





year 1960 | year1961 | year 1961 
nal Sa Spinh M teeiell cas coceatenscimsienitcelionn ies 
. : : - 

Interests in business enterprises__.................--.--.-.----| $1, 950, 000 | '$100, 200, 000 |_..-......... 
eaten tat an tian ite. nee Adlai Ste 200, 000 | 250, 000 | (2) : 
Mortgages, other interests in real property and personalty __-| 15, 000 | 5, 000 | (2) 
Securities (miscellaneous) ...........-...-------.----.--.-.--.-| 2; 250,000 | 1, 650, 000 | (2) 
Notes, claims, and credits; bank balances.................-- = GUI Uertosinssrnanigebioncwrell neenindiinen canna 
RD WN SIIIO oo cncunccanacssimnnsctccceunccuns! 20, 000 5000 bcc 
RU Ts GE is i i bsnl enti. 400, 000 | 200, 000 | (2) H 
eee NI a iio isc stats cttesthocnddasbce se onécnie wat 300, 000 | 150,000 | $13, 000,000 

i cae | 5 175, 000 | _102, 460, 000 | 13, 000,000 
Total property to be liquidated__._.-_.....--.---.-----...---- ee Lip tiie hide | 120, 635, 000 








1 Reinstatement of I. G. Chemie suit for return of vested interest in General Aniline and Film delays 
the possible sale of the company of the Office. 


2 Several millions of dollars of property in kind will be received by the Office in the future as a result of 
the distribution of vested interests in estates and trusts, especially from remainder interests in trusts. 


LIQUIDATION SECTION 


Caseload 








Actual Estimated 
| 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Cases or matters 

Blocks of miscellaneous securities: 

Pending beginning of year_._.............--- | 2, 910 1, 996 1, 368 | 611 481 

Cee eka cama | 252 190 200 150 150 

ee 1, 166 818 | 957 | 280 | 200 

Pending end of year_....-.....-.------------ | 1,996) 1,368 611 481 | 431 
Estates and trusts cases: i | 

Pending beginning of year................-.- 189 | 126 | 808 1 402 | 374 

UNV OG .. . cusses cctaucsctscceccteces-e. = 10 2 806 | 0 3 28 330 

a ccecieltbinitinits | 75 | 124 168 | 56 64 

Pending end of year_....-.--- einiahicicpain ations 126 | 808 640 374 | 340 
Business enterprises under management: | 

Pending beginning of year.........-- | 13 | y 6 5 | 4 

I isis te ictinn sillier hanes 4 0} 0 |} 0 0 0 

Terminated aietceceinlatsiisiiadenaideiucsscesndaina } 4 3 ] l 3 

Pending end of year_- oe 9 6 5 4 | 1 
Cases in liquidation: | 

Pending beginning of year.........-.--.-.-..-- | 41 | 35 31 26 | 18 

| Rae ee She ols dhs aeons Acad 3 | 0 | 0 0 0 

Terminated_______--__.- as kat 9 4 | 5 8 8 

Pending end of year_-_.........-.------ oot 35 | 31 26 18 10 
Real and personal property: | | 

Pending beginning of year...........--....-- j 380 | 309 121 59 22 

meee. =.---<< oa 40 | 21 58 45 413 

Ns en. ocean pncnacen | 111 | 209 120 42 35 

Pending end of year | 309 | 12) | 59 | 22 0 
Active copyright prewar contracts: | | 

Pending beginning of year_............-.--.-- 427 | 410 401 397 375 

le 0 0 0 0 | 0 

POTN cen enwoawnannnensene oa aa 17 | 9 4 22 40 

ae ont 410 | 401 | § 397 375 335 
Active postvesting copyright licenses: | 

Pending beginning of year_............------ 958 Qed 967 969 O44 

Received ____..-- a A a ata atl | 21 19 | 12 20 20 

Terminated a oeaiatenete cei eaeaeel 15 16 | 10 40 75 

Pending end of year__.........--- ee ee (Hg 967 6 969 Y4y SU4 


1 Includes 185 remainder interests in trust estates which will not be considered active until the remainder 
interests mature. The 402 ficvre includes 217 active estates and trusts cases assigned to the Trial Section as 
of July 1, 1959. This is the reason for the difference between the ending figure in 1959 of 640 and the starting 
figure for 1960 of 402 cases. 

2 Represents 800 estates and trusts cases transferred from Litigation Section on Aug. 1, 1957, and 6 cases 
reopened during the year. 

3 Represents estates and trusts cases closed in the Trial Section and returned to the Liquidation Section 
for auditing and servicing. 

4 Expected to be transferred from estates and trusts now in process. 

5 On remaining pending prewar contracts, it is anticipated that no future royalties will be received on 231 

6 On remaining postvesting licenses, it is anticipated that no future royalties will be received on 350 





INTERCUSTODIAL AND FOREIGN FUNDS OFFICER 


Caseload 








Actual Estimate 
| 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
| 
Cases or matters | 
Intercustodial conflicts } 
Pending beginning of year hk ee 953 941 865 | 537 | 14¢ 
teceived aes éneneigatl 2 10 17 | 1 ( 
lerminated sulted = mtpstisaill an 14 86 345 392 4t 
Pending end of year o 941 865 537 146 1M 
Vesting of satellite assets: 
Pending beginning of year llc 196 127 80 42 ( 
Received ; as . i 81 95 7 0 ( 
Terminated secant - 150 142 45 42 ( 
Pending end of year lana 127 80 42 | 0 ( 
Divesting of property under Public Law 
285 (202b): } 
Pending beginning of year | 1, 006 906 647 . 
Received ake 8. an 0 62 wee “ i. ‘ 
lrerminated aot , - 100 321 285 |_- oe 
Pending end of year | 906 647 371 thle donated 
Satellite asset vestings to be covered into Treas 
ury under Public Law 285 (202a) 
Pending beginning of year : } 70 110 100 83 | 60 
Received _ A 7 : 102 75 26 20 0 
Terminated : Mn oe 85 | 62 43 | 43 | 60 
Pending end of year =o 110 100 83 60 | 0 


- 


1 These figures do not include cases of conflict involving claims of U.S. nationals against foreign enemy 
property custodians. These cases are handled by the Department of State. 
2 This activity was transferred to the Claims Administration Section effective July 1, 1959. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 











Caseload 
| 
| Actual Estimated 
| 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
Cases or matters 
Research and memoranda opinion work --. 788 508 297 230 16£ 
Legal instruments prepared and reviewed 243 200 60 45 x 
Correspondence 2, 086 1, 315 1, 078 880 70 
Reports on pending legislation __- Sa | i 44 40 4f 
Review of claims es : 127 | 24 56 40 x 
Applications for summary dismissal of claims 
reviewed and approved 2, 850 6. 686 4, 932 600 | 4K 
Patents vested: 
Pending beginning of year 9, 225 4, 551 | 2, 961 1, 747 
Received os , . . - 
Terminated tS 4 7 2, 349 1, 595 1,214 897 
Pending end of year 6, 876 2, 961 1, 747 xX 
Patent contracts and interests in patents under * 
administration | 
Pending beginning of year - ieee 267 | 218 153 270 3h 
Received 1 0 4 0 0 
rerminated ‘ 50 65 69 32 2E 
NE NE sein pemanemenell 218 | 15s SS 38 13 





Reports on legislation were formerly included in the category ‘‘ Research and memoranda opinion work 

2 Omits 18 unexpired prewar contracts which were determined to be royalty free and written off shortly 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. Of the above 70 contracts, 34 are presently classified as royalty pro 
ducing, on 6 of which royalty payments are being received currently and on 28 of which the royalty obliga- 
tions are in dispute. The remainder of the 70 contracts are either expired royalty-bearing contracts awaiting 
audit or unexpired contracts in which the licensees have reported no use in recent years of the licensed 
patents. Whether additional royalties will be due on the latter categories of contracts depends on future use 
of the patents involved prior to the expiration of the contracts or disclosure of unreported use by the audits 
of such contracts 





i 60 16 
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COMPTROLLER’S SECTION 


Caseload 


| Actual Estimate 
Cases or Matters a 
1957 1958 1959 1960 

New accounts established and maintained, 

exclusive of claims accounts iat i 350 250 230 150 
Claims accounts_-_-.....-- At 100 | 100 | 50 50 
Credit, release, and cash receipts advices | | | 

i 6, 000 | 4, 900 , 700 3, 000 
Vested property and administrative ex- | 

pense vouchers processed. _...........--- | 2, 000 1, 700 , 500 1, 200 
I1.B.M. cards processed - ee 428, 000 | 225, 000 192' 000 150, 000 
Vesting, divesting, and amendatory orders | 

I rete ate dade matin sb isbain untinieinn 170 | 279 297 | 200 
Receipt and clearance. of remittances 

| ae na a naae | 4, 400 » 448 | 449 1, 500 


Amount of remittances - 








| $8, 108 844 | 











2, 000 


1, 000 
100, 000 


100 
1, 000 


Radeae stneiell $32, 677, 424 |5 g $7, 000, 000 | $50, 000, 000 
Disbursement and cash transfers F 
Number of vouchers paid__..........-- 2, 200 1, 851 1, 618 1, 200 900 
Number of checks issued --.-.....-....-- | 2, 750 2, 481 | 2, 396 4,000 | 1, 600 
IIIs de ececcekutcceosencns : . . Se Ee 300 | 2%) 
fe ae en eee See Gniinistcant eneanvalitaibenmaes bank ae 2, 500 | 5) 
Sec. 202(a) and 202(b) accounts audited Sui taiisushiis dinanndandl i Geaticnbtnsallerecdes mteeee 235 | 145 
OO I dc ccccccnloucaawugunes 140 | 400 
Claims, sec. 202(a) and 202(b) and intercus- | 
Ne ol enweusenanitonusoumceoen: 3, 000 | 900 
Unclaimed accounts reviewed and balances | 
transferred to war claims fund__.-...._-- aaa ee 1, 800 | 900 
I i ene nen sevens Lragecnaeheneleoenaiirmnmien a 100 | 50 
Internal Revenue Service tax determina- | | 
tions reviewed and approved- ..-- aeieeniuseedia amd cinemas oe 500 | 400 
Disbursement vouchers audited and certi- | | 
I eT aa eeeulginnicadnbocdanienieuiiaribns Jeneeccecccce] 1, 200 900 
Books maintained of vested business enter- | | 
ea PeaiaieiienitiatCnamtcdicxtaremsad Sc ociptescimeiir enaeeeameastestede ee a 16 | 12 
ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Caseload 
Z inal ilies — aimee 
Actual Estimate 
< ileal allan ae atin —teenanes = 
1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 
a — ———————— a _ qmenseEnenENE — ee —| = SqEEESEEROREEENeeUtneeieees 
I cn ‘ 143, 762 155,882 | 132.010 75, 000 30, 000 
Correspondence filed sedibdceie is cadens 129, 098 142,211 | 105, 430 60, 000 | 25, 000 
Folders prepared for new cases___........--- a ae 708 | 503 | 536 | 75 | 25 
Sane pees yor ea a eae Le ee es 403, 724 4816 2, 489 1. 000 600 
lash and security items received hiticdik dake ttt 9, 136 9, 143 7, 865 6, 000 3, 500 
Official records (cubic feet | 
On hand beginning of year. .-...........-.-- 16, 846 14, 661 14, 790 14, 835 14, 765 
a ed Te a endudiieieee 260 264 280 180 100 
Jisposed of Se : eta 2, 545 135 235 250 15, 000 
On hand end of year eee aes 14, 661 14, 7% 14, 835 14, 765 9, 865 


1 Estimate, 


NoTE,—It is estimated that approximately 5 


the Federal Records Centers and/or destroyed ‘during fi 


,000 cubic feet of 


seal 1961. 


records now on hand will be transferred to 





Ti 
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CLAIMS ADMINISTRATION SECTION 


Caseload 


ee casement a = 
Actual Estimate 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
CASES OR MATTERS 
Title claims: | 
Pending beginning of year- | 8, 210 5, 507 4,055 11,000 | 670 
Received 23 38 | 36 0 | 0 
Terminated 2, 636 1, 640 1, 003 330 | 670 
Pending end of year 5, 597 23, 995 3, O88 670 | 0 
Debt claims: | 
Pending beginning of year 19, 993 17, 357 8, 337 32 554 53 
Received. - 54 47 12 * 369 0 
Terminated 2, 670 | 9, 067 | 7, 685 2, 870 53 
Pending end of year 17, 357 | 8, 337 | 664 53 0 
Looted securities 75 | 
Pending beginning of year R05 126 49 7 0 
Received vi 55 152 0 0 0 
Terminated 785 49 42 7 0 
Pending end of year } 75 0 0 
JRSO claims 7 | 
Pending beginning of year 6, 948 2, 303 2, 062 1, 392 1, 200 
Received 0 0 0 0 0 
Terminated 4, 645 241 670 192 i, 200 
Pending end of year 2, 303 2, 062 1, 392 1, 200 0 
Satellite assets divesting orders 
Pending beginning of year (5 371 OR 
Received 20 0 
Terminated 105 286 
Pending end of year 286 0 


1 At the end of fiscal year 1958, 60 additional title claims were found as a result of a claim-by-claim sur- 
vey which had never been reflected in the statistics of ‘claims filed.”” This will explain the difference in 
the ending figure of 1958 and the beginning figure of 1959. 

2 The reorganization of the Claims and Litigation Section at July 1, 1959, into the Claims Administra- 
tion, Trial and Appellate and Special Litigation Sections also transferred jurisdiction over 2,088 title 
claims from the Claims Administration Section to both the Trial and Appellate Sections. Included are 
the 1,846 Kaufman type 1.G. Chemie intervenor claims which will be processed by the Appellate and 
Special Litigation Section upon completion of the I.G, Chemie litigation. 

3 Includes 2,021 reactivated Hawaiian interest claims which will be disposed of during fiscal year 1960. 
The difference in figures between end of year 1959 and beginning of year 1960 for debt claims also came 
about by the transfer of jurisdiction over approximately 131 claims to the Trial and Appellate Sections. 

‘ Reopened cases 

‘Prior to July 1, 1959, this work was done by the intercustodial and foreign funds off 
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TRIAL SECTION 


Caseload 








Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
CASES OR MATTERS 
Contested claims proceedings | 
Pending beginning of year__.......-...-- i . i 86 | 61 
Received a ap ane 10 | 5 
Terminated anes ant nlilidamiaiid . ace: 35 | 25 
Pending end of year eneked aes anon ; oo 61 | 41 
Sec. 9 cases | 
Pending beginning of year ow esther ; 5 35 40 
Received ___..._- ; a aoe - fe 15 | 10 
Terminated pnknnan avenpes , ; 10 | 10 
Pending end of year = Sisde lobia et. 3 f 40 | 40 
Sec. 17 cases: 
Pending beginning of year 37 
Received — § 
Disposed wane . 20 
Pending end of year 29 
Miscellaneous cases 
Pending beginning of year onmeg . 3 22 29 
Received --- ao ‘ ioe ; . | 10 5 
Disposed --_- ans ; 10 | 10 
Pending end of year--_._-_-- 22 17 
Estates and trusts 
In actual litigation beginning of year ; 2 60 72 
Additional litigation ___. ote ; es 40 0 
Te ae ; one : a. ee ae Ae ; 28 30 
Pending end of year- : ia dine . Daten 72 62 
! These cases were assigned to the Trial Unit of the Claims Section prior to July 1, 1959. 
2 These cases were assigned to the Litigation Section prior to July 1, 1959 


’ There are 180 cases assigned to the Trial Section; of these 60 are beMg litigated actively; the remaining 
120 cases may become active. In addition, estates and trusts cases now assigned to the Liquidation Section 
may in the future be assigned to the Trial Section if cireumstances warrant 


APPELLATE AND SPECIAL LITIGATION SECTION 


Caseload 

















| 
{ Actual | Estimated 
' 
|—-—-_______ Sennen a2 
1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 
eso ecncguteencastienctaeeacous aoekntohaninns cla ciel iar tie ig access eet iorant aes 
| | | 
CASES OR MATTERS | 
| i] 
Claims proceedings on review: | 
Pending beginning of year........_-- i inaames = (@) 20 30 
ter reckiacccseckacciinceedaance sate be pcb Siniesninie diced baeeiaaiaee i 44 20 
Kaa ea (epee fe ne Ae ee 34 30 
Pending end of year. -- a een eS Eithaehonndiickenall 30 20 
Cases on appeal: | i] 
Pending beginning of year...........__._- ie | i I (2) | 26 26 
Received..........-. titel tact ince ne al ee ee aca So oe 30 12 
I ‘Rae Jee ae a 30 %4 
I a cipsainehcameadadcamn tetera Sy 26 14 
Special litigation cases: | | | | 
Pending beginning of year....................... iced PSE ee @ 1] 28 | 18 
I didi biti thcrennitcirnnmbbinaisnige uarcsnigioinnl Siciathanicr apa cdmipikeninis icaaunwes 8 3 
ee AE ESS ne igs I lal | . 18 13 
Pending end of year oshastpeitaniitcigita cal dietinias tie otis eRe eel ee ae ae 18 | 8 
ne eee 
1 Prior to July 1, 1959 these cases were assigned to the Trial Unit of the Claims Sectior 
2 Prior to July 1, 1959 these cases were assigned to the Appe te { t of the Lit t 
3 Prior to July 1, 1959 these cases were assigned to the Litigation Section 
N OTE.—1,846 I.G. Chemie intervenor claims were transferred from the Claims Section to the Appellate 
and Special Litigation Section on July 1, 1959, together with the litigation involving General Aniline & 
Film Corp. Thess ms will be disposed of by this Section when the Chemie case has been disposed of 





dé 
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He&arRtInc EXAMINERS 


Caseload 








a spiieindilinersti a enc il as scandal lela 

Actual Estimate 

TET TT , iain 

1957 | 1958 | 1959 (pro-| 1960 (pro-| 1961 (pro- 
(claims) | (claims) lceedings) | | cee dings) | ceedings) 

a - —_—— _ - ee __ } a — laine 

CASES OR MATTERS 
Claims proceedings 

Pending nesting of year. 3, 352 167 58 41 18 
Received -- 135 | 77 30 25 | 25 
Terminated - - -- 2 3, 320 124 | 47 48 | 43 
Pending end of year : 167 | 120 il 18 | 9 


{ 





1 Single proceeding involves 2 or more claims 
2 Included 3,167 debt claims based on yen accounts with Japanese banks, which were consolidated and 
docketed for hearing and decision as one case 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement with regard to this 
appropriation, Mr. Townsend ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

You have observed Mr. Myron, the Deputy Director, and Mr. 
Dwyer, the administrative assistant here with me. 


GENERAL STATEMEN’ 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, [ appreciate this 
opportunity to review the record made by the Office of Alien Property 
in the past year and to discuss the tasks that remain and the funds 
necessary to carry them out. I also wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and the members of this committee, for your understanding and co- 
operation during my incumbency as the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Office of Alien Property. 


REORGANIZATION OF OFFICE 


After June 30, 1960, the Office of Alien Property will no longer have 
the status of a Division of the Department of Justice under an Assist- 
ant Attorney General. In the interest of continuity and efficiency of 
administration and to meet the requirement that the costs and expenses 
of the administration of alien property be financed solely from vested 
assets, the Office will be maintained in the Department as an integrated 
unit devoted solely to the administration of alien property. 


POSITIONS AND AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The requested authorization for the expenditure of $650,000 from 
vested assets to administer the alien property program during fiscal 
1961 will permit an average of 56 positions over the year. These fig- 
ures are to be compared with an athiuiention. of $1,500,000 and an 
average of 139 positions for the current year and $2,700,000 and an 
average of 280 positions for fiscal 1959. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The great bulk of the property vested by t he Office has been reduced 
to cash and the remainder is being liquidated steadily. The assets 
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still held in kind, with an estimated value of about $125 million 
consist chiefly of controlling stock interests in two operating com- 
panies, General Aniline & Film Cor p. and Carl Zeiss, Inc., together 
with miscellaneous securities, real and personal property and interests 
in estates and trusts. The estates and trusts interests, numbering 
about 400 and having an estimated realizable value of $17 million, at 
the present time yield about $2 million annually. 


DEBT CLAIMS 


During the past calendar year the Office processed approximately 
7,400 debt claims, leaving a balance of about 150. Asa consequence 
the administrative phase of the debt claims program is almost termi- 
nated. The disposition of 600 title claims during the year has reduced 
the total pending to approximately 1,000, exclusive of the 1,846 so- 
called intervenor claims which cannot be disposed of until the termina- 
tion of the /nterhandel suit. 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CASE 


The litigation load of the Office remains heavy, consisting of more 
than 250 active cases in the Federal and State courts. The suit of the 
Swiss corporation known as Interhandel, for the return of most of 
the vested General Aniline & Film Corp. stock, continues to require 
a great deal of attention and effort. During the past year there were 
proceedings relating to the role of the special master in the case and 
an injunction proceeding brought by Interhandel to prevent a pro- 
posed issue of capital stock by General Aniline & Film Corp. for the 
purpose of carrying out a desirable business acquisition. In addition, 
the Office is currently engaged in preparation for the trial of the 
Interhandel case on the merits. Part of the work of preparation con- 
sists of the translation and evaluation of some 240,000 papers produced 
by the plaintiff as the result of discovery proceedings. 

Some idea of the magnitude and complexity of the /nterhandel 

case may be gained from the following information recently volun- 
teered by the plaintiff's counsel. He has requested and received a 
substantial budget for the preparation of this case. He has already 
rented and is equipping office space to house a staff recruited espe- 
cially for the trial. 

: OTHER LITIGATION 


The sale of the vested stock in Carl Zeiss, Inc., the only other oper- 
ating enterprise still under the jurisdiction of the Office of Alien 
Property, has been delayed by pending litigation which involves 
complex questions of trademark law. Other of the important court 
cases involving substantial amounts of vested property include suits 
for the return of $4,500,000 brought by Bank voor Handel en Scheep- 

vaart and five other Dutch and Swiss firms comprising part of the 
so-called Thyssen-Bornemisza group of companies in Europe. Re- 
view proceedings in regard to an administrative debt claims decision 
of the Office affecting $18 million of vested assets are pending in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia. These proceed- 
ings relate to the rate of exchange at which yen certificates of deposit 
issued by American branches of two Japanese banks should be paid. 
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If the decision of the Office is reversed, the whole of the $18 million 
will be paid out rather than a small fraction of that sum. Another 
suit seeks the return of more than $1,500,000 vested as property of 
the German Stinnes empire. In this connection, it is interesting .to 
note that unforeseen circumstances have led this Office recently to 
arrange for the institution of lawsuits in Switzerland and The Neth- 
erlands'in an attempt to obtain some $7 million of property in these 
countries to which Atlantic Holding Co., a vested Stinnes enterprise 
in the United States, appears to be entitled. 

These cases are typical of many others in which the Office is engaged 
that raise extremely complicated legal issues and present difficult ‘prob- 
lems of procedure and proof. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLAIMS 


The picture with regard to the remaining administrative claims, 
which must be processed under the standards of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, is much the same. One group of claims alone, filed 
by Henkel & Cie and other Swiss entities related to the leading pre- 
war German soap manufacturer, seeks the return of $17 million of 
vested assets. Over 11,000 documents in the German language have 
been received and are being examined by the Office in this matter, 
The International Mortgage & Investment matter, an administrative 
claims proceeeding in whie h a hearing examiner’s recommended deci- 
sion is pending for review before the Director, embraces 40 consoli- 
dated—and I might say largely conflicting—claims for vested prop; 
erty value in excess of $1 million. The record in this matter up te 
the present time embraces about 15,000 pages of documentary exhibits 
in addition to extensive oral testimony ‘and briefs. Still another 
group of claims filed by a Swiss firm, Davo & Cie, and others, seeking 
$1, 500,000, involves questions regarding the title to cloaked property 
bought from the trustee of a bankrupt. estate in Switzerland, as well 
as questions of German foreign exchange and community property 
law. 

In all, the suits and claims which still remain involve a grand total 
of more than $250 million. It is apparent from the magnitude of this 
amount and from the difficult nature of the litigation and claims mat- 
ters that. the Office of Alien Property must endeavor to maintain a 
highly skilled and experienced legal staff for the proper protection 
of the Government’s interests and, I might add, to insure the fair 
treatment of the litigants and claimants. 


COPYRIGHTS AND TRADEMARKS 


Let me mention briefly two other programs of the Office. We are 
charged with the administration of interests in several hundred thou- 
sand “copyrights and approximately 300 trademarks. These interests, 
which by their nature have long lives, are now of little value and 
produce very little income. Since it is virtually impossible to liqui- 
date this type of property, the Department of Justice has submitted 
and urgently recommended to each session of Congress since 1955 the 
passage of a bill divesting copyright and trademark properties. The 
enactment of this bill would relieve the Office of its present burden of 
administering this program. 
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SATELLITE ASSETS PROGRAM 


The Office continues to work on the so-called satellite assets program 
enacted by Public Law 285, 84th Congress, amending the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act. The Office has issued vesting orders 
seizing blocked Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian assets with an 
aggregate value of $26,200,000, of which approximately $22,412,000 
or roughly 90 percent has been turned over to the Treasury for the 
compensation of American citizens under the International Claims 
Settlement Act. As claims and suits affecting the remaining 10 per- 
cent are disposed of by this Office, those funds will be transferred to 
the Treasury. Another phase of the satellite assets program is the 
divesting of assets of Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian individ- 
uals, as distinguished from business enterprises, which were vested 
during World War II under the Trading With the Enemy Act. Ap- 
proximately 275 cases remain to be considered for divesting. 


CONTINUED NEED FOR PROGRAM 


I have tried to describe briefly the more important aspects of the 
work which remains to be accomplished before the Alien Property 
books can be closed and sent to the Archives. As a consequence of 
World War IT the Office of Alien Property has vested and been re- 
sponsible for the administration, liquidation and disposition of enemy 
assets and satellite assets aggregating $675 million in value. The ad- 
ministration of this property may be likened to a vast receivership. 
In a receivership, as in other matters, the most troublesome problems 
generally take the longest to be resolved with the result that the last 
of the work is the most difficult and often the most time consuming. 
That is the prospect that faces the Office of Alien Property at this 
time. Although it is impossible to predict the course of litigation, 
claims and related matters, it is my judgment that it will be necessary 
for the Office of Alien Property to continue for some time to come 
with a staff at least at the level contemplated by the requested author- 
ization for fiscal 1961. If an adequate staff of « capable and experi- 
enced personnel is not maintained, the result must be not only neglect 
of the Government’s interest in many important matters but also a 
stretchout of the administration of alien property beyond a reasonable 
number of years. I recommend to you that these consequences be 
avoided. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PLACEMENT OF OFFICE 


Assistant Attorney General sometime around the end of the fiscal year 
in accordance with what you told us a year ago? 

Mr. Townsenp. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. This activity will then be handled in the Department 
of Justice in what area? 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not know that it will be put necessarily in any 


Mr. Rooney. As I understand it, Mr. Townsend, you will resign as 


one of the divisions. It can be kept as a separate unit. That is up 
to the Attorney General to decide. 
Mr. Rooney. That has not been decided upon as vet 


Mr. TowNSEND. Not so far as I know. S11 
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Mr. Rooney. But we will not have another Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral incharge ofthis. Is that correct? 

Mr. TownsenD. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Rooney. You will have had the honor of being the last As- 
sistant Attorney General who was head of this organization. 

Mr. TownsENp. I presume it can be put that way. It has been a 
great experience; I can say that. I have had a w onderful office group 
and wonderful staff to work with. We have had as fine a staff of 
lawyers 





CHOICE OF DIRECTOR FOLLOWING REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Roongy. You had a good assistant during the time you were 
ollice as Assistant Attorney General ? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I for one see no reason why he could not take this over. 

Mr. Townsenp. Mr. Myron has been with me all the time I have 
been in and so has Mr. Dwyer. 

Mr. Rooney. I see no reason why Mr. Myron should not contmue 
as the head, having been your No. 2 man. 

Would vou accept the nomination, Mr. Myron / 

Mr. Myron. I certainly would, and would be glad to. 

Mr. Townsenp. I think it automatically devolves on him by the 
process of gravity. 

Mr. Myron. We have worked very, very closely together and I cer- 
tainly have appreciated the opportt in ity of handling this office during 
the past 7 years with Colonel ‘Townsend. 

Mr. ‘Townsenp. We have had a good team and have done our best 
to protect the Government’s interest. 

I would like to recommend the retention of the Office as a unit. 

As you have in mind, Mr. Chairman, this Office does not spend 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. 

Mr. Townsenp. It is obvious to you that there might be compli 
tions if you did not keep—— . 

Mr. Roonry. No more complicated than you are how and Nave 
been all along. 

Mr. Townsenp. It is very complicated, but if another unit spent 
appropriated funds I can foresee you might have a question as to 
whether one encroached upol the other. 

Mr. Rooney. I assure vou we have no intention of usIng appro- 
priated funds. = 

Mr. Townsenp. I understand that. Then if you were using the 
same staif of lawyers, for example, for alien property cases and for 
other cases, the other cases being cases handled with ap propriated 
funds and alien property cases those handled with vested funds, I can 
see some que stion might arise, 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

I should have included Mr. Dwyer in my encomiums a while ago. 
I didn’t mean to leave him out but I was thinking only of the top 
spot. I assume he will follow along with Mr. Myron. 
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Mr. Myron. [ appreciate those kind words, particularly this year, 
which is my 25th year in Government service and my 10th year as 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. TownseEnp. I might add, by way of Pees that one of my 
pleasures in the past 7 years has been the pleasure of appearing before 
your committee, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, U.S. ATTORNEYS AND 
MARSHALS 


Fripay, Fesruary 5, 1960. 
WITNESSES 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


B. H. CRAWFORD, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


C. W. PALMER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 


1, U.S, attorneys--- i apeiataa ; $12,755,905 | $13, 082, 000 $13, 838, 000 
2. U.S. marshals-_.__-_- ch hceeilias diniseitclainia bail avian . 9, 668, 464 9, 543, 000 9, 962, 000 
| ee eee 22, 424, 369 22, 625, 000 23, 800, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years (unpaid undelivered orders) 
net (—)___. Sided haan inniliciadlle ibe SE Sitdnctitinntkechtaniacsanehaee 
Total program (obligations) . sup 22, 400, 493 22, 625, 000 | 23, 800, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts - -- - — 94, 501 Se ee eee 
1959- appropriation available in 1958. - scala TOE Neoscns hives uteeal 
Unobligated balance no longer available __- a 927 pais 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ata 22, 382, 000 22, 500, 000 23, 800, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. vabdibbiigks ar 2, 706 2, 706 | 2, 762 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__. : 34 8 _ 8 
Average number of all employees --| 2, 661 2, 662 2, 708 
Number of employees at end of year - - | 2, 646 2, 646 2, 700 
Average GS grade and salary . ----| 6&1 ‘$5,257 6.1 $5,338 | 6.1 $5, 387 
Average Salary of ungraded positions ; bcc ROE $8, 814 $8, 903 | $8, 818 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent postions ___- ; | $16,321,908 | $16,719, 800 $17, 065, 300 
Positions other than permanent = 243, 948 101, 200 101, 200 
Other personal services ; 638, 443 672, 600 606, 700 
Total personal services 17, 204, 299 17, 493, 600 17, 773, 200 
02 Travel : 2, 225, 511 2, 039, 000 2, 295, 000 
03 Transportation of things 15, 588 26, 300 26, 300 
04 Communication services 483, 264 512, 700 552, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 6, 749 10, 400 10, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 263, 430 261, 300 331, 300 
07 Other contractual services E 1, 017, 663 888, 200 1, 325, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 117, 793 129, 900 | 132, 700 
09 Equipment 209, 722 335, 000 390, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 814, 702 851, 500 882, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 961 ; intial aide 
15 Taxes and assessments... 65, O89 73, 500 78, 500 
Unvouchered 2 / 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Subtotal 22, 425, 771 22, 626, 400 23, 801, 400 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 1, 402 1, 400 1, 400 
Total costs : 22, 424, 369 22, 625,000 23, 800, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) | ~ 23, 876 
Total obligations__.. i . 22, 400, 493 22, 625, 000 23, 800, 000 


Mr. Rooney. We shall direct our attention this afternoon to the 
requested appropriation entitled “Salaries and expenses, U.S. attor- 
neys and marshals.” This is to be found at page 84 of the committee 
print. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $23,800,000, which would be an 
increase of $1.3 million over the amount appropriated under this ap- 
propriation in the current fiscal year. 

When the comparative transfer from general legal activities is in- 
cluded the increase is $1,175,000. 

Is that right, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL - 


Mr. Roonry. The justifications with regard to this item are to be 
found under tab 20. We shall at this point insert in the record 
pages 20-1 through 20-3 of these justifications. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


I RIO, I nese nee ean el ee ee ee $22, 500, 000 
Comparative transfer from “General legal activities’_____________ 125, 000 





Total 1960__ < : . hieeukeeeean | ae 
a a Tn ck ab ng os tht talk celtic Tae Sb Dita ak Kina, deena i ee 23, 800, 000 


Increase, 1961 over 1960___ 1, 175, 000 
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Analysis of litigative funds included i appropriation ‘Salaries 


; f and OL pe nse 8, 
U.S. attorneys and marshals 











Activity Actua!, 1959 Estimat« Estimate 
196K 1961 
U.S. attorneys: 
(a) Travel in legal proceedings $331, 790 $286, 300 $370, 000 
b) Evidentiary and other litigative expense 
(1) Printing and reproduction 241, 00€ 220, 300 283, 204 
Other contractual services (reporting; atter 
nce fees and transcripts; compens ( 
nterpreters ppraisers, and doctors; ab- 
tract of titles and recording fees 619, 912 49, 7K 749, 000 
lot U.S. attorney 192, 708 } 1, 046, 300 402, 200 
U.S. marsh 
Executing judic orders and transporting | 
rravel (marshals attending court, serv pre 
cess, and transporting prisoners, includ 
prisoners’ travel nsiath SO» Au 100, 000 
2) Communication services (postal registry, Sum- j 
moning jurors 000 | 12, 000 2, 00K 
Other cor ictual Services (guarding, I ng 
nd d ying seized property, g ¢ 
d expenses of transporting prisoner 363, 271 43, 50K 400, OOK 
Tot c } ‘ 42 Qn | "yi 
1otai, . Marsnal 245, WIZ 2, USS, ZU 000 
lot tigative fund 6, 700 4 ) 





Amount re quested for 1961 


It is estimated that $23,800,000 will be needed in fiscal year 1961 to operate 
the offices of U.S. attorneys and marshals. This is $1,175,000 more than the 
appropriation for 1960 and includes increases of $756,000 for U.S. attorneys of 
which, $269,070 is requested for a modest addition to their staffs to meet heavier 
workloads and $170,425 is the cost of complying with statutory provisions regu 
lating employee benefits; also $419,000 additional for U.S. marshals of which, 
$173,570 is needed for mandatory employee benefits. Rising costs for necessary 
litigative services accounts for the major portion of the 


remainder of the 
additional funds sought. 


Increased litigative costs will require the submission of a supplemental 
estimate for the current year. 
U.S. Arrorneys 


Mr. Rooney. Of the total requested. $13,838,000 is for U.S. attor- 
neys, which would be an increase of $756,000 over the 
figure in the current fiscal year, : 
over appropriations in the current f 


omparative 
nd an actual increase of $881,000 
scal year. 


, 
. 
l 


TUSTIFI PION MATERIAI 
We shali turn now to tab 21 ot these mustificat ‘ t - 
point in the record pages 21-1 through 71-17 
ry ° > * 17 
(The information referred to follows :) 
Appropriated 1960 $12, 957, 000 
Comparative transfer from genera! legal activitie 125, 000 
Total, 196 13. O82. 000 
Estimate for 1961 13, SS, 000 
Increase 756, 000 
The Attorney General supervises and directs all U.S. attorneys and their as- 
sistants in the discharge of their respective duties 
It is the duty of each U.S. attorney, within his district, to prosecute for all 
offenses against the United States; prosecute or defend, for the Government, all 
civil actions, suits or proceedings in which the United States concerned : ap- 


1 
1 


pear in behalf of the defendants in all civil actions, suits or proceedings pending 
in his district against collectors, or other officers of the revenue or customs for 
any act done by them or for the recovery of any money exacted by or paid to 
such officers, and by them paid into the Treasury; institute and prosecute pro- 
ceedings for the collection of fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred for viola- 
tion of any revenue law and take such other action ag the Attorney General shall 
direct. 

Amount requested 


It is estimated that $15,838,000 will be required to meet the needs of U.S. 
attorneys’ offices for the 1961 fiscal year; $10,942,200 for personal services and 
$2,895,800 for other expenses. The increase requested exceeds the amount ayvail- 
able for 1960 by $756,000 and includes funds for 56 additional positions. 


General statement 


The U.S. attorneys are not only the field representatives of the Department of 
Justice—they are the sole instruments through which the Federal laws are 
enforced and administered throughout the 50 States and possessions. The ef- 
fectiveness of their work materially influences the degree of respect and com- 
pliance which the citizenry accords the Nation’s laws. This, in turn, is largely 
governed by the assistance furnished to U.S. attorneys in the way of personnel 
and related items. The Department of Justice is involved, either tangentially 
or directly, in most of the problems affecting our national life. As those prob- 
lems increase both in scope and complexity, the work of the U.S. attorneys 
becomes correspondingly heavier and more difficult. The tremendous increase 
in land acquisition for dam, reservoir, and military purposes, the ever-increasing 
number of tax cases, both civil and criminal, the large number of frauds cases 
arising from the various governmental welfare programs are all matters which 
the U.S. attorneys must handle. Their proper handling requires that the U.S 
attorneys be furnished with the tools to do the job, i.e., funds sufficient to meet 
the operational needs of their offices. 

The results of the work of all of the Federal investigative agencies in their 
districts, such as the FBI, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Unit, the Internal Revenue Service, and the Secret Service, are channeled 
through the U.S. attorneys’ offices to the courts. The end result of the time 
money and personnel spent on such investigations igs thus dependent upon the 
effectiveness of the legal work done by the U.S. attorneys and their assistants. 
This applies not only to criminal cases but to civil cases as well where the 
amounts involved in suits for or against the United States involve an aggregate 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. Because of the importance of preserving the 
interests of the Government in these cases, it is essential that the professional 
staff of the U.S. attorneys not only be adequate in number but also possess the 
highest degree of legal skill and be compensated in a manner commensurate with 
their responsibilities. A policy, which accords the investigative agents a salary 
greatly in excess of that given to the assistant U.S. attorney who prepares and 
presents the case of which the investigative evidence is only a part, is self-de- 
feating. Competent legal assistance requires adequate remuneration, and the 
maintenance of an insufficient or mediocre legal staff is false economy in an area 
where not only the prestige of the Government is involved but where the complex 
legal issues, unless skillfully handled, may result in precedents extremely dam- 
aging to the Government. 

It is for these reasons that the executive office for U.S. attorneys has en- 
deavored to recruit young attorneys whose academic background, legal ex- 
perience and skill are of the highest caliber. Obtaining young men of this type 
for the U.S. attorneys’ offices is becoming more difficult inasmuch as the number 
of highly qualified young lawyers is comparatively small, competition for their 
services is keen, and the salaries which can be offered by private firms and 
State and local governments place the Department at a disadvantage in this 
competition. We cannot hope to compete with private firms but we must be able 
to compete with State and local prosecutive offices. A portion of the funds re- 
quested herein will be used to establish and maintain the salaries of our seasoned 
young attorneys at a rate comparable to that existing in State and local agencies. 

A greater portion of the increase requested is designed to expand the legal and 
clerical staffs of the U.S. attorneys’ offices (22 assistants and 34 clerks) to 
enable them to cope with the rise in new business received. Criminal cases and 
matters particularly are increasing each year and while the U.S. attorneys have 
filed and terminated more such cases each year they are handling only the es- 
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sential and urgent types of cases. Many more cases could be filed if there were 
sufficient personnel to do so. The same situation prevails with regard to ciyjj 
eases. The number of cases filed last year was below the total for the previous 
year only because the civil work suffers when the need for processing criminal 
cases takes precedence. From the sheer standpoint of dollars and cents, the cost 
of additional attorneys and clerks would be returned to the Government many 
times over in the form of greatly increased collections. The possibilities in- 
herent in this field are illustrated in the fact that a tentative count of 19 U,S. 
attorneys’ offices disclosed that collections averaged considerably less than the 
collectible potential. The U.S. attorneys have never been furnished the com- 
plete staffs they require to handle all of their workload efficiently and to operate 
their collection efforts on a sufficiently broad basis. Since their offices have 
always been economically self-sufficient, returning much more than the cost of 
their operation, there would appear to be no reason to maintain such offices in a 
perennially understaffed condition. While the following descriptions of the work 
done during fiscal 1959 are impressive, it should be kept in mind that such 
achievements were accomplished at the cost of much overtime and overwork. 
The addition of much-needed additional personnel will not only lighten the 
heavy individual caseloads now being carried but will enable more time and 
careful consideration to be given each case. Moreover, the amount of work 
accomplished will be very materially increased. 

In fiseal 1953, as a result of understaffing, U.S. attorneys’ offices had accumn- 
lated a tremendous backlog of cases and matters which could not be disposed of 
with existing personnel, The first overall inventory of business pending in 
U.S. attorneys’ offices was conducted in fiscal 1954. The results of this inventory 
revealed that a total of 74,972 cases and matters were pending as of August 31, 
1954. In order to reduce this backlog and to bring the Government’s business to 
a current status, the Department at that time launched a backlog drive in which 
primary emphasis was placed on the disposition of older cases and matters. To 
render the fullest possible assistance to U.S. attorneys in this drive, the Depart- 
ment initiated such changes as the delegation of broadened authority to dispose 
of or settle cases, the establishment of improved management and administrative 
operations, salary increases in order to attract and retain the highest caliber of 
personnel, and closer and more complete liaison with other Federal agencies. 
Equipped with these aids, the U.S. attorneys succeeded in achieving unprece- 
dented reductions in the backlog of pending cases and matters. As of June 30, 
1959, the total of pending cases and matters had been reduced from 74,972 to 
46,730—a decrease of 28,542, or 38 percent. Thus, in less than 5 vears the back- 
log of Government business pending in U.S. attorneys’ offices has been cut by 
well over a third. While these results are encouraging, the Department hopes 
that an-even higher ratio of reduction will be achieved during the coming year 

Total matters received and cases filed by U.S. attorneys during fiscal 1959 
aggregated 193,905—a rise of 5,740 over the preceding year’s total, or 30 percent. 
During fiscal 1959, civil cases filed decreased 537, or 2.1 percent: criminal cases 
filed increased 843, or 2.7 percent; criminal complaints filed were up 6,468 or 6.4 
percent: but civil matters received decreased 1,034, or 3.1 percent. As these 
figures show the volume of new criminal business received was substantially 
above that of fiscal 1958. 

Total collections by U.S. attorneys during the 1959 fiscal year aggregated 
$35,157,953. This was 20 percent more than the total of $29,187,861 recovered 
during fiscal 1958. This was accomplished primarily by working our personne! 
to the absolute maximum in most instances together with utilizing the personne! 
available in the most effective manner. We are hopeful that through the exer- 
cise of intensive collection efforts and additional personnel during the 1961 fiscal] 
year we shall be able to increase even more the amount of money recovered on 
claims due the Government. Collections for fiscal 1959 represent a return to 
the Government of $2.76 for each dollar obligated for U.S. attorneys’ offices, an 
increase of 12.1 percent over the rate of recovery for fiscal 1958. 

Of equal importance with the monetary sums actually recovered is the aggre 
gate of savings effected to the Government by U.S. attorneys through the defense 
or compromise of suits against the United States. During fiscal 1959, 1,20° 
suits against the Government were terminated. In these suits the savings to 
the Government aggregated $50,717,219. When this total is added to the aggre 
gate of $35,157,953 actually collected for the Government we find that the U.S 
attorneys effected a return to the Government of $6.73 for each dollar used in 
the operation of their offices, a return of over 600 percent. 
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The, successful results which have been achieved in the backlog drive have 
also contributed to the alleviation of delay and congestion in the courts. The 
disposition of large numbers of older Government cases from the dockets has 
prought the administration of justice to a more current status thus reducing 
the waiting period for all litigants, governmental as well as private. As of 
August 31, 1954, there were 10,392 criminal and 23,413 civil cases pending in 
U.S. attorneys’ offices. In addition, such offices had 18,404 criminal and 22,763 
civil matters pending. As of June 30, 1959 the number of criminal cases had 
peen reduced to 7,7177 and civil cases (exclusive of tax lien suits) to 15,828— 
an overall reduction of 30.3 percent. Criminal matters were reduced from 
18,404 to 9,960 and civil matters from 22,763 to 12,978—a decrease of 44.2 percent 
in the category of pending matters. As indicated in the first part of this 
justification, the reduetion in total.cases and matters pending was 38 percent. 
There were 306 more criminal and civil cases filed during fiscal 1959 than in 
the previous year. Cases terminated exceeded those of the previous year by 
2688 or 5.2 percent, and cases pending at the close of the year decreased 72 
cases below the total for fiscal 1958. 

In the first years of the backlog drive, when U.S. attorneys were urged to 
accelerate the disposition of older cases and matters, they very naturally 
cleared out the less complex litigation first. As these cases were terminated, 
the nature of the remaining backlog changed, so that, in general, the hard 
core of cases now pending represents protracted and complex litigation which 
consumes much more time and attention for its successful disposition. The 
importance of eliminating delay in the disposition of litigation can be readily 
appreciated when it is realized that each year of delay costs the Government 
between $2 and $2% million in interest charges alone. From this standpoint, 
the very considerable inroads made in the case backlog since fiscal 1954 have 
saved incalculable sums for the Government, while at the same time preparing 
the way for further savings by bringing the existing caseload to a more current 
status. 

An important aspect of the work of the U.S. attorneys is the acquisition of 
land for Federal purposes. The authorization of dam reservoir projects and 
the development and testing of jetplanes, guided missiles, and other modern 
armament has greatly increased the need for land by the Federal Government. 
Lands work is perhaps the most time-consuming of all types of litigation because 
of the difficulty in locating owners, the number of tracts involved in each case, 
and the consequent number of landowners who must be served with the neces- 
sary process, etc. During the past fiscal year U.S. attorneys received requests 
for condemnation of 7,276 land tracts, or 7.6 percent more than in 1958; re 
quests for acquisition by direct purchase totaled 11,852 tracts. A total of 
8,907 tracts were acquired through condemnation, an increase of 12.9 percent, 
and 7,647 tracts through direct purchase. As of June 30, 1959, there were 
39,846 tracts pending—26,655 in condemnation and 13,191 in direct purchase, 
or an increase of 6.1 percent. As the average period between the filing of a 
complaint in a condemnation proceeding and the final closing of the case is 
over 3% years, it is clear that, aside from the new volume of work received 
in the coming year, the lands work in U.S. attorneys’ offices will remain heavy 
for some time to come. Among the almost 40,000 tracts of land now pending 
are many which involve substantial monetary amounts. As interest in such 
cases runs at 6 percent per year, it is incumbent upon the U.S. attorneys to 
make every effort to keep their lands workload as current as possible. 

There has been a consistent rise in tax litigation during the past decade. 
The increase in fiscal 1958 was a sharp 11 percent and the 1959 rise was 7.2 
percent. While the rate of increase was down slightly, the aggregate involved 
in the 1959 new cases was substantially higher. A total of $218 million, the 
largest amount involved in new cases in any one year in the history of the 
Department, is involved in the cases received in fiscal 1959. As the amounts 
involved in tax cases have increased over the past 10 years, there has been 
a corresponding increase in the complexity of such work. The aggregate now 
involved in civil tax cases is approximately $596 million, or more than seven 
times the aggregate in fiscal 1947. The average case now involves about 
$166,000 as contrasted with $60,000 in fiscal 1947. The very considerable interest 
charges on such sums make it mandatory that they be disposed of as quickly 
as possible. Most civil tax work is done by departmental legal personnel but 
the expense attendant upon the litigation, such as printing of briefs, ete., is 





1 Exclusive of Alaska local offenses. 





borne by the U.S. attorneys’ offices. The 1,281 civil tax cases tried last year 
were more than have ever been tried before in 1 year in the history of the 
Department. This upward trend shows no sign of abatement and an increase of 
similar proportions is anticipated during the coming year 

U.S. attorneys and their assistants are responsible for the trial of criminal 
tax cases. During fiscal 1959, 585 such cases were commenced. In addition to 
being difficult, complex, and time consuming, cases in this category of litigation 
are also expensive to prepare and try. 

In line with the overall increase in tax matters, tax lien cases have increased 
50 percent in the past 2 years. While these cases are generally not difficult to 
handle, their increasing volume cuts down proportionately on the time and 
effort which should be devoted to more important litigation. 

For some time the districts of California, northern and southern, and New 
York. southern, have handled civil tax refund suits. It is proposed to increase 
the number of U.S. attorneys’ offices handling this type of tax litigation. As 
more and more offices take over this responsibility there will be a need for the 
additional employees referred to earlier in this justification. Moreover, it is 
anticipated that by fiscal 1961 all need for using Internal Revenue Service 
attorneys in any type of tax work in the U.S. attorneys’ offices will have been 
eliminated. At present, because of the shortage of assistants to handle tax 
cases, some districts have been utilizing Internal Revenue Service attorneys, 
The assumption of this additional work by the regular staff will require an 
expansion of the existing work forces in the U.S. attorneys’ offices. 

In the past 3 fiscal years the number of criminal complaints received has 
increased by 7.714, or 7.2 percent, and there is no indication that this upward 
trend will subside. The review of these complaints, the selection of those which 
are to be tried. and the careful preparation necessary for their trial all add to 
the general expenses of the U.S. attorneys’ offices. The preponderance of litiga- 
tion in the field offices is criminal in nature and it must be carried forward 
promptly and vigorously in order to achieve Federal law enforcement. 

While criminal cases filed each vear outnumber civil cases, it is the processing 
of Government monetary claims and the defense of suits against the United States 
which occupy much of the time and effort of the personnel of the U.S. attorneys’ 
ffices. Wherever possible, the cost of litigation is avoided by arranging volun- 
tary installment payment plans with those who owe money to the Government. 
As a result, the bulk of the moneys recovered each year is collected without 
suit or prosecution. To accelerate the disposition of civil cases and matters, 
the authority delegated to U.S. attorneys to compromise or settle such cases and 
matters has been greatly expanded in the past 3 years. While this broadened 
authority has been of tremendous help to the field offices in curtailing the delay 
formerly attendant upon settlement, it has also added to the office workload 
It is estimated that about one-third of the amount involved in pending civil cases 
(excluding Indian claims, tax claims, and antitrust cases) represents claims 
against the Government. In approximately one-third of these cases, interest 
will be assessed directly or will be an element in the settlement, and such interest 
will average about 4 percent. While U.S. attorneys have been extremely success- 
ful in defeating or reducing inflated claims against the Government so that re- 
coveries generally average only 10 percent of the amount claimed, nevertheless 
the interest on even this small percentage represents a very considerable item 
of cost to the United States. It is the inexorable running of interest which 
makes it critically important that such litigation be disposed of as quickly as 
possible. Additional personnel would permit more timely and complete considera- 
tion to be given to each individual case, and would thus enable the U.S. attorneys 
to reduce the time required for disposing of such cases, with a consequent 
reduction in the amount of interest entailed. It will also help to boost the rate 
of recovery of moneys due the Government in cases where the United States is 
plaintiff. 

Results achieved by the U.S. attornevs in the past 4 years in reducing the case 
backlog and expediting the disposition of pending cases and matters have been 
possible only because the field office staffs have rendered many hours of over- 
time in their efforts to keep the workload current. To effectively cope with the 
ever-increasing volume of new business in all categories. it is vital that the 
U.S. attorneys’ offices increase the levels of staffing and appropriations which 
have been furnished them up to this time. The operations of the U.S. attorneys’ 
offices have a potent effect on the caliber of law enforcement throughout the 
districts they serve, consequently. it is essential that they be given the per- 
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gonnel and the necessary tools to carry out their responsibilities and continue 
the high standard which has been established in the field of enforcement of the 
Federal criminal statutes. Moreover, the Government’s expansion in the areas 
of military procurement, social welfare, agricultural support programs, and 
related matters makes it a party to an ever-larger proportion of civil litigation 
each year and increases its potential liability to claims. This mass of litigation 
eannot be effectively processed to disposition without sufficient funds to do the 
job assigned, and for the most part, items of expense such as travel, printing of 
priefs and records, also reporting services are not administratively controllable 
expenses. 


Detailed explanation of increases 


£ | Statutory 
| New employee Other Total 
positions benefits 


01 penne’ cotvenes se 2 u eo $194. 400 


Additional positions (22 attorne ys at $6, 000 and 34 
clerical at $4,040, less $67,360 lapses due to delay 


in appointing new personnel)_-.---.._- : Be UD iieteteomnctig ea susie 
Ramspeck promotions praise nonaieradea acnd | $52, 725 e sont 
Lapse adjustment.._...............- een 7a ; — $19, 825 Se ee 
Savings 1 less workday in 1961 — ee —€ BO |. -<cwenes 
Total a oa te ee aes ee ad 202, 000 52, 725 60, 32. = 
02 Travel - is _ 83, 700 
Amount needed to equ al 1959 cost 45. 500 - aoc 
Funds for 56 additional positions at $225 cate REE Bis rar tienkcrctint 6 denis nike eeiead Aum 
Anticipated increase in workload are ; SE ON nik cee 
Total fois abahdmicina cenit mad aaa 12, 600 71, 100 a 
04 C ———_ ition services nical ‘ ' 39, 300 
Funds for 56 additional positions at $215 ; -<<| 12,000 = ‘ ‘ 
Anticipated increase in workload_._______- inhiomeeiel 27, 300 he 
IR nn a ah ae Snr ed oe ae } 12,000 |__. 4 27, 300 oe: 
I Ba conccdcinteasuteks peer 0, 000 
Amount needed to equal 195 9 cost. 7 ; ; ; =) sea 
Anticipated increase in workload.................- sal 61, 400 | ; 
ei retadcat achacatiiatatiateandinamtncdeta ta ore eS aie . CS oe 
07 Other contractual services saciainipniieciean teat ith cautions sacl iaslilled = . 308, 300 
Amount needed to equal 1959 « eee ree ee aa we Jeane Lntweedhea 
Items reflecting anticipated increases are: | 
Fees (recording, etc.) setae Saanich anemia _ oe BRO letadcinadn 
ee sal ieunaiined : on SFU As cictectbneen 
Reporting services a ae 8 eee oe 100, 000 ae 
Advertising 5, 000 s a 
Repairs to mechanical equipment and furniture 9, 100 
Federal employees health insurance (Public Law 
86-382, approved Sept. 28, 1959)_.____- 3, 700 105, 300 
Total ~ ae a a ioe a 3, 700 105, 300 199, 300 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 800 
Supplies, etc., for 56 additional positions at $50 2 S00 
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Detailed explanation of increases—Continued 





| 1960 esti- | 1961 esti- | New | Statutory | 
mate mate positions | employee Other Total 
benefits | 
09 Equipment She be 40 5 : $32, 000 
Furniture, etc., for 56 addi- | 
tional positions (attorneys | 
at $375 each and clerical at | 
$430) ; a $22, 870 $22, 870 
Adding machines 20 $7, 080 — $7, 080 
Dictating machines 16 5,600 5. 600 
Transcribers 8 2,800 2 SK) 
Typewriters: 
Electric , : 75 30,000 30, 000 10. 000 
Other 75 15,000 5, 000 10. 000 
Photocopying machines 8, 125 8, 125 
Furniture (Post Office con- 
trolled buildings 24, 000 24, 000 
Furniture (GSA _ controlled 
buildings 32, 400 + 32, 400 
Library equipment 
Accessions 50, 000 50, 000 
Continuations 115, 000 115. 000 
Miscellaneous items 10, 395 12, 605 ‘ +2 210 
Total. als 268, 000 | 300, 000 22. 870 ‘ 9, 130 
New Statutory 
positions employee Other Total 
benefits 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions $90. SOO 
Mandatory retirement contributions for 56 addi 
tional positions = $13, 100 
For normal increases ; - $7, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments OOO 
Mandatory payment for F.I.C.A. (3.0 percent for 
1961 as compared to 2.75 percent for 1960 5, 000 
Total increases, 1961 ‘ . 269, 070 170, 425 $316, 505 756, 000 


1 This same request was included in our 1960 budget estimate to the Congress but no fund 
in annual appropriation act for such purpose 

On July 1, 1959, this Department was charged with the purchase of furniture 
by GSA in accordance with their Circular No. 160 dated Sept. 8, 1958 

Over the years GSA has been able to offer limited assistance to these offices by upgrading certain old 
furniture and replacing same with new rhis effort, however, has left many offices in a disgraceful condition 
and unfavorable comments persist by persons doing business with the 


were included 


i 


, etc., in bulidll controlled 


se office 





It is our belief these conditions can be remedied by embarking upon a 5-year replacement program of all 
furniture and related items that should be declared surplu Congressional support of this program is 
respectfully requested 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 
Workload 
Actual Estimate 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
I I = 20, 783 24, 573 24, O3¢ 25, 500 27, 000 
Cee ne GOPENO... cn cccuccesencosonnes< 21, 371 22, 942 24, WOT 27, 000 28, 500 
ee scaiecateieies 31, 554 30, 485 31, 328 33, 000 34, 500 
Criminal cases terminated...................- 31, 687 29, 806 30, 929 32, 500 34, 000 
Criminal complaints filed Ra 99, 201 100, 447 106, G15 115, 00 120, 000 
Proceedings before grand jury Ssiiasetadaiantigin 15, 197 15, 690 15, 397 16, 000 16, 500 
Civil matters received, not on court docket 29, 131 32, 660 31, 626 32, 600 34, 000 


1% 
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Assistant U.S. ATTORNEYS 
W orkload 


Actual Estimated 


1957 1958 1959 1969 | 1961 





ases: | 

Pending beginning of year___-..-.-...-----..-- 1 24, 582 1 23, 861 1 26, 171 26, 099 25, 099 
Received ens ee : a 52, 3: 55, 058 55, 364 | 58, 500 | 61, 500 
a i ee oe te Golsatiutéw we 1h 52, 748 55, 436 59, 500 62, 500 
EE EE cn 5 nic chagieanmeeesaneny eae 1 23, 861 1 26,171 26, 099 25, 099 | 24, 099 

Number of assistant U.S. attorneys_.......-..-.-..-- 594 581 589 617 | 648 

Caseload per assistant U.S. attorney.........-.---.- 129 | 137 138 133 | 128 

Cases terminated per assistant U.S. attorney_._._--- 87 91 94 94 90 

Matters | 
SnTIenT TORMNININIRIIS O0 WOO ook condcsnwaien akaeecin 27, 138 26, 736 25, 164 23, 442 22, 500 
RNS 56k nee anbachdnamwiawaaheauel 123, 985 133, 107 138, 541 145, 000 | 151, 500 
i ea 77, 416 80, 066 85, 821 91, 500 | 97, 100 
Pending end of year. .....-.--.---.- bidwoaltdbkead 26,736 | 25,110 23, 442 22, 000 | 21, 500 


1 Adjusted to reflect changes in statistics previously reported. 


TABLE 3—D.—Criminal trials in U.S. district courts 





Fiscal year Total crim- Criminal Criminal 
inal trials court trials jury trials 
1957 i 4,503 1, 756 2, 747 
1958 4, 583 1, 897 2, 686 
1959 3, 062 1, 166 1, 896 
ESTIMATED 
1960 : ‘ 3, 500 1, 500 2,000 
1961 4, 500 2, 000 2, 500 
Financial summary 
Collections without 
Collected in cases ictual suit or prose- 
cution 
Fi ea r 
Fines Forfei- | Penalties | Other civil Total Criminal Civil 
tures judgments 
1957 $4, 745,024 | $220,791 | $222,855 |$14, 285, 199 |$19, 473, 869 | $349,595 | $16, 268, 755 
1958 4, 845, 527 183, 322 128, 250 8 , 224 13, 397, 323 314, 181 15, 476, 356 
1959 4, 364, 198 250, S77 192,873 | 15 3,817 | 20,071, 765 532, 060 14, 554, 127 
| | 
ESTIMATED 
1960 $4, 500, 000 | $325,000 | $260,000 |$16, 200,000 |$21, 285,000 | $625,000 | $15, 000, 000 
1961 5, 000,000 | 400, 000 325, 000 | 18, 200, 000 | 23, 925, 000 725, 000 16, 000, 000 
| | 1 i | 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Crawford, do you have a general statement with 
regard to this? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I have a statement with regard to the justification 
in detail as to each increase. 

I would like to begin with respect to personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr, Crawrorp. Under “Personal services” we have requested 2 
additional attorney positions and 34 additional clerical positions. 

We have deducted from the antic ipe ated cost of those : additional po- 
sitions $67,360. The reason for that is that if those positions were 
authorized effective July 1 of 1960, it would take us from 2 to 4 
months to get the personnel on duty, so that the entire salaries would 
not be expended during this next fiscal year. 

The justification for the increased personnel i is based upon the fol- 
lowing factors: 

We are unable at this time to fully perform the responsibilities 
assigned to us under the statutes in the U.S. attorneys’ offices as the 
legal representatives of the United States. 

In order to avoid an increase or a requested increase for more per- 
sonnel, we have evaluated each district constantly throughout the past 
year. We have removed positions from some districts and re assigned 
them to others where the need was more urgent. 

We have endeavored to reduce expenses in every category of our 
operations, and we have been quite effective in some phases of our 
reduction of expenses program. 

In others that are noncontrollable by us, the anticipated expenses 
have increased beyond what we estimated, such as in litigative ex- 
penses and re port ing services. 

We have visited our offices throughout the past year. I have per- 
sonally visited 30 of them. We have reorganized ‘them at eve ry Op- 
portunity tor increase their efficiency. 

I think we are now at the point where we no longer at this time 
can improve our efficiency and reduce expenditures beyond the point 
they are now. 

_ It is necessary for us, to properly represent the United States, to 
have these additional positions. 

As an example, in the southern district of California, which is one 
of our two largest offices, we are unable today to take care of the neces- 
sary criminal work in that district. We are keeping abreast of the 
so-called “jail cases,” the cases where a defendant might be in cus- 
tody, and under the Constitution of the United States we must bring 
that defendant to trial within a reasonable time. 

Ilowever, the complicated mail-fraud cases which are in various 
stages of investigation are being neglected primarily because of in- 
adequate personnel to meet the need. 

We propose among these 22 attorney positions to place 2 of those 
assistants in the Criminal Division of Southern California. 

Furthermore, in southern California, as an example in San Diego, 
we have prese ‘ntly only two assistants there. We have two full-time 
judges in San Diego and one retired judge who is available. 

By placi ing another assistant in San Diego we would be able to 
decrease the expenditures with respect to travel and the loss of time 
in travel from Los Angeles to San Diego. 

With respect to our endeavors to reduce our budgetary expenses 
within our own appropriation this past year, we have tighter ec up 
on the expenditures of funds in several categories. 
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As an example, we have practically eliminated overtime pay. We 
have reduced the number of special assistants from 26 to 3. We 
are requiring the U.S. attorneys to absorb the work at every oppor- 
tunity in their offices without putting on additional people. 

With regard to travel, we are turning down about half of the 
travel requests we receive in my office to travel outside the districts, 

We have done that to this point without decreasing the efficiency 
of our offices. For instance, it has been common practice in years 
past, where new men needed to be indoctrinated in Lands Division 
work, to bring them back to Washington for indoctrination by the 
Lands Division. 

We are now having these new men sent to an adjoining district, 
where the lands w ork is heavy for indoctrination there, which re- 
sults in a savings with regard to the actual time away from their offices 

and certainly a savings w vith respect to their travel time and expenses. 

Furthermore, as another example of what we have done to reduce 
expenditures and to avoid requests for even more attorneys and secre- 
taries than we have asked for is this: On several occasions we required 
the U.S. attorney to travel as a guard with the U.S. marshal in order 
to get from one point to another where his services were needed. 

We recently this last week authorized an assistant U.S. attorney to 
travel with a U.S. marshal as a guard transferring prisoners to our 
penitentiary in Leavenworth to interview a witness. 

By doing that we have avoided the additional cost of travel for the 
U.S. attorney and the assistant. 

On another instance a U.S. attorney traveled back to this city as 
a guard with a marshal in order to attend to some ver y pressing legal 
matters that were before the Department of Justice. 

Our administrative attorneys are visiting now and surveying each 
U.S. attorney’s office once a year in ane ffort to kee “p Our operations in 
a high state of efficiency, to reduce expense wherever possible, and to 
cut the caseload back to the bare minimum. 


MISCELLANEOUS PERSONNEL COST 


Our next item on the personal ser ress has to do with the civil serv- 
ice mandatory promotions, listed as “Ramspeck promotions.” That 
is an item of $52,725. That does < include the 56 additional per- 
sonnel which we have requested because we anticipate that very few, 
if any, Ramspeck promotions will be made in those new positions dur- 
ing the next year. 

The lapse adjustment is $19,825, and the savings of 1 less workday 
is $40,500. This results in an overall increase in our 01 personal 
services of $194,000. 

TRAVEL 


Our next item is in our “Travel.” The amount needed to equal our 
1959 cost is $45,500. The travel funds for the additional positions, 56 
additional positions, would amount to $12,600. This was arrived at on 
the per capita cost with reference to travel on our present standards 
It works out to about $225 each, for a total of $12.600. 

It would be unrealistic to request the addition of 56 new personnel 
without providing for the increased related costs with respect to 
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equipment and travel and such matters as that. That is the reason 
that the $12,600 for travel is in there. 

The antic ip? ated increase in workload requires an estimate : $25,600 
for travel. This is with regard to the travel necessary to handle 
ine reasingly heavy court dockets. The total is $83,700 for our ine rease 
in our 02 category of travel. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


With respect to the communication se rvices, here again we have esti- 
mated the per capita cost per person and the estimated increased cost 
for communication because of the 56 additional positions as $12,000, 
Antic ipate “«d) increase in wor kload will require an ack litional $27 500 for 
a total of $39,300 in communication. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


On printing and reproduction: this is largely with regard to briefs 
and matters of that nature. The amount needed to equal our 1959 
cost. is $8,600. The anticipated increase in workload requires 361.400 
for a total of $70,000. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Under our item 07, other contractual services, the amount necessary 
to equal our 1959 cost. is ST0.200. The items are listed there showing 
the following: Recording fees const: antly rising’ ti hroughout the coun- 
try. For instance, where we find it necessary to record one of our 
judgments in a State court we pay a fee to the court clerk. Those fees 
have been nominal, some as low as 10 or 15 cents. We find they are 
rising to 25 cents in some instances and higher in others. That 
increase is $10,000. 

For interpreters the increase we anticipate is about $5,000. 

The need for interpreters is great in New Mexico, Arizona, southern 
California, and northern California. 

On reporting services we estimate an Increase of about S1LO0.000, 

This item in advertising, which is primarily where we adve ‘rtise in 
foreclosure matters, is the cost to us in newspaper coverage. We 
anticipate an increase here of about 85.000. 

Repairs to mechanical equipment and furniture: we estimate an 
increase of about $9,100. 

In eve Fy instance where we cai 
equipment rather than to replace i 

The Federal employees bait: Insurance program, which was ap- 
a September 28, 1959, will amount to $3,700 for the additional 


} positions and $105,300 for the personne! we now have on board, 


Be a total of $308.300. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


With regard to our 08 categories, supplies and materials, we 


again 
have estimated on a per ¢ ‘apit a basis approximate ly S50 per person for 
a total of $2,800. 





we are endeavoring to repair 
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EQUIPMENT 


On our equipment: We are here asking for the necessary equipment 
to provide proper facilities for the additional 56 employees, and that 
amounts to $22,870. 

Incidentally, that amount of $22,870 does include typewriters. 

We are not asking for additional adding machines, additional dic- 
tating machines, or addition: il transe ribers { this year. We feel we can 
repair and operate the ones we now have in service without an increase 
in those three categories, and the savings shown there are at the 
right-hand side of the page. 

Under typewriters: We are asking for 75 electric typewriters, which 
is the same number we asked for last year. I respect fully request 
that you note the minus $10,000 opposite electric typewriters. That 
is a typographical error. It is in there by accident. It does not 
affect the total. It may be stricken without readjusting the figures. 

The other type writers last year: We asked for 75 manual and this 
year we are asking for 25 manual, resulting in a saving of $10,000. 

We feel that with this request we can get by next year with the 
repairs to the old typewriters and these additional ones. Therefore 
we have reduced the expenditure there by $10,000. 

Photocopy machines: We request the same number at the same ex- 
pense as we did during 1960, $8,125. We are requesting the same 
amount for the same number during 1961 

Furniture in Post Office controlled buildings and GSA controlled 
buildings amounts to $24,000 and $32,400. 

I want to emph: size at this point that that isa ve ry bare minimum. 

In that amount we are not asking for the carpets and divans. We 
are asking primarily for file ¢ ‘abinets and bookeases. We can get by 
with old desks and things of that nature, but we do find it essential that 
we have a proper place to store our increasing volumes through acces- 
sions and to see to it that they are not damaged. 


CONDITION OF FURNITURE IN ATTORNEYS’ OFFICES 


The furniture in most of the U.S. attorneys’ offices is deplorable. 
Some of our furniture has been in use since 1900. 

J have been in several offices where I have seen scotch tape across 
cracks on upholstered furniture. I have seen scotch tape down the 
sides of the secretarial desks to avoid the ripping of the secretary’s 
hose. 

I have seen furniture which has been discarded by the other offices 
of the U.S. someeneete and retrieved by our U.S. attorneys. 

A common igercenb 1 providing furniture to the U.S. attorneys’ 
office is for a U.S. attorney to wait patiently outside the judge’s cham- 
bers while he dine ‘ards his old furniture. 

With regard to our library equipment, we are asking there for the 
same amount as we did last year. 

Mr. Rooney. What office was that in, Mr. Crawford ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The example of waiting for the equipment outside 
the judge’s chamber ? 

Mr. Roonry. The de »plor: able furniture you spoke of ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. As an example I was recently in the U.S. attorney’s 
office for the eastern district of New York. 
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In that office I noticed a divan which had four split places with the 
stuffing coming out. I noticed one chair where the upholst ering was 
completely destroyed by wear and tear. There were desks in some of 
the secretaries’ offices that were barely serviceable. Some were of the 
well-type nature where the typewriters would back against the side, 
They were not of the pedestal type which is now in common use. 

In the U.S. attorney’s office in Indian: polis, Ind., I would say that 
this office gives a very poor impression, not at all within the dignity of 
the USS. attorney. ‘The furniture there is at least 25 years old. It 
is scarred, ragged, and splintering. The rug is discolored and worn, 
In some of these offices we have removed the rugs. The only office 
where we permit rugs are in the U.S. attorney’s office and not in those 
of his assistants. 

We have removed the rugs to prevent injury to visitors because of 
the dilapid: ated condition of the rugs. Many of them have been in 
service for over 30 years and there is an extreme amount of wear 
and tear. 

T found in some offices that the U.S. attorney’s office itself is in rea- 
sonably good condition, but the offices of their assistants and secre- 
taries are absolutely deplorable in many, many instances. 

Our objective, in an endeavor to save funds, and in an endeavor to 
put the money where we feel it is most necessary, and that is with 
regard to our personnel expenses, has been to reduce the amount of 
our request here to only the amounts we have set forth of $24,000 for 
the Post Office controlled buildings and the sum of $32,000 for the 
GSA controlled buildings. 

As I see it that will cover the instances with regard to bookcases 
and filing cabinets and permit some repairs and some few replace 
ments to the other furniture. 

In our library equipment : the amount to $50,000. 

Continuations, which is keeping up our Federal codes, our Federal 
reporters, and our State reporters where we have provided them, 
will amount to $115,000. 

Miscellaneous items, which is primarily in regard to textbooks: 
for instance in lands condemnation work where the work is extreme. 
We anticipate $12,605 here which is an increase of $2,210. 

We have found that providing the U.S. Attorney with some of these 
textbooks and research volumes has been of great aid in the repre- 
sentation of the United States and results in a savings many times 
over above expenditures. 


GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


On our grants, subsidies, and contributions, here again the manda- 
tory retirement contributions for 56 additional positions is $13,100 
and for the normal increases $7,400. That. brings this to a total of 
$20,500. 

In item 15, taxes and assessments 


REDUCTION IN CIVIL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. Before you proceed with that, I should like to ask 
about this very substantial request for 56 additional positions. The 
number of increases which you referred to as due to anticipated in- 
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crease in workload prompts me to inquire since we have been in- 
formed by the U.S. courts that civil business is off 14 percent, how 
does that drop in civil business affect you? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Might I inquire, sir, whether they were referring 
to civil business in the entire court or just the Gove rmment elvil busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Rooney. Their civil business. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Government civil business, Mr. Chairman, has 
not reduced to that extent. 

Mr. Rooney. But Government civil business has been reduced, has 
it not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Last year we filed more civil cases and terminated 
more than we oe in the year before. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask you that. I asked you whether or not 
your civil cases were off. 

" Mr. Anpretra. Off 3.24 percent. 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1959 according to page 21-5 of your justifications, 
your civil cases filed decreased by 537 cases. 

" Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Your civil matters received decreased by 1,034 mat- 
ters. Are your own figures correct ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. T hose figures are correct, si 

Mr. Rooney. In your proceedings before grand jury last year they 
were off, too, were they not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL 1959 WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. You are not so good at prognosticating future busi- 
ness, are you ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I believe that I can do it within reason, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Roonry. Were you here last year, Mr. Crawford ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Roonry. Last year when you were here you told us your an- 
ticipated figures for 1959 in civil cases received was 26,000. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not have my 

Mr. Roonry. I am looking at your justifications. You can look over 
my shoulder if you want. 

‘Mr. Crawrorp. If that is what it shows that is what I said, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Take a look at it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Actually your civil cases filed in 1959 turned out to 
be but 24,036. Is that correct q 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to proceedings before grand juries you 
told us you were going to have 16,000 proceedings before grand juries. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would like to correct that. I might have said I 
anticipated that many. 
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Mr. Rooney. Exactly. I am talking about your prognostication, 
You are basing a lot of the taxpayers’ money on your prognostica- 
tions. You said 16,000 proceedings. Is that correct / 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It turned out that you had but 15,397. Is that right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now with regard to civil matters received not on 
court docket, you told the committee in justifying your request. for 
money last year that you expected 35,000 such matters. Correct ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It turned out that you had but 31,626; is that right, 
Mr. Crawford ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 


FURNITURE IN GSA BUILDINGS 


Mr. Roonry. What about this furniture in GSA buildings? You 
have it both ways here. Explain that to us, if you will, please. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Under the present regulations, it is necessary for 
the Department of Justice to furnish the offices of the U.S. attorneys 
in both the Post Office-controlled and GSA-eontrolled buildings. We 
have the two types. At one time we of course looked to the Post 
Office and the GSA, who are our landlords, as the agencies to furnish 
that furniture. That no longer is the case. It is therefore necessary 
for us to provide the necessary furniture to all of our own offices and 
to make replacements. Much of the furniture we have is almost 
nonusable. In many instances it is 25 to 30 years of age. In many 
instances it is nonserviceable. It must be replaced in the instances 
of extreme necessity. 

Furthermore, we have this situation confronting us: Our libraries 
are growing, even if we do not add new research volumes, by the ac- 
cessions to the reporters. As long as the courts render decisions, our 
libraries will orTrow. It is necessary to provide bookeases for those 
libraries. If we stack those books 


REDUCTION OF CIVIL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. To get back to your workload figures, I do not think 
I made a comparison with regard to civil cases filed and a couple of 
other items as between last year, 1959 ind the year before, 1958. Is 
it not the fact that in civil cases filed, paiad nie before grand juries, 
and civil matters received not on a dockets, your 1959 actual 
figures were below the 1958 figures4 Isthat correct / 


Mr. Crawrorp. They may have been, sir. I do not have those fig- 


ures, I would like to explain that. 


Mr. Rooney. If you will turn to page 21-14 of this year’s justifi- 


cations—— 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sil 

Mr. Rooney. Take a look at those three items, if you will: am I 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 
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BASIS OF ESTIMATE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to your travel request, you say you want 
$19,600 as travel funds for 56 additional positions. 

Mr. CrawForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it your intention to have the 34 requested additional 
clerks in travel status ? 

Mr. CrawForp. No, sir. . 

Mr. Roonry. But you are asking for funds for 56 additional posi- 
tions. These are the 56 positions you talk about—34 clerks, 22 lawyers. 
Right ? Aig 

Mr. Crawrorb. Yes,sir. May I explain it? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely, if you can. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We took the overall number of people on board, 
divided into our travel, and came up with a figure of $225 per person. 
IT think that is the most realistic endeavor we can make to estimate 
that. We then multiplied that times 56, and we came up with $12,600. 
We could have taken the number of attorneys we had and divided 
that into the amount of travel, but that would not have been quite 
so realistic because in some instances clerks must travel with an at- 
torney to a place of holding court where there is no clerk. So that is 
the average per person that we are spending for travel. Obviously, a 
great many of those people do not travel at all. Many of them 
travel quite a bit. 

Mr. Roonry. Most of them donot travel. Is that not the fact ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Most of the clerks do not travel, and I would say 
most of the assistants do not. 

Mr. Roonry. This travel request is based on the inclusion of peo- 
ple who mostly do not travel. Right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir; no more than the present travel is based 
upon that. We know how much it cost us to travel in 1959. We took 
the average number of personnel on board during 1959 and divided 
into that total, which gave us an average of $225 per person. 

In assigning these positions, some of the new positions would prob- 
ably travel more than the average and some under the average. Some 
would not travel at all. That all goes into the base that we use to 
determine the $225. 

[ think that is the most reasonable way to estimate the amount of 
additional funds for travel. If we had not done that we would not 
have been realistic to this committee in estimating the charge or the 
request for additional travel funds. There will be additional travel. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Crawford. 





WORKLOAD BY DISTRICT 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Crawford, in the last couple of years I have asked 
for a chart—I asked for it in the last session of the 85th Congress and 
in the first session of this Congress—by districts which gives the filings 
and the whole story of the district business. Will you provide one of 
those this year ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will provide one. 
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Mr. Bow. Why did you not provide one this time? You know I 
have asked for it the last 2 years. Why can we not have these things 
in the hearings so we can take a look at them ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Perhaps I have something which will suffice. May 
I see the chart you are referring to? 

Mr. Bow. I should think if we ask for them each year, you would 
come up with them and not have to ask for them and get them later 
on after the hearings are over. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I can give you this information. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have a chart ready for us? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not have the chart, but I have the information 
in a booklet. 

Mr. Bow. Let us have a chart so we can get it in the record. 

Mr. Crawrorp. All the information contained in the chart comes 
from this, and I have the figures here by district. It is contained in 
this booklet, Mr. Congressman. That information and more is in that 
report. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have a page prepared like that. If I hap- 
pen to be here next year, depending upon certain circumstances, I 
wish you would have one prepared if you are here, too, which may 
depend on certain circumstances, when you appear before us so we can 
have the picture. This does not give us a very good picture by dis- 
tricts and what is going on and a comparison of who is doing his job 
and who is not. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Crawrorp. May I explain one point, Mr. Congressman ¢ 
Mr. Bow. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF GRAND JURY CASES 


Mr. Crawrorp. The committee talked to me about why the reduc- 
tion in grand jury cases. That, I think, is an example of what we 
have done to improve the efficiency of our operation. ‘That reduction 
in grand jury cases did not come about because there were fewer cases 
than the year before which would have gone to the grand jury on the 
same basis. It came about because of this: We found out by visiting 
some of these districts that in cases where a defendant desires to waive 
indictment and waive appearance before the grand jury and enter a 
plea to an information, the U.S. attorney was nonetheless taking the 
case to the grand jury. That isa waste of time. We have encouraged 
U.S. attorneys to terminate that practice. We have instructed them 
that whenever a defendant advises that he is willing to waive grand 
jury presentment, unless there are some extenuating circumstances 
why that case should be presented to the grand jury, when the de- 
fendant is willing to plead guilty anyway to an information filed 
by the U.S. attorney, not to take it to the grand j jury. 

That accounts for a substantial decrease in the grand jury cases, 
If it had not been for the 

Mr. Bow. Just a minute, Mr. Crawford. The proceedings before 
grand juries for 1959 numbered 15,397. Right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Which is a reduction over the 1958 figure. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You show estimated for 1960 an increase, and for 1961 a 
substantial increase. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are you abandoning that procedure ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir. The reason for that is this: If we are 
able to have these 56 additional positions and increase the effective 
operation of our officers, we will then get into the more complicated 
types of case where pleas of guilty and waiver of grand jury are much 
less likely. I anticipate that if we have these additional positions, 
we will have during fiscal year 1961 approximately 16,500 proceedings 
before grand juries. If we do not have the additional positions, I 
would estimate that it would be somewhere around 15,500. 

That is the result, I think, of the more effective law enforcement 
program which would be related precisely to the increased persons 
working in behalf of the Government, investigating and prosecuting 
these cases. 

With regard to the—— 

Mr. Bow. Just a minute, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. May I explain one other point, sir, I want to show 
you exactly what this does when we reduce the number of proceedings 
before a grand jury. It saves money to the Government through the 
judiciary because we then have the grand jurors in session a shorter 
period of time. We save their per diem and we save their travel. 
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Mr. Bow. But, Mr. Crawford, you are going around in circles, so 
far as I am concerned. You were telling us a few minutes ago how 
you had reduced these, and you are now telling us how you save money 
by it. Then in the next column you say, “Give us more people and we 
will have more before the grand jury and costs are going up again. 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir. If we have more people it will not be 
primarily to have more cases before the grand jury. 

Mr. Bow. That is why you said we would be getting to the 16,500. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir, we will; but that is a collateral matter, 
sir. We will be prosecuting, investigating, and performing our duties 
as the legal representatives of the United States more effectively, 
which means we will bring more criminals to the bar of justice and 
more before the grand jury. 

Mr. Congressman, you very seldom receive a plea of guilty in a 
complic: ited mail fraud type of case or conspiracy. The young boy 
under a Dyer Act violation, and that type of thing, generally enters a 
plea of guilty. We are covering those cases, I think, \ very adequately. 
We are not covering as adequately as we could, or would like to, the 
more complicated types of crimes where we are less likely to receive 
pleas of guilty and less likely to receive waivers of grand jury 
presentments. 


REDUCTIONS IN WORKLOAD—SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Bow. Let us go to the southern district of California in the 
records you have there. What were your filings in criminal matters 
for fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They were 1,796. 

Mr. Bow. What were your filings in civil cases ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. 1,007. 

Mr. Bow. That is one of the places you are going to ask for assist- 
ants, is it not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Your filings in criminal cases in 1959 fiscal year were 
1,796. i 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What were the filings in 1958 ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. 1,858. 

Mr. Bow. So you had not quite 100 more. You had more in 1958 
than you had in 1959. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; unfortunately, that is true. 

Mr. Bow. Your civil filings in 1959 were 1,007. What were they in 
L958 ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. 1,107. 

Mr. Bow. So you had exactly 100 less filings in 1959 than you had 
in 1958. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is true, sir. 

I want to correct that situation. May I explain the reason for that ? 

Mr. Bow. I think it deserves some explanation. I just want to say 
I visited with the district attorney of the southern district for quite 
a while, within the last month or so. He is a very fine district at- 
torney out there. He told me a great deal about the troubles. I 
went through the offices. I think I know something about their prob- 
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lem in the southern district. You are fortunate to have a lawyer of 
the standing of Mr. Waters. I am sure he is serving at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice. He should some day be a Federal judge. Now, if 
you can explain some of these matters, I would like to have it. 

Mr. Rooney. I havea few more for him to explain. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would be most pleased to explain anything I am 
capable of explaining. 

Mr. Bow. OK. Let’s have it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In the Southern District of California we have 
approximately 6,000 land condemnation tracts pending. That is 
one-fourth of the land acquisition work in our entire operation. It 
was falling terribly behind. We reassigned personnel to that division 
to bolster that up, and then we fell behind in civil and criminal. In 
the tax work in that district we have three attorneys handling all the 
criminal and civil tax work in the Southern District of California. 
We have taken an attorney from the civil division and the criminal 
division and assigned them to the more pressing tax work in order to 
accomplish and meet the increased workload in that district. 

I am confident, Mr. Congressman, since you have recently been in 
that district, that you are well aware of the great increase in popula- 
tion there. That indicates to some extent the cor responding potential 
workload. 

Mr. Bow. That increase has been going on for some time but, in 
spite of the increase in population, you had a slight decrease in the 
filings, both in criminal and civil work—just a minute, please, Mr. 
Crawford. As Mr. Rooney said, you have had an opportunity to 
make some pretty long and loud speeches this afternoon. Let us get 
a word in edgewise, please. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. You will admit, then, that this growing population has 
been going on but your filings are coming down ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 


RETENTION OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Bow. Is not one of your real problems in this being able to hold 
on to assistant district attorneys? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that not one of your major problems? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And recruiting the right kind of young men to go in at 
the salaries we are able to pay them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You cannot put it any better than he does. Just say 
yesorno. He is doing it beautifully for you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I agree. 

Mr. Bow. This is one of your real problems. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. At what salary does a young lawyer now enter the district 
attorney’s office in the districts 

Mr. Crawrorp. We endeavor to enter them on duty at $5,500. 

Mr. Bow. How does that compare to what the young men are get- 
ting when they leave the better law schools, the type you like to pick 
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up, when they go into private firms? Have you made a survey of 
that ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Bow. What does that aver age ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. In the Los Angeles area our salaries are between 
$100 and $200 per month less than the entrance salaries of those boys. 
In southern New York they are entering on duty now at $7,000 in 
private law firms right out of law school, as an example. 

Mr. Bow. What is your turnover among those young men? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Turnover per year runs around 25 to 30 percent. 
Among the younger men it runs as high as 40 and 50 percent. 

Mr. Bow. If you had continuity of service, you would increase pro- 
duction considerably, would you not? 

Mr. Crawrorv. This would increase the experience level and in- 
crease productivity ; yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF FURNITURE—-HEADQUARTERS AND FIELD 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Crawford, you have given us the story of the condi- 
tion of the district attorneys’ offices all over the country. How about 
your own office here in Washington, Is that in pretty good shape ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir, it is. I propose only to add one assistant 
and one secretary there. 

Mr. Bow. I mean your furniture and fixtures. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir, it is in excellent shape. 

Mr. Bow. That is true of everything down here at the Washington 
level, is it not? You are pretty well furnished. Your fixtures are 
pretty nice. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. The further you get from Washington—— 

Mr. Bow. Maybe we have been putting too much money in at the 
Washington level and not enough out in the field. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not from our office, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What do you have to say about that, Mr. Andretta? Do 
we spend too much money in Washington ? 

Mr. Anprerra. We are in a relatively new building. The furniture 
in there has been there for 25 years. Most of it is in good shape; some 
of it is excellent. 

Mr. Bow. How much are you asking for furniture for Wash- 
ington this year? 

Mr. Anpretra. About $7,000 because, as I mentioned before after 
25 years you have to have some replacements. 

Mr. Bow. Maybe that 25-year-old stuff is better than they have out 
in the field. Maybe they can have some of that. 

Mr. Anprerra. Actually, Mr. Bow, we are going to have a little to 
say about it now. Up to now we have had to rely on GSA and Post 
Office. We go to them and say, “We need this,” and they say, “We 
are sorry, we have no money.” It has been that way, as far as I 
know, for over 25 years. 

Mr. Bow. You think that is the reason these offices are rundown ? 

Mr. Anprerra. We have never had that responsibility until re- 
cently. This is the second year we are supposed to buy our own 
furniture. Maybe we can do a little better if we get some money. 
Up until now we have had to rely on GSA and Post. Office. As I 
say, we have never gotten much from them. 
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Mr. Bow. Be sure to get that chart for me, and I would like to 
compare it right down the line. Just as we have found in one dis- 
trict, it would have been important to have that information before 
us for all of them. 

Mr. Chairman, when we ask for that information, it ought to come 
up without our having to ask for it every year. 

Mr. Rooney. I agree with you, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Did I hear you say you were going to put two people 
in your office ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Here in Washington ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; one attorney and one secretary. 

Mr. Rooney. Two people? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Out of these 56? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerra. You do not mean out of this U.S. attorneys’ appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You are talking about the U.S. attorney’s office for 
the District of Columbia, I believe. 

Mr. Anpretra. No. He means your own office. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of your own office. 

Mr. Crawrorp. My own office has had no increase in personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow was talking about your own office. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I thought he was talking about the U.S, attorney’s 
office for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Roonry. He was talking about your office, 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir. I misunderstood that. 

Mr. Bow. I was talking about your office here in Washington. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In my office I added two tables when I came in here, 
and I took them both as refinished tables from the basement of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it pretty nice down there ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The basement ? 

Mr. Rooney. No, your office. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; very nice. I inherited it, and I am very 
pleased with it. 

DECREASES IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. Now let us get back to some figures which might have 
some bearing on this ambitious program and all these items entitled 
“Anticipated Increase in W orkload.’ 

In 1959 you had 31,328 criminal cases filed. Is that right? Page 
91-14. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We had almost 40.000 criminal cases filed in 1953. did 
we not / 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; about 38,000 or 39,000. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to civil cases filed last year, 1959, it is 
about the same as the number of civil cases filed in 1957. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. A little more; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. No. Take the ruler. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I believe there were more filed in 1959 than in 1957, 
but it is about the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. About the same. And in 1953, about the same; right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. In 1959 you had many less criminal jury trials, did 
you not, than in the year before ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You had 1,896 as compared with 2,686 the previous 
year ; correct ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And lower than the year 1957 ; right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. 1,896 in 1959 as compared with 2,747 in 1957; right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Even if we were to take your estimation—we have 
now learned that we cannot very well depend on your estimates of 
anticipated business, but if we were to take your figure, in 1960, the 


current year, you will have had 2,000 criminal jury trials as compared 
with 2,747 in 1957; right ? 


Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Even if we were to take your figure for 1961 from your 
crystal ball, the figure you anticipate in criminal jury trials in 1961 
would still be a couple of hundred cases less than you had in 1957; 
right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now let us take criminal court trials. These are the 
nonjury trials, are they not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you had but 1,166, did you not ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. The year before, 1958 fiscal year, you had 1,897. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Even if we were to take your figure for the current 
year, that figure would be less by almost 400 than the number you 
had in 1958 ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes sir; but more than in 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, I will grant that; but at the same time, if you 
were to use your crystal ball on 1961, you will be but what? 

Mr. Crawrorp. 2.000. 

Mr. Roonry. Some of which take how long, a half hour? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Some take a half hour. Some take half a year. 

Mr. Rooney. But very few take half a year, right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is true, fortunately. 

Mr. Rooney. You would have but 2,000 as compared with 1,897 in 
1958. 

That is all. 

Mr. Crawrorp. May I explain some of that, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Sure. Goright on. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not believe the number of cases tried is a proper 
index as to the effectiveness and the workload in an office. The 
better a case is prepared for trial, the more likelihood it will not be 
tried. 
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We are overlooking two very important things. One is, the crim- 
inal matters being received by our offices are increasing. We are 
unable to keep abreast of them. 

We are also overlooking the increase in tax len cases. We are 
overlooking the increase in land condemnation work. We are over- 
looking the increased terminations. 

Yes, sir; the number of civil cases filed has reduced, but the num- 
ber of civil terminations and the number of criminal terminations 
has increased. We have been reducing the pending base 

Mr. Rooney. Stop right there. You say that the number of crim- 
inal terminations has increased? Just take a look at this, your own 
chart. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that indicate anything like that 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Rooney. These is no comparison in the number of cases termi- 
nated between 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1959. Right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is a comparison, yes, sir. The criminal cases 
terminated in 1959 rises. Do you see the upper right-hand line there‘ 

Mr. Roonry. I am comparing this peak with this peak. You do 
not get down to the 1959 level until you come in here. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Until 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Is what I said at the outset correct, when ] 
interrupted ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I may have misunderstood you. I thought you in- 
cluded 1956 and 1957 in your statement. 

Mr. Rooney. I went to either 1956 or 1957. Let us start de novo. 

In 1953, 1954, and 1955, you had far more criminal cases termi- 
nated in the U.S. attorneys’ offices than in 1959: is that correct ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; but I think those earlier years include 
the wetback cases, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not care what kind of cases they included, these 
are your own figures. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is a difference. 

Mr. Roonry. This is your own chart. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is true. 

Mr. Roonry. Now let us take a comparison on civil cases term 
nated in U.S. attorneys’ offices as bet ween 1956 and 1959. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Were there not more ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. There were more in 1959 than there were in the past 
2 years, but it looks as if there were about the same number in 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. That is exactly what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir: but going back to 1955 and 1954. there 
were even more terminations. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. May I explain the reason for that / 

Mr. Rooney. If you want to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The reason for the high increase in termin il 10] S 





civil cases in 1954 and 1955 was because of the reduction in the pending 
matters which had been in the office for several vears. Most of thos 
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matters were not too difficult to terminate. That is when the big 
progress was made in case terminations. The more or less easier ones 
to terminate were gotten out of the way first. Now the pending back- 
log is more difficult to reduce. We are down to a hard core. 

The encouraging thing to me is the fact that now our terminations 
are going back up. We have reached the hard core and the termina- 
tions are going back up. 

Last year we filed 31,328 criminal cases, and we terminated 30,929. 
That shows why the figure is going up. But if you look back and see 
what we did in 1958, we terminated only 29,806. So our criminal 
terminations increased, as did our civil terminations. They increased 
to 22,942 in 1958 and 24,507 in 1959. 


INCREASE IN AMOUNTS COLLECTED 


Furthermore, I think one very important fact is that as a result 
of this we increased the collections to the Government last year by 
approximately 20 percent over the previous year. We brought into 
the Treasury of the United States approximately $6 million more 
than we did in 1958, I believe because of this extreme effort put forth 
on the part of the U.S. attorneys. 

That effort is fairly well reflected by the fact that our people gave 
up their leave which they had earned, and ey j remees overtime the 
equivalent, very conservatively, of 70 man-years. They did the work 

easily of 70 : additional people. We cannot continue under those con- 
ditions too much longer. 

The important thing is that we filed more cases and terminated more 
cases and collected more money. 

One of the reasons the civil work has fallen off is because of the 
increased work in criminal and lands, which has required us to give 
our immediate attention to those fields. I feel with the additional 
posit ions our civil work will pick up. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Crawford. 


CASES FILED IN U.S. ATTORNEYS’ OFFICES 
Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record this chart, 


showing cases filed in the U.S. attorneys’ offices. 
(The chart referred to follows: ) 
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HISTORY OF EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with this great difference between 1953, 
when there were so many more criminal cases filed, and 1959, we did 
not have any office such as yours in the Department of Justice then, 
did we? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We did? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who was that, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretra. I do not remember anyone. 

Mr. Patmer. Jim Browning. 

Mr. Roonry. Not back as far as 1953 ? 

Mr. Parmer. 1954, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to 1953 fiscal year. You are down 
there with how many people, Mr. Crawford ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. 1 have two, plus three administrative attorneys 
who work for our office and the marshals. 

Mr. Roonry. How many lawyers do you have? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Two plus three administrative attorneys. 

Mr. Roonry. How many clerks and stenographers ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Four. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much. 


Untirep Sratres MARSHALS 


The second part of this appropriation concerns the U.S. marshals. 
The details with regard thereto are to be found under tab 22. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


They indicate that the request is in the amount of $9,962,000 which 
would be an increase of $419,000 over the amount appropriated for 
U.S. marshals in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 22-1 through 22-9 
of the the justifications. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
EI, a cccleetsithitensihnili ach eens Eeatttanictaieniciatepmcaasesnas are 
a tiscali dghatlie Se llc til eld neni ins tls tl 9, 962, 000 


I ae ich wien des ges albils delatieleniestn Gat cidestindL ible h instead Mita 419, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $9,962,000 will be required to meet the essential needs of 
the U.S. marshals’ offices in the fiscal year 1961. $6,831,000 will be needed for 
personal services to maintain the present staff, and $3,131,000 for other expenses. 
No additional positions are provided for in 1961. The increase exceeds the 
amount available by $419,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Increased court activities have been experienced over the past several years, 
and a continuous increase in such activities is anticipated. Greater demands are 
being made of the marshals for service in the courts, including more work with 
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grand and petit juries. Based upon present trends, and an expected increase 
in the number of juvenile offenders in 1960-61, it is anticipated that there will 
be an increase in the number of new cases filed. 

The work performed by marshals is such that frequently it cannot be accom- 
plished during the regularly scheduled tour of duty and it is necessary for them 
to work vast amounts of overtime. Frequently the service of process and 
execution of various writs and arrest warrants can be accomplished only in 
the evenings and on weekends. Certain types of process which require personal 
service can be served only when the persons are located, and often they cannot 
be found during regular working hours. Difficulties in serving process have also 
resulted from the general trend of population movement to suburban areas, 
which results in longer distances being traveled to effect service and in endeavors 
to make service. The necessity for overtime work is not limited to service of 
process ; it is also necessary in the transportation of prisoners, particularly when 
they are conveyed from the place of conviction to a penal institution for confine- 
ment. In many instances, these prisoner transportation trips must be made on 
weekends because the deputies are needed in the district during the week to assist 
in the service of process, to insure that the court may function without interrup- 
tion, to handle prisoners between the jail and courthouse, and to perform many 
other essential duties. 

The executive office for U.S. marshals is constantly striving for improvement in 
field management and administrative control. One highly successful means of 
achieving these goals has been the holding of regional conferences of U.S. 
marshals. These conferences are held annually, usually at Federal penal in- 
stitutions in different regions of the United States. They serve as a medium 
for the mutual exchange of ideas and the analysis of problems peculiar to all 
districts, and the agenda is developed in advance by the marshals. The con- 
ferences have brought about a better understanding of Department policies, 
improved management of their districts by the marshals, closer cooperation 
between districts, and improved service to the public. Prisoner transportation 
is generally combined with the trips to and from the conferences to minimize 
expenses. 

RISING TRAVEL COSTS DUE TO INCREASED ACTIVITIES 


The executive office initiated a coordinated system of prisoner transportation 
with a view to achieving maximum economy and eliminating the duplication of 
travel in prisoner transportation trips. Prisoner movements from each district 
are, to the extent possible, combined with those of other districts along the route 
on going and return trips. Without this program, prisoner transportation costs 
would be much greater. Even with a maximum degree of cooperation in com- 
bining prisoner trips, transportation costs are rising. This increase is attributed 
to the growing instances where group travel is not possible and to other factors, 
each of which is discussed more fully below. 

Prisoners in need of medical treatment, surgery, or hospital care are, whenever 
possible, immediately transferred to Federal penal institutions to avoid medical 
and hospital bills. In such cases, separate trips are necessary as the time element 
does not permit arrangements for group travel. 

The number of prisoners committed by the marshals is constantly increasing; 
also the number of defendants for whose custody the marshals are responsible. 
In addition to those committed to Federal penal institutions, many are placed 
on probation, some are diverted to local authorities, cases against some are dis- 
missed, and some defendants are not convicted. The marshals handled prison- 
ers a total of 184,157 times in 1959 as compared with 180,853 in 1958. 

The problems created by the ever-increasing number of prisoners handled by 
the marshals are augmented by a marked increase in the number of prisoners 
convicted of the more vicious crimes. In fact, over 80 percent of the prisoners 
confined in Federal penal institutions were convicted of crimes such as bank 
robbery, burglary, auto theft, counterfeiting, forgery, and violation of the drug 
laws. While such prisoners are in the marshals’ custody, they must be handled 
with maximum security which necessitates the utilization of more deputies. 

There has also been an increase in the number of prisoners removed from 
Federal and State penal institutions, particularly of the maximum security type, 


in habeas corpus proceedings. In 1959, 2,197 such removals were effected; in 


1958, 2,085; and in 1957, 1,499. All other types of removals reflect an upward 
trend. Of these, 1,675 were effected in 1959; 1,488 in 1958, and 1,332 in 1957. 
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There has been an increase in crime in the heavily populated areas and in 
the Western States where distances are greater. The greater distances traveled 
necessarily increase travel costs. 

The higher incidence in commitments of juveniles, and the special treatment 
accorded such offenders under the Juvenile Delinquency Act, adds considerably 
to transportation costs. Department of Justice regulations require the prompt 
commitment of juveniles to avoid their detention in local jails for an unreason- 
able period of time, and prescribe a 1-week time limit to effect their removals. 
This policy not only reflects the views of the Federal judges, but has been sup- 
ported for many years by Attorneys General. Such commitments necessitate 
individual trips, thereby offsetting savings of combined prisoner movements. 
Transporting female prisoners presents problems similar to those of trans- 
porting juveniles. Females should not travel with male prisoners; therefore, 
group travel of female prisoners is seldom feasible. 

Temporary commitments under the Youth Correctional Act (18 U.S.C. 5010 
(e)), the Adult Observation Act (18 U.S.C. 4208(b)), and the Mental Defec- 
tive Act (18 U.S.C. 4244 and 4246) add to transportation costs as (1) the time 
element frequently precludes making arrangements for group movements, and 
(2) each commitment involves two additional round trips to and from the 
designated facility, i.e., one round trip for examination purposes, one to pick 
up the defendant, and a third to commit him. Psychiatrists are not available at 
all of the major penal institutions; therefore, prisoners committed for diagnos- 
tic study under the Adult Observation Act of 1958 must be transported to insti- 
tutions where psychiatrists are available. Frequently, this necessitates travel- 
ing longer distances than are required for routine commitments. 

The Executive Office for U.S. Marshals inaugurated a 2-week training course 
for deputy marshals and chief deputy marshals which is designed to promote 
efficiency, effect economy in operations, and equip the deputies with a better 
understanding of their duties. The classes are conducted by Department 
personnel. 

Emphasis is placed on physical training, defensive tactics and judo, use of 
firearms, effective and efficient service or execution of process and Federal court 
orders, duties and responsibilities of deputies to the U.S. courts and to the 
public, arrest and transportation of prisoners, and other related matters. The 
deputies learn to respond quickly to incidents or situations which may endanger 
their lives or the safety of others. Since they handle some of the country’s 
most dangerous criminals, the deputies must be proficient in methods of search- 
ing and disarming prisoners, anticipating and preventing escapes, and various 
types of defensive and restraining holds. 

During fiscal year 1959, 15 classes, composed of 367 deputies, were conducted 
in Washington, D.C., and most of the chief deputies and deputies in the eastern 
section of the country have participated. The training classes have been moved 
temporarily to the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla., in order to facilitate 
the training of deputies from the Central and Western States. It is contem- 
plated that after all deputies have completed the course, retraining and 
refresher courses will be held on a regular basis with emphasis on indoctrination 
of new deputies, 

Travel expenses have been and will continue to be minimized as the partici- 
pants are selected from within a certain radius of each place where training 
sessions are held. In addition, prisoner transportation is, to the extent possible, 
combined with travel to and from the school, or several deputies from adjacent 
areas travel together in one automobile. During fiscal year 1959, 339 prisoners 
were transported by deputies en route to the training classes, 126 prisoners were 
transported on the return trip, and 119 deputies traveled with reporting deputies, 
thereby reducing mileage and subsistence expenses. The travel expenses 
incurred for the training program during fiscal year 1959 amounted to $79,472, 
of which $27,802 represents the cost of actual prisoner transportation. The 
actual cost of the program was $51,670. 

The 1961 estimate for travel is $172,300 more than the amount available for 
1960: $141,000 is needed to match the actual costs in 1959 and $31,300 is in 
anticipation of stepped-up court activities in 1961 which will result in even 
higher costs next year. 
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Detailed explanation of increases 


Personal services_.___- 
Ramspeck promotions -____-.. 
To maintain 1960 level of employment 
Savings one less work day 





















Statutory 
emplovee 
benefits 


$91, 570 





| mat 
POM eit ew discints 3 Rossi tdi 91, 570 
Oe ae ecccintetes eR piel iintiadetedaanal 
Amount needed to equal 1959 cost 
Anticipated increased number of prisoners to be 
NG A  inanianmcesn theese diese 
Bein a cone 
07 Other contractual services ‘ : 
Amount needed to equal 1959 cost ant oat . 
tems reflecting increased workload are 
Guard hire $20, 000 
Meals and lodging 5, 000 
Storage 7 , 5, 000 | 
Repairs to mechanical equipment & 
furniture 6, 700 
Total ns 
Federal employees insurance (P.L. 86-382 approved 
9/28/59) 72. 000 
at — 72, OO} 
1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
Num-} Amount |Num-) Amount 
ber ber 
09 Equipment 
Revolvers 100 100 $5, 000 
Handcuffs ae 100 100 O75 
Leg irons (pairs).......- ee 50 50 738 
Adding machines. .......-- 50 25 8, 850 
Typewriters: 
a oa 50 20), 000 
Other 4 75 15, 000 25 5, 000 
Furniture (Post Office con- 
trolled buildings 16, 000 16, 000 
Furniture (GSA _ controlled 
buildings . 21, 600 
Miscellaneous items 11, 587 11, 837 
Total el 67, 000 90, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu 
| 
Mandatory retirement contri 
bution . 
Total increases, 1961 
See justification for same ite inde U.S. attorme 
W orkload 
Actual 
1957 1958 
Service in process: 
Process served a ™ . $646, 515 $652, 780 
Process endeavor " 
Total pieuans 646, 515 652, 780 
Cases filed 
Criminal eo re 30, 48 
Civil, U.S. and privat . 67,1 
Total O7. Hf 
Defendants arrested by marshal 
Prisoner handlin 157, 16 s 
Hours in court 146, 8 l 
Earnings ; : 491, 17¢ f 








Other Total 
$85, 200 
$19, 030 
—25, 400 
6, 370 
. . , 172, 300 
141, 000 r 
| 
31, 300 ~ 
300 
128, 500 
19, 800 
‘ 36, 700 
H. SOO 
statu 
tory em- 
ployer Ot Tota 
benefit 
$23, 000 
Sy RAY) 
- os 20, 000 
10, 000 
21. HK 
250 
, AK 
10. 000 
210. 000 
173, 57¢ 245, 431 419. 000 
Est i 
1959 1960 1] 
$652, 402 Sey ( ef 000 
170. 034 y ( » 100 
822. 436 R40. OM s Ooo 
31. 328 23 (MM 4 ADO 
7 R80 ) 000 
~ 12S ~ iM i) 
1u rare <a Df (hn) 
184 1 19 () 
hit l 1s WM) 
662 1 700, 000 | 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Palmer, have you a statement to make with regard 
to. this request ? 


Mr. Patmer. I have prepared a statement, Mr.Chairman. To con- 
serve time I will just submit it for the record rather than reading it 


and confine my remarks merely to the amount of the increase. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


The amount which we estimate will be required for the work of the U.S. 
marshals during fiscal year 1961 is $9,962,000. Of this amount, $6,831,000 is for 
personal services to maintain the present staff and $3,131,000 for general ex- 
penses. No additional positions are being requested. These figures represent a 
total increase of $419,000 for fiscal 1961 over the amount appropriated for fiscal 
1960. 

The increase of $419,000 is made up of $85,000 for personal services and repre- 
sents automatic salary increases and a small amount to maintain the 1960 level 
of employment; $172,300 for additional travel costs of which $141,000 is needed 
to match actual costs for 1959; $128,500 for other contractual services the largest 
item of which is $72,000 representing the Government contribution under the new 
insurance law; $10,000 for mandatory retirement contributions; and $23,000 for 
equipment, the major item of which is for furniture in GSA-controlled buildings. 


OVERTIME 


The U.S. marshals service has continued to operate with a total staff of 1,070 
authorized positions over a period of years. This has been accomplished despite 
the fact that the work of the service has continually increased and much of the 
work must be performed without regard to regular working hours. Frequently 
process must be served and prisoners must be transported evenings and weekends. 
The marshals have been able to handle the increasing workload without an in- 
crease in personnel only by working about 200,000 hours of overtime annually. 
In view of the large number (94) of small offices in the marshals service and 
the unequal distribution and uneven flow of work in the offices, the only alterna- 
tive to large amounts of overtime would be to increase the authorized force with 
a resulting increase of idle or standby time of the deputies. The paid overtime 
provisions of law have thus enabled us to avoid increasing the staff and to avoid 
nearly all of the standby time which was previously being reported in large 
amounts by deputies. 


TRAVEL 


The marshals have been meeting annually for several years at regional con- 
ferences to analyze and resolve problems and to establish 


uniform operating 
procedures. 


One of the results of the conferences has been the establishment of 
f system for coordinating prisoner transportation which has materially 
the per capita expense of travel. Were it not for this system our travel costs 
would be considerably greater. Notwithstanding these economies, our travel 
expenses have continued to increase during the past several years. This, of 
course, is due to the constantly increasing volume of work and to a number of 
other factors to which attention should be called: For example, the Youth Cor- 
rections Act, the Adult Observation Act, and the Mentally Defective Act have 
materially added to transportation costs, since three complete round trips with 
the prisoner are frequently necessary under those acts—one to take him to an 
institution for an examination, one to return him to the court, and one upon final 
commitment to a penal institution. We have also noted a significant increase 
in.the numbers of writs of habeas corpus, removals, and diversions under the 
Youth Corrections Act and the Fugitive Felon Act. Juveniles as well as female 
prisoners also require special attention, and cannot usually be made the subject 
of group handling. Also prisoners in need of medical treatment, surgery, or 
hospital care must, whenever possible, be transferred immediately to Federal 
penal institutions to avoid the possibility of major medical bills. Furthermore, 
we have noted that increases in travel costs as well as other difficulties in serv- 
ing process have resulted from the general trend in population movement to 
suburban areas resulting in longer trips in making service or in endeavors to 
make service. 


reduced 
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TRAINING OF DEPUTY MARSHALS 


Since the deputy marshals handle some of the country’s most dangerous crim- 
inals, the deputies must be proficient in methods of searching and disarming 
prisoners, anticipating and preventing escapes, and in the use of various types 
of defensive and restraining holds. We accordingly inaugurated a program for 
training all deputy marshals in the basic performance of their duties. Emphasis 
was placed on physical training, defensive tactics, use of firearms, effective and 
efficient service or execution of process and court orders, and the duties and 
responsibilities of deputies to the U.S. courts and to the public. While this has 
been accomplished without an increase in administrative personnel, there has 
been a small cost of approximately $50,000 involved for travel and supplies. 

Due, we believe, to our strict adherence to carefully established preemploy 
ment standards in the recruitment of deputies and the training program which 
has proved so effective, there has been a remarkable reduction in the number of 
prisoners escaping from the custody of our marshals. During the past calendar 
year there were nine such escapes, all but two or three of them having escaped 
in or near the courtroom where the use of restraining devices are prohibited 
A decade ago escapes were running several hundred annually. 

The duties of a deputy marshal are arduous and hazardous. Congress has 
provided for the retirement of law enforcement personnel, including deputy 
marshals, under a special provision of law which permits retirement after 20 
years service at or after age 50. Deputies are required to make arrests, repel 
attacks, transport prisoners, apprehend escaping prisoners, and to carry and use 
firearms. It is essential, therefore, that they be in good physical condition. 
The Department is concerned not only with an employee's ability to do his work 
efficiently, but also has a obligation to see that he is physically capable of per 
forming such duties without injury to himself or others. Accordingly, a pro- 
gram was established 2 years ago requiring an annual physical examination of 
all deputy marshal personnel. Approximately 50 deputies have been retired or 
are in the process of being retired under this program. Of course the number 
who will be retired annually in the future will be only a small fraction of this 
number. 

CLOSING OF SMALL OFFICES 


Although the marshals service has been able to operate without increasing 
its staff it is believed that we are nearing a point where increased efficiency 
and performance of overtime will not fill the entire needs. In this connection, 
however, we have been making a concerted effort in the last 2 years to close 
one-man field stations wherever possible, believing that the transfer of such 
deputies to the headquarters offices will afford fuller utilization of the services 
of all personnel and will make for better management control. While there 
has been resistance to this on the part of attorneys and others we have found 
in almost all cases that the work can be performed from headquarters offices 
with greater economy and efficiency and without inconvenience to the public 
We make a careful study of the entire situation, of course, before any such 
transfers are ordered. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASES 


Mr. Paumer. This increase is made up of $85,200 for personal 
services and represents automatic salary increases under the Rams 
peck Act and a small amount for maintenance of the 1960 employ- 
ment level. We are not asking for additional money for additional 
personnel. 

The second item is $172,300 for additional travel costs of which 


$141,000 is needed to match the actual costs for 1959. 

The third item is $128,500 for other contractual services, the largest 
item of which is $72,000 representing the Government contributions 
under the new insurance law. 

The next item is $23,000 for equipment, the major item of which is 
for furniture in GSA controlled buildings. Then there is $10,000 
for mandatory retirement contributions. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TRAVEL 


It. is to be noted that the largest item there is the one for increased 
travel costs, $172,300. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the one my eye is on. 

Mr. Pavmer. I will refer here just a moment to that increased cost. 

At our marshals conferences last year we went into this subject at 
great length for the purpose of trying to discover, if we could, just 
what it w: ‘as that increased our travel costs, because the »y have increased 
considerably despite efforts we have made to keep them down. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Palmer, I think in view of our information on 
the rising number of prisoners you are entitled to some increase. I 
wonder if you could do your best to justify as much as you can of that 
$1 72.300 4 

Mr. Patmer. $141,000 is to match actual 1959 costs. 

Mr. Anpretra. A lot of this travel is in behalf of private litigants. 
They deposit costs with the marshal and the marshal puts them in 
the Treasury. The expense comes out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has been deposited / 

Mr. Anpretra. Almost $700,000, I believe. 

Mr. Roonry. For 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Almost $700,000, as near as I can recall. 

Mr. Paumer. We tried to discover some of the reasons for the 
increase. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert the exact figure at this point in 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The amount of fees deposited by marshals in 1959 was $662,603.91. 


Mr. Parmer. We came up with these items: The Youth Corrections 
Act, Adult Observation Act and the Mentally Defective Act have 
added to transportation costs since three complete round trips with 
the prisoner are frequently necessary under those acts—one to take 
him to an institution for an examination, one to return him to the 
court, and one upon final commitment to a penal institution. 

There also has been a significant increase in the number of writs 
of habeas corpus, removals, and diversions under the Youth Correc- 
tions Act and the Fugitive Felon Act. Juveniles as well as female 
prisoners also require special attention, and cannot usually be made 
the subject of group handling. 

Mr. Bow. This was true in fiscal 1958, was it not ? 

Mr. Pavmer. Yes, but it has been growing. 

Mr. Bow. Those acts were in effect, though ? 

Mr. Patmer. Just coming into effect, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are these new duties or expanded duties? 

Mr. Pavtmer. The courts are using these acts now more and more. 

Mr. Bow. You have told us how much it would cost to meet what 
you had last year. 

Mr. Pater. $141,000. 

Mr. Bow. I am interested in knowing the difference between the 
$141,000 and the new figure. Are they new services you have to 
render or is it because you think there will be an increase in the 
number of these which you say are expensive ? 
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Mr. Paumer. Increases. 

Mr. Bow. You have no new law going into effect. 

Mr. Pater. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. So far as I am concerned that is the figure you want to 
see, the difference between the $141,000 and the $172,300. 

Mr. Patmer. I think the explanation is that the judges have been 
utilizing the provisions of those acts more. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to ask a further 
question. 

Mr. Roonry. Please do, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. This is another crystal ball operation, is it not? 

Mr. Patmer. Definitely. It can be no other way. 

Mr. Anpretra. You cannot predict and we cannot even control it, 

Mr. Bow. I understand that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Palmer. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


WITNESS 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


en IIL «aia asnquisestieneienieestiguguadionain ee 4 $1, 481, 944 $1, 375, 000 $1, 500, 000 

nr I a ceccvtartasestocerasas ten iranian tes ciapitentaliindi 245, 739 | 275, 000 300, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) ..............--.. 1, 727, 683 | 1, 650, 000 1, 800, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available ae oes ET Mencia ase 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_..-. om 1, 750, 000 1, 650, 000 1, 800, 000 


Object classtfication 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





07 Other contractual services: 


Per diem of witnesses , a aa aa $335, 002 $318, 000 $335, 000 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence _............-- eacadeleli 224, 514 225, 000 225, 000 
Mileage ines con ee ; : 803, 041 745, 006 810, 000 
Expenses (Government employees) .............---- 38, 941 40, 000 40. 000 
Mental examinations ‘ inn Aviainctlgaee 80, 446 17, 000 90, 000 
Expert witnesses x8 245, 739 975. 000 300, 000 

rotal obligations Ee ae sla 1, 727, 683 1, 650, 000 1, 800, 000 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The next item to which we shall direct our attention 
is to be found on page 87 of the committee print and under tab 23 
of the justification. It is entitled “Fees and expenses of witnesses” 
and is a request in the amount of $1.8 million, which would entail a 
requested increase of $150,000. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert at this point in the record pages 23-1 through 23-3 
of the justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


A 
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Analysis of estimate 


aI a i sp cae ns genesis celal see bb einsinicnaonsc coe $1, 650, 000 
RMN I cs sib elensnd bens em me Aten sectedieiothao capes deiAate inhaicconmha nies igetainnge 1, 800, 000 
NO sss ri pn Raa eS ten rine ian 150, 000 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Fees and expenses are paid to witnesses who appear on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in all cases to which the United States is a party. 

1. Fact witnesses.—These witnesses testify as to events or facts about which 
they have personal knowledge. The fees of physicians and psychiatrists for 
examining accused persons preparatory to testifying in court are also paid from 


this fund. As indicated below, a supplemental for 1960 is proposed for later 
transmission. 


2. Expert witnesses.—The testiniony of these witnesses entails the use of 
special training or information. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Fees and expenses of witnesses are expected to aggregate $1,800,000 in fiscal 
year 1961. This is $150,000 more than the amount currently available for 1960, 
but only $72,000 above the actual cost in 1959. It presently appears that a 
supplemental appropriation of about $125,000 will be necessary in 1960 so that 
the actual increase requested for 1961 is only $25,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Payments of fees and expenses of fact witnesses are made in accordance with 
statutory provisions. Compensation and expenses of special witnesses and in- 
formants are paid only upon specific authorizations of the Attorney General. 

The appropri: ition requested for 1961 is based on the amount actually used in 
1959 ($1,727,683) plus an anticipated increase in fees and expenses in 1960 and 
1961 of sacratinate ly 2 percent each year. 


The annual requirements for these purposes fluctuate from year to year and 
are difficult to compute with any degree of certainty. Consequently this es- 
timate represents our best judgment of the amount that probably will be 


needed to cover the attendance of witnesses and the services of expert witnesses 
during fiscal year 1961. 


The annual requirements during the past 5 years are shown 


in the following 
table: 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Andretta, this is strictly a crystal ball operation; 
IS 1t¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Matter of an expert guess ? 

Mr. Anprerra. An expert guess. We tried to figure it on what 
we consider an increase of 2 percent a year. Actually it is working 
out that in the first 6 months of this year we are running 3 percent over 
last year, so that we are estimating $78,000 to catch up to last year’s 
expenditure, and then we anticipate an increase this year of about 
S47.000. 

Mr. Roonry. We have come to depend upon your guesswork and i 

better than some other guesswork I have seen. 

Mr. Anpretrra. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

53087—60 19 
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Fripay, Fresruary 5, 1960. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
WITNESSES 


J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR 
JULE SUGARMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 
JOHN C. BROWN, DEPUTY DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. The last item we shall begin today is that for the 
Federal Prison System which is to be found beginning at page 103 
of the committee print and under tab 27 in book 2 of the justifications. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1961 


There are three requested appropriations for the Federal Prison 
System: (1) “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,” in the amount 
of $43,545,000; (2) “Buildings and facilities, Federal Prison Sys- 
tem,” 9.875.000; 3) ° ‘Support of U.S. prisoners,” in the amount of 
$3, 100,000. The ay is $56,250,000, which represents a total increase 
of $5,445,000 over the amounts appropriated for these purposes in the 
current fiscal year. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert page 27-1 of these justifications. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 
All appropriations, 1960: 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons chidussti¢tibtabtibicnputtip zen Ses 
Buildings and facilities, Federal Prison System. .......-.....-- lates lait 5, 625, 000 
Support of U.S. prisoners, Federal Prison System...................-.---.-. 3, 100, 000 


- - $51,075,000 
Deduct: Adjustments to base—non-recurring items: 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons RS ee a 1. 161.000 
Buildings and facilities, Federal Prison System. -..........-. ad rare 5. 625, 000 
—f, 786, 000 


a ietiesiiasheieiseninin OST z al ala 44. 289, 000 
| a ‘ calla S . 56,520,000 


Net difference, 1961 over 1960 waeiben ea rane 12, 231, 000 


Requirements 


Increase 
Adjusted 1961 


1960 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons $41, 189,000 |$43, 545, 000 $2. 356, 000 


Buildings and facilities, Federal Prison Sy yste i siesited 9, 875, 000 9, 875, 000 
Sennett OF U.S. DEMONS. 2c cnccccannctcccccccacccal 200,000 3, 100, 000 
oan ila aint a dnsineammal 44, 289,000 | 56, 250, 000 12, 231, 000 
| 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement, Mr. Bennett ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I have a general statement 
to make which with your permission I should like to file for the record. 
(The statement above referred to follows :) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


We are requesting for the fiscal year 1961 operating funds for the care, 
custody, and maintenance of our institutions, a total of $43,545,000. This 
request will provide for an average of 23,100 prisoners during 1961. This is 
an anticipated increase in our population of 800 above the number budgeted for 
1960, which was 22,300. Our population on January 14 was 22,706, with every 
indication that it will reach a maximum of 23,000 before the fiscal year is 
completed. In all probability our average population for the present fiscal year 
will be close to 22,500. 

To meet the cost of this increased prisoner load and to defray the cost of 
certain new items, we are requesting a net increase in our operating appropria- 
tion of $1,195,000. Our increase over the so-called base is $2,356,000. 

This breaks down to the amount necessary to take care of the additional 800 
prisoners at an average cost of $5.16 per man per day, which is $1,504,000. 
To this must be added the cost of : 


(7) Blenith Insorance’ wroserdits So... Loe a ees $345, 000 
(2) Equipment and modernization of facilities at Sandstone______-~_ 345, 000 
(3) Adjustments in salaries, automatic and wage board increases_._.. 162, 


COST PER PRISONER-DAY 


Our per capita cost of operating our institutions, of course, varies from insti- 
tution to institution, but for the service as a whole it breaks down as follows, 
and as shown on page 28-2 of the estimates: 


Personal services........_..-~..- stele rtiin Steibrcislcibo avian cea nae ale $3. 28 
Food, clothing, and all other subsistence and care items_....-________ 79 
OGIORE (OR U ION ici inci en ridin tins nape ont 
Utilities, institutional and plant upkeep, and retirement contributions____ . 82 


This is 3 cents less per capita than we anticipate our costs will be during the 
present fiscal year. 

We now operate 33 different institutions varying in size, character, and popu- 
lation. There are 6 penitentiaries, 4 reformatories, 5 juvenile and youth institu- 
tions, 11 correctional institutions, 5 prison camps, a hospital, and detention 
headquarters. The details of the population of these institutions as it is now 
and as it was a year ago is shown in the table I will file with the committee. 


FACILITIES EXPANSION 


During the past year we activated two medium custody correctional institu- 
tions—the one at Sandstone, Minn., and the former Army disciplinary barracks 
at Lompoc, Calif. Also, we closed one camp at Mill Point, W. Va., and opened 
a road camp at Safford, Ariz. 

These changes and additions to our facilities enable us to provide 2,000 addi- 
tional spaces during 1960 for our continually growing population and, too, enable 
us to relieve somewhat the overcrowding that has characterized our institutional 
system for some years. We have been able to reduce the overcrowding at 
Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island somewhat. Our rated capacity for 
all institutions and camps is now 21,000. Unfortunately, our facilities are not as 
well distributed geographically or as well suited to our needs as we would like, 
which accounts for the fact that we have not been able to reduce the overcrowd- 
ing in our maximum custody institutions at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil 
Island to the extent that would be desirable. 


PERSONNEL COSTS 


While there has been a decrease in the number of permanent positions 
requested, there will be, we anticipate, an increase of about 3 percent in our 
man-years of employment. This additional employment is required to guard, 
feed, and supervise the anticipated increase in our population and to enable us 
to maintain our authorized level of employment. We also are required to absorb 
this year certain additional personnel costs due to longevity and wage board 
increases. 

OPERATING COSTS 


We also are requesting a 1-cent increase in our allowance for care of prisoners. 
This includes the cost of food, clothing, discharge allowances, and other items 
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that make up the daily prisoner maintenance cost. The request is for an increase 
in these items from 78 cents to 79 cents per prisoner per day. With this addi- 
tional appropriation we will be able to increase the discharge allowance, or 
so-called gate money, granted to destitute and indigent prisoners. The average 
amount available now for the indigent prisoner upon discharge is $11. We are 
permitted under the statute to grant up to $30, but because of lack of funds we 
have not been able to give this exit allowance. We have found in our studies of 
reasons why some prisoners return so quickly after discharge, the fact that many 
of them are without friends or a job or money, and return to crime as the only 
solution to their problem. 


FACILITY ACTIVATION PROBLEMS 


I would like to say a few words about some of the highlights of onr activities 
during the last year. We have placed major attention on problems connected 
with our steadily mounting population. To meet the needs for additional space 
we concentrated on: opening, staffing and activating the institutions at Lompoc 
and Sandstone. This, I am sure you realize, was a considerable task for our 
small Bureau, as we had to recruit and train the additional employees necessary, 
build up an initial stockpile of food and clothing, select the prisoners to be trans- 
ferred, shift a number of our personnel, and do the other hundred and one details 
connected with such an operation. While not all of these things were accom- 
plished without incident or difficulty, we now have both of these institutions 
operating at the level our budget provides. 


CUSTODIAL AND DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


We also had more than our share of custodial and disciplinary problems, most 
of which were incident to the changing character of our population, and to some 
extent to inexperience on the part of our officers. The only really serious riot 
that bas occurred in our system since I have been Director took place last June 


> 


»? at our institution at Springfield, Mo., when five officers were taken hostage, 
and several buildings taken over by an organized group of mentally sick prisoners. 
Before this riot was quelled one prisoner was killed and two officers seriously 
injured. Fortunately, the cost in terms of damaged furniture, buildings, and 
overtime was kept down to about $25,000. Also, elsewhere in our institutional 
system there seemed to be an increase in the number of disciplinary incidents, 


race disturbances, stabbings, and the like. All of these we think are consequent 
upon recent changes in the characteristics in our population, and the extent of 
overloading of our facilities. More and more long term, serious offenders are 
being committed to Federal prisons. Bank robbery, for instance, is now being 
prosecuted almost exclusively in the Federal courts. At present we have more 
than 1,000 such individuals all serving long terms ranging to life imprisonment 
The number of big time narcotic racketeers has also increased A number of 
leaders of organized crime gangs have been committed to us in the last year, 
including such individuals as Frank Costello, Peter Locavoli, Veto Genovese, Paul 
Di Luccia, Sol Gelb, and others of similar stripe. One of the problems that we 
must face in dealing with these individuals is the tendency of other inmates to 
follow them and curry favor. This sometimes leads to strongarm activities 
which create serious problems. Were we equipped with enough facilities to iso 
late these individuals in single cells or keep them under closer custody, these 


problems would not arise. 
JUDICIAL INSTITUTES 


One other task we have had to assume during the past vear is implementing 
the new legislation relating to sentencing. This, as you recall, authorizes the 


establishinent of judicial institutes to discuss the factors which should be taken 


into consideration in sentencing an offender, and the development of means for 
providing the information required by the court in determining how 


iong an 
offender should serve for a particular crime. These institutes have } 


1 rad 
cen 10oOKea 


upon by the courts as most helpful to them in preventing and reducing the dis- 
parity in sentencing that has characterized the Federal system for many years 
One provision of the statute authorizes the judge to commit a prisoner about 
whom he is uncertain to one of our institutions for observation, diagnosis, and 
recommendation as to sentence. This provision has been used by the courts in 
every one of the circuits and more and more judges seem to be taking advantage 
of this provision to obtain additional information and help concerning individuals 
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pefore the court, particularly if they manifest some mental illness, sex deviation 
or other character disorder. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Now, if I may, I would like to turn to the item for new construction and plant 
repair improvements. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MAXIMUM CUSTODY FACILITY 


We are requesting for the completion of the new maximum custody institution 
for southern Illinois an amount of $8,875,000. As you know, $1 million was car- 
ried in last year’s appropriation to prepare the site, complete plans, and start 
construction. This amount has been obligated for utilities, site clearance, test 
borings, and architectural fees. Detailed drawings are now nearing completion 
and we expect to go on the market for bids for the completion of the institution 
as soon as the money carried in this bill becomes available. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 


We are also requesting $1 million for maintenance and repairs at our 33 insti- 
tutions. We arrived at this figure after making a complete survey of our repair 
backlog at each institution which we now calculate to be $5,916,000. In consider- 
ing this it should be borne in mind that the replacement value of our present in- 
stitutional plant is now established to be at least $200 million. Many of them 
are quite old, were originally constructed by prison labor and maintenance and 
upkeep costs are therefore high. We would of course like to have money enough 
to complete these needed repairs but because of buds geti iry conditions we have 
been allotted only $1 million for this purpose. 

Of this amount, $150,000 is required to enable us to cooperate in the construc- 
tion of sewage facilities at Leavenworth, Kans. This is a joint venture between 
the military installation at Leavenworth, the veterans’ hospital and the city. We 
are of course being provided with sewage treatment facilities at this institution 
at about 40 percent of what it would cost were we required to construct our own 
sewage disposal plant. 


SUPPORT OF PRISONERS 


This appropriation is to enable us to defray the cost of boarding Federal pris- 
oners While awaiting trial and serving short sentences in local jails and state 
institutions. Although the average cost of confining prisoners in these institu- 
tions continues to rise, no increase is requested in this appropriation. What 
amounts to a saving in this appropriation has been made possible due to the 
fact that the courts are acting more speedily upon pending criminal cases and 
there has, therefore, been a small decline in the number of inmate days we 
anticipate. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 


I am pleased to report that Federal Prison Industries earned $5 41,677 from 
sales of $31 million last year. The corporation paid a dividend of $4 million to 
the Treasury, making total dividends of $40 million from January 1, 1935, to June 
30, 1959. 

The corporation is self-supporting and operates under a revolving fund. It 
has never asked Congress for money, but Congress has placed a limitation on its 
vocational training and administrative expenses. For vocational training, which 
includes funds for assisting in finding jobs for discharged inmates, we are asking 
for permission to spend out of our earnings, $915,000 during 1961. This is an 
increase of $122,000 over the current fiscal year. Of this increase, $65,000 is for 
a vocational program at Lompoc. The remainder covers six new positions at 
institutions and one in Washington to provide more vocational training and 
placement services for our expanding population. 

For the administrative expense limitation we are asking for a total of $500,000. 
This is a $25,000 increase and covers three new positions of budget t analy st, engi- 
neer, and secretary. The positions will strengthen efforts to improve the ef- 
ficiency and productiveness of industry’s operations. 


Mr. Bennett. I want to talk a few minutes about our appropria- 
tions and some of our problems and highlights of our operations this 
year. 
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INCREASES REQUESTED FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Our appropriation, as you have indicated, for our regular operating 
expenses 1s $43,545,000. This appropriation anticipates a continuing 
increase in our population for the fiscal year 1961 of 800. Our pepe 
lation on January 14 of this year was 22,706 and there is every indie: 
tion that it will reach 23,000 before the fiscal year is completed. 

This increase in our appropriation under this item is a net of 
$1,195,000. Our increase over the base, however, is $2,356,000. 

This breaks down, Mr. Chairman, into a cost of maintaining 800 
additional prisoners at an average cost of $5.16 per man per day. 
That is to be added to the Government’s contribution to the health 
insurance program, certain funds requested for equipment and mod- 
ernization of our facilities at Sandstone of $345,000, and necessary ad- 


justments in our salaries, automatic increases, wage board increases, 
and so on, of $162,000. 


COST PER PRISONER DAY 


Our per capita cost breaks down this year into four items. First 
there are personal services items, custodial officers, mechanical per- 
sonnel, and so on, of $3.28 per man per day. 

We have food, clothing, and all other subsistence and care items of 
79 cents per man per day. 

We have medical services of 27 cents per man per day, and we have 
utilities, institutional and plant upkeep, and retirement contributions 
of 82 cents per man per day. 

This estimated cost of $5.16 per man per day is 3 cents less than 
what we anticipate our costs will be for the present fiscal year. 


INSTITUTIONS OPERATED 


As you know, we operate some 33 different institutions consisting of 
6 penitentiaries, 4 reform: atories, 5 juvenile and youth institutions, 11 
correctional institutions, 5 prison camps, a hospital and detention 
headquarters. 

During this past year we activated two medium custody correctional 
institutions to take care of our increasing population. There is one 
at Sandstone, Minn., and the former Army Disciplinary Barracks at 
Lompoc, Calif. 

We closed one camp at Mill Point, W. Va., and opened a road camp 
at Safford, Ariz. 

These changes and additions to our facilities enabled us to provide 
2,000 additional — during 1960 for our increasing population. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t know if we are saving any time. You have 
inserted your statement in the record and now you are reading 
it to us. 

Mr. Bennett. I will summarize it, Mr. Chairman. 

In a word let me say we have made some inroads in providing 
additional spaces and cutting down our overcrowded conditions, not 


so much, perhaps, as we w ould have liked but some inroads have been 
made. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR SUBSISTENCE AND CARE 


The only item in our operating costs where we are requesting an 
increase is 1 cent in our so-called care items from 78 cents to 79 cents to 


take care of allowing a little more gate money to our prisoners. 
PROBLEMS OF PAST YEAR 


The past year has been one with some problems and tribulations 
which have been incident to the increasing population and to the fact 
we are getting more and more prisoners w vith long sentences and more 

racketeers, narcotic racketeers, organized leaders of gangs, including 
Genovese of New York, the he: ad of the Pur ple Gang, and so on. 

The number of our maximum custody cases is continuing to rise. 
We have Locavoli, and so on. 

Then we have liquor law violators. 

One thing that has happened during the year, in addition to strug- 
gling with ‘these problems of activating the institutions and staffing 
them and selecting the prisoners for t transfer, and so on, has been 
that we have been asked to cooperate in and assist in implementing 
legislation relating to the new sentencing act passed in the last 
Congress. 

We partic ipated in organizing the first pilot institute held in 
Boulder, Colo., and have been cooperating in other institutes of this 
kind. Qne is being held this week in the District of Columbia. 

In short that covers our regular operating appropriation, 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the buildings and facilities? 

of 

Mr. Bennerr. Our buildings and facilities appropriation provides 
an appropriation of $8,875,000 to complete the construction of the 
maximum custody institution located in southern Illinois, 

We have already obligated and spent a very considerable portion 
of the $1 million which alre: ady has been appropriated for utilities, 
site preparation, and so on. We are ready and prepared to go ahead 
with the main contract, and as soon as the money becomes available 
we will proceed. 

In addition to that amount we are requesting $1 million for what 
I suppose might be called current repairs, maintenance, and plant up- 
keep. That amount is based upon a study we made of our plant 
upkeep needs which approximates $6 million, and because of budget- 
ary limitations our 1 _ was limited to $1 million for that purpose 
for the et isuing yea 

There is an stom j in there, Mr. Chairman, of legislation which would 
permit us to enter cooperatively in the construction of sewage facili- 
ties for the Leavenworth Penitentiary. This is a joint venture between 
the fort, the hospital, and ourselves. It is necessitated because the 


present sewage plant is overloaded and no longer can accommodate 
us. 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, BurEAu or Prisons 





y activities: 


Operating costs: 


3. 


no 


3. 


Capita 


- 
i. 


Financing: 


Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners in Federal 


institutions: 
(a) Custody 


(b) Subsistence (includi 
(c) Education and welfare 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expenses, re- 

leases, and transfers_____- 


Program and financing 


ng farming operations) 


Maintenance and operation of institutions 


Medical services _ _ . - 
General administration 


Total operating costs__ 


. Unfunded adjustments to t 


Depreciation included above (—) 
Property or services transferred in 


charge, net 


Total operating costs, funded 


l outlay 


Maintenance and operation of institutions ! 


Total program costs, funded 


Relation of costs to obligations 


Costs financed from obligations of other 


net (— 


Obligations incurred for costs 


net... 


of 


Total program (obligations 


1959 appropriation available in 1958. __ 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority --. 


New obligs 


ational authority: 


Appropriation 


Transferred from ‘“‘Operation and maintenance, 


(738 


tat. 437 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -_- 


1 Excludes property transferred in without charge, 
$750,000 


ened 


cont 591 


| 
| 
1959 actual | 


39k deere 


| 


$14, 929, 385 
5, 619, 696 | 
ool 2, 573, 107 


2, 469, 474 | 


—_ 10, 953, 573 | 


1, 919, 784 | 
1,007, 111 | 


39, 472, 130 | 
—798, 334 | 


—1, 021, 724 | 


912 


oo 38, 243, 084 


years, 
—1, 121, 133 
other years, 
37, 122, 851 
1, 312, 896 
8, 253 
38, 444, 000 
- 38, 444, 000 
Army” 


net, as follows: 


38, 444, 000 


1960 estimate 


”, 
2, 844, 
2, 703, 
12, 333, 
2, 071 
1, 087, 
43, 09K, 
—800 
—1, 000, 
41, 298 
852, 


42,150 


=x 
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| 
| 
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O00 
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000 


000 


000 


1959, $ 
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1960, 





1961 estimate 


$16, 846, 000 
6, 011, 000 
2, 920, 000 


, 854, 000 
516, 000 
, 282, 000 
, 104, 000 


bo th 


_ & 


44, 533, 000 


I 


800, 000 
—1, 000, 000 
733, 000 
812, 000 


3, 645, 000 


43, 545, 000 


43, 545, 000 


43, 545, 000 


43, 545, 000 


750,01 0: 146] . 





Object classification 


RITREA'’ OF PRISONS 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. --...... 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


Average grade and salary, grades established by 


General_- Si ‘i 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


Personal services 


Permanent positions ; 
Positions other than permanent 


01 


Total, personal services 


02 Travel__. aiid isieesaclastinibaiatndi 
03 Transportation of things.............- 
04 Communication services...........-- 
05 Rents and utility services_...........- 
06 Printing and reproduction.........--- 


07 Other contractual services. .........-. 
08 Supplies and materials..............-- 
09 Equipment eupibn bedine agenmetae 
10 Lands and structures pS 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal cn shia Acaeunnsanabte ‘ 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 


Total costs, Bureau of Prisons. -- 


ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


» DEPARTMENT 


FARE | 


itions of other years, net (— 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEI 

Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 
Average GS grade and salary 
01 } sonal services 

Permanent positior 

Positions other than pern ent 

Other personal set f 

lotal personal services 
(2 r e) 
03 Transportation of things 
07 Other contractual services 
ll irant ubsidies, and contribution 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 axes and assessments. 
Potal costs, Public Health Service 
Total cost 

Costs financed from o 
Oblizatic incurred for costs of other years, net 

t obligations. 


| 1959 actual 


4, 355 

47 

4, 308 

4,054 

7.1 $5, 269 


16.0 $14, 921 


$6, 426 | 


$23, 378, 465 
263, 151 


1, 258, 505 


“24,4 


9, 010 


36, , o53 


, 200 


$1 


40, 


> 


38, 245, G84 
—1, 121, 133 | 
37, 122, 851 


| 1960 estimate 


52 
4, 507 
4, 


$5, 496 


$14, 350 
$6, 706 


, 517, 467 
279, 000 | 
, 415, 000 


7, 211, 467 | 


500, 000 


326, 000 | 


177, 800 


850, 000 


48, 000 | 
390, 000 | 
, 245, 733 


S00, OOO 


, 820, 000 


10, 000 


, 379, 000 | 


300, 000 


079, 


nie 
26: 


238 


245 | 


$6, 097 


844 900 
1, 300 
300 


O00 
, 000 
3, 500 
SO. VOO 
11, 000 
071, 000 


150, 000 


200, 000 


2, 350, 000 





000 | 


500 | 


1961 estimate 


| 16.0 $14, 510 
$6, 799 


| $26, 526, 000 
279, 000 
1, 315, 000 


28, 


120, 000 
500, 000 
300, 000 
177, 000 
850, 000 
48, 000 
718, 000 
, 215, 000 
| 750, 000 


3 


a oT 10, 000 
, 563, 000 
300, 000 





265 
260 


261 


), 372 


7, 700 
1, 300 
500 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 


097 
18, 
36, 


I 
«i, 


98 


to 


11, 500 


2. 282. 000 


43, 545, 000 


43, 545, 000 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now take up the first of the three appropria- 
tion items, the one entitled “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons.’ 
This appears, as I have stated, at page 103 of the committee print 


and under tab 28 of the just 


ifications. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL ! 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 28-1 to 28-12, in- 
clusive, of the justifications. 





rp . | 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
Appropriations, 1960: 
Neen eee ec ertni $41, 600, 000 
_Tenseer com senestment of Army... nansacaniccnnui 750, 000 
a estnalameagabein -..--. 42, 350,000 
Irae UII CC a i ee a eicaselaguees 1, 161, 000 
cuir sdcap ad monaniiik ean Coueabaaetilees _..... 41, 189, 000 
na a cn cama sitpiiccancceeiee aie aN 43, 545, 000 
Increase over base_____- eee eee a 2, 356, 000 
Analysis by activities 
{In thousands] 
Main- De- 
1969 Health tenance| Care of| ferred | 1961 ' 
Activities require-| De- insur- |Lompoc| ofaver-| pris- | Sand- | Medi- | esti- 
ments crease ance items age em oners | stone cal | mate 
ploy- items | 
ment 
la. Custody : $16, 273 $181 $692 | $57 $16, 841 
lb. Subsistence_ 5, 788 s4 71 21 $143 5, 897 
lc. Edication and welfare 2, 844 71 81 24 : 2, 920 
1d. Clothing, allowances, 
medical, release and 
transfer expense 2, 294 99 170 2, 365 i 
2. Maintenance and oper- 
ation of institutions 11, 993 722 $318 153 49 $345 12, 136 
3. Medical services 2, 071 17 $194 2, 282 


4. General administration 1, 087 4 10 11 1, 104 


Total _.| 42,350 | 1,161 345 997 162 313 345 194 | 43, 545 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Line 4. strike out: “twenty-six”. Following the word “exceed”, insert: 
“twenty-nine”. 

The purpose of this change is to provide for the purchase of 29 new passenger 
vehicles of which 9 are additions to the existing fleet and for use at the Federal 
prison camp, Greenville, 8.C.; the Federal Correctional Institution, Lompoc, 
Calif. ; and by the Bureau communication engineers. 


I. PERSPECTIVE 
Significant Developments 1959-61 
General 

The 1959 and 1960 fiscal years have been among the most eventful in the 
Bureau’s history. Additional burdens and responsibilities have had to be assumed 
and long-standing problems have developed to critical proportions. But these 
circumstances have been accompanied by developments which give hope that 
eventually the additional duties can be met adequately and that the problems 
will see some amelioration. To illustrate the problems and new responsibilities: 

The prisoner population rose to its highest point in history. 

With the Federal prisons largely designed for relatively minor offenders of 
yesteryear, the character of the prisoner population has changed drastically. 
The proportion of hostile, aggressive, and badly disturbed juvenile delinquents 
and youths has skyrocketed. 

Bank robbers alone serving long Federal sentences now number more than 
1.000. 

The general shortage of individual cells for the large number of prisoners re- 
quiring this type of housing has brought about grave disciplinary problems. This 
situation is expected to ease with the full operation of the Lompoc institution, 
which has 1,018 single cells. 

A serious riot occurred on June 22, 1959, at the Springfield institution, with 
the loss of one life and with the lives of several hostage prison officers threatened. 
Two of these were seriously injured. 

Increasing tensions brought about by overcrowding, lack of individual cells, 
and the large proportion of highly unstable youths resulted in assaultive gang- 
fights between groups of prisoners at Petersburg, Danbury, Milan, El Reno, 
and Chillicothe. 

Stabbings with loss of two lives and several serious injuries occurred at Peters- 
burg, Texarkana, Leavenworth, Lewisburg, Chillicothe, Danbury, Milan, and 
Atlanta. 

General group disorders were halted in the incipient stages at McNeil and 
Lewisburg. 

Collection and presentation of detailed comprehensive data on sentencing 
required by the judicial institutes on sentencing authorized by Public Law 
85-752 and circuit conferences were undertaken by an already busy Bureau 
staff. 

Intensive long-term observation and diagnosis of defendants with complex sen- 
tencing problems committed by the courts prior to final sentence imposition (as 
authorized by Public Law 85-752) were inaugurated by the Bureau 

The ratio of prisoners to officers continued to widen. 

Opening of institutions at Lompoc, Calif., and Sandstone, Minn., and establish- 
ment of camps at Greenville, 8.C., and Safford, Ariz., involved important staffing 
problems on the one hand but alleviated some of the foregoing problems 

Budget program adjustments were made in several areas to facilitate the 
opening of Lompoc. 


Facilities and population capacity 


The Bureau is pleased to report substantial progress in providing additional 
space for its rapidly increasing population. The rated capacity of 19,027 (exclud- 
ing Alaska) reported on December 18, 1958, currently stands at 21,084, with an 
additional capacity of 890 under construction. 

Two camps, Safford and Greenville, were activated during 1959, and two 
correctional institutions, Sandstone and Lompoc, are being activated in 1960. 
The camp at Mill Point and the Federal jails at Juneau and possibly Ketchikan 
(and several bush jails in Alaska) are being closed in 1960. 
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Change in population 

Population in 1959 averaged 21,891, an increase of 1,014, over 1958. The 
population reached an all time high in the history of the Bureau in June 1959 
when 22,375 prisoners were counted. 


Other significant population developments included : 

An increase of 1.7 percent in commitments from the courts after several years 
of relatively stable commitments. 

Continued increase in average sentences of persons confined. The 1954 overall 
average of 63 months had reached 67 months by 1958. 

A drop of 16 percent in narcotics commitments. 

A small increase in the number of paroles granted after several years of de- 
clining grants. There was a sharp increase in the proportion of favorable parole 
decisions. 

A substantial increase in transfers among institutions—partly because of the 
opening and closing of facilities, but more significantly due to efforts to fit a high 
population into already overcrowded facilities. Over 6,100 prisoners were 
transferred between institutions. 

Commitment of more than 130 prisoners for diagnosis and recommendation of 
sentence by the Bureau of Prisons. The number of these commitments is expected 
to increase as a result of sentencing institutes being held by the judiciary. 

Average population is predicted at 22,300 for 1960 and 23,100 for 1961. 
Organization and staffing 

Designation of almost 700 positions as wage board jobs with an increase in 
average salary of wage board employees from $4,922 in 195s to $6,426 in 1959. 

Increasing attention to both in-service and external training; the quarterly 
training system having been replaced by a continuous training program. 

A servicewide reclassification of positions which included raising the average 
grade of positions from 6.3 in 1958 to 7.1 in 1959. 

Reorganization of the Bureau's research program with creation of Bureau and 
institution research councils and establishment of a Chief of Research and 
Statistics position. 

A small increase in employment in 1959 precedent to the opening of new 
institutions. The staff increase in 1960 is the largest single year increase in 
several years. The total number of custodial officers has remained almost 
constant in the past 5 years in spite of steadily increasing population. 


Il. PROGRAMING: OF 1900 FUNDS 
Changes from 1959 


The adjusted 1960 appropriation is $42,350,000, an increase of $3,906,000 over 
1959. This includes a transfer of $750,000, from “Operation and maintenance, 
Army”. In programing these funds the Bureau’s principle objective has been 
to provide for the expeditious activation of both Sandstone and Lompoc. The 
significant items of increase are: 


Activation of Sandstone__________~ _.. $1, 100, 000 
Activation of Lompoc___- ee ee ek a scinlebenorsssiaii cleans tastes ne 
New positions, various institutions ee 7 275, 000 
Maintenance of average employment 
Care of prisoners_ 
Equipment 


Adicenstic antonella Daraiaitl H che tapaniiaciasaaliinattaa ln tate 338, OOO 
sh deoninaed sadinnidbiatealasiaiaiatam aiid Ri Tete xe corse 250, 000 
sitll eimeniadhailit den dn 150, 000 


RN Nite Sanisandlihvcedeidadeenseantite 5 taal 100, 000 
CE et a ee eek ee 193, 000 


1690 staffing 


Four hundred and five new positions are authorized in 1960 (126 at Stand- 
Stone; 223 at Lompoc; and 56 at various other institutions). Since 40 of 
these were created late in 1959, the net increase in 1960 is 365. 
in man-years is 199. 


The net increase 
The difference between position and man-year increases 
represents a first year lapse, restoration of which is sought in 1961. 
Reprograming of Sandstone funds 


Since the total amount finally authorized to be transferred from Army is 
only $750,000, it has been necessary to provide additional funds by deferring 
certain items connected with the activation of Sandstone. Additional amounts 


have been reprogramed from personal services and other functions. Restora- 
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tion of a portion of the deferred Sandstone items is included in the 1961 request, 
The funds for Sandstone were reduced by $722,000, from the budget estimates. 


Nonrecurring costs in the 1960 budget 


Deductions for nonrecurring costs from the 1960 budget total $1,161,000. 
These include: 

One time costs of $384,000 at Sandstone and $427,000 at Lompoc in connection 
with the transferring of inmates and officers, buildup of inventories, and 
purchase of uniforms and equipment. 

$100,000 for 1 day’s pay—the same amount included in the 1960 budget. 


$250,000, estimated to be saved due to the decreasing program in Alaska. 


Ill. JUSTIFICATION 
1961 policy 

The 1961 estimates are intended to solidify the gains made in 1959 and 
1960. The increases will permit operation on a full year, full population, basis 
of both Sandstone and Lompoc. They restore some items deferred in 1960. 
They maintain other programs at existing levels with adjustments as required 
to meet the “Care” costs of rising population. They include the new health 
insurance program authorized by the Congress. They also include a very small 
increase in “Care” to meet the critical need for an increase in gratuities to 
discharged prisoners. 

The 1961 estimates provide for a small reduction in the number of authorized 
positions because of a declining program in Alaska. 

The program for 1961 has been shaped with the thought that the Bureau 
needs time to assimilate several new institutions into the system and to evalu- 
ate their effect on the needs of the system as a whole. This is particularly 
important because of the redistribution of population which is occurring with 
the opening of new institutions. General program improvements are deferred 
pending this evaluation. 

ADDITIONS IN 1961 
Health insurance 


A sum of $328,000 is requested to finance the employee health insurance plan 
to be effective July 1, 1960. This sum is computed on the basis that 90 percent 
of employees will participate with a minimum contribution by the Government 


Lompoc—Full year costs 


The full staffing requirements for Lompoc cannot be determined until Lompoe 
had had experience with a larger population. Staffing requirements have ini- 
tially been established at 223 positions based on the situation at Terre Haute, 
a generally comparable institution. Factors which may require additional staff 
at Lompoc are: 

(a) Its use as a reception and diagnostic center for the west coast. 

(b) The large number of buildings which, although they are not required 
by BOP, must be maintained for the Army. 

(c) The extensive housing area which must be kept in excellent condition. 

It is planned that the institution will be fully staffed by June 30, 1960, and 
will operate with a full program and population during 1961. 

The estimated cost providing 223 man-years of employment (including related 
premium pay, retirement and insurance costs) is $1,471,800. In 1960 a base of 
approximately $810,000, has been provided for employment. Of this amount 
$335,200, was provided by diverting Sandstone funds. The required additional 
funds are calculated as follows: 


Total employment costs So a 


a | RT ee ey eee ee sa sata ; pabiile seo! 810, 000 
661, 800 

Plus amount diverted from Sandstone______-_- ich ileipict hue. ictal 335, 200 
Tilia lin 997, 000 


Maintenance of average employment 

Employment is programed so as to maintain a lapse rate of 2 percent of 
authorized positions, the same level of lapses existing in 1959. The $162,000 re- 
quested is an average of approximately $38 per employee. This is less than one 
third of the minimum step increase earned annually by the great majority of 
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BOP employees. The total amount is equivalent to about 32 man-years of em- 
ployment. In a high percentage of BOP positions, vacancies must be filled im- 
mediately in order to assure custodial security and protect plant operations. 


Care of prisoners 


An increase of $313,000 is requested for care of prisoners. Of this amount 
$228,000, is for an increase of 800 in average population to a total of 23,100 
($0.78 x 365 x 800). The population estimate is based on a continuation of the 
trends and the effects of the trends discussed on pages 2 and 3. Adjustments 
have been made for the anticipated decline in Alaskan operations and the taking 
over of selected military prisoners. 

The remaining $85,000 represents a 1 cent increase (to a total of $0.79) in 
per capita daily “care” costs. The primary objective of this increase is to per- 
mit higher gratuities to discharged prisoners. A gratuity of $30 is authorized 
by law. In general, gratuities are paid to prisoners who have less than $30 of 
personal assets. In 1958, the average gratuity to persons with no personal 
assets was $14.74 and to those with less than $30 it was $11.76. Obviously 
these amounts are not adequate to meet the fundamental initial financial needs 
of a discharged prisoner. The amount requested will permit an increase of about 
$11 in average gratuity. 

In connection with care funds, generally, it is interesting to note that appro- 
priated funds for “care” have increased only 4 cents over the last 5 years. 
Actual “care” costs are now 6.7 cents higher than the amount appropriated. 
The difference is provided principally by the Bureau’s surplus property utiliza- 
tion program. 

Deferred Sandstone items 


As explained on pages 28-7 and 28-8, $722,000 of Sandstone funds were re- 
programed to permit activation of Lompoc. It is requested that $345,000 of 
these funds be restored in 1961 to continue the equipping of the institution and 
to facilitate progress in rehabilitating the institution. It is planned that Sand- 
stone will have a full staff and population by June 30, 1960. However, there will 
be notable deficiencies in the amounts and types of equipment available. Simi- 
larly, much of the plant rehabilitation will not have been accomplished. The 
restoration of these deferred items will permit accomplishment of the originally 
approved plan to reopen the institution. 

Medical program 


An increase of $211,000 (including $17,000 for health insurance) is requested 
for the medical program. Of this amount $95,000 is to provide for a medical staff 
at the newly activated institution at Lompoc; $30,000 is to cover the cost of 
reclassifications accomplished in 1960. It has been necessary to reprogram 
medical funds in 1960 to begin medical staffing at Lompoc and to provide for 
the reclassifications. Twelve positions have been authorized for Lompoc. This 
complement will provide for general medical care of inmates and for the spe- 
cialized diagnostic work involved in making recommendations to the courts, 
Board of Parole, and institution officials. The requested increase for 1961 will 
allow $69,000 to complete the program of restoring lapsed positions which was 
begun in the 1960 budget. These funds will permit reduction of the lapse to 
approximately 2 percent. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $43,545,000 which 
would be an increase of $1,195,000 over the appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and an increase of $2,356,000 over the base. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Bennetr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The first of the items making up the increase is that 
for health insurance in the amount of $328,000. 


OPERATION OF LOMPOC 


The next is entitled full year costs for Lompoc. 
How long has that institution been in operation ? 
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Mr. Bennett. It has been in operation since it was recently taken 
over, last August. 

Mr. Roonry. How many prisoners are housed there at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Bennetr. At the present time there are 700. 

Mr. Rooney. Looking at this figure of $997,000 which is inserted 
here as an increase, on what base do you start for that ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. This year, Mr. Chairman, the base figure for opera- 
tion is $810,000 plus $335,200 for reprograming of funds for Sand- 
stone, making a total of $997,000. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not make the base. You are asking for 
$997,000 here as an addition to what amount? 

Mr. Bennetr. On top of the $661,800. 

Mr. Rooney. That would amount to 1.5 or 1.6 million dollars. That 
could not be. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Sugarman perhaps can explain it to you. 

Mr. SuGcaRMAN. We programed $810,000 for salaries at Lompoc 
this year. Of that amount, $335,000 came from funds that had orig- 
inally been intended for other programs. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you come to do a thing like that ? 

Those funds were appropriated for Sandstone, were they not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. We reprogramed because 





Mr. Rooney. You re presented to this committee last year that these 
funds were urgently needed in connection with Sandstone, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You never told this committee anything about 
Lompoc, did you? 

Mr. Bennerr. Lompoc was 

Mr. Roonry. You never told this committee anything answer, 
please. 

Mr. Bennerr. Lompoc was not in the picture at the time I was 
before this committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And not only did you not tell us about your plans for 
taking it over, which plans were in existence at the time this Bsn la- 
tion bill was being considered last year, but now you have turned 
around and taken $335,200 of the Sandstone money and used it in 
connection with the prison you never told us about. 

Did you tell any committee of Congress of your intention to transfer 
these funds, and, if so, whom ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. When I was before the Deficiency Commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, while you were there, and also before the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Bennerr. While you were in there we discussed it. You will 
remember, Mr. Chairman, when we went up to the Deficiency Com- 
mittee the request was for transfer of $1,750,000 from the Defense 
Department funds. 

Mr. Roonry. I remember that. But I do not remember anything 
at all about your taking money away from Sandstone. 

Would you please read the testimony to me? 


Mr. SuGarmMan. I do not have the testimony with me, Mr. Rooney, 


but in the justification material submitted to the committee and whic h 
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is printed in the record there was a statement that it will be necessary 
to reprogram the funds in order to accomplish the activation of this 
institution. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you call that to my attention when I was asking 
about this Lompoc business ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot recall that. 

Mr. Rooney. In the report of this committee last year it was stated 
that the money appropriated would provide for the reactivation and 
full operation of the Federal Correctional Institution at Sandstone, 
Minn., beginning July 1,1959. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Benner. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Now it turns out, without any advice from you, and 
without the subject ever having been brought to my attention, at 
least—I don’t know about Mr. Bow—y ou have taken $335,200 of the 
Sandstone money and used it for Lompoc. Is that right? 

Mr. Bow. Without knowledge to me, I might say, since the chair- 
man phrased the question that way. 

Mr. Bennerr. No. sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you tell any members of the Senate committee 
about it ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Whom ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is in the hearings at the time we were before the 
committee. This occurred—— 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Sucarman. During our testimony before the Senate committee 
I personally made a statement that it would be necessary ¢ again to re- 
program funds in order to accomplish the activation of the institution. 

Mr. Rooney. I never thought you would do a thing like this. I 
just don’t like it. You didn’t say anything about taking $722,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money that was appropri: ited for Sandstone, Minn. and 
using it someplace else? Did you? Be fair about it. Let us leave 
out the weasel words about reprograming. Did you ever discuss this 
with anybody on this committee, this very matter of transfer of 
$722,000 ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, this incident 

Mr. Rooney. You can answer that. Did you ever discuss it with 
any member of this committee ? 

Mr. Bennetr. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ever discuss it with any member of the Senate 
committee ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In the terms I referred to, t: aking money from Sand- 
stone, brand new reactivation, and using it at Lompoc? Did you 
have a discussion in that regard ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Rooney. With whom? 

Mr. Bennerr. Senator Johnson, and likewise with Senator Hruska. 
Senator Hruska went to Lompoc himself and looked into the institu- 
tion out there. He is a member of the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking of looking at the institution. I am 


talking about discussing the tr: ansfer of the money for Sandstone to 
Lompoc. 
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Mr. Bennett. We did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And with Senator Johnson ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Anyone else? 

Mr. Bennett. The clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. I imagine you didn’t think it worthwhile to discuss 
it with members of this committee, did you ? 

Mr. Bennett. Because I was not before this committee on that item. 
Had I known about that, Mr. Chairman, had I known about that at 
the time I was before this committee, I would have had a completely 
different presentation, but I didn’t know it. 


DETAILS OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What are the details of this $997,000 beyond the dozen 
or so lines that are in these justifications ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is to provide for 223 positions at Lompoc at a 
cost of $1,471,800. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not talking of positions; you are talking of 
man-years, are you not ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All that information is in these dozen lines. Will you 
tell us some detail as to this? 

Mr. Bennett. The institution is a 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the breakdown of these figures ? 

Mr. Bennett. It provides for a population of 1,200 for the next 
fiscal year, which will be an average operating cost of $5.16. Wehave 
broken it down into number of positions for the Lompoc institution, 
14 positions in the administrative division, 24 positions in our advisory 
service, 6 in the culinary department 

Mr. Rooney. What are you reading from? May I see it, please? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown as to the grades of these 
people? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. That is included in our green sheets. It 
is not broken down separately here. 

Mr. Rooney. I want you to get real information on every item in 
your budget. I want to know where everybody is, what their grades 
are, I want full details of this $997,000. 

I also want full details with regard to the $345,000 in connection 
with Sandstone. 

Mr. Bennetr. We can give you that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I want full details of the medical program, and all 
other pertinent information. 








ADDITIONAL DETAILED TESTIMONY REQUIRED 


We will hear you on Wednesday following the International 
Boundary and Water Commission which starts at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Bennett. You refer just to Lompoc? 

Mr. Rooney. To your entire budget. I want to know the medical 
program, where everybody is, the grades of these people, titles, and 
all such information. 

Mr. Bennett. All right, sir. 





_—- 
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I don’t know what other details you will want. You want details 
on the Lompoc institution. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

We will see you on Wednesday. 





Wepnespay, Fresruary 10, 1960. 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now revert to the matter of the Federal 
ee System concerning which we took some testimony on last 
Friday. 

With regard to the medical program, wherein there is a requested 
increase of $211,000, what are the details on this? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I will give you those in just a 
moment, but I wonder if you would permit me to make a very brief, 
short statement ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


ACQUISITION OF ARMY DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS AT LOMPOC, CALIF. 


Mr. Bennett. I have given a good deal of thought to the last 
appearance I made here. ‘T have been a good deal distressed about the 
difficulties, and, I hope, misunderstanding. 

I guess that I owe the committee an apology for misjudging my 
responsibilities to the committee. I didn’t realize, perhaps, what 
was required of me under these circumstances and I was under certain 
pressures and difficulties, and so on, during this period. This con- 
cerns our activities with regard to the acquisition of the former Army 
Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Calif. 

When I was before this committee on February 6 I had no indi- 
cation at all that that institution would be available to us. Asa matter 
of fact, 1 thought just the contrary. They were moving people out 
there and they had some 800 or 900 men in there at that time. 

However, I did get wind of the fact in the middle of March that 
it might be available, so I went out there and looked it over to see 
whether or not it would serve our purposes. There were a lot of 
problems and difliculties connected with - transfer to us. This 
related to many questions about property. J did not want the insti- 
—— without the property and the equipment which came with it. 

I did not want the institution without the Capehart housing that came 
with it. There were a lot of legal problems connected with that. 

There were also difficulties concerning the personnel, which of the 
personnel we would be expected to take. 

There were other atau for the barracks and machinery and 
equipment, 

Then the other difficulty had to do with whether or not we would 
be required to accept in our already overcrowded institutions military 
aieaan whom the Defense Department, for one reason or another, 
could not take care of. I was very reluctant to accept any such stipu- 
lation, and so we talked about it back and forth. I had a series of 
controversies here and it was on one day and off the next. 

Along in May, in the latter part of May, to be exact, it began to 
jell. We began to get the legal people to agree that we could take it 
over. 
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Reluctantly I finally accepted it because I thought this facility was 
much needed on the west coast, and I agreed to take care of the 
increasing number of youth offenders. The number was growing in 
our system tremendously due to the number of people stealing auto- 
mobiles. Reluctantly, because I] thought it would fulfill a much- 
needed purpose, and it would bring in a project that could not be re- 
placed for less than $20 million—the Defense Department estimated 
its value at $25 million—I went ahead. 

The equipment, machinery and supplies, and farm products, farm 
animals, and so on, were worth another million or million and a half 
dollars, so I finally accepted, with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the stipulation that we would accept the military offenders. 

That jelled at just about the time this controversial item about this 
new institution was before the committee. I did not, as I say, come 
and tell the committee about it, first of all, because I did not know 
at the time, I did not think, I can truthfully say, it would in any way 
modify our requests for the institution, but I nevertheless made the 
mistake. I regret it and will try to see that it doesn’t happen again. 

Of course, also at that time we submitted an estimate for a transfer 
of funds from the Defense Department. That was one of my prob- 
lems connected with it. I didn’t want to have to come up with a sup- 
plemental appropriation. I always prided myself on that, so I tried 
to get this money from the Defense Department as a sort of advance 
payment, so to speak. 

We succeeded finally, and after Senator Hruska had been out there 
and appeared before the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
and told them about it, commended us for the acquisition of it, we 
succeeded finally in getting $750,000 from the Defense Department 
funds, the Army funds. That was not sufficient, however, to run it 
efficiently. It would have been a seriously inefficient and expensive 
thing to run that institution at half speed with the problems of upkeep, 
maintenance, and so on, so we deferred certain of our other projects 
and used some of the money for the personnel there. 

It still is not operating at capacity or anywhere near it, but that is it. 

I think now, in retrospect with 20-20 hindsight, that I should have 
come up here and told you what our plans were, but I just didn’t 
realize that that was a matter on which you would like to have con 
sultation. It had not happened to me before because there had been 
no occasion, but nevertheless that is it. 

As I say, if such a situation arises again, [I shall certainly come 
here, urge you to visit the place and see for yourselves, and I will see 
that it doesn’t h: appen again. 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR REOPENING OF SANDSTONTI 


Mr. Rooney. It occurs to me, Mr. Bennett, that you transferred 

$722,000 of the money that the Congress appropriated for reopening 
Sandstone. Is that right? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. You diverted that money to Lompoc. Is that right? 

Mr. Bennetr. We took the money out of the general appropriation; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This budget calls now for $345,000 for Sandstone. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 
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REDUCTION IN REQUIREMENTS FOR SANDSTONE 


Mr. Roonry. Then your budget request last year was well in excess 
of what it should have been. “You were allowed a certain sum for 
Sandstone and then were able to take $722,000 of that sum and divert 
it to Lompoc whereas all you need now is $345,000 in connection with 
Sandstone. 

Mr. Bennerr. One of the things is, Mr. Chairman, that we have not 
as yet allocated all of that money. 

Mr. Rooney. Which money ? 

Mr. Bennerr. That money which was included in the amount for 
Sandstone, the $722,000. It is still within our appropriation. I have 
been hoping that perhaps I could find some way, in the way of surplus 
property or something else, to fulfill every justification [ made here 
and at the same time save some of that fund. 


MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. What are the details with regard to the medical 
program ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. You refer to the medical program for Lompoc? 

Mr. Roonry. No, I refer to the entire medical program. Do you 
have details as to where the people are and the numbers and other 
such data ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May I have it, please ? 

Mr. Bennetrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this exhibit at this point in the record. 

(‘The exhibit referred to follows :) 


Tue FEDERAL PRISON MEDICAL SERVICE 


The objectives of the Federal Prison Medical Service are to (a) prevent 
diseases from developing and spreading among the inmates, (0) provide treat- 
ment for accidents and for acute and chronic organic, mental and emotional 
illnesses, (c) provide medical and surgical attention which may help in the 
rehabilitation of an individual, and (d) assist other members of the cor- 
rectional and treatment staffs by providing insights into the personality and 
problems of inmates and into methods of treatment for these problems. To 
accomplish these objectives a large medical center is provided at Springfield, 
Mo., small hospitals are provided at all institutions except camps, and dis- 
pensaries are provided at camps. 

All of the full-time physicians, dentists, psychologists, nurses and medical 
technicians in the Federal Prison Medical Service are assigned from the U.S 
Public Health Service as directed by the act of May 30, 1930. These personnel 
provide comprehensive preventive health programs as well as treatment pro- 
grams for a full range of acute and chronie medical and surgical conditions. 
Thirteen of the institution hospitals have received full accreditation from the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. The staff and facilities at 
each institution are geared to provide inpatient and outpatient services com- 
mensurate with the population level and types of inmates at the institution. 
For example, the smallest penitentiary, Alcatraz, has a 20-bed hospital staffed 
by a part-time physician and four medical technical assistants. During fiscal 
year 1959 this facility had 26,840 outpatient visits and 2,349 hospital relief days. 
Atlanta, the largest penitentiary, has a 117-bed hospital with a staff comprising 
5 medical officers, 2 dental officers and 11 medical technical assistants—55,067 
visits were made to the outpatient department at Atlanta during fiscal year 
1959, while 18,267 hospital relief days were logged. A representative institution 
for youth offenders, Ashland, has a 29-bed hospital staffed by two medical offi- 
cers (one of whom is a psychiatrist), a dental officer, a psychologist, and four 
medical technical assistants. Hospital relief days at Ashland totaled 1,586 
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during fiscal year 1959, while visits to the outpatient department numbered 
21,691. 

At the present time approximately 600 inmates are assisting with the medical 
care programs at various institutions under the very close supervision of medi- 
cal and correctional personnel. These are individuals with adequate intelli- 
gence, educational background, and motivation, who have been trained as 
practical nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, dental technicians, and 
physical therapy and operating room aides. This training program has en- 
abled the doctors to extend patient care standards without additional expense. 
At the same time, it has provided prisoners with training and skills which will 
facilitate their future adjustment in the community. 

Preventive health services at all stations begin with the physical examination 
of new inmates, including such laboratory and X-ray studies as may be in- 
dicated. Newly admitted inmates who are found to be ill are hospitalized for 
treatment. As a part of the preventive health program, all new arrivals are 
vaccinated for small-pox and typhoid fever. Psychiatric and psychological 
studies are made whenever indicated. In addition to these preventive health 
services for inmates, the medical service also provides inspection and advice on 
matters relating to institution sanitation including food handling and prepara- 
tion, milk and water supply, and on industrial health hazards. In order to 
insure a high standard of fitness, preemployment and annual physical examina- 
tions and advisory health services are also provided for all employees. Begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1958 this service has been extended on a reimbursable basis 
to deputy U.S. marshals. 

These active medical care programs provide treatment for intercurrent illness, 
accidental injuries and for the correction of remedial physical defects. Dis- 
figuring and disabling defects, which might interfere with future employment, 
receive the highest priority in the correctional surgical program. Serious dental 
problems are handled and essential prosthetic appliances are provided when 
possible. 

At those institutions which have been designated for the care of youthful 
offenders, and at several other larger institutions, full-time psychiatric and 
psychological services are provided. Although seriously handicapped by limited 
personnel, major efforts are being made to correct mental and emotional dis- 
orders, especially among the more youthful offenders. Psychiatric and psycho- 
logical studies are also made as required on inmates committed under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, the Youth Corrections Act, the new sentencing 
act and the act dealing with competency for trial (Public Law 285). 

In addition to the foregoing, at all institutions members of the medical staff 
participate in the correctional treatment program on such matters as discipline, 
counseling, and training. In each case medical findings are correlated with 
the overall program which is planned for the rehabilitation of the individual 
prisoner. Finally, within the limits of their time and resources, medical staffs 
do what they can to advance the cause of research within the institutions. 

At the medical center in Springfield, Mo., inpatient hospital care is provided 
for inmates requiring prolonged specialized care as for instance, cardiacs, 
tuberculous, diabetics, and inmates with mental disease including sexual 
deviation. The medical center also provides resources for carrying out com- 
plicated surgical procedures, which require specially trained personnel and 
special equipment. The psychiatric service at the medical center provides for 
the examination of defendants who are suspected of being mentally incompetent 
and it also provides for the care and treatment of those who have been adjudi- 
eated as mentally incompetent. Special resources at the medical center include 
a central dental laboratory, orthopedic laboratory, and a central clinical labora- 
tory. Limited space at the medical center makes it necessary that only the 
most complex and difficult cases be sent there. 
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Workload by institutions, 1969 

















————_ aie 
| | 
Physicaland| Hospital | Medical OP |’ Dental OP 
NP exami- days visits visits 
nations | 
Penitentiaries: 
Alcatraz.... Manivinke weibeans ae 326 2, 349 26, 012 828 
Atlanta ire ee 1, 860 18, 267 | 36, 412 18, 655 
Leavenworth.___- . he 1, 685 14, 403 | 80, 729 | 11, 900 
Lewisburg ei : 1, 326 9, 500 48, 238 4, 973 
MeNeil Island... a 1, 091 7, 120 | 25, 310 4, 858 
Terre Eiewee... . ...--..... eh hoes oa 1, 527 12, 045 55, 691 6, 597 
Reformatories: | 
Alderson. i pnbeghanagudweesvaaen 561 6, 950 19, 450 3, 213 
Chillicothe. a j i r 1, 691 5, 324 22, 646 6, 623 
El Reno---- wihiseds ~ Sani nated i 1,029 4, 482 28, 008 4, 923 
Petersburg. j 807 | 2, 616 13, 034 2, 568 
Institutions for juvenile and youth offenders: 
Ashland.__.- A Si ly IE 1, 27 1, 586 } 19, 118 2, 573 
Englewood... ; aetna 604 | 3, 049 11,717 1,350 
National Training School: | 
Federal. __- Bl daseeae a 520 | 908 9, 122 2, 581 
District of Columbia. pad jacks | Se cial ; 
Natural Bridge Camp---- = 19 | 62 1, 537 37 
Correctional institutions: | 
Danbury... sis fakin eae | 1, 216 3, 075 | 49, 992 3, 264 
La Tuna. 2 | 954 2, 811 34, 932 | 3, 187 
Milan.. | 1, 558 | 2, 174 22, 77 3, 363 
Seagoville | 752 | 1,819 1,009 | 2, 845 
Tallahassee ; 1, 426 | 2, 288 34, 236 4, 533 
Terminal Island: | 
Male... 1, 390 | 4, 363 21, 379 | 3, 128 
Female__..- | 149 1, 462 20, 218 | 1, 437 
Texarkana--.-_- er a ‘ 625 | 3, 118 16, 169 3, 938 
Prison camps: 
Allenwood niaccnceicel a al | : ar ee ee 
Florence : 1,077 | 1,059 18, 310 1, 315 
MeNeil Island--.._-.- = ; ee 3 ‘ 
er sin | Dcabinidenidiesabid 
Montgomery... : 521 | 1, 880 6. 168 | 341 
Tucson..... 365 | 1, 259 11, 569 | 505 
Detention headquarters: New York 2, 143 | 1, 420 18, 290 2, 153 
Medical center: Hospital. 2,041 | 208, 597 54, 818 | 6, 881 





LoMpPoc MEDICAL SERVICES 


The medical care program at Lompoc is based upon an anticipated population 
of 1,200 inmates and a personnel complement of 12. In addition to its usual 
medical care functions in the preventive health area and in the care of inter- 
current medical and surgical conditions, the staff will provide specialized serv- 
ices required of the institution in fulfilling its mission as a diagnostic center 
for commitments from the west coast arpa. These additional duties will include 
the performance of medical and psychiatric studies required under the Youth 
Corrections Act, the new sentencing act, and the provisions dealing with the 
determination of mental competency for trial, (Public Law 285). 

During fiscal year 1961, the following positions will be required at Lompoc 
to provide the foregoing services: 


Salary 

DCRR TOE COUT, TN IN icc sree cierto hacen niensnpecaiadidadnil $11, 336 
1 medical officer psychiatrist, senior assistant grade_.._._._._._______-_-_ 7, 986 
1 medical officer generalist, senior assistant grade_.._..____________- 7, 986 
Mee UIE. CN NED 6 a istics ps essa dieiimstglanliniis 8, 000 
i dental officer, senior setiotant PraG@ nc .dnccncmccmcunnnntennsscunes 7, 000 
I cee a hall 8,570 
1 chief medical technical assistant, GS—1l1_.---.---_____________.__- 7, 270 
EY I EE OE a a a eas a ee 23, 080 
aa 5 4, 640 
i il ee 85, 868 


The functions of each of the above-named positions of the medical service are 
described below in the order named: ($9,132 of the $95,000 requested will be 
utilized for travel, transportation, night differential, uniform allowance, FEGLI, 
retirement, holiday pay, and social security). 
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Chief medical officer, senior grade: This physician administers and supervises 
the medical care program including all aspects of inpatient care provided by 
the 25-bed institution hospital, all outpatient services, and the institution pre- 
ventive health program. He examines and advises on the diagnosis, care, and 
treatment of the more difficult and complicated cases referred by the assistant 
medical officer. He is responsible to the Warden for the overall conduct of 
the medical service and advises him on all matters pertaining to institution 
hygiene and sanitation. The chief medical officer represents the medical sery- 
ice in all interdepartmental activities relating to the overall programing for 
individual inmate treatment and rehabilitation. 

Medical officer—psychiatrist, senior assistant grade: The psychiatrist will 
determine and satisfy the mental health needs of the inmate population. He 
will also provide advisory medical services on mental health matters to the 
employees of the institution. He will be responsible for the diagnosis and 
treatment of all inmates suspected of having mental disorders and he will 
administer the psychiatric ward of the prison hospital and be responsible for 
the care and treatment of all patients admitted there. Outpatient psychiatric 
services will be provided on a daily basis offering both brief and extended 
psychotherapy as may be indicated by the need of the individual patient. In 
addition to the foregoing, psychiatric examinations will be conducted and reports 
prepared in cases referred under the Youth Corrections Act, the new Sen- 
tencing Act, and under the provisions dealing with the determination of mental 
competency for trial. 

Medical officer—generalist, senior assistant grade: This officer, who is respon- 
sible to the chief medical officer, will examine, diagnose, and treat inmates 
who present themselves to the outpatient department and those who require 
hospitalization. He will be responsible for determining when consultative serv- 
ices are indicated and he will supervise the nursing services performed by 
the medical technical assistants described below. He will also perform rou- 
tine physical examinations on employees of the institution and advise them 
on health matters. He will perform such surgery as he is qualified to do, 
and he will assist the institution surgical consultants in any procedures which 
they are called upon to perform. This officer will act as chief medical officer 
in the latter’s absence. 

Clinieal psychologist. GS-12: The psychologist will administer and supervise 
the diagnostic and therapeutic psychological services under the supervision of 
the psychiatrist. He will administer and interpret a wide variety of phycho- 
diagnostic tests which are employed in the diagnosis of inmates suffering with 
mental and emotional disorders. He will augment the institution’s psychiatric 
treatment program by providing individual and group counseling for selected 
inmates. He will asssist the psychiatrist in the work of advising personnel 
on matters relating to the mental hygiene of the institution and particularly 
in the handling of inmates whose problem behavior stems from underlying 
mental disturbance. The psychologist’s work will have important results in 
improving the total therapeutic environment of the institution. 

Dental officer. full grade: This officer will administer and supervise the 
dental care program provided for the inmates. He will also provide the den- 
tal examinations for the employees in conjunction with routine physical exam- 
inations, and such advice on dental health matters as may be indicated. He 
will provide a full range of dental care facilities including dental laboratory 
services for the preparation of dental prosthetic appliances. 

Dental officer. S.A. grade: This dental officer will assist the senior dental 
officer in providing the extensive dental care needs of the inmate popniation 
which generally oceur as result of neglect. Under the direction of the senior 
dental officer, this officer will examine and treat a full range of dental disorders. 
He will assist with the conduct of the dental laboratory and will relieve the 
senior dental officer in his absence. 

Chief medical technical assistant, GS-11: Under the direction of the chief 
medical officer. the chief medical technical assistant will supervise the work 
of four medical technical assistants in the performance of administrative duties 
including the procurement of all medical supplies, maintenance and preservation 
of medical records and statistical reports, and in various medical duties inelnd- 
ing maintenance of sanitation in the hospital, nursing services, and a full range 
of medical technical services in laboratory, X-ray, physiotherapy, pharmacy, and 
medical and dental first aid. In addition to the foregoing, the chief medical 
technical assistant will be responsible to the chief medical officer and the warden 
for the maintenance of appropriate security measures to safeguard drug sup- 
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plies and medical equipment from the inmate population. He will also supervise 
the training of inmates who are required to help with various aspects of the 
medical care program. 

Medical technical assistants (4), GS-8: Under the supervision of the chief 
medical technical assistant these men will perform ward procedures such as 
nursing, the administration of medications, and the procurement and safekeeping 
of medical supplies. They will assist with the outpatient treatment of inmates 
and administer first aid, they will assist with physical examinations, they will 
perform clinical laboratory work, take X-rays and electrocardiograms, they will 
be responsible for the administration of physiotherapy treatments and for the 
operation of the pharmacy. They will assist with the training of inmates who 
are required to assist with this work and they will be responsible for their 
supervision. 

Clerk (stenographer), GS—5: This incumbent will transcribe all reports pre- 
pared by the various departments of the medical service. He will schedule 
all appointments for members of the Service and will maintain the files of the 
department. He will transcribe all correspondence originating in the department 
and all reports of departmental activities. In addition to the foregoing, the 
incumbent will assist with the psychological test program administering certain 
tests under the supervision of the psychologist. 


Medical Section, Bureau of Prisons 


Positions 





os 1959 1960 1981 
1059 1960 1961 
Central Office 
Medical Director ] l l $17, 036 $17, 036 $17, 036 
Assistant medical director - ] l ] 536 16, 136 16, 136 
Administrative officer, GS-11_. ] ] ] 7, 030 7, 270 , 210 
Material officer, GS-9 l 1 ] 7. 035 7, 185 7,185 
Clerk, transcribing machine operator, GS-5 l 1 | l 5, 090 5, 240 5, 240 
Purchasing clerk, GS-5 l 1 | 1 5, 240 5, 240 5, 390 
( f 56, 967 8, 10 58, Q47 
U.S. Penitentiary, Alcatraz, Calif | 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 Se 1 1 | 1 6, 735 7, 030 7, 270 
M.T.A., GS-8 ie 3 3 3 15, 800 17, 610 18, 060 
4 4 4 22, 535 24, 640 25, 330 
U.S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Director, Chief Medical Officer Se 1 ] l 16, 136 16, 136 17, 036 
Director, chief, surgical service l ] ] 17, 036 17, 036 17, 036 
Medical officer, 8S. A. grade 2 3 3 17, 172 24, 857 24, 857 
Dental officer, Sr. grade 1 1 l 13, 856 13, 856 4, 336 
Dental officer, 8. A. grade l ] ] 8, B86 8, 886 &, 826 
Psychologist, GS-12 l l l 8, S10 9, 050 9, 290 
Chief M.T.A., GS-12 1 l l 7, 085 8, 330 8, 570 
Assistant Chief M.T.A., GS-10__...______- l ] l 6, 220 6, 655 6, 805 
M.T.A. GS-8, GS-6, GS-5__. ee y 9 9 44, 210 50, 030 52, 380 
oe NN i 8 aa 18 19 19 139, 361 154, 836 159, 196 
U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Director, Chief Medical Officer 1 ] ] 16, 136 16, 136 17, 036 
Chief, surgica] service, Surgeon l 1 l 12, 176 8, 525 8, 525 
Medical officer 3 3 3 24, 258 24, 258 24, 258 
Dental officer, Sr. grade_. l l l 14, 516 14, 516 14, 516 
Dental officer, S.A. grade l l ] 7, 896 7, 986 7, 986 
Psyonolegiat, GS-13... .............- 1 ] l &, 330 8, 570 | 8, 810 
Chief M.T.A., GS-12 l l 1 6, 8&5 8, 330 8, 570 
Assistant chief M.T.A., GS-10 1 ] 1 fi, 220 6, 805 6, 995 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6, GS-5... 6 6 6 $1, 190 31, 230 $4,470 
I Mirae nictninate i ibid : 16 16 16 127, 697 126, 356 | 131, 166 
U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Chief Medical] Officer, Sr. grade = 1 | ] l , 106 14, 106 | 14, 106 
Chief, psychiatric service, Sr. grade_- 1 1 l 3, 856 13, 856 14, 336 
Chief dental officer, Sr. grade ] 1 l 376 13, 376 13, 856 
Medical officer, S.A. grade__- ; 2 2 2 | 5, 972 16, 252 16, 252 
Psychologist, GS-12__. l 1 1 , 330 | 8, 330 | 8, 570 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11_. * sotalol 1 l ] 6, 885 7,270 7, 510 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6....__. oo 5 6 6 29, 400 34, 740 36, 570 


’ 


as aoe fk Te BE eee ey ee 13| 13 101, 925 107, 930 | 111, 200 








U.S 


U.S 


Fed 


Fed 


Fed 


Nat 
D 


Fed 
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Medical Section, Bureau of Prisons 


| 
Positions 


j 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash.: | 
Chief Medical Officer, Sr. grade 


i 1 1 1 

Medical officers. 2 2 
Dental officer : 1 1 | 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 1 | 1 
M.T.A., GS-8 Z 5 5 } 

Total pet PSs ee) 10 10 10 
. Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Ind.: | | | 
Chief Medical Officer, medical director | 


Medical officer, S. A. 
Dental officer, S. A 
Chief M.T.A 
M.T.A 


grade 
grade 
ll 


GS-8, GS-4. 


, GS 


med fd BD 
i 
i DO 


Total_.- 10 


eral Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. 


a 

Chief Medical Officer, Surgeon 1 ] 
Medical officer, S. A. grade ] l 
Dental officer, S. A. grade l 1 
Clinical psychologist, GS-12 l ] 
Hospital administrative officer, GS-11 1 ] 
Nurse officer, director grade 1 l 


Staff nurse, GS-7 2 2 2 

Staff nurse, GS-6 4 4 4 

Staff nurse, GS-5_- : , 1 0 
2... ce ae 13 12 12 

eral Peformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Chief Medical Officer, full grade ‘ j ] . 7 1 

Medical officer, S. A. grade ; 2 


Chief dental officer, Sr 
Dental officer, ass 
Chief M.T.A 
M.T.A 
Psychologist 
Clerk 


grade 1 

stant grade 1 

, GS-11 ; or 1 | 
4 
1 
1 


, GS-8, GS-6, GS-5 





Lite binsbesent>tanseesdsdeerenounee 12 12 12 
eral Reformatory, El Reno, Okla.: | 
Chief Medical Officer, senior surgeon ] ] ] 
Medical officer, S.A. grade : ; 2 2 2 
Dental officer (Chief), senior surgeon 1 1 l 
Dental officer, S.A. grade ; 1 | 1 l 
Psychologist, assistant grade 1 ] l 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 l l l 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6, GS-5 3 3 3 
Clerk, GS+4 l l l 


Total 
ional Training School for Boys, 
Cc 
Chief Medical Officer, 8. A 


Washington, 


grade * 1 1 

Dental officer, Sr. grade 1 ] l 
Psychologist, Sr. scientist : ] ] 1 
Psychologist, GS-9 l l ] 
Chief M.T.A., GS-10 l l l 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6 E 3 3 3 
Total__- ‘ 7 s 8 


eral Reformatory, Petersburg, Va.: 
Chief Medical Officer, Sr. grade l 1 
Dental officer, S.A. grade 1 l 
Psychologist, 1 l 

] l 


Chief M.T.A 


GS-12 


, GS-11 


M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6, GS-5_. 3 3 3 
Clerk, GS+ : l l 
Total ‘ ‘ ; 7 8 S 


en mt it RD 


‘Continued 





1959 1960 
$14, 156 $14, 156 
21, 062 15, 972 | 
7. ORB 7, ORB | 
6, 585 7, 030 | 
Rm, 240 29, 300 
78, 029 +, 444 
17, 036 17, 036 | 
16, 572 16, 572 
7. 866 7, 566 
6. O70 7.080 
27, 040 27. 420 
74, 584 75, 624 
8 791 7, Ont 
7, OR6 7, GR 
7 ORG 7, 986 
&, 330 8, 330 
7, 030 7 O30 
9, 025 Q O25 
11, 3if 11, 460 
19, 910 20. 700 
4.040 OOC 00D 
84, 408 80, 503 
&, 791 8. 791 
16, 306 15, 970 
9, 12¢ 9, 126 
7, O86 7, ORS 
4, 620 7. 030 
22, 360 23, 230 
6, 813 6, 813 | 
4. 040 4. 940 
79. 942 RS. RRS 
14, 156 14, 156 
15, 970 15, 970 
11, 096 11. 00F 
7, 781 7, 345 
4,612 4,612 
6. O70 7, 030 
17, 760 
3, 755 
80, 180 81, 724 
7, OR6 
14, 5i¢ 14, 516 
R HOF 8. HO6 
6. 134 6, 2R5 
6. 070 6. 5OS 
14, 86 17.010 
Ki). 277 60. GOR 
10, 031 ] ot 
10, 32¢ 7, O86 
&, 330 &. STO 
f 70 7.030 
16, 890 18, 210 
3, 755 
51, 947 56, 287 


1961 


, 516 
5, 972 
, 9386 
, 270 
, 050 





600 


, O86 


ARB 

570 
“é 

025 


70 


, 030 


000000 


oO 


, 791 
», 970 


126 


7, O36 


-, 8% 


~~ 5 


wo 


83 


3 


~jmc 


270 


830 


5, 813 


090 


876 


516 
970 
456 
QRB 
612 
270 
210 
850 


870 


YWSDH 
516 
O68 
435 
655 


460 


, 748 


06 
QS 

R10 
270 
660 
RD 
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Medical Section, Bureau of Prisons—Continued 














i ienntenaainlaaonsboniisoa Ee ae iTioe en scheming 
Positions 
a ee 1959 1960 1961 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Spring- 
field, Mo.: 
Warden and C,.M.0O., medical director- 1 1 1 $17, 036 $17, 036 $17, 036 
Clinical director, director l l 1 16, 136 16, 136 | 16, 136 
Chief X-ray, director grade 1 1 l 16, 136 16, 136 | 17, 036 
Chief, psychiatric service, director grade l l l 16, 136 16, 136 | 17, 036 
Chief, medical service, director grade l l l 16, 136 16, 136 | 16, 136 
Chief, surgical service, director grade- l l l 13, 496 13, 496 | 13, 496 
Deputy chief, psychiatric service, senior 
grade ~ 1 1 1 11, 696 11, 696 | 12, 176 
Medical officers, S.A. grade... . 13 11 11 97, 142 74, S41 | 8: 
Medical officer, GS-12 ] l l 9, 530 9, 530 | 9, 770 
Chief, central dental laboratory, director | 
grade __- 1 l l 16, 136 16, 136 | 17, 036 
Psychologist, GS-12 1 1 1 9, 050 9, 050 9, 290 
Assistant psychologist l 1 4,612 | 4, 992 
Social worker, 8.A. grade_. 1 l l 5, 718 6, 070 6, 270 
Nurse officer, S.A. grade 2 2 2 17, 302 16, 357 16, 777 
Nurse officer, full grade 1 1 l 9, 265 9, 265 9. 265 
Staff nurse, GS-9 3 3 5 15, 92 19, 905 | 20, 355 
Medical technicians, GS-9 ndsieemaieiel 5 5 5 31, 875 31, 875 32, 625 
Junior assistant officers 2 : 8, 855 
Medical aide, GS-7 2 2 2 11, 760 11, 760 
Medical aide, GS-8 _ 1 l l 5, 580 5, 580 | 
Nurse assistant, GS-6 : 1 1 l 5, 880 5, 880 | 
Medical X-ray technician, GS-7 1 1 1 5, 880 5, 880 
Head physiotherapy aide, GS-9 L 1 1 | 1 6, 885 6, 885 | 
Pharmacist, Sr. grade l 1 1 8, 851 9, 296 | 
Pharmacist, assistant grade 1 1 1 4,817 | 
7 os £ is ci S 45 42 42 372, 401 354, 511 368, 972 
Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, Ky.: 
Chief Medical Officer, Surgeon ] l l 8, 286 8, 886 | 8, 886 
Medical officer, S. A. grade 1 1 l 7, 781 8,081 |} 8, 081 
Dental officer, S. A. grade ; 1 1 | 1 9, 366 | 9, 366 | 9, 366 
Psychologist, GS-12 1 ] 1 &, 330 8, 570 | 8, 810 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 1 1 ] 6, 370 7, 030 7, 270 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6 2 3 3 3 16, 290 16, 330 17,610 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-5__ = 1 1 1 4, 940 4,940 | 5, 090 
———E - 
a AR ses ee gk a ae : 9 9 4 61, 363 63, 203 | 65, 113 
Federal Correctional Institution, Danbury, 
Conn } 
Chief Medical Officer, Surgeon 1 l l 9, 390 9, 390 9, 600 
Dental officer, surgeon 1 1 l 12, 571 12, 571 12, 871 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 1 ] l 6, 370 7, 031 7, 270 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6. 3 3 3 15, 500 16, 030 17, 310 
Tew:..... . : eed 6 6 6 43, 831 45, 022 47, 051 
Federal Correctional Institution, Englewood, 
Col.: } 
Chief Medical Officer and Psychiatrist, Sr. | 
grade 1 1 1 14, 516 14, 516 | 14, 516 
Medical officer, surgeon sai ees 1 1 1 10,651 | 10, 651 
Dental officer, surgeon l l l 4, 906 9, 906 | 9, 906 
Psychologist, Sr. grade L l 1 l 8, 697 8, 697 | 9, 057 
Assistant psychologist (Part-time), GS-9 1 | l ] 3, 000 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 l l 1 6, 370 7,030 | 7, 270 
M.T.A., GS-8 3 3 3 16, 590 17, 210 | 17, 760 
Clerk,dictating machine transcribing, GS-5 1 ] l 4,190 4,190 | 4, 340 
Total , 10 10 10 63, 269 75, 200 76, 500 
Federal Correctional Institution, La Tuna, 
ex | 
Chief Medical Officer, S.A. grade___....__- 1 1 | 1 8, 286 8, 286 | 8, 286 
Dental officer, S. A. grade ; = l l l 7, 986 7, 986 | 7, 986 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 id dun’ cocpisadoncbnahtos 1 1 1 6, 220 7,030 | 7, 270 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-6 iceland lake ae 3 3 3 16, 590 15, 730 | 17,010 


WOU Sekai oo as i 6 6 6 39, O82 39, 032 | 40, 552 
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Medical Section, Bureau of Prisons 


Positions 


1959 | 1960 1961 
Sat ed 
Federal Correctional Institution, Lompoe, | | 
Calif.; | | 
Chief Medical Officer and Psychiatrist, 


senior grade... _- sale edema 1 ! 
Medical ‘olen, S.A. grade_ what aabinne 2 2 
Dental officer Lh c <a cadeedocmnticdeekadatedicna 2 2 
She gra yl I ake 1 | l 
oe a T.A., GS-11 l l 
M.’ as 8, GS-6 i 4 t 
Clerk. Saemasiitine enpabiinn as rator, GS-f l l 
Bs cittclicn Sect wins 12 12 


Federal Correctional Institution, Milan, 
Mich.; 


Chief Medical Officer, Medical Director l l l 
et ae * senior grade l l l 
ah », OB-i...:. l l l 
M. "OB4 anes 3 ; 


RN i a — * 6 ‘ 6 
Federal Detention Headquarter New Yor 
N.Y 


Chief M.T.A., GS-10 ' 


M.T.A., GS-8 3 3 
RUE aichaets 4 4 : 
Federal Correctional Officer, Sandstone, Mim 
Chief Medical Officer, surgeon 
Medical officer, S.A. grade l 


Dental officer, S.A. grade 
Chief, M.T.A., GS-10 
M JA , GS-8 ; 
Clinical Psychologist, GS-12__. l ! 
Clerk, GS-4 

SUG ties: i ‘ 9 
Federal Correctional Institution, Seagoville 

Tex 

Chief Medical Officer, S race 


Dental officer, S.A we 
Chief, M.T.A., GS-11 
M.T.A., GS s } 
Total iinenilanipelieeds es t 
Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahasse« 
Fla.: 
Chief Medical Officer, S. A. grade 
setah other, assistant grace l l 
ne fm.’ 4., GS-11 l 
He 7 - see & GS ; 
Total . ( ( f 
Federal Correctional Institution, Termina 
Island, Calif. 
Chief Medical Officer, Medical Director l l 
Medical Officer, S. A. grade l 1 
Dental officer, Senior grade l ] 


Chief M.T.A., GS-11... . I 
M.T.A., GS-8, GS-4 


Head nurse, GS-7 ; l l 
Staff nurse, GS-6 l l I 

Total___. oie : 4 a 0 

Federal Correctional Institution, Texarkana, 
Tex. 

Chief Medical Officer, surgeon grade l l l 
Dental officer, S. A. grade l ] ! 
Chief M.T.A., GS-11 l 1 l 
M.T.A., GS-8. 3 3 3 

Total s . f ‘ 6 
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17. 640 
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+, 000 
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Medical Section, Bureau of Prisons—-Continued 


Positions 
cf ge ee 1959 1960 1961 
' 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 
| 
EY | 
Federal Prison Camp, Florence, Ariz.: Chief | | 
M.T.A., GS-10. ‘ Mid Ue, -»<8 $6, 520 $6, 955 $7, 105 
Federal Prison Camp, Greenville, 5.C.: Chief | | : 
M.T.A., GS-10-. : 3 1 l 1 6, 370 6, 805 | 6, 955 
Federal! Prison Camp, Montgomery, Ala.: Chief | | 
M.T.A., GS-10 ; 1 | 1 1 | 6, 370 6, 805 6, 955 
Federal Prison Camp, Safford, Ariz.: Chief | 
M.T.A., GS-10-._.._-. Siete Nak y 1 6, 070 6, 655 | 6, 805 
Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, Ariz.: Chief | 
Pe. 1 A. GS-10... ib 6s hin dant Gee. l | 1 | 1 6, 370 6, 805 6, 955 
Weed. 5c 3ck: Scans pra ----| 244 265 265 | 1,826,877 2, 019, 367 2, 074, 573 





BREAKDOWN OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the $211,000 which is the 
amount of the requested increase ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Of that amount, Mr. Chairman, $95,000 is for the 
medical staff at Lompoc. Lompoc has only a part-time staff now, 
$30,000 of it is for reclassifications, stepups in grades. ‘These are all 
Public Health Service officers and they are entitled to certain auto- 
matic increases. 

In addition there is $69,000 to restore certain lapsed positions. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Are you talking of automatic increases or of 
reclassifications ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I am talking of both, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. According to page 28-12, $30,000 is to cover the cost 
of reclassifications. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. These are not Ramspeck promotions, are they ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. sir. 

Mr. Roonry. These are instances where you raise them from one 
grade to another; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. These are civil service employees; that is right, 
mecical and technical assistants. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not asking whether they are civil service em- 
ployees but whether this is for the purpose of taking them beyond 
the Ramspeck Act promotions and promot le them trom one grade 
to another, a higher grade ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the breakdown of this $30,000 ? 

Mr. Bennerr. This is it sir. There are 106 medical and technical 
assistants who have been getting an average increase of-—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the breakdown of these 106, their grades 
and to what you expect to promote them ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. They are all now medical technical assistants. 

Mr. Roonry. On the sheet this says “occurred in 1960.” You refer 
to them as people who had (h-a-d) an increase of about $283. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where did you get the money / 

Mr. Bennett. These are mandatory increases. We have to absorb 
that. We have had to absorb, due to promotions of blue-collar peo- 
ple, reclassifications of this kind, salary adjustments, a very con- 
siderable total. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get the idea that these are mandatory ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is the Civil Se rv ice Act. We do not reclassify 
these in the sense we make an applic ation for them. 

Mr. Rooney. First let us have a list of where they are, grades, and 
soon. Do you have that ¢ 

Mr. SuGarman. These are medical and technical assistants listed 
at each institution on the exhibit we have submitted. You will find 
all of these people were promoted an average of 1.1 grades. A few 
were promoted two grades. 

Mr, Rooney. Two grades? 

Mr. Sucarman. A few; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you promote them two grades ? 

Mr. Sugarman. These are Public Health Service employees whom 
we finance and who perform work for us. Actual allocations are 
made by the Public Health Service under the civil service rules and 
regulations. 

What they did was to make a study of the work being performed 
by M.T.A.’s at representative institutions, rewrite their classification 

standards, and then reclassify the jobs in accordance with the new 
stal dards, 

This is a matter which is not under our jurisdiction at all as to the 
amount these people are paid. 

Mr. Roonry. When were they reclassified 4 

Mr. SucarMan,. Starting in October of 1959. 

I believe all otf the act ions have how been accomplished. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR MAINTENANCE OF AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. In this budget I note you have $162,000 for “Mainte- 
nance of average employment.” Whaat is this, a cushion / 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, this is the amount to enable us to 
maintain our authorized organization and it represents the difference 
between the total amount of the wage board increases, mandatory 
step increases, and the amount available for that purpose. 


FACILITIES 


AND 


BUILDINGS 
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Object classification 


OSI tions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A verage number of all employees 


Number of employees at end 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded p 


Ol Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than } 


of year 


OSitLONS 


ermanent__ 


Other personal services 





Total personal s ict 
Lands and structures 
Total costs 
Unfunded adjustment » total operating cost Proy 
services transferred in without charge, n 
Total, costs, funded 
Relation of costs to accrued expenditure 
Costs financed from accrued expenditures ¢ the 
net (— 
Expenditures accrued f other years, ne 


accrued expendit 


n unpaid 


Mr. Rooney. T! 
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for completion of 
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1959 actual 
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$6, 8O8 
$6, 426 


$122. 167 
500 
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132, 159 
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¥O6, 665 
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1960 estimate 


32 
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N $6, 849 
$6, 555 
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12, 000 
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214, 000 
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1961 estimate 


8.7 $6, 899 
$6, 772 


$136, 000 
| 12, 000 
3, 300 


151, 300 
5, 998, 700 


6, 159, 000 


150, OO 


¢ ~~ QT ¢ ‘} c 
tut ind SL million is 
pages 29.1 and 29.2 of 

S5, 625, 000 
», 625, 000 
‘ 
; 
( 
; 

ir 1961 are required 


The funds requested under this appropriation for fiscal 


for the following projet 


tS : 


Project and institution: 


Maximum security institution, Marion, Ill 


Repairs and improvements, various institutions 


Total 


imount 
$8, 875, 000 
1, 000, 000 


9 87TH, OOO 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Line 3, delete: “construction”; insert “completion”. 

The purpose of this change is to provide funds for the completion of a maximum 
security institution at Marion, Il. 

Line 11, delete: “That $75,000 of this appropriation shall be available for pay- 
ment to the city of Ashland, Kentucky, as the Government’s share of the cost of 
a new water line to serve the Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky”. Insert: “That not to exceed $150,000 of this appropriation shall be 
available for payment to the city of Levenworth, Kansas, as the Department of 
Justice’s share of the cost of a new sewage disposal plant to serve the United 
States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas.” 

The purpose of this change is to authorize payment of the funds specified to the 
city of Leavenworth, Kans., as the U.S. Penitentiary’s share of the cost of a new 
sewage disposal plant. The cost of this plant will be shared by the U.S. Peni- 
tentiary, Leavenworth, Kans.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Wadsworth, Kans.; and the city of Leavenworth, Kans., on a popula- 
tion basis. 

Line 10, following “appropriation:”, insert: “Provided, That annual accrued 
expenditures under this appropriation account, covering amounts becoming 
payable as a result of obligations incurred both in the current fiscal year and in 
prior fiscal years, shall not exceed $6,350,000 (72 Stat. 852) :” 

The purpose of this change is to comply with special instructions, supplement- 
ing Circular A-11 in accordance with letter to the Attorney General from the 
Director of the Bureau of Budget, dated August 20, 1959. 


STATUS OF MAXIMUM SECURITY INSTALLATION 


Mr. Roonry. What are the details with regard to the progress of 
the new institution / 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, we have completed the utility layout. 
We have completed the contract, that is, they have let the contract for 
the grading, for the connecting up of the water system, and for the 
basic work of clearing the site. 

The plans are well along toward completion. They will be com- 
pleted and ready to put on the market the minute the money becomes 
available. 

Mr. Rooney. The total cost for this institution will be in what 
amount? 

Mr. Bennerr. $10 million. 

Mr. Roonry. That includes equipment ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Furnishings? 

Mr. Bennerr. And the basic equipment, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $10 million is for furnishings and 
basic equipment ? 

Mr. Bennett. $1,500,000 approximately. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS BACKLOG 


Mr. Roonry. At page 29.4 of these justifications we note that refer- 
ence is made to a backlog in repairs and improvements and complaint 
is made of repeated deferrals of corrective action with regard to such 
repairs and improvements. Who is responsible for that ? 

Mr. Bennett. That comes about for a number of reasons. Fre- 
quently it is because the project, materials and so on, exceeded our 
estimates. These estimates have been accumulated over a number of 


03087—60 21 
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years and the actual cost of these projects has exceeded the estimates, 
That is one of the reasons. 

Another reason is that we have found it necessary, when we have 
had an increase in population, for example, above our estimates, as we 
have this year, numbering some 200, it takes some of the funds that 
were vustitied ‘under this heading and they were used for care, food 
services, and so on for the additional population. 

Mr. Roonry. Congress has invariably allowed the amount requested 
for that item over the years, has it not / 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes, sir. It is true that the Congress has allowed 
that. 

Mr. Rooney. You have always contended that more repairs and 
more improvements should have ane made and were cut down either 
by the Attorney General and/or the Bureau of the Budget. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT, LEAVENWORTH, KANS, 


Mr. Rooney. On page 108 of the committee print, in the new pro- 
posed language with regard to the Leavenworth, Kans., sewage dis- 
posal plant, what are the details / 

Mr. Bennett. The institution now shares the sewage disposal 
facilities of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation. That has 
become overloaded and outdated and outmoded. This is a joint venture 
which would enable us to share with the military, with the Wadsworth 
Veterans Hospital, and ourselves the cost of reconstructing this sewer 
plent. 

Mr. Rooney. What, if anything, would the Government save by 
doing this? 

Mr. Bennetr. You mean asa joint venture / 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. I don’t think it would save anything. It is just 
a sharing. Of course, it would save us money, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what Lam talking about. 

Mr. Bennerr. It would save the Prison Bureau some money, yes. 
Tt will save us some $200,000, Tt will save us, too, in the way of oper- 
ating costs. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, if this language were not inserted in 
the bill, instead of its costing the Federal taxpayer $150,000 in this 
appropriation it would cost the taxpayer $350,000 4 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir: for our portion of it. 

Mr. Roonry. You ald have to pay the city of Leavenworth / 

Mr. Bennerr. No, we would have to construct our own plant. We 
would have to use it exclusively for ourselves. 

This is the sort of thing we have been doing in other places where we 
have other Government facilities. We did this at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
In that case, we operate the sewer plant for the benefit of the hospital 
but they put up their share of the money, all of which was carefully 
calculated on the basis of number of gallons of sew: age pumped e: ach 
day. 
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NO SAVINGS TO TAXPAYER 


Mr. Rooney. With respect to the proposed language at the foot of 
page 108 of the committee print, exactly how much in dollars would 
this save the taxpayer if we were to insert this language 4 

Mr. Bennett. I do not think it would save the taxpayer anything. 


Support oF U.S. Prisoners 


Program and financing 


$$$ $$$ $$ —$$______——— —$$___—______— — — —— me ae 
! 
| 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Care of U.S. prisoners in non-Federal . 
institutions (total costs—obligations) $2, 996, 128 $3, 100, 000 $3, 100, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available * 103, 872 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ..........- 3, 100, 000 3. 100, 000 3, 100, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


07 Other contractual services ...-| $2,977, 847 $3, 080, 500 $3, 080, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ; 17, 194 17, 000 17, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 2 P 1, O87 2, 500 2, 500 

Total obligations j 2, 996, 128 3, 100, 000 | 3, 100, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The third item is entitled “Support of United States 
prisoners” and is to be found at page 112 of the committee print and 
the details are to be found under tab 30 of the justifications. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $3,100,000, the same amount appro- 
priated for support of United States prisoners in the current fiscal 
year, 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point insert in the record pages 30-1 and 30-2. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 

Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1960 : y $: 


~ $3, 100, 000 
Base for 1961_- _.._ 3, 100, 000 
Estimate, 1961 3, 100, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 
No increase is requested for this appropriation. The average cost of confining 
prisoners in local institutions increased from $2.44 to $2.62 per day in 1959 and 
will increase further in 1960. However, there appears to be a modest decline in 
the total number of inmate days. The reasons are uncertain, but may be related 
to such factors as: 
(a@) More court activity in the summer months which reduces the number 
of prisoners held for trial. 
(b) Availability of transportation funds for marshals to transfer pris- 
oners to Federal institutions. 
(¢) Declines in the number of persons given short sentences which can be 
served in local jails. 
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There are currently 684 contracts or letters of authority in effect with local 
institutions. Forty percent of these were renewed in 1959. Of those renewed 
76 or 28 percent included increases ranging from $0.05 to $2.21 per day. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 1960 


Mr. Roonry. How much do you now anticipate will be unobligated 
as of June 30, 1960? 

Mr. Brown. At the current rate of expenditure, Mr. Chairman, we 
will use $3,068,000 of the $3,100,000 appropriated. That reflects a 
2.4-percent increase for the first 6 months of this year over the first 6 
months of last year. 


INCREASES IN RENEWED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Roonry. At page 30-2 of the justifications you say there are 
currently 684 contracts or letters of authority in effect with local insti- 
tutions. Forty percent of these were renewed in 1959. Of those 
renewed, 76, or 28 percent, included increases ranging from a nickel 
to $2.21 a day. 

Where did you have an increase of $2.21 a day ? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot answer that for sure. My recollection is 
that it is one of these women’s institutions where we occasionally have 
to put a female offender out in the Midwest. 

Mr. Roonry. How would it jump that high ? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know. They do,though. Probably the rea- 
son it jumped that high is that we had not used it for a considerable 
period of time, we h: ud occasion to use it, so they jumped the rate. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have that information here ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there just one at $2.21 a day? 

Mr. SucarmMan. Yes, sir; just one. That was the highest of the 
range. Most would be on the order of 50 cents to $1. 


FeperaL Prison Inpustries, Inc. 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 








Program by activities: 


1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 


1, General administration (excludes depreciation) .......__} $429, 095 | $475, 000 | $500, 000 

2. Vocational training (excludes depreciation) -.__- 656, 705 | 793, 000 915, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) - - _- Seo 1, 085, 800 | 1, 268, 000 | 1, 415, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer av vailable......---_- OO Birtiensnncnn: SITE shed 
I EN oe es 1, 149, 000 1, 268, 000 | 1, 415, 000 
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Object classification 


























1950 actual | 1960 ated 1961 estimate 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Total number of permanent positions._.................-..-.. 52 56 56 
Average number of employees --.-.................----.----.--- 46 51 54 
Number of employees at end of year. ..........-.....---.--.-- 4y 52 55 
ES a a ee ee ee 8.5 $6,823 | 8. 6 ~ $6, 821 a1 | 8. 8. _ 96,94 046 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent ae ee Pekubsibun Sanwbeneeesnnttg ens $320, 961 $352, 500 | $369, 576 
Positions other than permanent...............-------- ahdcmecehl 1, 000 1, 000 
(EOP CSNNRINNE SIE U NOOB sii ns at en cee nneecenaee 1, 543. 2,912 | 1, 700 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken....__--|_________ 588 724 
Deduct excess of annual leave taken over leave earned-. 602 edieaaieal cincnitla 
Fe I, GIT ice cincndinanstnnetincecnen 321, 902 357, 000 373, 000 
02 Travel.___- idan aneinisimaeieis eecweenennonse] 14, 455 26, 223 | 29, 000 
03 «T ransportation een Oe otc eat , 564 | 1, 600 2, 000 
i CORR RRNEEOE CFV so ons oo owes ce cndecncesce -| ‘813 2 | 5, 000 5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... ..- ciinmhnnabedbireaiie’ 19, 151 | 21, 477 24, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction --~_--_- . e 7 3, 544 | 4, 000 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services -_-...........-.......- 2 2, 000 | 5, 000 5, 000 
Audit by General Accounting Office--_-__ 26, 400 | 26, 000 26, 000 
Payment to Employees life insurance fund______ | 1, 046 | 1, 100 1, 200 
08 Supplies and materials_. jagenigioniin 4, 576 | 4, 600 | 5, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- a 19, 586 22, 900 24, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-- é E 59 100 100 
Total, general administration. --_-. ‘ 429, 095 | 475, 000 500, 000 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING | 
Total number of permanent positions................-.....--- | 93 | 10¥ | 117 
Full time equivalent of all other positions................-.... 7 | 7 7 
Average number of all employees-............-.-.---- aeons 86 103 118 
Number of employees at end of year . ; he 104 112 127 
Average GS grade and salary...........................-...-.. 7.6 $5,835 1}9.3 $6,213 | 9.2 ” $6, 236 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions... -_- adhesin Sie scibatineed $469, 632 $599, 876 $692, 691 
Positions other than permanent_- se eGeticiiead lcs chtesaeicadis 30, 127 37, 500 | 41, 200 
Other personal services... .......-...-.-........ -| 15, 878 | 15, 639 15, 000 
Deduct excess of annual leave earned over leave taken 2, 350 l, 000 | 3, 604 
ee - | a = — 
Total personal services.........-- aioe jean 17, 987 654, 015 7 752, 495 
TO Rie a Soha eilisc eneeevadeieh ds ibe aida beanie 10, 386 15, 000 19, 500 
03 Transportation of things. bE ie ahha ddek abe taduke noite 653 2, 000 2, 600 
EE a a ee Seen | 545 1, 100 | 2, 250 
05 Rents and utility services....................- ee act 5, 325 6, 000 7, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction: Cost of inmate tr: Lining in | | | 
EIR nc dtnksdenhbbnacduamestshnatbnbnctbbbeee 29, 956 28, 000 | 30, 300 
2 SE COREE SEE TIOEE, . atumecnakivnmemssmentomeednaicne | 1, 665 1,700 | 1, 700 
Ne nn enenanpisenaiees ee 59, 494 45,070 | 52, 508 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................. 2. 30, 038 | 39,415 | 45, 847 
EERE SLE ET Se ES ee ‘ 656 | 700 | 800 
Total, vocational training...............................| 656, 705 | 793, 000 _915, 000 
CN hn cet 5 nc neciseiiota es 1, 085, 800 1, 268, 000 1, 415, 0 000 
i 
> alten y . * : : ‘ih . 
Mr. Roonry. We shall now turn to the item entitled “Federal 


Prison Industries, 


Inc.” which is to be found at page 117 of 
mittee print. 


It begins on page 32-1 in the justifications. 


the com- 
va 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED FOR 1961 

The request is for an authorization of $500,000 for administrative 
expenses and $915,000 for vocational training expenses. This would 
be an increase of $25,000 in administrative expenses and $122,000 in 
vocational expenses. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 32-1 through 32-9 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATES 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., administrative and vocational expense fund 


an hakeel "oe 
| Administra- | Vocational Total 
tive expense expense 
Regular limitation, 1960 $475, 000 $793, 000 $1, 268, 000 
Estimate for 1961 500, 000 915, 000 1, 415, 000 
Increase over 1960 limitation . =—_ ‘ 25, 000 122, 000 | 147, 000 
' 


Language changes 

None. 

General justification 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc., operates under sections 4121-4128, title 18 
United States Code. The functions of the Corporation are (1) to establish and 
operate industries in the U.S. penal institutions for the production of articles 
and commodities for consumption in the institutions and for sale to the depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government: and (2) to provide 
such forms of employment and vocational training as will give the inmates of 
all Federal penal and correctional institutions a maximum opportunity to 
acquire knowledge and skill in trades and occupations which will provide them 
with a means of livelihood upon release. It is also authorized to establish in- 
dustries and vocational programs in the military disciplinary barracks (18 
U.S.C. 4122(d)). The Branch Army U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, 
Calif., where we have operated a clothing factory since 1955, was taken over this 
fiscal year by the Bureau of Prisons and will require a complete new vocational 
training program that will be explained later. We have also operated a clothing 
factory at the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., since 
1956. 

In 1961 the Corporation expects to operate 55 shops located at 24 Federal 
penal and correctional institutions throughout the United States. The new 
location is at Sandstone, Minn., which is being reactivated this fiscal year. 

Sales of the products and services are restricted to Federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions and to other Government departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments. Sales for the fiscal year 1961 are estimated at 
$32,500,000 with estimated net earnings of $4,800,000 

The Corporation has sufficient funds to carry out its program set forth in the 
budget, since its earnings from industrial operations pay all expenses and leave 
a balance for the payment of dividends. The Corporation has paid to the 
Treasury, from its earnings, $40,000,000 during the period January 1, 1935 
to June 30, 1959. It is estimated that $48,000,000 will have been paid in dividends 
by June 30, 1961. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Detail justification 

The central office, located in the District of Columbia, is responsible for plan- 
ning, production, procurement, inmate training, and personnel for all industrial 
activities. It is also responsible for research work in industrial lines and 
product design in connection with the installation of new industries, and the 
operation and conversion of existing industries. The central office prepares 
consolidated financial statements, conducts field audits and special examinations, 
purchases a substantial part of the raw materials used in the factories, super- 
vises and audits purchase and sales contracts and specifications; prepares and 
keeps up to date the schedule of products manufacture and determines selling 
prices. It contacts other Government agencies with reference to the use of its 
products and all orders from other Government agencies are received and 
controlled by the central office. 
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The Corporation is authorized to use its funds to provide vocational training 
of inmates without regard to their industrial or other assignments (18 U.S.C. 
4122 (c) 4126). 

The vocational training expense limitation was approved for $793,000 in 1960 
while $915,000 is estimated for 1961. This increase of $122,000 consists of 
$65,000 for a complete new training program at the former U.S. Disciplinary 
Barracks at Lompoc, Calif. It is proposed to employ eight new vocational 
employees, including one supervisory GS-11, one employment placement officer 
GS-11, three instructors in related trades, one instructor in vocational agricul- 
ture GS—9, two instructors in shop GS-9 and three part-time instructors amount- 
ing to $54,480 for personnel. The remaining $10,520 is for travel, retirement, 
and other applicable vocational training expenses. 

The remaining $57,000 of the increase for 1961 is to improve the training pro- 
gram at a number of locations: 1 employment placement officer at Terre Haute, 
ind., GS-11; 1 assistant supervisor at Springfield, Mo., GS-11; instructors in 
related trades at Alderson, W. Va., Petersburg, Va., Danbury, Conn., and La 
Tuna, Tex., GS-9; also a clerk-stenographer in the Washington office GS-5; 
amounting to $44,000 for personal services. The remaining $13,000 is for edu- 
cational supplies, travel, retirement, and other miscellaneous expenses. 

New Positions 

(1) Lompoc, Calif., complete vocational staff composed of 8 positions. Head- 
ing up the staff will be 1 assistant supervisor of education, vocational, GS—11. 
He will be assisted by 6 related trades and shop instructors, GS-9, and a mini- 
mum of 3 part-time instructors. In addition, there is needed 1 inmate placement 
officer, GS-11. To arrive at these estimates, we used as a base such other insti- 
tutions as El Reno and Chillicothe which are of comparable size, have com- 
parable populations, and offer comparable programs. 

(2) Other field positions: 1 assistant supervisor of education, vocational, at 
Springfield Mo., GS—11; 1 inmate placement officer at Terre Haute, Ind., GS—11; 
and related trades instructors, GS—9 at Alderson, W. Va.; Petersburg, Va.: Dan- 
bury, Conn.; and La Tuna, Tex. Springfield is the only major institution which 
does not as yet have an assistant supervisor, vocational, yet this same institu- 
tion has a wide range of vocational training activity. There are not yet sufficient 
inmate placement officers to be able either to handle the volume of placements 
upon release or to cover the geographical areas which must be covered in the 
interests of satisfactory inmate placements. The related instructor positions are 
needed for program expansion at the institutions named. In the case of Danbury, 
this will be the first such position assigned. 

(3) Washington office, 1 clerk-stenographer, GS-5. At the present time there 
is only one clerical position in the central office. When the time arrives that 
the position of assistant superintendent is filled there will be need for additional 
clerical help to handle the work of the three supervisory positions. 


Vocational training expense 


Increase (+) 
By accounts 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 


01 Net vocational personal ‘service $654, 015 $752, 495 $+-98, 480 
02 Travel ; 15, 000 19, 500 +4, 500 
03 Transportation of things ; 2, 000 2,600 | +600 
04 Communication services ams paladin ake 1, 100 2, 250 +1, 150 
05 Rents and utility services__- ve 6, 000 7,000 | +1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction: Cost of inmate training in | 

connection with . ; 28, 000 30, 300 | +2, 300 
07 Other contractual services: Payment of employees life | 

insurance fund 1, 700 ae. 
08 Supplies and materials 45, 070 52, 508 +7, 438 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contributions to | 

retirement fund ; 39, 415 45, 847 | +6, 432 
15 Taxes and assessments (social security) wetas . } 700 | 800 +100 

Total vocational training expense __-___- 793, 000 915, 000 +-122, 000 
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Personal services 


The estimated average employment of permanent personnel for 1961 is dis- 


tributed as follows: 
Number 


Locations positions 
Washington! D201 2 sce32n 5 
Abpereony W /Vaii3.3 solu... 4 
Anhibnd (igi secre ee 5 
Atiniter Gauss ee 8 
Chillicothe, Ohio.........----_---~- 10 
Dinning. Comins sl a 2 
re I UENO ie rte i 9 
Gasliewood, Cole. cesses ee 9 
epemibevtVe i a ee, des 1 
Greonvitie: \-WiO0W oe ee 1 
mame ne CI sch 1 
Leavenworth, Kans._.._.__.___--__ 7 
Baperenrs WS I ie 5 
Reopepee, Oeisocs 8 
MeNeil Island, Wash_.........-- 6 


Number 
Locations positions 
th: | BOR iid teil cictireta mic bil 
Montgomery, Ala 
National Training School 
Petersburg, V: 
Sandstone, Minn_..--..------_-_ 
Bemeeriie, BeEsctnscid.d.cenu 
PeetisieGeus.: BO... 5 een 
mute mene | HAs 5 Se es ha ccs 
Terminal Island, Calif...-_.._ __ 
phy a Eee eee 
Texarkana, Tex __-._- 
Tucson, Ariz 


| RNmON HK Oe eR ogee 


Total... 


—s 
~ 
— 


The total average estimated employment of 118 for 1961 includes the equiva- 
lent of 7 full-time employees to cover the part-time instructors. 


Administrative detail justification 


The administrative expense limitation 
$500,000 is requested for 1961. 


for 1960 was approved for $475,000 while 


This increase of $25,000 is for an increase of 


$2,523 in rent payable to the General Services Administration, an increase of 


$17,076 for three additional employees: 
at GS-9 and a secretary at GS-5. 
and other applicable expenses. 


New Positions 


The remaining $5,401 is for travel, 


a budget analyst at GS-11, an engineer 
retirement, 


The above GS-11 budget analyst position is needed to assist the assistant sec- 
retary, who prepares the budget, and also to assist with the joint field audits and 


examinations. 


The GS-9 engineering position is to assist the safety administra- 


tor, who handles inmate accident claims and inspects all locations and issues all 


instructions for fire and safety prevention. 


The GS-5 secretary is for both the 


management analyst and assistant secretary, who have connecting offices. 


The $500,000 requested for 1961 is 
$32,500,000. 


Administrative 


only 1.5 percent of estimated sales of 


ex pense 


Increase (+ 
By accounts 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate or 
ecTeast 
01 Net administrative personal services $357, 000 $373, 000 +$16, 000 
02 Travel  eniahieteee 26, 223 29, 000 +2,777 
03 Transportation of things...................._- 1, 600 2,000 +400 
04 Communication services_- ay “ 5, 000 5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- tie 21,477 24, 000 2, 523 
06 Printing and reproduction __.........--- 5 4,000 5, OO 1,000 
07 Other contractual services 
Audit by General Accounting Office 26, 000 26, 000 
Payment to employees life insurance fund 1, 100 1, 200 +100 
Technical, professional, and similar services 5, 000 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials....._.._- : 4, 600 5, 700 +1, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund olioad ere ae 22, 900 24, OOF +1, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments (social security) - - 100 100 
Total administrative expense limitations.............. | 475, 000 | 500, 000 25, 000 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AUDIT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The General Accounting Office has made commercial type audits of our records 
each fiscal year since 1945 pursuant to Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841) 
without any exceptions that have not been resolved. The audit report for fiscal 
year 1958 (H. Doc. 47, 86th Cong., Ist sess.) did not contain any recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. The General Accounting Office report states that: 

“The Corporation does not receive any appropriations from the Congress. All 
expenditures necessary in conducting the operation of the industries and the 
vocational training programs are financed out of funds dervied from the indus- 
trial operations of the various industries. However, the Congress annually 
places limitations on the amount of the vocational training and placement pro- 
gram expenses and the administrative expenses that may be incurred. Our 
audit did not disclose any matters which, in our opinion, reqiure consideration 
by the Congress. The Corporation conducts its financial operations in an efficient 
manner.” 

The Corporation has carefully considered and reviewed with officials of the 
General Accounting Office their recommendations for improvement of procedures 
and practices. Those items having application have been adopted and those items 
which the Corporation feels have no application, insofar as our operations are 
concerned, have been resolved with the General Accounting Office. 


OPERATIONS OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bennett. This operates the employment activities of Federal 
prisons. It is a separate corporation with a board of directors, but 
its administrative expenses are authorized by this committee. 

Our earnings this year, we hope and believe, will approximate $4,- 
800,000, which is the largest in the history of the corporation, some 
11 percent above what it was 10 years ago. ‘The excess earnings, the 
dividends, are turned in to the Treasury. We expect to declare a 
dividend this year of at least $4 million which is returned to the Treas- 
ury. These are shops which manufacture clothing, mail bags, mat- 
tresses, gloves, and so on, for some 39 different industries. 


TOCATION OF NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Are any of the requested new jobs under Vocational 
Training Expense amounting to $98,480 to be located in Washington, 
D.C. ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are any of the jobs for which $16,000 additional is re- 
quested under administrative expense to be located at the seat of 
government ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Bennerr. Three jobs. 

Mr. Roonry. Are those the three jobs that make up the $16,000? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir, shown on page 32-7. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 








Monpay, Fesrvuary 8, 1960. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WITNESSES 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 

CLYDE A. TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

J. P. MOHR, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 


Program by activities 
1. Security and criminal investigations 


(a) Coordination ‘ $4, 592, 189 

(6) Maintenance of investigative records and com- 
munications system 5, 701, 277 
(c) Field investigations : ‘ 85, 429, 093 
2. Identification by fingerprints_- 4 : ‘ A &, 763, 694 
3. Criminal and scientific laboratory ; 2, 004, 841 
4. Training schools and inspectional services 646, 105 
5. General administration ; = 4, 649, 986 
Total program costs ! 2 111, 787, 185 

6. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—) --. 1, 536, 039 
Total program (obligations 110, 251, 146 

Financing 

1959 appropriation available in 1958 1, 655, 196 
Unobligated balance no longer available 204, 658 


Appropriation (new obligational authority -| 112,111, 000 


1 Includes capital outlay as follows: 1959, $2,157,100; 1960, $2,014,100; 1961 


Object classification 


1959 actual 
Total number of permanent positions 13, 742 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees 13, 319 
Number of employees at end of year 13, 037 
Average GS grade and Salary & 0 $6, 5 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $87, 615, 964 
Positions other than permanent 31, 298 
Other personal services 6, 511, 640 
Total personal services 94, 158, 902 
02 Travel. 3. 884. 807 
03 Transportation of things 458, 289 
04 Communication services 1, 887, 903 
05 Rents and utility services 507, 832 
06 Printing and reproduction 131, 977 
07 Other contractual services 1, 777, 934 
08 Supplies and materials_- 1, 511, 166 
09 Equipment 2, 264, 769 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4, 792, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 71, 051 
15 Taxes and assessments 340. 065 
Total cost 111, 787, 185 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net 1, 536, 039 


lotal obligations 


1960 estimate 


$4, 475, 509 


6, O38, 864 
87, 313, 115 
¥, 163, 682 
2,111 

730, 308 
4,770, 822 


286 


114, 


603, 586 


3, SSD 


114 


600, 000 


, 800, OOO 


1960 estimate 


4 
13, 435 
13, 588 
* l ~t t t 
$89, 751, 462 
18, 150 

6 2 


06, 202, 367 


4, 012, 184 


609, 437 
1, 964, 560 
577. 580 
170, 350 


1, SOY, 830 
1, 53S, 916 
2, 113, 311 
5. O48, O76 


71. OOF 


600, OOO 


M, 528, 684 


6, 134, 858 
SY, 604, 739 
9, 863, 145 
2, 172, 145 

752, 021 
408 


4,854 


000, 000 


000, 000 


1¥61 estimate 


1, O12 

4 
13, 572 
13 





s $6, 730 
$9] 1, 966 
18, 150 

6, 162, 090 

97, 752, 206 
4,012, 184 


610, 396 
1, 04, 560 


577, 580 

720 

x3 2s 

1, 560, 780 

2, YHA, 623 
099. 230 

71, 000 

380, 493 

118, 000, 000 


LLS, OOO, OOU 
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Mr. Roonry. This morning we shall commence consideration of 
the 1961 fiscal year appropriation request for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The item appears beginning at page 92 of the com- 


mittee print and in book 2 of the justifications under tab No, 25. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $118 million which would be an 
increase of $3,400,000 over the amount appropriated for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1 and 2 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


SUMMARIZATION 


Funds: fiscal years 1960 and 1961 (direct plus reimbursements ) 


Fiscal year Direct Reim burse- Total 
ments 
1960 approved ____. $114, 600, 000 $1, 106, 000 $115, 706, 000 
1961 requested ; 118, 000, 000 911, 815 118, 911, 815 
1961 increase or decrease +3, 400, 000 —194, 185 +3, 205, 815 


Detail justification 


Direct obligations 1959 actual | 1960 esti- 1961 esti- | 1961 versus 
cost mated cost | mated cost 1960 cost 


Personal services ean Spain ‘ ...--|$94, 158, 902 |$96, 292,367 |$97, 752,206 |+$1, 459, 839 





Travel eciioatad 4,012, 184 4, 012, 184 euaiaciad 
Transportation of things ‘. ‘ i ws 609, 437 610, 396 +959 
Communication services ‘ ‘ 1, 964, 560 1, 964, 560 
Rents and utility services ._.....-- : a ‘ be 577, 580 577, 580 |_- spol 
Printing and reproduction ; uate 170, 350 171, 720 | +1, 370 
Other contractual services douse cee 1, 809, 830 2, 835, 228 | +1, 025, 398 
Supplies and materials piesa eae es 1, 585, 330 1, 560, 780 — 24, 550 
Equipment iit ‘ lai . 2, 113, 311 2,964,623 | +851, 312 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions studies 5, 048, 076 5, 099, 230 +-51, 154 
Refunds, awards and indemnities 71, 000 71,000 |_- halen 
Taxes and assessments sealable as 345, 975 380, 493 +34, 518 
Total other objects of expenditure * — 17, 747,440 | 18,307,633 | 20,247,794 +-1, 940, 161 
Total direct obligations oe 111, 906, 342 |114, 600,000 |118, 000, 000 +3, 400, 000 
Estimated savings i ; ice falceiakchect ead 204, 658 coon SIE 
Total funds available a -----e-----------------/ 112, 111, 000 |114, 600, 000 |118, 000,000 | +3, 400, 000 


1 Full-year employees were 13,319 actual, 1959; 13,435 estimated, 1960; 13,572 estimated, 1961; an increase of 
137, 1961 over 1960. 


Mr. Rooney. We are pleased to have with us this morning the 
highly capable, distinguished Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Hon. J. Edgar Hoover. We will ask him to proceed 
in his own fashion to justify his budget. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, our direct appropriation request, 
exclusive of reimbursements, approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1961 totals $118 million and will provide for 13,572 
full-year employees. 

Our direct appropriation, exclusive of reimbursements, approved 
for the fiscal year 1960, totals $114,600,000 and allows 13,435 full- 
year employees. 

Our request for 1961 represents an increase of $3,400,000 when 
compared with the $114,600,000 appropriated for 1960. 

Our personnel request for 1961 represents an increase of 137 full- 
year employees, all clerks, in grades GS-3 and GS-4. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of each ? 

Mr. Hoover. Sixty-nine in GS-3 and 68 in GS-4, making a total 
of 137. The entrance salary for GS-3 is $3,495 and the entrance 
salary for GS-4 is $3,755. All of the additional 137 employees for 
1961 are to be utilized for assignment to the Identification 
Division. 

Funds requested for 1961 do not provide for any increase in our 
field staff, although all phases of our security and criminal investiga- 
tive operations show a substantial rise when compared with the vol- 
ume of work prevailing throughout the field one year ago. 


BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL FOR FISCAL YEARS 1960 AND 1961 


I submit for insertion in the record an exhibit which itemizes for the 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961 the number of special agents and clerks for 
the seat of government and the field. This tabulation sets forth the 
amounts for personal services and other expenses, showing specific 
increases and decrease for each item. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these details at this point in the 
record. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 
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Details: Funds and personnel, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


——— _ 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Incre ase (+) 
1960 | 1961 | or decrease 
| | (—) 1960-1961 
PERSONNEL (FULL-YEAR EMPLOYEES) 
| 
Seat of Government: 
Special agents__... 415 | ieee ad 
Clerks_. 4,312 | 4, 449 | +137 
Total (SOG)__.___- avid 4,727 4, 864 | +137 
Field: | 
Special agents._... | 5, 588 5, 588 
Clerks _. 3, 120 3, 120 | < 
Total (field). ._- MS 8, 708 | 8,708 |... 
Total: | 
—— agents.... 6, 003 6, 003 |_..- 
lerks 7, 432 7, 569 | +137 
Total (SOG and field 13, 435 13, 572 | +137 
FUNDS 
Personal services_._- . $96, 292, 367 | $97 752, 206 | +$1, 450, 839 
Other Expenses: 
Travel. | 4, 012, 184 4, 012, 184 |__. “A 
Transportation of things 609, 437 610, 396 +959 
Communication services 1, 964. 560 1, 964, 560 | 
Rents and utility services __- 577, 580 | 577, 580 
Printing and reproduction a 170, 350 171, 720 +1, 370 
Other contractual services... } 1, 809, 830 | 2, 835, 228 | +1, 025, 398 
Supplies and materials-- | 1, 585, 330 | 1, 560, 780 — 24, 550 
Equipment. 2. 113, 311 | 2, 964, 623 | +851, 312 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions . 5, 048, 076 5, 099, 230 | +51, 154 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 71, 000 | 71, 000 | 
Taxes and assessinents 345, 975 | 380, 493 | +34, 518 
Subtotal, other expenses 18, 307, 633 20, 247. 794 | +1 940, 161 
Total, all expenses... . | 114, 600, 000 118, 000, 000 | +3, 400, 000 


EXPLANATION OF $3,400,000 INCREASE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Mr. Hoover. I should like to take up for the information of the 
committee the specific increases and the decrease which are indicated 
in the exhibit I have just presented. 

Of the total overall $3,400,000 increase for 1961, $1,459,839 is ap- 
plicable to “Personal services (salaries)” and the remaining $1,940,161 
to “Other expense” items. 

The increase for “Personal services” is accounted for by three 
factors: 

1. A decrease of $362,575 which is attributable to the cost of one less 
work day for 1961 as compared with 1960; 

An increase of $500,590 re prese nting the salar y cost. of the addi- 
tional 137 full-year employees; and 

An increase of $1,521,824 to provide for the continuance of the 
Bureau's promotional program throughout 1961. 


PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


I feel that the estimate of funds required under our promotional 
program is quite conservative. The figure provides an average per 
annum increase of only $98.39 per employee for the year. You will 
recall that in previous appearances before this committee I have de- 
tailed explanations concerning this item and I submit to the committee 
a memorandum which furnishes the details of this program. 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this exhibit at this point in the record. 
(The exhibit referred to follows:) 


BUREAU’S PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


For many years the FBI has maintained an established active promotional 
program based on merit which is consistent with the Civil Service Commission's 
promotional program. 

Our promotional policies are conservative and are absolutely necessary if we 
are to continue to retain qualified and experienced personnel. All promotions 
are based on merit. The most outstanding and best qualified employees are 
always selected for whatever promotional vacancies exist. 

Our employees are being continuously offered higher paying positions in busi- 
ness and by other Government agencies. 

Clerical employees, other than typists and stenographers, are appointed in 
grade GS-2 at $3,255 per annum. Typists are appointed in grade GS-3 at 
$3,495 per annum. Stenographers are appointed in grade GS-4 at $3,755 per 
annum. 

Fingerprint classifier vacancies in the FBI are filled from the staff of grade 
GS-2 ($3,255 per annum) clerical employees. Clerks are assigned to this duty 
who demonstrate fitness for training and advancement as technical fingerprint 
employees. After successfully qualifying in training and work performance for 
a period of 3 months, they are eligible for consideration for promotion to grade 
GS-3 ($3,495 per annum). After 9 months’ total service the employee is eligible 
for consideration for promotion to grade GS-4 ($3,755 per annum). After a 
total of 18 months of fingerprint work the employee is eligible for consideration 
for promotion to grade GS—5 ($4,040 per annum). Thereafter, after a total of 
30 months of fingerprint work he is eligible for consideration for promotion to 
grade GS-6 at $4,490 per annum. Fingerprint positions are available only in 
Washington, D.C. 

As all employees qualify for more responsible positions in the Bureau's 
service, they become eligible for promotion to higher grades as vacancies occur. 

Our special agents enter on duty in grade GS-10 at $6,505 per annum. After 
performing duties in this grade for at least 2 years, they become eligible for 
consideration for promotion to grade GS-11 ($7,030 per annum). They norm- 
ally remain in grade GS-11 for 3 years before they become eligible for con- 
sideration for promotion to grade GS-12 at $8,330 per annum. An agent on 
regular investigative assignment after completing at least 4 years of satisfactory 
service in grade GS-12 is eligible for consideration for promotion to grade GS 
13 at $9,890 per annum. 

By statute, within-grade Ramspeck premotions are obtained by employees in 

those grades through GS-10 on an annual basis. Those employees in grades 
GS-11 and above obtain the within-grade Ramspeck promotions each 18 months. 


TENURE OF SERVICE 


Mr. Hoover. The FBI is a career organization staffed with experi- 
enced and dedicated employees. I feel that the teamwork and spirit 
of our employees are reflected in their outstanding service records. 
This is particularly gratifying because the longer the career, the more 

valuable the employee becomes due to his accumulated training and 
experience. 

Of our total personnel, 4,857 employees, or 37 percent, have served 
in the FBI for 10 years or longer. These figures include 3,476 special 
agents, represe nting 58 percent of our entire investigative staff, whose 
employment in the "Bureau has ranged from 10 to as high as 48 years. 

The many years’ experience of our staff constitutes a most valuable 
asset. to the Government and results in the development of a tool for 
better work performance, the “know-how” of proceeding quickly to 
the heart of an inquiry. This experienced staff has made it possible 


for the Bureau to handle an increased volume of commitments without 
a commensurate increase in personnel. 
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I submit a chart to the committee which portrays the tenure of serv- 
ice of FBI personnel. 
Many of our employees, after entering on duty in clerical positions, 
continue their educational training enabling them to advance to more 
responsible positions. A recent survey of the educational status of 
nonagent male employees at the seat of government and the Wash- 
ington Field Office reflects that 55 percent of them are presently attend- 
ing or plan to attend college. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. Hoover. The rigors of the service have not presented any 
morale problems. Despite the strict demands which confront its 
personnel at all times, the turnover in the FBI, past and present, has 
been traditionally low. It now averages about three-tenths of one 
percent for our investigative staff. The latest available turnover rate 
for the Federal Government is 1.6 percent and in manufacturing 
industries, 4.1 percent. 


SUGGESTIONS AND INCENTIVE AWARDS 


During the fiscal year 1959, there were 2,448 personal letters of 
commendation directed to Bureau employees, from the highest policy 
levels down through the ranks, and 401 cash incentive aw ards, totaling 
$67,975, were presented for outstanding performances or suggestions. 
These resulted in improvements in the form of greater economy, 
efficiency, and increased productivity. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


The committee may be interested in the fact that 4,745 of our male 
employees, or 57 percent of those now on the rolls, have served in some 
branch of the armed services. A veterans’ counselor has been assigned 
the responsibility of insuring that all of our veterans are afforded the 
rights and privileges accorde .d them by law. 

‘Over the years, it has been our policy to strongly advocate the use 
of physic ally handicapped veterans and other impaired workers in 
clerical positions suited to their capabilities. I feel that all too often 
the abilities of the physically impaired are overlooked. By and large, 
they are exceptional citizens worthy of important tasks.” We in the 
FBI are justifiably proud of the excellent record of our physically 
handicapped employees. They are doing their share in helping pro- 
tect the Nation from the criminal and subversive. 


OTHER EXPENSES 
I will now comment briefly on the specific increases and decrease 


affecting items under the “Other expense” category which reflect an 
overall net increase of $1,940,161. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS AND PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


The increases for the items “Transportation of things,” totaling 
$959 and for “Printing and reproduction,” totaling $ $1,370, are due 
entirely to the 137 additional employees requested for “1961. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


The item “Other contractual services” shows an overall increase of 
$1,025,398. The great bulk of this increase is occasioned by the added 
administrative costs in the amount of $900,000 which we must pay 
under the provisions of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959. Its provisions, which become effective on July 1, 1960, will 
provide health insurance for Federal employees, annuitants and their 
families, with the Government contributing 50 percent of the premium 
cost. This results in added costs over which we have no control. 

The remaining $125,398 is accounted for by three increases as 
follows: 

(1) Due to the additional 137 personnel requested, $7,398 ; 

(2) For proposed construction of a storage building on the FBI 
firearms range located at the United States Marine Corps Base at 
Quantico, $18,000 ; and 

(3) To provide for urgently needed replacement of the heating and 
cooling systems in the FBI Academy Building at Quantico, $100,000. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF STORAGE BUILDING 


The proposed storage building is urgently needed to provide safe, 
adequate, and proper storage space for material and supplies. The 
proposed facility will also house t: irgets and related firearms equip- 
ment being temporarily stored pending shipment to our field offices. 

At the present time this material is being stored at widely separated 
locations throughout the Quantico Marine C orps Base in areas made 
available by that agency. The shelter which we were using will be 
torn down acc ording to the Marine Corps because of its poor condition. 

The proposed storage building would be approximately 40 feet 
by 100 feet. It will be suitably constructed so as to afford proper 
and adequate storage facilities in one centralized location under FBI 
control. It will be constructed with corrugated steel sides and roof 
and a concrete floor. 


REPLACEMENT OF HEATING AND COOLING SYSTEMS—FBI ACADEMY BUILDING 


The FBI Academy Building was constructed in 1940 and has been 
enlarged several times. The installation of the bulk of the heating 
and cooling equipment dates back to the initial construction. 

Five separate cooling units, with a total capacity of 90 tons, now 
accomplish the cooling of this building. The bulk of the equipment 
is old and undependable. Replacement parts are either difficult to 
obtain or are no longer manufactured. Maintenance costs are high. 
According to engineering studies, a major breakdown could occur at 
any time. 
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The FBI Academy Building is heated by a steam system. During 
the past year, the Marine Corps engineers have found it necessary 
to replace steam pipes and heating systems in four Marine Corps 
buildings on the Base, which had been constructed about the same 
time as our building, at an average cost of $65,000 for each building. 

Because of the obvious need for replacement of the heating and 
cooling systems in the immediate future, Marine Corps engineers 
recommend the installation of a central heating and cooling system 
at the FBI Academy Building. This would cost an estimated 
$100,000 and would provide for the conversion of our present heating 
and cooling systems into one central system. On a long-range. basis, 
this would be considerably more economical than attempting to 
replace individual units item by item as they become inoperative. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Hoover. The item of “Supplies and materials” reflects a net 
decrease of $24,550. This is accounted for as follows: 

An increase of $15,755 is attributable to the additional 137 em- 
ployees which, in turn, is offset by a decrease of $40,305 represent- 
ing an adjustment made necessary to stay within the overall amount 

of. $118 million allowed by the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1961. 
EQUIPMENT 


The item “Equipment”’ shows an overall increase of $851,312. Of 
this amount, $5,617 is to cover the additional personnel. The remain- 
ing $845,695 is to provide for the purchase of badly needed technical 
equipment, such as two-way automobile radios, communications re- 
celvers and transmitters, equipment for our emergency radio-tele- 
graph network, closed-circuit television, “search” equipment (metal 
detectors and infra-red viewers), and other specialized technical de- 
vices for use as investigative aids. 

The tabulation which I hand the committee summarizes the amounts 
provided for the above items. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the summarization at this point in the 
record. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 


Summarization of items included under “Equipment” increase ($845,695), fiscal 
year 1961 


Replacement of outmoded voice-radio equipment in San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland offices with equipment on new broadcast fre- 


quency_ $259, 650 


Replacement of wornout voice-radio equipment in other offic ee 238, 000 
Equipment to extend broadcast range of existing voice-radio equip- 

eo aici salads lite at a a ae i a ha le 178, 700 
Squipment for emergency radiotelegraph (Morse code) network__---- 108, 245 
a saeco ena cenesdiveneinpemnrastieiariedoanpeconrornamnnie -iaminaieatan 13, 100 


Closed-circuit television mpi alpen aati oi 


saci hes tciaaiel eins civil iokictesaice | ee 


Mr. Hoover. The great bulk of these purchases is occasioned by 

the extreme need for repl: wcement of old, wornout, obsolete equipment. 

These items would have been replaced several years ago under a 
53087—60——22 
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normal replacement program but we have waited and “nursed” along 
a great portion of this equipment until we could see what addition: al 
changes and improvements might be made in such scientific 
equipment. 

If I may I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


AUTOMOBILE FLEET 


Mr. Hoover. We are authorized to maintain an operating fleet of 
3,104 passenger carrying vehicles. Regulations of the General Serv- 
ices Administration permit the replacement of not to exceed 25 per- 
cent (776 cars) of the approved operating fleet in any one a ar, 
if such vehicles have attained an age of 6 years or more, or have 
been operated a minimum of 60,000 miles. 

Funds requested for 1961 will permit the purchase, for replacement 
purposes only, of 501 cars, the same number which this committee 
allowed last year. Actually, however, we will have a maximum of 
541 cars in our approved operating fleet which have met the minimum 
replacement standards as to mileage and age. There will be 40 cars 
which, under the standards set forth by the General Services Adminis- 
tration, could be replaced, but we are not asking for them at the 
present time. 

I present an exhibit showing a tabulation of the 3,104 cars by age 
and mileage. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


Itemization of FBI authorized fleet of 3,104 passenger carrying vehicles by year 
models and estimated accumulated mileage groups for fiscal year 1961, with 
summary showing vehicles meeting replacement standards during 1961 


Miles 1951 1953 1955 1956 {| 1957 1958 1959 1960 Total 

0-9,999 ‘ : . 1 34 500 535 
10,000-19,999 . | 3 6 4 34 119 166 
20,000-29,999 : 1 8 29 204 165 407 
30,000-39 999 J 30 43 139 323 106 ‘ 641 
40,000-49,999 l 49 61 201 212 42 Sih 
50,000 -59, 999 ‘ 2 eel 79 46 131 130 23 411 
60 ,000-79,999 : 27 5 164 111 11 363 
80,000 -99 ,999 7 l l 11 l 14 
100,000 and over ; 1 l 

Total. ‘ 2 1 190 214 670 1, 026 SOL SOO 3, 104 


Summary showing vehicles meeting replacement standards of either 6 years 
age or 60,000 miles of operation 


Number meeting both age and mileage standard__ ae os 28 
Number meeting mileage standard but not age_- ae 2 350 
Number meeting age standard but not mileage__ tia eal nie 163 
Total number of vehicles meeting replacement standards- 41 
Replacements included in funds requested ee aa cae a 501 

Number meeting replacement standards for which no funds are 
being requested__________ Stil al iia doar Sa ade i 40) 


GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Hoover. The item “Grants, subsidies, and contributions” shows 
an overall increase of $51,154. Of this amount, $26,119 represents 
additional employer contributions which must be made to the civil 
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service retirement fund because of increased personal services costs 
arising from higher average salaries during 1961. This item is an 
outgrowth of Public Law 854 which provides that all Government 
agencies are required to deposit in the retirement fund an amount equal 
to that deducted from employees’ salaries for retirement purposes. 
This is an item over which we have no control. 

The remaining $25,035 of the overall increase is due to the addi- 
tional 137 full-year employees being requested for 1961. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


“Taxes and assessments” reflect an increase of $34,518. This is to 
provide for additional employer’s social security tax contributions 
made necessary by operation of law. This is another item over which 
we have no control. 

Public Law 85-840, approved August 28, 1958, increased employer’s 
contributing social security tax rate from 21% percent to 3 percent 
effective January 1, 1960. This statutory rate increase accounts for 
$31,056 of the overall increase. 

The remaining $3,462 represents funds required for employer’s 
contributions under the Social Security Act with respect to the addi- 
tional 137 clerical employees requested for 1961. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


I submit for insertion in the record a breakdown of the estimated 
reimbursements which the Bureau anticipates it will receive during 
1961 for work performed for other Government agencies and from the 
sale of automobiles to be replaced. These funds total $911,815 and 
are not included in our pending direct appropriation request. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this itemization at this point in the 
record. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


Itemization of estimated reimbursements, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


| 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year 1961 in- 


1960 | 1961 crease or 
| decrease 
intestate tiple aati ate : |— diame | aco 
Atomic Energy Commission fe i rR Sn agblte Saas $798, 000 $803, 600 Tans 600 
Workload: Investigations a 2 (2, 800) | 2(2, 800) | _- 
Civil Service Commission (United Nations program). __ = $33, 000 | $33, 215 | “Ee 215 
Workloads: Name checks (at $1.45 each) __ ai (1, 016) kh | ae 
Preliminary inquiries (at $136 each).___- Zz: ; (1)} (1)}. 
Full field (loyalty) investigations_ __- oer 3(43) | 
House Appropriations Committee (loan of personnel) _- $200, 000 3 |} —200, 000 
Subtotal, reimbursements from other accounts_________- $1,031,000 | $836, 815 | — 194, 185 
Proceeds from the sale of cars to be replaced_____- : $75, 000 | $75, 000 |__._.- 
Number of cars to be replaced. _.........-- isigtibchdeeshied atl (501) (501) }__- 
Total estimated reimbursements__.__-- cided : .| $1, 106, 000 $911, 815 | — 194, 185 


At $285 each 
2 At $287 each. 
At $730 each. 
* At $735 each. 


NotsEs.—The above reimbursabie funds provide for the following full-year employees; 


a a when 70 57 —13 
Clerks Dasdcbnaicodndmatteksn dba baaadadt adie 5 re dani 32 32 a 
) a ) 2 89 -—13 


The increases in unit costs in fiscal ye ar 1961 are due to group health insurance costs. 
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EFFECT OF NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Hoover. Our appropriation request represents an absolute 
minimum figure based on known needs currently prevailing at the 
time of its preparation. All activities reasonably susceptible of cur- 
tailment were fully explored. In addition, strict economy measures 
have been, and are being, continually placed into effect so as to main- 
tain operating expenditures at the lowest level possible. 

Recently enacted legislation, which was passed after our initial 
estimates had already been prepared, not only increases our costs but 
will further increase our workloads over and above that originally 
contemplated. 

I should like to comment briefly on two major items in this category. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS ACT OF 1959 


I have already pointed out that the Federal Employees Health 
aeeor Act of 1959 will raise our costs by approximately $900,000 
a year. Funds in this amount are included in our current request. 
This 3 is approximately one-fourth of our total overall increase. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1959 


The new labor law, approved September 14, 1959, has as its purpose 
the prevention of improper practices on the part of labor organiza- 
tions, employers, labor relations consultants and the like. 

An agreement has been reached between the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Labor for the purpose of specifying those 
criminal provisions of the law to be relegated to each Department. 
The agreement indicates six areas within which inv estigative jurisdic- 
tion will be conferred upon the FBI. Briefly these will involve see- 
tions of the labor statute concerned with : 

(1) Embezzlement of union funds, (2) payment by an employer 
of a fine imposed upon a labor union officer convicted of vioiations of 
the Act, (3) prohibition against Communists and convicted felons 
holding union office, (4) picketing for extortion purposes, (5) de- 
privation by force or violence of the rights of union members, (6) 
retention by the FBI of an amendment in the Act broadening the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 so as to prohibit illegal 
payments made to middlemen or others acting for an employer or as a 
representative of employees. 

This agreement, which I have briefly outlined to you, considerably 
broadens our jurisdiction. Although there is no definite indication at 
this time as to the degree of increase in our workload, it can reasonably 
be forecast that there will be an appreciable number of cases arising 
under the new labor law. 

There are no provisions for funds to defray the added costs of this 
new work in either our current fiscal year 1960 appropriation or in 
our appropriation request for 1961. 


INVESTIGATIVE RESULTS: FISCAL YEAR 1959 


I shall now review briefly the results of our investigative activities 
during the past year. 
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CONVICTIONS 


In the face of a high volume of crime, the Bureau recorded sub- 
stantial increased accomplishments in many vategories of work during 
the past fiscal year. There were 11,719 convictions in cases investi- 
gated by the FBI, an increase of 262 over the fiscal year 1958. 

I hand the committee a chart which graphically shows this increase 
in convictions. 

Convictions were obtained against 97.4 percent of the persons 
brought to trial. Of the total convictions, 93 percent were on pleas 
of guilty, while the remaining 7 percent were the result of trial before 
judge or jury. These figures do not include the many other guilty 
verdicts which were based on evidence gathered by the FBI and 
turned over to State authorities after Federal prosecution had been 
declined. 

I present to the committee a chart graphically showing the per- 
centage of convictions. 


SENTENCES IMPOSED 


Actual, suspended, and probationary sentences imposed in these 
‘ases totaled 32,019 years, or 1,768 years in excess of those recorded for 
the previous fiscal ye In addition, there were six terms of life 
imprisonment. 

I hand the committee a chart showing graphically the sentences 
imposed during the last three fiscal years. 


FINES, SAVINGS AND RECOVERIES 


During the fiscal year 1959, the aggregate fines, savings and 
recoveries in cases investigated by the FBI totaled $135,408,100, the 
highest ever achieved by our organization. 

T submit a chart graphic ally portraying the trend of these accom- 
plishments for the fiscal years 1957 through 1959. 

These monetary accomplishments represent a return of $23,297,100 
in excess of funds appropriated for the operation of the Bureau dur- 
ing 1959, or an equivalent of $1.21 returned to the taxpayer for each 
dollar expended. 

FUGITIVES LOCATED 


Fugitives located in FBI cases totaled 9,090 for the fiscal year 1959. 
This overall figure includes 1,149 Fugitive Felon Act subjects, an in- 
crease of more than 12 percent over the prior alltime high established 
under this statute in the previous year. 


ROLE OF CONFIDENTIAL INFORMANTS 


Throughout the fiscal year 1959, the citizenry of the Nation pro- 
vided invaluable assistance to the law enforcement profession. 

Particularly effective were the contributions of FBI confidential 
informants who supplied information in Bureau cases which directly 
resulted in the recovery of contraband and stolen merchandise valued 
at $2,297,985 and the arrests of 1,807 subjects of FBI investigations, 
including 853 fugitives. 

Data relayed to the FBI by its criminal informants concerning mat- 
ters within the investigative jurisdiction of local, State, and other 
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Federal law enforcement organizations, brought about an additional 
2,195 arrests and recoveries “of goods totaling $745,974 by those au- 
thorities after the Bureau had disseminated the information to them. 

Prolonged, time-consuming efforts, and alertness to opportunities 
are prime requisites in developing outstanding, productive informants, 
However, I feel the efforts are fully justified ‘and that the ac ‘omplish- 
ments fully emphasize the effectiveness and importance of the role 
played by confidential informants in the constant war against crime 
and subversion. 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT STAFF 


I submit a chart showing the organizational setup of the FBI at the 
seat of government. 

The seat of government staff being requested for 1961 totals 4,864 
full-year employees; 415 special agents and 4,449 clerks. This would 
represent, if approved by the committee, an increase of 137 clerks when 
compared with the staff of the previous year. All of the additional 
137 clerical employees are to be assigned to highly important rehabili- 
tation projects in the Identification Division. 

Based on prevailing experience, and estimates furnished by outside 
agencies for whom such work will be performed, there will be an ap- 
preciable rise throughout the fiscal year 1961 in all phases of work- 
load commitments connected with our seat of government operations, 

These activities embrace such vitally essential service functions as 
fingerprint identification matters, name checks, and scientific labora- 
tory examinations. Upon request, we assist and participate in the 
training of State, county and municipal law enforcement. officers 
throughout the United States, without cost. All of these cooperative 
services are non-investigative in nature. 

I would like to point out to the committee that we are not requesting 
any additional personnel for our customary and normal day-to-day 
operating functions connected with the seat of government activities, 
even though there has been an appreciable increase in all essential 
workload volumes. We will endeavor to absorb all of this extra work 
with our present staff. 


IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


I would next like to turn to the work of the FBI Identification Divi- 
sion which a another important milestone to Bureau history . 
the occasion of its 35th anniversary which it celebrated on July 
1959. ; 1 

We in the FBI gratefully acknowledge the growth and development 
of that Division as a tribute not only to the coordinated efforts and 
mutual cooperation of law enforcement agencies throughout the Na- 
tion, but. more particularly to the congressional foresight of this par- 
ticular subcommittee in 1924 in approving the initial establishment 
of this centralized repository which now has been in existence more 
than three and a half decades. It has become the world’s most re- 
nowned identification organization. 
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FINGERPRINTS IN POSSESSION 


Beginning in 1924 with a nucleus of 810,188 records, our files have 
expanded to such an enormous extent that they now contain 154,618,576 
sets of fingerprints, representing submissions from 13,310 contributors 
throughout the world. Today, our receipts from all sources are aver- 
aging over 20,000 sets of pr ints di uly. 

“] present a chart whic I depicts the growth of the FBI Identification 
Division since its inception. 


CRIMINAL AND CIVIL PRINTS 


Our fingerprint files are segregated into two main classifications— 
criminal and civil. There are 35,470,719 police prints on file repre- 
senting an estimated 13,213,069 persons. The 119,147,857 civil prints 
represent an estimated 61,923,720 persons including aliens, Armed 
Forces personnel, Government employees, civilian workers in Atomic 
Energy facilities and others who have volunteered their prints to 
assure against loss of identity. 

I present this chart which will enable the committee to clearly see 
this breakdown. 


POLICE RECORD IDENTIFICATIONS 


The effectiveness of centralized fingerprint files is indicated beyond 
any doubt by the increasing percentage of identifications made ‘with 
criminal prints received. 

Since 1924 the proportion of incoming prints identified with prior 
police records on file has risen from a modest 14 percent in 1924 to 
the alltime high of 75.7 percent for the last year. 

I would like to point out briefly to the committee a case which 

illustrates the value of checking fingerprints in our files. A fugitive 
who was wanted in France for a murder committed in April 1947, 
and for receiving stolen goods, was believed to have fled to the United 
States. Extensive investigation was made by the FBI, but no indi- 
cation as to his whereabouts was developed until September 20, 1959. 
At that time, Federal security officers were in San Francisco, Calif., 
making a security check of employees i in a hotel where Soviet. Premier 
Khrushchev was to stay during his subsequent visit. to this country. 
A list of hotel | employees was obtained and searched through the 
files of our San Francisco office. As a result of this search, the 
fingerprints of one of the employees were obtained and flown from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles where Speedphoto facilities were used 
to transmit a photograph of his fingerprints to the FBI Identification 
Division. Our fingerprint experts immediately confirmed the fact 
that the individual was the long-sought fugitive from France. 


FUGITIVES IDENTIFIED 


During the past 35-year span, the FBI fingerprint division has 
identified more than 370,000 fugitives from justice and furnished 
their whereabouts to local police departments seeking these badly 
wanted men. 

The current effectiveness of this service is indicated by the fact 
that during the fiscal year 1959 some 16,435 fugitives were identified 
by fingerprint. records alone. That figure exceeds by 901 the pre- 
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vious alltime high during 1958 and represents an average of 45 fugi- 
tive identifications during each 24-hour period throughout the entire 
year. Among these fugitives identified were a number of escaped 
convicts, inc luding one felon who had succeeded in evading capture 
for more than 24 ° years after fleeing from a State penitentiary 


LATENT FINGERPRINTS 


Another section of our Identification Division conducts examina- 
tions of latent prints developed at crime scenes or upon articles of 
evidence. These involve the examination of fragmentary latent 
finger, palm, or even foot impressions. 

During the fiscal year 1959, the fingerprints of suspects in 626 
individual criminal cases were identified with latent prints developed 
on various items of evidence. 

In a recent case which occurred in Dayton, Ohio, a savings and 
loan company was held up by a so-called adhesive tape bandit. He 
had put tape over his features to disguise himself. In leaving the 
institution he pulled off the tape and discarded it. It was found by 
the police and sent to us. We processed it and found a latent finger- 
print on it. We checked the latent fingerprint against the prints of 
a suspect and found they were his. He was a parolee from the Ohio 
State Reformatory. As a result of our expert’s testimony, he was 
sentenced to from 10 to 25 years in prison. 


FBI DISASTER SQUAD 


The FBI has established a “Disaster Squad” of highly trained 
fingerprint experts who, upon the request of law enforcement or other 
authorities, are immediately dispatched to disaster areas in an effort 
to identify casualties. 

This humanitarian service has been largely utilized in connection 
with plane crashes during the last several years when either all or 
a great number of passengers on crashed planes had been killed. 
Often the bodies were dismembered and not identifiable. Our Dis- 
aster Squad has been successful in identifying many of these casualties 
by fingerprints. 

I would like to read to the committee a quotation from a letter I 
just received from the president of one of the large airlines which 
recently had a plane crash : 

Their identification achievements, the speed with which they worked, their 
unobtrusive manner, all were nothing less than amazing. Identification, as we 
all know, is of greatest importance to bereaved families. Your men performed 


a humanistic service which stands as a credit to all those who bear the name 
FBI. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The FBI also participates in the exchange of fingerprint data with 
law enforcement agencies in 78 foreign non-Communist countries, as 
well as Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone and Guam. 


WORKLOAD VOLUMES 


An estimated 5,200,000 fingerprint records will be received for han- 
dling during 1961. This is an increase of 4 percent over the actual 
volumes received during the fiscal year 1959. 





NEEDED FINGERPRINT FILES REHABILITATION WORK 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up the justification for the 137 
additional employees we are asking for the Identification Division. 
As I pointed out, there is no increase requested in our fingerprint 
staff for anticipated increased workloads for 1961. We will endeavor 
to handle such work with our regular staff. 

However, the Identification Division is urgently in need of file 
rehabilitation work, first, to improve and increase the productivity 
of our fingerprint o rations, and, secondly, to relieve seriously con- 
gested working conditions by making available additional space to 
house the growing fingerprint files. All of the additional 137 clerical 
employees, if approved, are to be used exclusively in connection with 
this highly essential work. 

These proposed undertakings will encompass three programs: (1) 
a thorough check of the criminal fingerprint files for cards to = 
transferred to the “reference” or ‘ “presumptive dead” files; (2) a 
extension and refinement of the fingerprint classification ‘male 
presently existing in the active criminal fingerprint files ; and (3) 
consolidation of the civil fingerprint files. All of these projects are 
most extensive. 

REMOVAL OF OVERAGE PRINTS 


Our active criminal fingerprint file now embraces in excess of 13 
million sets of fingerprints. They have become quite unwieldy. Con- 
sequently, the initial phase of the overall program contemplates the 
removal of criminal fingerprints of older persons from the active 
searching files to less active sections, that is, to a “reference” file if an 
individual has attained age 55 or to the “presumptive dead” file if 
io or over. 

Experience has shown that activity of persons age 75 or over in the 
eriminal field is practically mil. 'T here are some who are active in the 
55 to 74 age group but they are not very numerous. 

The removal of overage prints in this fashion would leave in the 

“active” searching files only those fingerprint records of persons in an 
age group most likely to be the subject of fingerprint identification 
matters. 


EXTENSION OF CRIMINAL FINGERPRINT CLASSIFICATION 


The second phase involves an extension of the criminal fingerprint 
classification. At the present time new fingerprint cards are being 
added to the criminal file at the rate of some 500,000 a year. Conse- 
quently, our files have grown to the point where additional refinements 
and divisions have now become an absolute necessity. Unless we pur- 
sue an aggressive program of reducing the size of the groups, current 
searches will become progressively time-consuming with correspond- 
ingly increased costs. 

I hand the committee a chart which illustrates how an extension of 
the classification breakdown would greatly facilitate searching opera- 
tions by narrowing down the logic al area within which the searcher 
would reasonably expect to find an identical card. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF CIVIL FINGERPRINT FILES 


Earlier, I pointed out that the largest section of our fingerprint file 
is the Civil File. It now contains approximately 119 million sets of 
prints, respresenting an estimated 62 million persons. 

The excess of 57 million civil prints in the file is accounted for by 
the fact that many persons are fingerprinted several times for appli- 
cant or civil identification purposes, such as when entering the Armed 
Forces, applying for Government positions and the like. — 

The proposed consolidation of the civil files, by eliminating excess 
duplicate prints and retaining only 1 fingerprint card for each indi- 
vidual included therein, would get rid of some 49 million prints which, 
after microfilming, would be destroyed. Some 8 million prints have 
already been consolidated in this manner. A corresponding number of 
index cards will also be eliminated. 

This chart graphically illustrates the mechanics of the proposed 
procedure before and after consolidation. 


SAVINGS OF FLOORSPACE AND EQUIPMENT 


An important factor to be considered in connection with this project 
is that the consolidation of the records which I have outlined to the 
committee would make available to the Bureau 32,445 square feet of 
valuable floorspace which is urgently needed. 

In addition, there would be made available 3,598 file cabinets which 
are now in full use but which would be reused without having to pur- 
chase additional cabinets. 

I hand the committee a chart which shows this savings of floor- 
space and equipment. The consolidation project, or third phase, will 
take approximately 15 years to complete by using only the additional 
employees requested. 


TRAINING AND INSPECTION DIVISION 


The staff of the Training and Inspection Division has the responsi- 
bility for the supervision of all training curriculums for Bureau per- 
sonnel and the maintenance of an adequate inspection program for the 
entire FBI. A primary purpose is to insure high standards of work 
performance and conduct. 

Our courses of instruction are widely diversified. They include 
training of newly appointed special agents, inservice refresher courses 
for our experienced investigative staff, firearms instruction and spe- 
cialized schools to meet the demands of the service as they arise. All 
of these programs serve to indoctrinate employees in the development 
of special skills, knowledge, and aptitudes. 


NEW AGENTS’ TRAINING 


Newly appointed special agents receive an intensive 13 weeks’ period 
of training In Washington, D.C., and at the FBI Academy and Fire- 
arms Ranges on the U.S. Marine Corps Base at Quantico. 

The courses embrace subjects ranging from firearms and defensive 
tactics to constitutional law and the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. All appointees are thoroughly grounded in the elements of 
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some 150 Federal violations over which the Bureau has primary re- 
sponsibility for investigation. 

Scrupulous attention is given to the recognition of the civil rights 
of all persons. Federal laws and court decisions in this field are care- 
ack studied. We stress the fact that our agents must not indulge 

n “third-degree” tactics. 


FIREARMS TRAINING 


Our firearms training is kept on a practical plane. Agents must 
qualify in the handling ¢ of weapons under all conditions. Many times 
the officer’s life de »pends directly upon his skill with the weapon he is 

carrying. 

Our firearms facilities at Quantico have been acclaimed the best in 
the world. They comprise a rifle range with 24 covered firing points; 
3 pistol ranges, each with 60 firing points and 5 practical pistol course 
loeh: an electronics range with dueling, multiple, and running-man 
targets for advanced double action shooting; a “surprise target” range 
to simulate problems often met in actual apprehensions in the field; 
and 4 fields for shotgun training. 

Recent innovations in our firearms training program include night- 
time firing, as well as a course which calls for fir ing of a weapon after 
exertion. We have found that after engaging in physical activity it 
is more difficult to shoot effectively and by affording training under 
such conditions we clearly demonstrate to the shooter the effect. of 
physical exertion on his firearms ability. 


INSPECTION PROGRAM 


\ dual function closely allied with training is inspection. Since its 
formative years, the Bureau has maintained a comprehensive program 
of inspection and planning, both at the seat of government and in the 
field. It has as its purpose the improvement of overall activities as 
they relate to management, administration, and efficiency of investiga- 
tive operations generally. 


FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY 


The FBI National Academy was founded on July 29, 1935. Its 
reputation is world renowned. Our Academy affords advanced train- 
ing to selected, career members of the law enforcement profession. 
The course provides 12 weeks of intensive specialized instruction to 
qualify graduates as police administrators and instructors. These 
police officials come from all parts of the United States, its insular 
possessions, and some foreign countries. This cooperative service has 
been a strong influence toward eliminating the need for a national 
police force in the United States. 

The 64th session of the FBI National ee with 97 officers in 
attendance was graduated on November 4, 1959, bringing the total 
number of graduates over a 24-year span 3,819. Of the graduates 
now actively engaged in law enforcement work, more than 28 percent 
occupy positions as executive heads of their departments. 
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LOCAL POLICE SCHOOLS 


During the fiscal year 1959, the FBI participated, upon request, in 
2,556 police training schools throughout the United States. The 
benefits of this assistance can be measured, in part, by the improved 
standards of police protection afforded the communities across the 
Nation. 

FBI REGIONAL LAW ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCES 


Regional law enforcement conferences sponsored throughout the 
United States comprise an important auxiliary phase of the FBI’s 
training program. These conferences are held annually as a coopera- 
tive measure to strengthen America’s defense against crime. They 
serve as an excellent medium for the mutual exchange of ideas in 
regard to national crime problems confronting law enforcement or- 
ganizations. These conferences have covered automobile theft, bank 
robbery, fugitive investigations, thefts from interstate shipments, 
bombings, interstate transportation of stolen property, and civil rights 
violations. 

CONFERENCES ON ORGANIZED CRIME 


During 1959, a series of 162 special FBI law enforcement confer- 
ences was completed to combat organized crime and racketeering. 
These conferences were attended by 7,515 high-ranking law enforce- 
ment officials representing 3,790 agencies. 

In our continuing war on organized crime and racketeers, with its 
resulting heavy workloads for our investigative staff, we cooperate 
closely with other law enforcement agencies throughout the country, 
both local and Federal. 

APALACHIN MEETING 


The cooperative work on the part of the law enforcement profes- 
sion is evident in the assistance rendered in connection with the 
Department’s prosecution of the Apalachin meeting hoodlums. 
Twenty of them were convicted in Federal court at New York City 
on December 18, 1959, on charges of conspiring to obstruct justice 
by refusing to divulge their reasons for coming to the meeting at 
Apalachin in the fall of 1957. During the Department's inquiry 
with respect to this meeting, the FBI made available 593 memoran- 
dums consisting of 1,588 pages of information significant to the 
inquiry. 

Among the statements prepared for trial were 14 from other Fed- 
eral agencies, 18 from the New York ‘ity Police Department, and 

7 from other police departments, while 33 pertained to interviews 
conducted by special agents of the FBI. In addition, among the 
Government witnesses at the trial were 17 special agents of the FBI 
and it was estimated they furnished 80 percent of the testimony at 
the trial. 

The 20 convicted hoodlums received sentences totaling 94 years and 
were fined amounts totaling $130,000. 
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FBI LAW ENFORCEMENT BULLETIN 


I present to the committee a copy of our monthly publication which 
is entitled “FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin.” It contains various 
scientific articles and problems dealing with crime, crime prevention, 
and law enforcement. 


“THE STORY OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION” 


I give to the committee a copy of a booklet entitled “The Story of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation” which was first prepared a 
number of years ago at the suggest ion of this committee. It serves 
to answer many of the inquiries received from students, educational 
institutions and civil groups for information about the FBI. To 
date, over 600,000 copies have been distributed. We still receive 
many requests for it. I might point out that the cost of this booklet 
is only 3 cents per copy. 


NATIONAL CRIME TRENDS 


An estimated 1,553,922 serious crimes were committed in the United 
States during the calendar year 1958, a rise of 9 percent in serious 
crimes when compared to the calendar year 1957. 

This staggering rise in crime has far exceeded the rate of popula- 
tion increase in the country. The estimated population growth for 
the United States from 1957 to 1958 was less than 2 percent, whereas 
the 9 percent rise in crime indicated for this same period was more 
than five times as great. Similarly, the growth in the youth popula- 
tion does not account for all of the increase in juvenile arrests. 

The overall rise of 9 percent for 1958 was supported by increases 
in each of the seven of the serious crime categories. No offense 
reflected a national decrease. 

Forcible rape, robbery, and burglary, each rose 13 percent; larceny 
over $50 was up 10 percent; aggr ‘avated assault increased 3 percent ; 
while murder and automobile theft jumped 2 percent each. 

This chart I present graphically portrays these increases in crime. 


CRIME HIGHLIGHTS 


It is a strange fact that many citizens have a detached attitude 
toward crime. ‘They are seldom concerned with the plight of their 
neighbors who have been victimized by vicious criminals. All too 
often brutal crimes arouse only morbid curiosity or mild sympathy 
for the victims, instead of indignation and concerted action against 
lawbreakers whose greed for easy living is matched only by their 
utter contempt for human lives and r ights. 

No one is immune from the attacks of depraved murderers, sex of- 
fenders, thieves, and others of the same type. Perhaps the enormity 
of the crime problem in the United States today can be better visual- 
ized when one considers that each day throughout the calendar year 
1958 an estimated 22 persons were feloniously slain and 311 other 
felonious assaults were committed; 40 forcible rapes occurred; 1,073 
larcenies over $50 were committed; 742 cars were stolen and 206 rob- 
beries and 1.62 burglaries were perpetrated. These overall figures 
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reflect an average occurrence of three major crimes every minute; 177 
each hour, and 4,257 each day throughout 1958. 

Every 4 minutes there was a crime of murder, forcible rape, or 
assault to kill. Victims of killers throughout the Nation totaled 
8,182, while 128,091 instances of forcible rape and aggravated assault 
were reported. Robberies totaled 75,347 and 679,787 burglaries were 
reported. There were 270,965 automobiles reported stolen. 

About, $473 million was lost to robbers, burglars, and thieves, but 
police recoveries reduced the loss to approximately $230 million. 

During 1958, about one-half of all robbers using weapons or force 
committed their felonious acts in streets and alleys. One-third of 
their crimes were against business establishments. In both areas 
their activity was up more than 10 percent over the calendar year 
1957. 

Although burglars, as might be expected, operate principally at 
night, they are also active in the di: aytime. This is most noticeable in 
cases involving sneak thievery from homes. Four out of 10 resi- 
dence burglaries occurred during daylight hours. These crimes also 
increased about 10 percent over the previous | vear. Residence burg 
laries accounted for 4 out of every 10 burglaries. 

Of all crimes against property—robbery, burglary, auto theft, and 
all larcenies—the last named, larcenies, accounts for 6 cases in every 
10. Almost one-half of these common thefts involve accessories or 
other articles stolen from automobiles. The average loss per property 
erime was $198, of which the police recovered ap yproximately D4 
percent. Over one- half of the dollar value of property stolen in 1958 
was accounted for by auto thefts. The average loss per car theft 
was $ S835. 


COST OF CRIME 


Today, the citizens of the United States are “footing” an annual $22 
billion shocking crime bill—which amounts to nearly one-third of the 
entire Federal budget for a year. This figure amounts to approxi- 
mately $128 for every man, woman, and child across the Nation, or 
$506 for each f family. For ever V dollar e xpe ended on education, crime 
costs $1.11: and for ever y dollar contributed to churches, crime costs 
SY, 


FACTORS AFFECTING CRIME TREND 


Several important factors underlie the rising tide of crime in the 
United States. Among these, of course, is our population growth, but 
statistics clearly show the fallacy of placing too much significance 
upon this alone. 

In the final analysis, our high rates of crime today are traceable 
penens to the following two conditions: 

. There has been an unfortunate spread of moral deterioration 
among growing segments of our population. We find this not merel) 
in the rise of bank robberies, crimes of violence, and other types of 
underworld activity, but also in the willingness of many law-abiding 
Americans to compromise their ideals if an easy dollar can be made. 
This tragic fact underlies the recent scandals which have been exposed 
in the entertainment world, the television industry, in particular. 

Public apathy toward crime and other dangerous conditions has 
on on the rise in far too many American communities. Such apathy 
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is really a sickness. It attacks man’s sensitivity to the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Its symptoms are lethargy, self-indulgence 
and adherence to the pr rinciple of pleasure before duty. 

Other factors also have contributed to the aggravated crime problem 
confronting the Nation today. The overprotective attitude which 
exists in some areas toward vicious young offenders, delays in the 
administration of justice, legal technicalities, and pressures exerted by 
outsiders to thwart honest and impartial enforcement of the law— 
these are conditions which encourage the growth of crime and hamper 
the cause of decency. No amount of efficient law enforcement can 
compensate for basic weaknesses in our moral armor, such as those 
which I have just cited. 

YOUTH IN CRIME 


We are witnessing one of the terrifying consequences of public 
apathy in the surge of youthful lawlessness across the Nation. The 
problem of young ‘people involved in criminal activity is tragic. And 
the increasing frequenc’ y of youth crimes is compounded by an increas- 
ing savagery in their commission. Both of these factors—increase in 
incidence and increase in savagery—hold ominous portents for the 
future. 

Let us look at the current situation. On the basis of reports re- 
ceived by the FBI from 1,586 cities covering all types of arrests, we 
know that of the 2,340,004 persons arrested in these cities in 1958, 
slightly over 12 percent were under the age of 18. Almost 20 percent 
were under the age of 21, and approximately 29 percent of those 
arrested were under 25 years of age. 

In 1958 the arrests of juveniles under the age of 18 increased 8.1 
percent over the previous year, while the arrests of adults rose only 
1.8 percent. 

Although youths under 18 represent only 12.1 percent of all persons 
arrested, they were the subjects of 64.1 percent of the arrests for auto 
theft, 49.9 percent of those for burglary and 48.5 percent of those for 
larceny. This same age group accounted for 30.9 percent of those 
arrested for receiving or possessing stolen property and 22.8 percent 
of those arrested for robbery. In other crimes, juvenile participation 
ranged from 1814 percent of all arrests for forcible r: ape down to less 
than 1 percent for driving while intoxicated, drunkenness, and gam- 
bling. I submit a chart reflecting some of these data. 

An estimated 800,000 young Americans under the age of 18 were 
arrested during the calendar year 1958. This is 3.4 percent of the 
children in the 10-17 age group and it indicates that 1 out of every 
29 young citizens in that age group was arrested in 1958, 

Since 1952 the population group aged 10-17 has increased 28.8 per- 
cent. Juvenile arrests in the same period and for the same group have 
risen 67.7 ena At this rate of increase, by 1965 we can anticipate 
approximately 1,109,000 juveniles will be arrested annually. 

While our schools, churches, and youth organizations conscien- 
tiously strive to improve the ideals and thinking of young people, 
forces of evil are working on the other side of the fence to corrupt 
the morals of American youth. Nowhere is this faet more obvious 
than in the lewd films, obscene photographs, indecent magazines, and 
other forms of matter which can be found in community after com- 
munity aeross the land. 
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But the dealers in pornography do not stand alone. Prominent 
among the other corrupters of our young people are those members 
of the entertainment industry whose presentations often brazenly 
display indecency and make a mockery of justice and fair play. 

espite the splendid public service rendered daily by the over- 
whelming majority of executives in the journalistic and entertainment 
professions, there is a small group of opportunists who continue to 
capitalize on the immature judgment and inquisitive nature of our 
youth. In this regard, one of the most significant developments of the 
past decade has been the spread of television stations and receiving 
sets throughout the Nation. Here, again, while most of the television 
indust ry tries to do a good job, this field has attracted some elements 
who, in their quest for money above all else, sometime break through 
the veil of decency as if they were trying to see just how much the 
public will stand. 

Television today has a tremendous impact upon youth; it enters 
the very living room of millions of homes across the U sibea States, 
That is why the television industry has such great responsibility to 
exert a positive influence in protecting and promoting the moral prin- 
ciples which have made this country such a great Nation. 


PAROLE, PROBATION, AND CLEMENCY ABUSES 


A most formidable handicap to the daily efforts of law enforcement 
against expanding lawlessness is the ready reservoir of criminal 
replacements made available through loopholes and abuses in our 
systems of parole, probation, and « Jemenc y. 

Let me preface what [am about to say with this statement: I do not 
now, nor have I ever, questioned the soundness of the principle of 
parole, probation, and other forms of clemency. I want to make this 
very clear for the reason that every time I make any reference to 
abuses or maladministration in the field of clemency procedures, I 
am promptly charged with opposition to the principle involved by 
some bleeding hearts. I should like to repeat what I have said on 
many occasions. Criticism on my part of the workings of parole and 
probation has only one objective. That objective is to bring about 
more effective methods of crime control. 

I am unalterably opposed to abuses in our system of parole, pro- 
bation, and other forms of clemency which result in repeated parole, 
probation, or other clemency being granted to those who give no 
indication of reformation. The tragic results of such ill- advised 
clemency are reflected with frightening clarity in the daily newspapers. 

We in the FBI, of course, are very conscious of the fact that of the 
125 dangerous fugitives listed among the FBI’s “10 most wanted 
fugitives” since March 1950, a total of 106 have been recipients of 
parole, probation, or other forms of clemency in the course of their 
criminal activities. 

Since 1925, 19 special agents of the FBI have lost their lives in the 
line of duty. Fourteen of these were slain in gun battles, 12 of them 
having died at the hands of criminals who h: ad, at some time or an- 
other previously received parole, probation, or some form of leniency. 

Maladministration of clemency procedures is no academic matter 
for those of us in law enforcement. For all too many of our fellow 
officers across the Nation it has resulted in unnecessary death. The 
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need to reevaluate current procedures which allow grievous errors to 
be made in the selection of persons granted parole or probation was 
never greater. It is pointed up by the FBI “fugitive stop notices” 
maintained in our Bureau for local law- enforcement agencies, which 
reflect that about 14,700 individuals are being sought for violating 
parole and that more than 2,900 are currently wanted as probation 
violators. 
FBI LABORATORY 


The FBI Laboratory was established on November 24, 1932. It is 
recognized today as the foremost crime detection laboratory in the 
world, capable of conducting virtually any type of scientific crime 
examination. The Laboratory acts as a nat tional service agency, ded- 
icated to the advancement of modern scientific law enforcement 
techniques. Its facilities are available, free of cost, to courts, prosecu- 
tors and law enforcement authorities in every State of the Nation. 


WORKLOADS 


During the fiscal year 1959 our laboratory received 184,993 scientific 
examinations for handling, the highest volume ever recorded in its 
v7-year history. Of this number, 23 percent were for sources other 
than the FBI. 

I hand to the committee two charts. One shows the upward trend 
of the volumes of work and the other shows the number of examina- 
tions made for local authorities by State. 

Our request for 1961 does not provide for any additional Laboratory 
personnel. We will endeavor to absorb the extra work through in- 
creased “know-how” on the part of our experienced staff. 

A large part of the technical staff who entered on duty during the 
pioneering stages of the FBI Laboratory are still playing a leading 
role in its activities today. Of the total personnel now assigned to our 
Laboratory, 19 have had more than 20 years’ service; 57 have been 
employed from 15 to 20 years; 13 from 10 to 15 years and 43 from 5 to 
10 years. 

All of our laboratory experts have earned at least one college degree 
and many hold doctor's degrees in chemistry, physics, electrical engi- 
neering, and the allied physic ‘al sciences. They have fulfilled regular 
investigative assignments and have a prac tical understanding of the 
scientific procedures which can best be applied to the problems con- 
fronting the field. 


SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS ESTABLISH INNOCENCE AS WELL AS GUILT 


Each day the value of science as one of law enforcement’s most 
potent weapons is proved in the crime detection laboratory. Through 
its efforts, lawbreakers who might otherwise have succeeded in cheat- 
ing justice have been removed from society—and others who were 
innocent. have been cleared. 

One recent case involved a man arrested for stealing and forging 
some blank money orders. Three eyewitnesses identified him as the 
individual who passed the forged money orders. The judge who tried 
the case made his own handwriting an: alysis, found the subject guilty, 
and sentenced him to 4 years in prison. 
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Our Laboratory subsequently examined the forged checks and 
definitely established that the man in prison was not the one who had 
committed the forgeries. 

When our Laboratory findings were brought to the attention of the 
presiding judge he then vacated the sentence and released the sub- 
ject. This case demonstrates the value of having experts examine 
and pass on evidence where the guilt or innocence of individuals hangs 
in the balance. 

Examinations made by the Laboratory often bring to light unusual 
items of equipment which the lawbreaker has altered or adapted to the 
peculiar needs of his criminal pursuits. I hand to the committee 
a photograph which shows some of the special devices which have been 
used by thieves in attempts to extract funds from afterhours night 
depositories in banking institutions. 


FIELD OPERATIONS 


I shall turn to the overall field investigative operations of the 
Bureau. 

] present a chart which portrays the setup of our field organization 
indicating the locations of our 53 field offices and some 500 resident 
agencies. Each of our field offices serves asthe hub of all investigative 
acty ity in its designated area 


FOREIGN LIAISON 


I also submit a chart showing the location of our foreign liaison 
posts. There are 10 such posts which are maintained strictly for 
liaison purposes to handle matters within FBI jurisdiction. 


FIELD INVESTIGATIVE COMMITMENTS 


On January 1. 1960, there were pending throughout the entire 
field service 91,598 investigative matters of all types, of which 7 per 
cent were in a delinquent status. Our present commitments represent 
an average assignment of 17 investigative matters per agent. 

During the fiscal year 1959 we received 513,855 investigative matters 
in the criminal, civil, and security classifications. 

I hand to the committee a chart graphically showing the upward 
trend of matters received since 1955. 

Current experience indicates our 1961 workload will exceed actual 


receipts for 1959 by 16,145 investigative matters, or 3 percent. Our 
request for 1961 does not provide for any increase in our field staff 


to handle this additional work. 


OVERTIMI 


Now, as in the past, the services of the FBI employees greatly 
exceed the normal 40-hour workweek. During the fise al vear 1959, 
the overtime of our investigative staff totaled 3,397,396 hours, or 
more than an additional week’s work on the part of every agent 
every month of the year. Each special agent of the Bureau is cur- 
re ntly averaging 21/ 4 hours volunt: ary overtime daily. 
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INTERNAL SECURITY 


The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt by Presidential directive 
dated September 6, 1939, designated the FBI as the civilian intelli- 
gence agency charged with primary responsibility for protecting the 
Nation’s internal security. This authority embraces investigative 
coverage over communism, espionage, sabotage, treason, subversion, 
and criminal offenses under the Atomic Energy <Act. 

The FBI’s security operations are prim: arily preventive in nature. 
A large portion of our work, therefore, is in the realm of prepared- 
ness for periods of grave emergency. 


OVERALL PICTURE: SECURITY VOLUMES 


During the 1959 fiscal year, 97,438 security matters were received 
for Investig: ition, «u 20-percent increase over the previous year, 


VLOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY STATUTES 


One hundred twenty-two convictions, involving sentences totaling 
in excess of 197 years, were recorded in 1959 for violations of the 
neutrality statutes within the FBI's s crigillet ion, There were none 
the previous year. 

These resulted in a large measure from activities in the United 
States by revolutionary elements interested in the overthrow of the 
jatista government of Cuba. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


I should like to review briefly our security operations involving 
communism. The Bureau’s operations over the years have cle arly 
revealed that the Communist Party of the U nited States is a tightly 
knit, hard core of conspiratorial Reds committed without question 
to the International Communist goal of ultimate world domination. 

While Soviet leaders have greatly emphasized their major 
objective is to achieve lasting peace with the United States, and that 
all of their efforts are being dedicated to this goal, the overall picture 

f Communist subversion in this country, as maicated through our 
Investigations, strongly contradicts such professed intentions. As 
long as this Soviet-dominated apparatus e ‘xists in the United States, 
there will remain among us an aggressive force of dedicated fanatics, 
constantly at work to destroy the American w: iy of life. It isa beac ‘h- 
head of subversion within our Nation. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 


The intentions of world communism are no secret. They appear 
daily in the press in the form of threats, predictions, and boasts to 
divide, confuse, and frighten the Western World. 

_ Foday, this international Communist conspiracy has developed into 

. predatory empire which now controls one-fourth of the land area 
of the world. It boasts of its domination of nearly 1 billion people, 
tpproximate ‘ly one-third of the world’s popul: vtion. 


Ll hand to the committee a chart that depicts the extent of the Soviet 
and satellite orbit. 
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Elated by recent Soviet scientific, technological, and economic suc- 
cesses and reinforced by demonstrated military might, the leaders 
of the world Communist movement now feel that they can deal from 
a position of more arrogant power. Spurred by the realization of 
these capabilities, world communism has launched a broad offensive, 
The time-tested Communist tactics—propaganda, front group activ- 
ity, diplomatic maneuvers, and the united front—have not been 
abandoned. They are now being implemented by such programs as 
extensive economic aid, technical assistance and the interchange of 
delegations. All of these are carefully planned and coordinated by 
the Communists on a worldwide scale. This multipronged offensive 
has been adroitly cloaked under the guise of alleged peaceful co- 
existence and peaceful competition in an effort to lull the free world 
into a false sense of security. 


ROLE OF THE PARTY 


Every Communist Party is motivated by a zeal which rivals reli- 
gious fanaticism in its intensity. They are bound together not only 
by a common ideology, but by close fraternal ties. 

As such, they represent an interlocking conspiracy dedicated to the 
overthrow of all non-Communist governments. Communist Parties 
in non-Communist countries owe their allegiance only to the Soviet 
Union. 

In the past year, the Soviet Union has immeasurably strengthened 
its ties with the Communist P arty in America. 

May I go off the record, Mr. C hairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


17TH NATIONAL CONVENTION, DECEMBER 10-15, 1959 


Mr. Hoover. The Communist Party of the United States held its 
17th National Convention in New York City December 10-13, 1959, 
The Party emerged from that convention as an aggressive, hard- 
working organization which will faithfully follow the concepts of 
Marxism-Leninism in its day-to-day operations. It eliminated all 
factionalism and solidified Party groups. The program calls for 
expanding its membership and extending its influence into every field 
of activity inthis country. Without question, the most signal achieve- 
ment of the convention was the welding of the Party into this unified 
ageressive force behind the militant, devious, and ruthless leadership 
of Gus Hall, exconvict and avowed arch enemy of the American way 
of life who has openly boasted that he was willing to take up arms 
and fight to overthrow our form of government. 

I hand to the committee a chart showing the eight individuals who 
now compromise the national officers of the Party. 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH 


To minimize the menace of communism in the United States as the 
activity of a small dissident group develops lethargy and can only lead 
to disaster. One of the greatest enemies in the fight against internal 
cubversion by the Communist Party, U.S.A., has been an apathetic 
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public attitude toward the threat posed by this arm of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. Individu: ils are prone to base their 
opinions solely on the numerical size of the Party here in America in 
relation to our overall population. ‘The Communists themselves prove 
the falsity of such reasoning. 

In a recent article published j in “Political Affairs” (a Communist 
theoretical publication, June 1959 issue, p. 22), Gus Hall, the ex- 
convict recently made general secretary of the Communist Party, 
stated : 

* * * Numbers are not the most important thing, although they are a 
factor. * * * 

Comparisons based on relative numerical strength alone also lose 
their significance when it is recognized that today a relatively small 
portion of the citizens of Russia are actually members of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Yet there are those in this country, including a very small segment 
of the press, that doubt the menace of the Communist Party in the 
United States. Some go so far as to belittle the menace of this 
subversive organization by looking only at its small numerical 
strength. Fortunately, the great bulk of the press across the Nation 
recognizes the threat posed by the Communist Party, U.S.A., which 
is part and parcel of the international conspiracy directed from 
Moscow, and which has now spread over one-fourth of the land 
surface and envelops one-third of the people of the world. 

The anti-anti-Communists and that small segment of the press who 
may doubt that an organization the size of ‘the Communist Party 
of the United States represents a dangerous menace to our Nation 
should remember that there are those nations which have attempted 
to assess the threat of communism on the basis of numer eh strength 
alone and they are now in the throes of Communist slavery. 

Those who doubt that Communists could be placed in responsible 
government positions under our democratic system of government In 
this country, thus greatly extending their influence and power, should 
ponder some election results. Holl: and DeWitt Roberts, in 1953. was 
described by the California Senate Fact-Finding Committee on Un- 
American Activities as one of the most highly placed, active, and 
devoted servants of the Communist cause in northern California. 
In December 1956, before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities he invoked the fifth amendment to questions regarding his 
Communist Party membership. In spite of this background he re- 
ceived over 400,000 votes in the California primary election in June 
of 1958 as a candidate on an independent ticket for State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

A more recent example concerns Archie Brown, a longtime Com- 
munist leader, who has been identified with the Communist movement 
in the San Francisco, Calif., area for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He was a candidate for the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors during the municipal election in San Francisco last November. 

In spite of the fact that Brown’s association with the C ommunist 
Party was widely publicized during the campaign, he received some 
33,000 votes, slightly more than 13 percent of the votes cast, finishing 
10th in a field of 14 candidates running for six seats on the board 
of supervisors. 
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Significant, too, is a tribute which Brown pays to the current So- 
viet. national strategy and the part it played in his “success.” He 
cited the fact that the recent visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev to 
San Francisco occurred just before his election campaign “got into 
high gear.” and Brown stated that Khrushchev’s “stress on the theme 
of peace and particularly his total disarmament. plan had a terrific 
effect” in his campaign. 


FBI COUNTERMEASURES 


I should like to discuss some of the broader investigative programs 
which we have inaugurated in the security field to counteract the 
threat of subversion and communism. 


COMMUNIST FRONT GROUPS 


We now have 160 known or suspected Communist front and Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations under investigation. These various 
fronts exploit every susceptible segment of American society. They 
are really the transmission belts by ‘which the bona fide party ‘nember- 
ship, through its “dupes,” attempts to divorce its activities from the 
stigma of open identification with communism. 

These infiltrating tactics constitute an ever-present security hazard. 
While the Communist Party membership throughout the world com- 
prises a bare percentage of the people enslaved, their successes have 
been achieved in a large measure through infiltration by lulling the 
otherwise patriotic citizens with a constant barrage of propaganda 
and the saccharine coined phrase of “peaceful coexistence. 

Some of the major targets for infiltration are Negro, social welfare, 
political, and labor groups. The Party is particularly eager to infil- 
trate its members into basic and heavy industries. Special priority 
is also being given to the need for establishing a Communist-controlled 
youth group. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hoover. I shall now discuss our counterespionage and domestic 
intelligence operations. With the delicate power balance in the world 
of today, successful espionage by one side or the other may well tip 
the scales. Soviet leaders from Lenin on have left little room for 
doubt that if the balance inclines in favor of the Soviets, the free 
world can anticipate the extinction of its cherished freedom. 

Our guarantee against ultimate calamity is to insure that foreign 
espionage fails to operate successfully in this country. The advance 
striking forces paving the way for eventual military aggression are 
the Communist intelligence organizs itions. 

Our investigative cover: age has clearly disclosed the continuing 
threat to the security of the Nation from ‘the espionage efforts of the 
Soviets and their satellites. 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You may doso. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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GENERAL INVESTIGATIVE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hoover. Our work in the overall general criminal and civil 
category continued to grow throughout 1959, resulting in increases 
affecting many criminal and civil classifications under our investigative 
jurisdiction. 

This tabulation, which I present to the committee, shows some of 
these specific increases and illustrates that our growing volume in 
this area extends over a broad range of criminal and civil work. 

Mr. Roonty. We shall insert this chart at this point in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Specific increases in major criminal and civil categories (fiscal year 1959) 


Fiscal year 


Investigative matters received | : 1959 increase 
1958 1959 
Percent 

Election law matters ‘ = 115 384 234 
Irregularities in Federal penal institutions : ; 9 26 47 81 
Interstate transportation of lottery tickets Sa 142 256 80 
Copyright matters ‘ f : 76 121 | 59 
ee transportation of stolen cattle eka A 154 225 46 
War risk insurance and National Service Life Insurance 

athens : fioudbbn door naeiceki Sit ottdccdeaal 80 114 43 
Fugitiveb ond default _-- 556 7389 42 
Admiralty matters . 362 480 33 
National Bankruptcy Act ‘ ‘ | 878 1, 138 30 
Bank robbery ; 7, 154 9, 020 26 
Thefts from interstate shipments 16, 346 19, 888 22 
Interstate transportation of stolen property 47,315 55, 757 18 
Escaped Federal prisoners i . 5, 328 6, 250 17 
Civil rights : 1, 853 2, 164 17 
Crimes on Government reservations 5, 405 6, 293 16 
Federal train wreck statute 790 903 14 
Selective Service Acts 28, 704 32, 621 13 
Unlawful flight violations 14, 578 16, 326 12 
Impersonation 5, 010 5, 578 il 
Interstat« transportation of fireworks 86 95 11 
Frauds against the Government 12, 460 13, 757 10 
Ascertaining financial ability 4,001 4,417 10 
Federal Reserve Act 2,818 3, O82 9 
Illegal wearing of uniform ; 1, 201 1, 303 yg 
Interstate transportation of stolen motor vehicle or aircraft 72,015 76, 882 7 
Kidnaping : Seed , 1, 218 1, 280 5 
Crimes on high seas ‘ _ 991 1,041 5 
Federal Tort Claims Act = 1, 105 1, 159 
White Slave Traffic Act 9, 230 9, 659 } 
Federal Housing Administration matters 2, 427 2, 528 1 
Unauthorized publication or use of communications 321 333 4 
Pardon and parole matters 774 800 3 
Theft or embezzlement of Government property 7, 487 7,715 3 
Interstate transportation of obscene matter 1, 534 1, 568 2 
Destruction of aircraft or motor vehicle 514 523 2 


BOMBINGS 


Mr. Hoover. When I was before this committee last year, I reported 
that since January 1, 1957, there had been 108 bombings or attempted 
bombings, an average of about 10 a month, throughout the country, 
having a racial or religious aspect. In addition, there had been a rash 
of bomb threats, 1,025 reports of such threats coming to our attention 
during the approximate 3-month period from October 12, 1958, to 
January 17, 1959, or an average of more than 300 a month. In these 
cases, of course, the FBI renders all possible assistance to the State 
and local authorities having jurisdiction over the crime. 

One great force utilized in an attempt to combat this menace has 
been the very solid cooperation and effort on the part of all law en- 
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forcement to stamp out these crimes following the regional law en- 
forcement conferences held throughout the country m the fall of 
1958 by the FBI. 

What this cooperation can accomplish is shown in the investigative 
results achieved following the three bombings which occurred at Little 
Rock, Ark., on the night of September 7, 1959. Immediately following 
the bombings, we made our services available, including sending of 
experts from our FBI Laboratory to the crime scene. By September 
11, 1959, this cooperative investigative effort had resulted in the ar- 
rest of five men by the Little Rock police on charges of being involved 
in the bombing scheme. To date, three have been convicted and one 
entered a guilty plea. The remaining subject is awaiting trial. 


ANTIRELIGIOUS INCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since January 1, 1960, information has been received concerning 
206 anti-Jewish incidents occurring in 26 States and the District of 
Columbia. These incidents involved the defacement of Jewish insti- 
tutions, Protestant and Catholic churches, and other types of buildings 
by the painting or drawing of swastikas, scribblings, breaking of win- 
dows, indiscriminate spraying of paint, and miscellaneous items. 

Through close liaison with local authorities, it has been established 
that they have made arrests in 16 instances. The great bulk of the 
incidents have been consummated by juveniles and the local author- 
ities have been moving very actively to apprehend them and stop 
these outrages. 

AIRPLANE CRASHES 


The FBI is presently investigating the crashes of two commercial 
passenger planes. These concern the plane which crashed into the 
Gulf of Mexico on November 16, 1959, and the crash of the plane 
near Bolivia, N.C., on January 6, 1960. These 2 crashes claimed 76 
lives. We are throwing the full resources of the FBI, scientific and 
investigative, into these investigations to determine whether there 
was willful destruction of these planes in violation of Federal law. 

There has been speculation as to whether bombs were aboard those 
planes, but I can say to date there has been no conclusive evidence 
found of any bombs actually being on the planes. This does not pre- 
clude the fact that we may later find such evidence. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Hoover. During the fiscal year 1959, there was a record total of 
16,957 stolen vehicles recovered in cases investigated by the FBI. 
These investigations resulted in 5,198 convictions, also a new peak. 

This chart graphically shows our growing accomplishments in this 
area. 

Many of the FBI cases involve the activities of widespread inter- 
state and foreign auto thefts rings operated by highly skilled thieves 
whose purpose is the resale of stolen cars to innocent purchasers. 
There has been a marked increase in the number of such cases un- 
covered by the FBI and we have the operations of approximately 100 
such auto theft rings under investigation at the present time, some 
extending into foreign countries. 
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THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


Goods in transit continue to be among the prime targets of 
offenders with all degrees of criminal skill. 

The increasing violations in this category resulted in a rise of 22 
percent in the number of investigative matters received during 1959 
when compared with the volume during the previous year. 

Our investigative accomplishments reflect the increased volume of 
work in this ec: rategory. Convictions in 1959 totaled 731 as compared 
to 675 during 1958. Savings and recoveries growing out of our 
investigations duri ing 1959 rose to $1,747,838 as compared to $1,057,504 
during the previous year. 

KIDNAPING 


Investigations under the Federal kidnaping statute require 
immediate action in view of the nature of these violations. 

We have pending at the present time the vicious and heinous case 
involving the abduction of a little girl near San Diego whose body 
was found in Mexico. The fact that the child’s body was found in 
Mexico brings the case within our jurisdiction. 

I can report to the committee we have investigated a total of 603 
major kidnaping cases since 1932 when the law was enacted. All 
but three of these cases have been solved to date. 

During the fiscal year 1959 our investigations in this phase of opera- 
tions resulted in 37 convictions in which there were imposed 3 life 
sentences and other sentences totaled 412 years. 

Mack Charles Parker, a Negro, was charged with rape at. Poplar- 
ville, Miss. He was taken by a mob from the jail at Poplarville on 
the night of April 24, 1959. Poplarville is very near the Mississippi- 
Louisiana line. On the possibility that he might have been kidnaped 
and taken into Louisiana, we entered the investigation upon the 
instructions of the Attorney General of the United States. Through 
investigation, Parker’s body was found on the Mississippi side of the 
Pearl River, which removed the interstate transportation element 
essential to a Federal kidnaping violation. We were able to estab- 
lish the identity of a number of members of the mob who participated 
in the abduction of Parker and obtained admissions from some of 
the participants. All of our information was supplied to the Goy- 
ernor of Mississippi. We received the fullest cooperation from Gov- 
ernor J. P. Coleman, as well as the Mississippi State Highway Patrol. 
hat e encountered open hostility from some officials in the Poplarville 

2a as well as from some of the townspeople. 

The Pearl River County grand jury met at Poplarville in November 
of 1959 and ignored the case. A Federal grand jury met at Biloxi, 
Miss., in Janua ary of 1960 and considered the case but returned a no true 
bill. The case is still pending in the Department of Justice. 


FUGITIVE FELON ACT 


A new record high of 1,149 fugitives were apprehended under this 
statute during the fiscal year 1959. Fugitives in this category often 
comprise some of the most dangerous elements of the criminal under- 
world. The primary purpose of our investigations in this category 
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is to locate such fugitives and make them available to local authorities 
from whose jurisdiction they have fled. 


“TEN MOST WANTED FUGITIVES’ PROGRAM 


Our “Ten most wanted fugitives” program continues to represent 
an extremely effective weapon of attack against the criminal element. 
Since the institution of the program in 1950, a total of 114 criminal 
fugitives have been apprehended, 45 as a direct result of information 
provided by alert citizens who recognize the fugitives from publicity 
concerning them. 


BANK ROBBERY 


With regard to the Federal bank robbery statute, I hand to the 
committee a chart which shows the increased number of violations 
in this phase of our work, there being a total of 764 violations during 
the fiscal year 1959, the highest total in the 25-year history of this 
law. The enormity of this figure is alarmingly apparent when com- 
pared with the 631 violations for the year 1958. Our investigations 


- 


of these violations in 1959 resulted in an alltime high peak of 382 
Federal convictions. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN PROPERTY 


Each year the American public is victimized of millions of dollars 
by criminals who specialize in fraudulent checkpassing, swindles, 
confidence games, jewel thefts, and robberies and burglaries involving 
huge sums of money and valuables. In fleeing with this booty and in 
disposing of the stolen property, these criminals frequently operate 
on a widespread and even nationwide scale bringing them in violation 
of the Federal statute concerning the interstate transportation of 
stolen property. 

Indicative of the increase in this criminal activity, convictions under 
this Federal act in the past 10 years have increased from 346 in 1949 
to an alltime high mark of 1,052 in 1959. Savings and recoveries re- 
sulting from our investigations in 1959 totaled $3,402,769. 

Fraudulent checkpassing is an increasing criminal activity that 
results in tremendous losses by American business and citizens. This 
increasing criminal activity is reflected in the growing volume of bad 
checks we receive from police agencies throughout the country for 
check against our National Fraudulent Check File. During 1959, a 
total of 38,464 such checks with a face value of $6,379,645 were re- 
ceived. More than 20 percent of these checks were identified with 
signatures on fingerprint cards in our Identification Division, thus 
making this file a valuable and effective tool for use by law enforce- 
ment against fraudulent checkpassers. 


CIVIL RIGHTS MATTERS 


During the fiscal year 1959 there were 1,292 alleged civil rights vio- 
lations investigated by the Bureau. I give to the committee a chart 
showing the number handled in each State. 

The FBI does not decide what is or is not a possible civil rights vio- 
lation. When an alleged violation comes to our attention it is promptly 
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referred to the Civil Rights Division of the Department of Justice 
which determines whether an investigation should be made. In those 
instances in which we are directed to make an investigation, we conduct 
the inquiry with dispatch and in an impartial and thorough manner. 

The results of our investigation are furnished, without recommenda- 
tion or opinion, to the Department of Justice. The decision as to 
whether the facts developed show a violation of the law and warrant 
prosecution rests with the Department of Justice. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Under the Federal Reserve Act, the FBI investigates embezzlements 
and related offenses by officers and employees of thousands of banks, 
savings and loan associations, and credit unions throughout the United 
States. 

A total of 1,619 violations in this category, involving shortages of 
over $14 million, were reported to us during 1959. A record total of 
382 convictions, as well as savings and recoveries amounting to $2,701,- 
026, were recorded in connection with our investigations during the 
same period. 

FRAUD AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


The FBI has jurisdiction over a number of Federal violations in- 
volving false statements or false claims made to the Government or 
made in connection with matters within the Government’s jurisdiction. 
Violations of this type strike at the integrity and efficiency of opera- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

There were 344 convictions in the fraud against the Government 
category during 1959. These investigations also resulted in savings 
and recoveries totaling in excess of $1114 million during the same 
period. 

A recent fraud type investigation was concluded this past Saturday 
in the New York area when we brought about the arrest of 24 persons 
who were charged with the making of false statements under the 
Federal Housing Administration home improvement program. They 
had victimized about 400 homeowners involving loans totaling $4 
million with $1,300,000 in kickbacks to the homeowners. The subjects 
will, of course, be tried in Federal court in New York. 

That. Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement for the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Hoover, for a detailed, highly interest- 
ing, and informative statement. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 3 through 38 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Obligations by Activities 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| 1961 versus 











1960 
} | 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1. Seeurity and criminal investigations: | 
(a) Coordination _- Lasua-----n----| $4,587,106 | $4,475,509 | $4, 528, 684 | +$53, 175 
(b) Maintenance of investigative records | | 
and communications system _------ | 5, 703, 793 6, 038, 864 6, 134, 858 | +95, 994 
(c) Field investigations .............---. | 85,489,689 | 87,309, 529 89,604,739 | +2,385,210 
9, Identification by fingerprints inosine | 8, 754, 029 9, 163, 682 9, 863, 145 +699, 463 
3. Criminal and scientific laboratory. ....---~--| 2, 011, 678 2, 111, 286 2, 172, 145 +60, 859 
4. Training schools and inspectional services. - _| 647, 102 730, 308 752, 021 +21, 713 
5. General administration 4, 712, 945 4, 770, 822 4,854, 408 +83, 586 
Total direct obligations snnameeneanneeh| aaa 114, 600, 000 118, 000, 000 +3, 400, 000 
Estimated savings os Rome . aie 204, 658 x : nes 


Direct funds available_........-- woeeus 112,111,000 | 114,600,000 | 118,000,000 +3, 400, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF 


REIMBURSEMENTS | 7 

1. Security and criminal investigations: 
(a) Coordination -- so 7 87, 539 71, 157 16, 283 — 54, 874 

(b) Maintenance of investigative records | 

and communications system ‘ 1,177 1,179 Bs ae dedi 
(c) Field investigations___- ’ e 1, 747, 701 1,031, 189 891, 873 — 139, 316 
§. General administration ‘ < 4, 283 2, 475 2, 480 +5 

Total obligations payable out or reim- | 
bursements a eee 1, 840, 700 1, 106, 000 911,815 — 194, 185 
Total obligations incurred 3 wegunis 113, 747, 042 115, 706, 000 118, 911, 815 +3, 205, 815 


REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


The FBI is authorized to operate 3,104 passenger carrying vehicles. These 
cars must be in good operating condition since the Bureau's investigative 
responsibilities require cars capable of providing adequate service in combating 
criminal activities involving “hot pursuit’ and in investigations concerned with 
espionage and security operations. 

The appropriation request for the fiscal year 1961 contains funds to replace 
501 of the cars which meet the minimum replacement standards as to age and 
mileage. These cars are inefficient and uneconomical to operate, and are nv 
longer suitable for our purposes. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The following language has been added to the FBI's appropriation phraseology 
for the fiscal year 1961: * * * * construction of a storage building at the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation Training Center, Quantico, Va.; * * * ” 

The proposed storage building, to be erected at the FBI firearms range, Quan- 
tico, Va., at an estimated cost of $18,000, is needed to provide storage for mate- 
rial and supplies, including supplies being stored temporarily pending shipment 
to our field offices. This material is now stored at scattered locations on the 
United States Marine Corps Reservation at Quantico in temporary areas made 
available by that agency. This requires a continuing shifting of the items being 
stored until a permanent storage place for our own use can be obtained. 

The erection of the proposed storage building will provide safe storage for 
our material and supplies in one place under our control. 


INTRODUCTION 


The appropriation request for the fiscal year 1961 totals $118 million. This 
will provide for 137 additional employees (all clerks) when compared to the 
number allowed under the approved appropriation for the current fiscal year. 
All of these additional employees are to be utilized exclusively in connection 
with essential file rehabilitation work designed to improve and increase the 
efficiency and productivity of the FBI Identification Division fingerprint opera- 
tions, and to make available additional space to house the growing fingerprint 
collection. 
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The funds for 1961 do not provide for any increase in our field staff although 
all phases of our security and criminal investigative operations show a sub- 
stantial rise when compared with the volume of work prevailing throughout the 
field 1 year ago. 

In addition, new legislation, passed subsequent to the preparation of our 
estimated needs for 1961, has not only given us added responsibilities which 
will add to our climbing workload volume, but it will further increase our costs 
of operation. No funds were made available to handle the increased work. 

Workload volumes concerned with fingerprints, name checks, and the tech- 
nical services of the FBI Laboratory are also expected to increase. Wherever 
possible the FBI will endeavor to absorb this additional work with its present 
staff. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS ACT OF 1959 


(Public Law 86-382) 


The provisions of this new legislation, which was approved September 28, 
1959, become effective July 1, 1960. This legislation provides for optional health 
insurance for Federal civilian employees, annuitants and families of both, with 
the Government contributing 50 percent of the premium cost, with certain limi- 
tation. 

Although the added cost to the FBI cannot be accurately determined at this 
time, preliminary estimates based on experience derived from our present 
health coverage plan, indicate this legislation will raise our costs by 38900,000 a 
year. The appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1961 includes funds in 
this amount to defray the anticipated costs resulting from this new legislation. 
Since our estimated needs for 1961 were based upon the bare minimum to carry 
out our work with all avenues of economy thoroughly considered and continued 
in effect, the FBI cannot absorb any part of this added cost and still carry out 
our responsibilities. 

BASIC STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


The fundamental authority for its basic original functions was vested in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation pursuant to the following legislation: 

Authority for the activities of the Bureau is contained in section 360 of the 
Revised Statutes, derived from 16 Stat. 164, an act to establish the Department 
of Justice, dated June 22, 1870. Section 360 reads as follows: “The Attorney 
General may require any solicitor or officer of the Department of Justice to 
perform any duty required of the Department or any officer thereof.” 

Section 361 of the Revised Statutes further bestows authority upon the 
Attorney General to direct any of the divisions, heads, or departments under the 
Department of Justice to perform any duties which he shall direct and in the 
Appropriation Act for the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1872 (16 Stat. 497), an appropriation 
was provided for the detection and prosecution of crimes against the United 
States, 

Title 18, section 3052, United States Code (formerly sec. 300A of title 5. United 
States Code), as amended January 10, 1951, by Public Law 915, provides that 
“* * * the Director, Associate Director, Assistant to the Director, assistant 
directors, inspectors, and agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice may carry firearms, serve warrants and subpenas issued 
under the authority of the United States and make arrests without warrant for 
any offense against the United States committed in their presence, or for any 
felony cognizable under the laws of the United States if they have reasonable 
grounds to believe that the person to be arrested has committed or is committing 
such felony.” 

Under authority contained in 5 U.S.C. 340, Supp. IV, there was established 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice a division of the Federal 
sureau of Investigation to be known as the Division of Identification and Infor- 
mation. Pursuant thereto, the Bureau shal] be vested with the duty of acquiring, 
collecting, classifying, and preserving criminal identification and other crime 
records and the exchange of said criminal identification records with the duly 
authorized officials of governmental agencies of States, cities, and penal insti- 
tutions; and the cost of maintenance and operation of said Bureau shall be 
paid from the appropriation “Detection and prosecution of crimes” for the 
respective fiscal years concerned, as otherwise provided. The 85th 


Congress 


changed the Bureau's appropriation language for the fiscal year 1958 to provide 
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that the exchange of identification and other records was for official use of the 
receiving departments or related agencies, such exchange to be subject to ean- 
cellation if dissemination is made outside the receiving departments or related 
agencies. 

The FBI, as the investigative arm of the Department of Justice, has also 
been vested with subsequent authority for certain auxiliary specific and general 
investigative responsibilities by the Congress, the Attorney General, and the 
President of the United States. Many of these responsibilities play a direct part 
in defense matters affecting the Nation’s security. Specific authority therefor 
is set forth under the immediately following section designated “Objectives.” 


OBJECTIVES 


There are summarized below the principal objectives and responsibilities upon 
the basis of which funds will be utilized by the Federal Bureau of Investigation: 

1. General criminal investigations—The investigation of violations of Federal 
criminal statutes; collecting evidence in which the United States is or may bea 
party in interest; and performing other duties imposed by law. 

Under this authority, the Federal Bureau of Investigation has investigative 
jurisdiction over some 150 Federal investigative matters. This authority covers 
all Federal statutes except those specifically assigned to another agency. In- 
cluded in this group are various statutes concerned with kidnaping, extortion, 
bank robbery, white slavery, automobile theft, impersonation, illegal wearing of 
the uniform, crimes on Indian and Government reservations, theft and embezzle- 
ment of Government property, bribery, violations of the Selective Service Act, as 
well as those pertaining to civil rights, frauds against the Government, anti- 
trust matters, and others in the general criminal and civil fields of activity. 
Investigations to locate deserter fugitives are also conducted by the FBI upon 
request of the respective branches of the Armed Forces. 

2. Domestic intelligence.—The FBI's responsibilities in the domestic intelli- 
gence field are authorized under legislative enactments, Presidential directives, 
and instructions of the Attorney General. They include investigative juris- 
diction over matters relating to espionage, counterespionage, sabots Age, treason, 
sedition, subversion, and related internal security functions. 

Various laws of the United States bring within the investigative jurisdiction 
of the FBI the activities of the Communist Party, U.S.A.; its members and 
sympathizers; Communist-front groups; totalitarian organizations, as well as 
any other subversive individuals or groups which are alleged either to seek 
the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence or 
to conspire against the rights of citizens. The FBI has primary responsibility 
for investigating matters of these types in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

3. Coordination and dissemination of security data—By reason of various 
Presidential directives, the FBI has the responsibiilty of correlating information 
regarding espionage, sabotage, subversive activities and related matters on a 
national basis and of referring matters under the jurisdiction of any other 
Federal agencies in these fields to the appropriate sources. Under these Presi- 
dential directives the FBI disseminates a large volume of information to other 
agencies in the executive branch of the Federal Government. During the course 
of the Bureau's investigations, particular attention is given at all times to in- 
formation indicating any Soviet-Communist hostile action. As a part of this 
overall program, the FBI makes name checks of its files for the various agencies 
of the Government. By reason of these functions, the FBI is ineseapably tied 
in with ali defense matters. 

The FBI also conducts considerable research in all phases of communism and 
the intelligence operations of the Soviets and their satellites in order to deter- 
mine the tactics of Soviet Russia and the satellite countries. Many of the 
various studies prepared in this fiekd are furnished to other intelligence agencies 
who have, on a number of occasions, commented favorably concerning the value 
of these research studies in their own agencies. 

The FBI has certain specialized defense functions in respect to which it 
operates as a member of the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference and 
the United States Intelligence Board and other bodies created by the National 
Security Council. In connection with its participation in the work of such 
bodies, the FBI makes plans and recommendations on various problems con- 
cerned with strengthening the internal security of the Nation. 
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4. Specialized security programs.—FBI responsibilities in the field of special- 
ized security programs are largely concerned with various sensitive types of 
applicant and employee investigations. The bulk of the work derives from 
legislative enactments and Presidential directives requiring the FBI to ascertain 
facts pertinent to the loyalty and security risk of employees and applicants 
for positions in the Government service or in activities incident to which the 
Government has an official interest. 

5. Identification functions.—To gather, maintain, classify, and preserve identi- 
fication data received from cities, States, penal institutions, Federal agencies, 
and private citizens. To furnish information concerning such records to duly 
authorized agencies of Federal, local, and municipal governments and institutions 
in the interest of law enforcement. 

6. Scientific crime detection.—To maintain a well-equipped technical labora- 
tory as an aid in scientific crime detection. The facilities of the FBI Labora- 
tory are made available on a cost-free basis to local law enforcement agencies 
as well as Federal Government circles. The FBI's scientific personnel are made 
available to testify in court upon the request of prosecuting officials. 

7. Uniform crime-reporting.—To maintain a project of uniform crime report- 
ing on a countrywide basis for the compilation of statistics concerning arrests, 
convictions, and related crime data. This information is coordinated by the 
FBI and published annually in a publication furnished to all law enforcement 
agencies. 

Summary of investigative accomplishments 


Fiscal year 1959 increase (4 or 
leCTeASE 
1958 1959 Number Percent 
Convictions 11, 457 11, 719 + 262 2.3 
Total sentences 
Death sentences 
Life sentences 6 6 
Years. 30, 251 32, 019 +1, 768 5.8 
Fugitives located 9, 354 9, 090 264 28 
Automobiles recovered 16, 504 16, 957 +453 97 
The following money statistics reflect the amounts 
assessed or saved through court or other legal 
action or physically recovered in cases in which 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation expended 
investigative effort: Fines, savings, and reco. 
oe tka A .: $132, 706,098 | $135, 408, 100 +$2, 702, 002 20 


Percentage of convictions—summary comparison, fiscal year 1958 with 1959 


Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Number of persons brought to trial ne 11, 832 100 12, 038 1x 
Convictions . ; ; , 11, 457 96,8 11. 719 17.4 
Acquittals - 375 3.2 319 

Convictions on guilty pleas. plein 10, 667 93.1 10, 902 13.0 

Convictions upon trial before judge or jury_..------- 790 6.9 R17 70 


JUSTIFICATION : SEAT OF GOVERN MENT 


Fingerprint activities 


The FBI fingerprint collection was established on July 1, 1924, by congressional 
action. It started with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprint cards on file. Over 35 
years later, by reason of this Bureau’s responsibility for acquiring and preserving 
identification and other records and their exchange with authorized Government 
agencies, and local, municipal, and State law enforcement organizations and 
penal institutions, this fingerprint collection had grown to 154,104,600 sets of 
fingerprints by December 1, 1959. 
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The FBI Identification Division, through its centralized fingerprint file, is a 
service agency serving not only the Federal Government, but also law enforce- 
ment agencies on all levels throughout the Nation. From Federal sources come 
such fingerprint records as those of members of the Armed Forces; fingerprint 
records of employees and applicants for positions with the Federal Government ; 
alien-type fingerprints in connection with applicants for naturalization, border 
erossers and the like; and fingerprint records of private citizens engaged in vital 
defense work. 

The Bureau’s centralized fingerprint file serves local as well as Federal law 
enforcement agencies throughout the Nation in such things as the identification 
through fingerprints of unknown deceased persons; victims of disasters, such as 
plane crashes, fires, and floods; and in the location, through fingerprints, of many 
fugitives from justice. During the 1959 fiscal year, 1,900,218 sets of fingerprints 
of persons arrested or incarcerated, which were submitted by law enforcement 
agencies, were searched through the FBI fingerprint file. Identifications were 
made with prior arrest records on 1,437,958, or 75.7 percent, of such fingerprints 
and resulted in the identification of 16,435 fugitives—an alltime high. Finger- 
print identification is often the only means by which the local law enforcement 
agency can locate the badly wanted, far-ranging fugitive. The 90,6383 wanted 
notices outstanding in our fingerprint file at the close of the fiscal year 1959 are 
a reflection of the value placed on this service on the part of law enforcement 
throughout the Nation. 

During the fiscal year 1959 the Bureau received for handling 4,987,362 sets of 
fingerprints of all types from 13,261 contributors throughout the world, an aver- 
age of 19,713 sets of fingerprints each working day. Predicated substantially 
upon workload volumes furnished by other Federal agencies for whom the great 
bulk of the work will be performed—and over which we have no control—an 
estimated 5,200,000 sets of fingerprints will be received for handling during the 
fiscal year 1961, up 4 percent over the actual receipts during the fiscal year 1959, 
as follows: 


Increase compared to 1959 


Fiseal year Volume a A ee 
| 
Number Pereent 
1959 actual - 4,987, 362 |. Sat iactetancé oe 
1960 estimated (revised) 5, 075, 000 87, 638 | 2 
1961 estimated 5, 200, 000 212, 638 4 


The work of the Identification Division must be maintained in a current status 
to be of maximum value to the contributor. The Bureau proposes to handle 
the estimated workload volumes on a current basis with its present staff by 
continued streamlining of our procedures. The present staff, however, does 
not permit the handling of urgently needed file rehabilitation work which will 
make available additional space to house our fingerprint files, and will increase 
the efficiency and productivity of our fingerprint operations. The additional 137 
employees requested for the fiscal year 1961 for the Identification Division are to 
be used exclusively in connection with this urgently needed and highly essential 
work. 

These proposed undertakings encompass such things as (1) a consolidation 
of the civil fingerprint records; (2) an extension and refinement of the classifi- 
cation divisions presently existing in the active fingerprint files; and (3) a 
thorough check of the fingerprint files for cards to be transferred to the refer- 
ence and presumptive dead files. 

These projects are extensive. Transferring all possible overage cards to the 
reference and presumptive dead files (on the basis of age) would leave in the 
active searching files only fingerprint cards of those individuals in an age group 
most likely to be the subject of fingerprint identification matters. 

Extending the fingerprint classifications would involve a review of fingerprint 
cards in a given searching area which has grown to the point where further 
refinements and divisions in the classifications would greatly facilitate searching 
by narrowing down the logical area within which the searcher would reasonably 
expect to make identifications. 

The consolidation of the civil files involves the gathering together and consoli- 
dation of the many separate civil fingerprint records received over the years 


53087—60 24 
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which concern the same person. For example, the civil files may now contain 
the fingerprint card received when the person entered the Armed Forces, plus 
numerous subsequent fingerprint cards received over the years on this same per- 
son in connection with several defense jobs or when employed by the Government, 
In addition to the fingerprint cards, the files contain a separate card in the name 
index file for each of the civil fingerprint cards. The consolidation of these 
records involves the gathering together of all fingerprint and index cards con- 
cerning the same person, and making a consolidation of the information so that 
only one fingerprint card would remain in the active files. The extra fingerprint 
cards would be recorded on microfilm and then be destroyed. Data from the index 
cards would be consolidated on a single card and the excess index cards would 
be destroyed. 

It is estimated that 49 million of the approximate 119 million fingerprint 
cards now in the civil files, as well as 49 million index cards, could be eliminated 
as a result of the consolidation. The reduction in the size of the civil fingerprint 
files and card index files will not only make the files more workable, but will 
make valuable cabinets and floor space available to house the constantly growing 
fingerprint collection. 


Activities relating to training and inspection 


At a time when crime costs the Nation more than $22 billion a year and with 
law violations occurring at a high rate across the country, it is more vital than 
ever that law enforcement personnel have the techniques to effectively meet this 
onslaught of crime. This can only be accomplished by a continuing program of 
training. It is by this means that new investigative procedures and the use of 
new equipment are brought before our investigative staff so that they may keep 
pace with the ever-changing tactics of the criminal and subversive elements. 
Likewise, our increasing responsibilities require continuing training so that our 
staff may carry out new functions in an efficient manner. Training in the FBI 
includes the training of the newly appointed agents; the followup in-service 
training given from time to time for the experienced investigative staff: and the 
specialized training schools which are held to meet the needs as they arise. 

It also includes the assistance which the Bureau provides, upon request, in the 
training of police officers of local law enforcement organizations throughout the 
Nation. During the fiscal year 1959, in this cooperative training activity for the 
benefit of local law enforcement, the FBI participated in 2,556 police training 
schools throughout the country. 

The FBI also conducts law enforcement conferences on a nationwide basis 
dealing with pressing law enforcement problems confronting law enforcement 
asa whole. During the calendar year 1958 and the first 6 months of 1959 there 
were nationwide conferences sponsored by the FBI on such vital problems as 
bombings and threats of bombings; organized crime; and the interstate trans- 
portation of stolen property. These conferences were attended by thousands of 
persons representing thousands of agencies throughout the Nation. 

Another cooperative training activity which the Bureau conducts is the FBI 
National Academy. The graduation of the 64th session on November 4, 1959, 
brought the total number of Academy graduates to 3,819. More than 28 per- 
cent of the graduates now actively engaged in law enforcement occupy positions 
as the executive heads of their respective departments. 

Much of the training for the police officers attending the FBI National Academy 
and for the training programs for Bureau personnel at the seat of government is 
conducted at the Bureau’s facilities located at the Marine Corps Schools base, 
Quantico, Va. These facilities include the Bureau’s modern firearms ranges 
which are used to provide firearms training of new agents; agents attending in- 
service schools; those agents assigned to the Bureau headquarters, Washington 
Field Office and the Richmond, Va., office; as well as those law enforcement offi 
cers attending the FBI National Academy. 

Files and Communications Division 

The Files and Communications Division has the responsibility for maintain- 
ing the data which the Bureau gathers as a result of its investigative and 
auxiliary responsibilities. It also has the responsibility for the Bureau's ex- 
tensive communications system. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1959 the central record file of the FBI contained 
approximately 5 million files and over 47 million index cards. This central 
record file serves many Federal agencies as a result of various Presidential 
directives and other authority vesting the Bureau with the responsibility of 
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coordinating and disseminating security and intelligence data, particularly as 
it concerns espionage, sabotage, and related subversive matters affecting the 
domestic internal security. Of the 1,542,309 names received for search through 
our files during the fiscal year 1959, a total of 1,319,263 was from other agencies 
of the Government. 

The 1959 volume of name checks numbering 1,542,309 was 118,333, or 8 percent, 
in excess of the volume received during the 1958 fiscal year. According to 
ifficial estimates, furnished primarily by outside sources for which such work 
will be performed, it is anticipated 1,600,000 name checks will be referred for 
handling during the fiscal year 1961. This is an increase of 4 percent over 
actual 1959 volumes. The Bureau plans to handle the forecasted increase in 
name check work with its present staff. 

The great bulk of the name checks are from other agencies. FBI estimates 
are based on actual workload experience. Other agency figures are based upon 
official estimates furnished by them and over which we have no control. 


FBI Laboratory 


Scientific examinations received for handling by the FBI Laboratory con- 
tinued to mount during the fiscal year 1959, reaching a total of 184,993. This 
is a new alltime high—a 12 percent increase over the record volume during 
195S—and marks the ninth consecutive year during which this work has been 
nn the increase. During this 9-year period, workloads have grown from 100,540 
during the fiscal year 1950, to 184,993 during 1959, an 84 percent increase. 

The work of the Laboratory is expected to continue to increase, with the 
number of scientific examinations reaching an estimated 191,000 during the 
tiscal year 1961. This is a 3 percent increase over the record volume received 
during 1959. 

No increase in Laboratory personnel has been requested to handle this grow- 
ing volume of work. We will endeavor to absorb it with our present staff 
through research and development of improved scientific techniques, the use 
of improved equipment, and the like. 

The facilities of the FBI Laboratory are available, free of charge, to other 
Federal agencies and to local law enforcement agencies. Modern scientific aids 
are thus available to all law enforcement agencies regardless of size or loca- 
tion, in their cooperative fight against crime. The Laboratory technicians who 
performed the examination of the submitted material are available for expert 
testimony in State as well as Federal courts. 


FIELD JUSTIFICATION 
General statement 

The appropriation request for the fiscal year 1961 does not provide for any 
increase in our field staff when compared with the field staff provided by the 
appropriation approved by Congress for the current fiscal year. It is significant 
to note, however, that during the fiscal year 1959 the volume of investigative 
work throughout the field surged beyond the high level originally anticipated for 
that period, and the upward trend is expected to continue throughout the fiscal 
year 1961. 

In addition, new legislative programs enacted by the 1st session, 86th Congress, 
and which were approved after the preparation of our estimates, will add further 
burdens on our field staff. These include such items as: 

Public Law 86-257, approved September 14, 1959 


Substance: Has as its purpose the prevention of improper practices on the part 
of labor organizations, employers, labor relations consultants, and the like. Act 
confers authority upon the Secretary of Labor to conduct investigations of most 
of its prohibitions, but goes on to provide that the Secretary of Labor may enter 
into agreements with other agencies to handle such investigations. As a result, 
un agreement is being entered into between the Departments of Justice and Labor 
placing numerous investigative provisions of the new law under the jurisdiction 
of the FBI. 

Public Law 86-291, approved September 21, 1959 


Substance: Provides criminal penalties for misuse of names by collecting 
agencies or private detective agencies, to convey the false impression that such 
business is a Federal agency or in any manner represents the United States. 
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Public Law 86-354, approved September 22, 1959 

Substance: Among other things, amends the Federal bank robbery statute to 
bring the crimes of robbery, burglary, and larceny of a Federal! Credit Union 
within the purview of this statute. 

Additional workload volumes resulting from this legislation will mean that 
we will also incur additional costs of operation over and above that contem- 
plated at the time the estimated needs for the fiscal year 1961 were prepared. 
As a result, there continues to be an urgent and critical need for a sufficiently 
adequate field staff if we are to keep pace with the mounting volume of work, 
which ranges from that in the security and counterintelligence fields, to that 
occurring in many classifications of major criminal offenses. 

Overall picture —On December 1, 1959, there were pending in the entire field 
service 90.944 investigative matters of all types, of which 7 percent were in a 
delinquent status. 

During the fiscal year 1959, there were 513,855 investigative matters received 
in the general criminal, civil, and security classifications. This is a 7 percent 
increase over the 478.220 matters received in this overall category in 1958, and 
the actual 1959 volume was substantially in excess of the 501,000 matters 
originally anticipated for that period. The 1959 volume is a continuation of 
the upward spiral of field workloads which have been on a consistent increase 
over the past 4 years, having steadily increased from 429425 matters in 
1955, to 513,855 in 1959—a 20 percent increase. 

In line with this continuing trend, it is estimated that 530,000 investigative 
matters in the general criminal, civil, and security classifications will be re- 
ceived for handling during the fiscal year 1961, up 3 percent from the actual 
receipts during the fiscal year 1959. These figures are exclusive of reimbursable 
applicant-type investigations to be referred from various Federal agencies and 
departments. 

Over the past many years, the services of FBI employees have consistently 
exceeded the normal 40-hour workweek, which demonstrates one of the many 
efforts of the FBI to absorb additional work without commensurate increases 
in personnel or funds. During the fiscal yvear 1959 the overtime of our investi- 
gative staff amounted to an aggregate 3,397,396 hours which is an average of 
more than an additional week’s work on the part of each member of our 
investigative staff every month of the year. 

Public Law 763, approved September 1, 1954, provides, among other things, 
that certain employees whose duties require unscheduled and administratively 
uncontrollable overtime duty may be paid up to 15 percent of the entrance 
salary of grade GS—9 as a salary differential where they qualify for this benefit. 
The Attorney General approved payment of these benefits to investigative 
personnel of this Bureau. This permitted the partial reimbursement for these 
3,397,396 hours of overtime during fiscal year 1959, which overtime represents 
the equivalent of 1,633 agents on a full-year basis. Had it been necessary to 
employ the additional 1,633 agents represented by this overtime, the cost would 
have been an estimated $15,370,188. However, under Public Law 763, this 
overtime service during the fiscal year 1959 was compensated only to the extent 
of $5,523,945, or a savings of $9,846,248 when compared with the value of the 
total overtime performed. 

The 1961 appropriation estimate contains funds to continue these payments 
for unscheduled and administratively uncontrollable overtime duty which 
averaged 2 hours and 32 minutes a day per agent throughout the fiscal year 
1959. 

Communist Party, U.S.A. 

In considering the growing volume of security work it must be constantly 
remembered that the Communist Party, U.S.A., continues to be as much a part 
of the great international Communist conspiracy as it was at the time of its 
formation over 40 years ago. The Soviet Union is acutely aware of the fact 
that the United States is the strongest remaining bulwark of the free world 
against the goal of a Soviet world. 

Since June 1958, when restrictions were removed by court decision on the 
issuance of passports to persons with subversive affiliations, there has been a 
steady stream of Communist and pro-Communist travelers to Russia, Red China. 
and other satellite nations. This is just one instance of the channels of com- 
munication now available to the Communist Party, U.S.A., for intensification 
of liaison with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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As a result, our investigations must closely follow all phases of Communist 
activity in this country so that the United States can be aware of the programs 
and plans of this Soviet-dominated organization. : 

Communist-front groups.—A Communist-front organization is one of the prin- 
cipal mediums through which the Communist Party operates in the attainment 
of its goal. The Communist-front organization is as essential to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy as any other facet, function, program, and activity of the Party. 
It is as important to the Party as the Party press, underground apparatus, 
membership and fund drives, training schools, and the like. 

The extent of this Communist-front activity is indicated by the fact that we 
presently have approximately 160 known or suspected Communist-front and 
OCommunist-infiltrated organizations under investigation. It is essential, there- 
fore, that we have sufficient manpower to develop a thorough knowledge as to 
the formation and activities of these groups. This must be done if we are to 
recognize and evaluate the full extent of the Communist menace to the security 
of this Nation. 


Espionage and counterintelligence operations 


Deluded by hope, the naive and the gullible would like to believe that commu- 
nism represents “no present threat.” On the contrary, communism is not just an 
impractical theory—it is a powerful force aimed at the destruction of the 
United States. Communism is not a disease isolated behind an Iron Curtain 
it is international, growing, expanding, feeding on the complaceny of the free 
world. Its advance striking forces are the Communist intelligence organizations. 

The Soviet intelligence organizations do not stand alone as a threat to our 
national security. Carefully developed under Soviet direction and control, the 
intelligence organizations of the satellite countries—Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania—provide an eager and able supplement 
to Soviet espionage operations. 

Other Communist countries, though not technically classed as satellites, are 
dedicated to the Communist principle of world domination. Under Soviet lead- 
ership, their intelligence services have been reorganized, have increased greatly 
in their effectiveness. They, too, must be considered a major part of our coun- 
terintelligence problem. 

The intelligence targets and objectives of the Communist-bloe countries are 
all-encompassing. They seek anything and everything. Information concern- 
ing strikes or internal friction is grist for their propaganda mill; details con- 
cerning the personal lives of scientists and Government officials are implements 
of blackmail; data relating to scientific developments are essential in their 
frantic drive for military superiority: knowledge of our passport procedures 
and tax regulations is essential if their illegal (deep cover) agents are to long 
remain undetected. Political, scientific, economic, cultural, and military 
information of all types—they seek it all. Espionage is not new, but never, 
throughout the centuries of civilization, has such emphasis been placed upon the 
theft of another's secrets. 

These and other factors point up responsibilitie we have no choice but to meet. 
To do so, the FBI must assign additional personnel to handle the increasing 
work in this important phase of our operations. 


General criminal operations 


An estimated 1,553,922 serious crimes were committed in the United States 
during the calendar year 1958, resulting in a 9.3 percent increase in the index 
of crime when compared to 1957. Preliminary crime figures, based on reports 
of cities over 25,000 for the first 9 months of 1959, indicate that the high 
volume of crime noted in 1958 has continued at practically the same rate in 
1959. 

This creeping crime menace has been paralleled by increasing commitments 
which the FBI must handle in the criminal field. The Bureau has experienced 
increased work in many Classifications of Federal criminal offenses within the 
primary investigative jurisdiction of the FBI, with increases ranging as high 
as 234 percent when compared to the high volumes experienced during the prior 
year. 

There was an all-time high of 764 violations of the Federal bank robbery statute 
during the fiscal year 1959. The enormity of this figure is alarmingly apparent 
when compared with the 631 like violations which occurred in the fiscal year 
1958. There has been nothing to equal the 1958-59 bank robbery rampage since 
the passage of the bank robbery statute in 1934. 
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The Bureau's increasing investigative work is also reflected in our growing 
accomplishments. Convictions in cases investigated by the FBI rose to 11,719 
in the 1959 fiscal year, up 262 over the 11,457 convictions in the 1958 fiscal year. 
Sentences resulting from these convictions totaled nearly 32,019 years, compared 
to 30,251 vears during the prior year. 

In the 1959 fiscal year, the FBI located 9,090 fugitives from justice, including a 
new alltime high of 1,149 being sought under the Fugitive Felon Act. Fines, 
savings, and recoveries in FBI-investigated cases totaled $135,408,100 in 1959 as 
compared to $132,706,098 for the 1958 fiscal year. A total of 16,957 motor 
vehicles were recovered in FBI cases as compared to 16,504 recoveries the year 
before. The 1959 figure sets a new high, as does the total of 5,198 car thieves 
convicted in Federal court. 


Our general criminal work has been mounting steadily for the past 


sSeCVe!l al 
years. 


There is no indication but that the upward spiral will continue through 
out the fiscal year 1961, placing increased demands upon our field staff. 


SPECIFIC INCREASES: CRIMINAI AND CIVIL WORK 


The following tabulation indicates specific increases in several classifications 
of General Criminal and Civil work during fiscal year 1959. 


Investigative matters received 


Fiseal year 1959 
Classification | 
rea 
1958 1959 

> Pe f 
Election law matters 115 34 234 
Irregularities in Federal penal institutions 26 { 8] 
Interstate transportation of lottery tickets 142 56 8 


Copyright matters 7 


Interstate transportation of stolen cattle 154 22 4 
War Risk Insurance and National Service Life Insurance matters } SO 114 43 
Fugitive bond default 55 789 42 
Admiralty matters 362 4x() 33 
National Bankruptcy Act R78 1, 138 

Bank robbery 7, 154 ¥, O21 2t 
Thefts from interstate shipments 16, 34¢ 19, 888 22 
Interstate transportation of stolen property 47, 315 55, 757 18 
Escaped Federal prisoners 5, 328 2 17 
Civil rights 1,853 2,1 i 
Crimes on Government reservations 5. 405 6 l 

Federal train wreck statut: 7 





790 14 
Selective Service acts 28, 794 32, 13 
Unlawful flight violations 14, 578 16, 32¢ 12 
Impersonation 01 5, 578 l 
Interstate transportation of fireworks Re ) i] 
Frauds against the Government 12, 460 13, 757 I 
Ascertaining financial ability 4, 001 4,417 10 
Federal Reserve Act 2, 818 3, O82 9 
Illegal wearing of uniform 1, 201 1, 303 9 
Interstate transportation of stolen motor vehicle or aircraft 72, 015 76, 882 7 
Kidnaping 1, 218 1, 280 

Crimes on high seas 99] 1, 04 

Federal Tort Claims Act 1, i 1, 159 

White Slave Traffic Act 4, 23 9, 659 

Federal Housing Administration matters 2, 427 2, 528 4 
Unauthorized publication or use of communications 321 33 4 
Pardon and parole matters 774 SOO) 3 
Cheft or embezzlement of Government property 7, 487 7, 715 3 
Interstate transportation of ohscene matter 1, 534 1, 568 2 
Destruction of aircraft or motor vehicle 514 92 2 


CONCLUSION 


The FBI's original appropriation request included only the bare minimum 
funds felt necessary to handle the increasing workloads in the general criminal 
field; to provide the needed coverage to insure the maintenance of the domestic 
internal security and to insure adequate investigative coverage and control of 
clandestine groups who aim at the subversion of the U.S. Government, particu 
larly those associated with the international Communist movement and foreign- 
inspired enemy espionage. This is also the situation in regard to the increasing 
workloads in regard to name checks, fingerprint checks, and scientific exam- 
iInations. 
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The estimates for the fiscal year 1961 do not provide for potential contingen- 
cies resulting from additional investigative duties conferred upon the FBI by 
new legislation or that may accrue through departmental or other official sources, 
after the preparation of our initial estimates. 


TELEPHONE TAPS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Director, how many telephone taps do you pres- 
ently have in existence, and for what purposes are these taps used 4 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, the FBI presently has only 78 wire 
taps in operation throughout the entire United States and its posses- 
sions, all of which are being used on security investigations. 

The use of wiretapping by the FBI in cases involving the internal 
security of this Nation and, in a very limited way, in kidn: aping and 
extortion cases wherein human life is in jeopardy, is well known. 
Our policy in this matter goes back to Presidential authority issued 
in 1940 by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt whereby every wiretap 
utilized by the FBI is authorized in advance and in writing by the 
Attorney General. 

This is the exact policy we have followed under the direction of 
each Attorney General for 20 years since 1940. It was the late At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson who more than 18 years ago stated 
that there is no Federal statute that prohibits wirets apping alone and 
that the only prohibition is the divulgence or publication of the 
information so obtained. The FBI, of course, does not divulge or 
publish such information. 

The policy which the FBI follows is most. restrictive and we know 
of no other agency which must first secure the written approval of 
the head of its department to use a wiretap. That the Attorney 
General, the highest legal officer of the Nation, should authorize every 
wiretap which we use, after considering the facts involved, is a 
proper and a just safeguard. 

The critics of wiretapping, unfortunately, present only one side. 
This is a delicate area wherein there are extremely grave security 
considerations as well as propriety. We are living in an era when 
the Nation’s peace and security are being threatened by persons who 
work under cover of darkness, who move secretly and gather in 
clandestine meetings. They seek to avoid any utterance or act. that 
might. possibly be observed by witnesses. 

Spies do not operate openly and there is a definite need to use wire- 
taps in order to protect the country from those who engage in treason, 
espionage, and subversion. If these destructionists were to succeed 
our institutions and democracy could be destroyed. 

And in such an atrocious crime as kidnaping where a human life 
is at stake—often that of a defenseless child—the use of a wiretap 
may be the only means of combating the kidnaper. 

It is interesting to observe that far too often the most vociferous 
critics of our restricted use of wiretapping are those engaged in 
criminal activity or attorneys who defend the notorious criminal ele- 
ment. Their objections are voiced in spite of the known fact that 
the FBI only uses such a technique under the prior written authority 
of the Attorney General of the United States and only in matters 
where the internal security of this Nation is endangered or where 


kidnapings and extortion cases involving jeopardy to human life are 
involved. 
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STATUS OF WILLIAM Z, FOSTER CASE 


Mr. Rooney. I notice on one of your exhibits that Mr. William Z. 
Foster has been elected—am I using the proper term /—chairman 
emeritus of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it he is not in jail? 

Mr. Hoover. Over a period of years the Department of Justice 
has endeavored to bring William Z. Foster to trial. As you recall, 
indictments against Foster were returned on July 20, 1948, one c harg- 
ing conspiracy to violate the Smith Act of 1940 by teaching and 
advoe ating overthrow of the Government by force and v iolence. and 
the other charging membership in the Communist Party, U.S.A, 
with knowledge of the Party’s aims and purposes. Foster was sev- 
ered from the conspiracy trial in January 1949 because of his health. 
He has never been tried under the membership indictment. He has 
been examined on a number of occasions by court-appointed physi- 
cians. In April 1956, the court held that the state of Foster’s health 
was such that to bring him to trial might result in his death. The 
court denied the suggestion by the Department that the trial could 
be held for short periods each day. 

Thereafter, the Communist Party, U.S.A., attempted to have the 
Attorney General dismiss the indictments on the basis that Foster 
could obtain medical treatment in Russia which he could not afford 
to pay for here. 

On June 16, 1959, Foster’s attorney petitioned the U.S. district 
court, New York City, to dismiss the indictments or, as an alternative, 
extend the bail limits to permit him to travel to Russia for the medi- 
cal treatment. The petition was opposed by the Government and on 
July 7, 1959, the petition was denied with leave to renew it upon 
presentation of proper papers to the court. 

This ruling was appealed and on October 22, 1959, the appeal was 
denied on the basis that Foster’s plea for travel rights did not out- 
weigh the Government’s interest in his continued presence in this 
country. An appeal from this ruling has been taken to the circuit 
court of appeals. 

He is still active in the affairs of the Communist Party. He par- 
ticipates frequently in conferences with them. His health does not 
seem to impair his usefulness so far as the Communists are concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. It is pretty hard to understand how he has gotten 
away with it all these years while all his confederates served prison 
terms. 

Mr. Hoover. I certainly agree with you that it is difficult to under- 
stand. Each time action is contemplated a doctor’s certificate is sub- 
mitted by a court-appointed doctor. The doctors have stated that 
the trial might imperil his health to the point that he might die. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. The committee will now adjourn until 1:30 this after- 
noon. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston? 
Mr. Preston. First of all, I want to say, Mr. Hoover, that I thor- 
oughly enjoyed your presentation this morning. I think it is the 
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best presentation that I have heard you make in the many years that 
I have had the pleasure of listening to you in justifying your budget. 

The statement had some rather startling information in it on vari- 
ous subjects. For instance, I was amazed to learn what this annual 
crime bill is; and when you compare those figures, as you did, with 
the donations to churches, it just staggers one’s imagination. 

I was further impressed by the statement that you produce in 
revenue from various sources $1.21 for every dollar spent. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Congressman Preston. 

Mr. Preston. That is not well known, I am sure, and it deserves 
to be publicized. 

I have a few questions of you, Mr. Hoover. Some of them you might 
prefer to answer off the record. If so, please do not hesitate to say so. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RAISING MORAL STANDARDS 


Mr. Presron. It is certainly appalling to hear the crime statistics 
you gave in your earlier testimony, Mr. Hoover. It struck me this 
morning that we have in this country of ours one of the strangest 
paradoxes ever to be created in human society, and that is that we 
have the most fantastic church construction program that any country 
has ever witnessed in all of history. At the same time our moral 
standards have degenerated to possibly as low a level as we have ever 
reached. It gives rise to a question of what is happening to us here. 

Mr. Hoover. To answer that question, Congressman, it is a fact 
there has been an increase in church construction, church membership 
and contributions. It is a fact that contributions to churches totaled 
$1,823 million in 1956 whereas these contributions amounted to $2,352 
million in 1958, an increase of $529 million in church contributions 
during this 2-year period. 

Many judges who handle juvenile cases have made the observation 
that the great bulk of the delinquents who appear before them are not 
regular attendants at Sunday school. I have often cited the situation 
of one juvenile court judge — over a period of 8 years, had some 
5,000 boys and girls under 17 years of age brought before him for 
violating the law. Of ee 8,000 delinquent children, only 42 regu- 
larly attended Sunday school. Even more striking was his finding 
that none of these children had a mother or father who attended Sun- 
day school or church regularly. I think that these figures clearly 
show that. youths who regularly attend Sund: ay school do not become 
involved in juvenile criminal violations. 

Youths should be encouraged to participate in religious training. 
It should be as regular as attending elementary and high schools. The 
youth who has experienced old-fashioned religious training, and who 
has received sound, efficient Bible teaching in the Sund: ay school, will 
be able to meet and resist temptation. 

[ also think there is a lack of strong moral standards on the part 
of our adult population so that they ar no longer sensitive to many 
things occurring in our national life which tend to weaken our moral 
fiber. I cited in my testimony this morning the apathetic reaction 
which caused the rigged quiz programs in the television industry, and 
the “payola” scandals in the radio field. 
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Another example of this trend can be found in the revolting dis- 
closures of graft and corruption in the Chicago Police Department 
which apparently has been going on for some period of time. There 
has been evidence that efforts are being made by the underworld in 
Chicago in an attempt to put the “damper” on the concern which this 
activity has aroused so that they can continue their easy life of crime, 
corruption, and bribery. 

The news media in Chicago by publicizing this graft and corruption 
have finally brought about a public revulsion toward this collapsed 
moral standard among some of the Chicago police. 

It is such problems ‘that the churches of this country have to ree- 
ognize and endeavor to correct. They must get closer to the people. 
A great problem with many of our churches is that too few young 
people attend church services. 

I have said many times that too many ministers preach at a level 
which is beyond the comprehension of many adults when they should 
get to a plain “down to earth” level. We need more preachers In 
the ministry like Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Bishop F oe J. Sheen, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing and the late Rabbi Liebman, to preach 
sermons that are understood by all people. 

You cannot attract young people to church services if you are 
going to be up in the stratosphere when talking to them. You must 
offer something human, vital, and vigorous in the presentation of 
religion. I see no reason why sermons about the Bible cannot be 
presented in a vitalized manner. We need more fire in religion. 

Mr. Preston. You are quite r ight about that. 

Mr. Hoover. More old-fashioned religion is what we need. 

Mr. Sixes. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Preston. That is what people respond to. 

Mr. Hoover. They do. 


COURT SENTENCES 


Mr. Preston. I wonder what lenient court sentences contribute 
to this situation. I have an article which recites a number of cases 
in the District of Columbia where crimes of violence were committed 
and they got in some cases, where they knocked a policeman down 
with a bottle and kicked him, as few as 15 months’ imprisonment. 

A man was robbed of a watch in the park and the robber received 
a minimum prison term of 2 years. 

At about the same time this article came out I read one from the 
Washington Post citing a man who was convicted of armed robbery 
by force. He was electrocuted in a Georgia prison. The same man 
up here gets 2 years in prison. 

What is your opinion about the sentences being meted out in crim- 
inal cases in this country / 

Mr. Hoover. I think that the disparity between the length of 
sentences is a very unwholesome situation. It exists in both State 
and Federal courts. A study is now being made at the Federal level 
to try to reach a better understanding concerning the disparity in 
the imposition of court sentences. 

As to the effect of severe sentences, I am of the school of thought 
which believes that such sentences are a great deterrent in the com- 
mission of crime, particularly crimes of violence. 
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I have in mind a case involving two young ladies in our Bureau who 
were forcibly raped a few months ago. Through the efforts of our 
special agents we apprehended the two hoodlums who raped these 
girls. These rapists were convicted and the court imposed a 19 years’ 
and 6 months’ sentence on one and a 9 years’ and 6 months’ sentence on 
the other, with provision that he be considered for parole in 1 year and 
9 months. 

I think forcible rape is a most vicious crime and the perpetrators 
deserve severe sentences. 

I think when a police officer is attacked that is just as serious a crime. 
He is the symbol of law and order. When he is attacked and often in- 
jured for life I think it is wrong for the courts to deal leniently with 
this kind of offender. 

In the paper this morning I read that a judge in New York City 
sentenced some young hoodlums who committed a rape to 30 to 50 
years. The action of this judge will have a deterrent effect upon young 
hoodlums. It is the feeling of some teenagers that they can get away 
with anything and nothing will be done to them. T hey have said that 
many times when arrested. 

I do not believe in brutal punishment but I do believe the public is 
entitled to its right to exist and survive in our communities without 
fear of going into the streets at night. It is not safe to walk the streets 
in many of our large cities at night. Even in Washington you cannot 
go in to certain areas at night alone. The same thing is true in New 

York City and other metropolitan areas. 

I think the judges, of course, in considering the imposition of sen- 
tences, should weigh the rights of the defendant. The criminal i 
entitled to consideration, but the rights of society and those of the 
victims of vicious crimes are just as important, if not paramount to 
those of the criminal. 

Mr. Preston. I wish every judge in the United States could hear 
that statement you have just made because I think it would have a 
wholesome effect toward bringing about some reduction in our crimes. 

Yes, Washington has developed into a city of a high crime rate 
and it has become so commonplace now to read of yokings, robberies, 
rapes, and assaults until Iam very much afraid to be out on the street 
at night in most any part of the city. 

Mr. Hoover. Such activity is widespread. 


COMMENDATION OF FBI 


Mr. Presron. I hate to think what our country would be like if we 
had not had the splendid crime detection services of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Hoover. | appreciate that very much, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. I have said privately, and I will say for the record, 
that the high ideals and strict discipline that you have developed 
through your associates in the Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
created the world’s finest investigative organization, and I really be- 
lieve that every patriotic American is indebted to the FBI for what 
it has done; and to you as a man I attribute a great share of the credit 
because you have certainly—I don’t know how you have done it or 
accomplished it—instilled efficiency and discipline into the people 
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connected with the agency which is far superior to any other organiza- 
tion of this type in the world. 

You have made a great contribution to the security of our country, 
to the patriotism of our country, and we all are indebted to you per- 
sonally and your fine assistants with whom you have surrounded 
yourself and your splendid agents, fearless and courageous men, high 
type moral men, and I think when we have an opportunity we ought 
to give credit to them so that they will know what they are doing- 
the long hours of vigilant work they perform—is appreciated by 
Americans. 

I think that in the Congress the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
probably is held in the highest regard by the largest number of Mem- 
bers of any agency in Government. 

We are proud of you, proud of your organization, and proud of 
all of your accomplishments. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. I warmly subscribe to the sentiments that have been 
expressed by Congressman Preston, Mr. Hoover. We all feel the 
same confidence toward you and your organization and have the 
same appreciation for your work. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Mr. Sixes. Have you been concerned and have you been studying 
the apparent efforts on the part of Communist sympathizers, or for- 
mer Communists, to work their way into the editorial policies of 
some of our national publications ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, I have been concerned. Efforts have been made 
to infiltrate. Fortunately, I think the great bulk of our publications, 
daily newspapers and magazines have been alert to that possibility 
and have kept themselves free from it. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you noted the same effort on the part of Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers to work their way into the schools 
and universities ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. We find from time to time various instructors 
and professors in universities, large and small, who have been affiliated 
with various Communist front organizations or have been associated 
with subversive movements. 

It is a very fertile field for such people to indoctrinate students 
— their tutelage with their slanted views. 

I do not believe that any person who is a Communist has the right 
or should be allowed to teach in any school, private or public, for this 
reason: We talk a great deal about academic freedom and we believe 
in it. When one follows the Communist line one is not free but is 
merely following the dictates of the Kremlin and is really restricted 
in his thinking. 


LOYALTY OATIL PROVISIONS OF DEFENSE EDUCATION At 


Mr. Sixes. There is a movement on foot to eliminate the loyalty 
oath required of students who accept Federal aid for scholarships. 
IT am amazed at this development. It occurs to me that if a person 
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is not loyal to this country and not willing to say he is loyal to this 
country he does not deserve much consideration from this country. 
We are helping students attain higher education because there is a 
definite need for more scientists, engineers, and technicians in this 
country. But if a person is unwilling to state that he is loyal to this 
country before he gets aid I see no reason to anticipate that we 
can count on his loyalty after he receives aid. 

While I realize there are patriotic Americans who oppose the loyalty 
oath, | wonder whether you have detected any connection between this 
drive to get rid of the loyalty oath and any particular Communist 
front organizations ? 

Mr. Hoover. Traditionally, it has been a part of the Communist 
Party line to oppose all types of loyalty oaths. Communist fronts in 
following the Party line have also opposed such oaths. No informa- 
tion has been rec ‘eived, however, indicating that the Communist Party 
or any specific Communist front has taken active steps to support the 
drive to eliminate loyalty oaths in obtaining aid to education funds, 
although the Party position on this would certainly be in opposition to 
such oaths. 

I make this observation : I think there has been an oversensitivity on 
the part of some of our intellectuals and academic groups with respect 
to this loyalty oath. 

I personally would not be resentful or would not be sensitive if 
requested or required to pledge myself as to loyalty to my country at 
any time, any place, or on any oce: ision. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a reasonable statement. That is something to 
which every patriotic American should be willing to subscribe. 

Mr. Hoover. The proposed change does not eliminate the oath of 
allegiance. It proposes to eliminate the disclaimer of subversive 
affiliations. 

Some universities have withdrawn from the program while others 
are contemplating withdrawing on what I consider to be a rather 
academic, oversensitive viewpoint. As I have said, one should be 
willing to express his loyalty to his country at any time. 

If the oath of allegiance is retained, that implies and carries with 
it an oath of loyalty to country which should be sufficient. The value 
of the disclaimer is that it would enable prosecution for fraudulent 
statements if one subscribed to it and we could later prove the indi- 
vidual was a member of a subversive organization. 

The argument against the disclaimer has been that subversives 
would lie, anyway, so what difference does it make? The answer is 
they could still be prosecuted for lying. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Srxes. There is now a movement under foot to take away the 
mandatory provisions of the military training required in land-grant 
colleges. The land-grant. colleges, of course, under law give military 
training. I believe it is mandatory in most of them now. There is a 
movement on foot to make it voluntary. 

It seems to me this is one more step in our effort. to get away from 
all-out Americanism and embrace a soft approach to the overall sub- 
ject of patriotism and loyalty to the United States. 
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I ask you the same question—do you consider there may be a con- 
nection between that effort in some universities and the activities on 
the part of the Communist front organizations / 

Mr. Hoover. The Communist Party since World War II has sup- 
ported a “peace” line calling for peaceful coexistence, disarmament, 
and ending of all nuclear and atomic testing and has been opposed to 
compulsory military training. Although no information has been 
received indicating that the Communist Party or any specific Com- 
munist front has initiated or taken steps to carry on a program calling 
for the abolition of mandatory military training provisions in land- 
grant colleges, the People’s World, the west coast organ of the Com- 
munist Party, has written several feature articles opposing man- 
datory military training requirements at the University of California. 

Mr. Suxes. There is serious concern on the part of the military serv- 
ices of our country that they will be able to get enough junior officer 
personnel for the operation of essential programs if this military 
training becomes voluntary rather than mandatory. 

Mr. Hoover. I think there is a strong likelihood there would be that 
difficulty. I think at the college level, unless military training’ is 
mandatory at that age, there is a strong tendency on the part of 
students to avoid subjec ts that may be a little difficult, including mili 
tary training. They have a te ndene y to select the easiest subjects in 
the curriculum rather than the difficult ones. 

The more the youth of this country are educated in sound and firm 
subjects and are given military training, the better they will be 
physically and mentally. 

Mr. Sixes. I endorse that very strongly. 


BACKGROUND OF PERSONS DEFECTING TO SOVIETS 


Have you made any particular study, Mr. Hoover, of the back 
ground of the people who have defec ted to the Soviets / Presum: ably 
there have not. been m: uny, but a few of the people who were in Russia 
as guides at the fair defected. Oce: asionally someone in uniform 
defects. 

Have you made a study of their backgrounds and of what actually 
tr: inspired i in those cases ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to answer that otf the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record.) 


AIRPLANE CRASHES 


Mr. Sixes. You indicated that it is not now thought that the 
accidents which we were discussing were actually caused by bombs. 
There is so much coincidence in these cases that it more or less seems 
to fit into a pears that there was sabotage. What are the beliefs 
of the FBI about the cause of those accidents / 

Mr. Hoover. My statement this morning was to this effect: We 
have not to date found any conclusive physical prams indicating 
that either the crash of the plane in Bolivia, N.C., or the one which 
crashed into the Gulf of Mexico last November was ae by bombs. 
That does not exclude the possibility that they caused the crashes 
because further searches are being made in North Carolina and the 
Gulf of Mexico at present. Within the last few days additional] por- 
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tions have been found of the plane in North Carolina which are to be 
examined by our laboratory to see whether there is any indication of 
a bomb explosion. Our investigations will vigorously continue to 
resolve these questions. 


METHODS FOR DETECTING PRESENCE OF BOMBS IN BAGGAGE 


Mr. Sixes. From the background of your experience, do you feel 
there is any practical way other than direct search of baggage to deter- 
mine the existence of bombs ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. I suggested to the Federal Aviation Agency by 
letter of January 22, 1960, that they give some study to the examination 
of baggage with X-ray equipment. We made this suggestion orig- 
inally to the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. Isn’t it a fact that most bags contain some small metallic 
objects that would defeat the purpose of ‘the X-r: Ly examination / 

Mr. Hoover. Although X-ray examination would not be 100 percent 
effective, it would have a high degree of reliability, together with the 
psychological effect such inspection would have on potential saboteurs. 

Mr. Sikes. Some people are smart enough to develop nonmetallic 
bombs. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, that could be done with plastics but it would be 
quite difficult. 

Mr. Sixes. From the standpoint of actual safety, do you think any- 
thing short of search would be adequate / 

Mr. Hoover. I think the X-ray examination I mentioned would be 
most helpful. 

I wish to point out that I also suggested to the Federal Aviation 
Agency that it might wish to consider the advisability of installing 
tape recorders, in self-contained, fireproof units, in commercial planes, 
so that the comments of the pilot or crew, as to the conditions being 
encountered, would be available to investigators following crashes 
where all persons aboard the plane were killed. It has been stated 
that the pilot and crew are so busy when a serious incident occurs 
aboard the plane that they are unable to use the regular radio com- 
municating facilities, or such facilities may be out of order, in which 
event they “might record their observations on the tape recorder. This 
method would at least provide some means of determining what caused 
the crash. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CAUSE OF INCREASE IN CRIME 


Mr. Magncuson. You mentioned the great increase in crime over 
recent years, Do you have any theories about what that is attribut- 
able to? 

Mr. Hoover. As I indicated this morning I feel it is due to two 
things: (1) An unfortunate spread of moral deterioration among 
growing segments of our adult population, and (2) Public apathy 
toward crime and other dangerous conditions which have been preva- 
lent in far too many American communities. 

There is a complacency at. the adult level of accepting too freely 
and too easily corruption, graft, and matters of that kind. Many 
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citizens come to see me and want to know whether something can’t 
be done to clean up the community from which they come. I say, 
“That matter does not fall within Federal jurisdiction. It is up to 
the State or local authorities. What you ought to do is go back and 
elect: honest and efficient men to public office.” 

The answer invariably received is, “We don’t want to get mixed up 
in politics.” No community gets any better law enforcement than it 
deserves or it wants. The citizen must take an active part in local 
civic affairs and keep the spotlight of publicity on the activities of 
their community officials. 

Mr. Maenuson. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I join with the 
gentleman from Georgia in all that he had to say in commendation of 
the FBI. I shall not take time to repeat it, but I shall join in every- 
thing that he had tosay. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Bow. 


FINGERPRINT FILES 


Mr. Bow. We had a chart here this morning showing a very in- 
teresting number of fingerprints that you have on file. As I remem- 
ber, there are 154 million. 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Can we separate that between those which are foreign 
and those which are domestic fingerprints? I should say citizens and 
noncitizens. 

Mr. Hoover. We do not have that breakdown. 

Mr. Bow. Or those which come in from foreign countries? 

Mr. Hoover. We do not have such a breakdown. 

Mr. Bow. We have a population of 165 or 170 million people and 
this seems like a remarkable number. I wondered how close we come 
to complete coverage. 

It has been called to my attention some of those may be repeaters. 

Mr. Hoover. There area great number of repeaters. 

As I indicated, we have approximately 154 million sets of finger- 
prints on file representing the prints of approximately 75 million 
persons. The difference between these two figures is accounted for 
by duplicate prints obtained from criminal repeaters, or persons who 
may have been fingerprinted more than once such as for a civil service 
position in the Government, as a member of the Armed Forces, or 
as an employee of an atomic energy contractor or defense a ion. 

One of the projects I mentioned this morning would be the re- 
moval of the duplicate prints from our files by utilizing the 137 
additional employees we are requesting. 

Mr. Bow. That is the one thing you are attempting to do, to reduce 
that number. 

Mr. Hoover. That is right, so our experts will not have to search 
as many prints to make an identification. 

Mr. Bow. That would then reduce your figure of 154 million ? 

Mr. Hoover. Materially so as far as the searching area is concerned. 

Mr. Bow. Except you would have those on microfilm. 
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Mr. Hoover. That is right. All duplicates will be retained on 
microfilm. 

Mr. Bow. If you had a set of prints, how long would it take you 
to identify those prints in the Department ? 

Mr. Hoover. It would not take us more than 5 or 10 minutes in a 
special case. As a matter of fact, you could come down and identify 
them yourself, 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Hoover, we see an increase, do we not, in juvenile 
delinquency this year ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. It is far greater than the increase 
in the population of juveniles. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bow. How about the increase in membership, or can you tell 
us, whether there has been an increase in membership in the organi- 
zations that are fighting juvenile delinquency such as the Boy Scouts, 
Boys Clubs, et cetera ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. There has been. I am very familiar with the 
Boys Clubs of America. I am on the National Board of Directors. 
Iam familiar with the work of the Boy Scout movement. Both of 
these groups are doing outstanding work. They have increased in 
membership. It has been proven that where a Boys Club has been 
established in a particular area juvenile delinquency has thereafter 
markedly dropped. 

Mr. Bow. What can be done to increase the number of those clubs 
or to make them more effective / 

Mr. Hoover. They.need contributions and personal assistance from 
the public. Such organizations are supported by contributions from 
persons who are interested in youth work and they need more and 
more funds. We need both contributions and time. 

Mr. Bow. I was wondering about the question of time, whether 
enough people are giving enough of their time to assist in these 
organizations. 

Mr. Hoover. No, they are not. One of the great handicaps we 
suffer in the Boys Clubs of America, is getting enough men to give 
their time to working with youth. Of course, we have regular tr: ained 
youth leaders, but in addition to that, men in public and professional 
life ought to be willing to take at least one night a week to do some- 
thing with the youth in their particular community. We are gen- 
erally too busy to do so, but that is a contribution that would help 
immeasurably. 

Youth must have its hero. They should have a decent hero, like a 
famous athletic star or public figure, instead of having some hoodlum 
like a Jessie James or someone of that type. 

Mr. Bow. To a certain extent this comes down to a local problem of 
the local individuals, both in money and in manpower, of manning 
these various clubs to assist the directors in carrying this program 
out ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. I am glad to note that throughout the 
country some leading professional men, men of wealth, are taking 
great interest in the Boys Clubs of America that are being established 
in their various areas. That is very gratifying. We need more of 
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that spirit. It has to get back to the local level. It cannot be done 
solely from the national level. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Director, I want to join with my colleagues in 
commending you and your organization on the very effective work 
you are doing now and have been doing over the years and for the 
excellent performance of your agents and all members of your staff. 

I wish that all Members of Congress and all citizens of the United 
States could read your statement “and analyze it because I think it 
would stir them into action. I believe you are exactly right, that 
many good-thinking American citizens are a little inclined toward 
too much apathy these days and not getting in and participating and 
expressing themselves as you do. 


RECIPROCITY IN CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


I believe when you were making your statement you said that you 
did not argue with the jhilosophy_ behind cultural exchanges but you 
said that there should be equal reciprocity in this area. You cited 
the example of the exchange of students, whereby we send teenagers 
and those in their twenties overseas on an exchange and yet when 
we have them coming to this country they are older people. Another 
example of this type of reciprocity, Mr. Tupolev came to this coun- 
try. The U.S. Government flew him around in Government-owned 
airplanes. The aircraft industry took him through various of their 
plants, showed him production lines and what I have been told were 
nonsensitive areas, I believe it was Mr. Kozlov who traveled to 
certain areas of our country and Mr. Mikoyan who were accompanied 
by numerous employees of the Soviet Government. They photo- 

raphed all kinds of installations, bridges, and many other things. 
Yet when our people are traveling behind the Iron Curtain they are 
not allowed the same privileges. 

There is little reciprocity. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Lirscoms. The thing is, why is it that the people who have 
authority in this area, running the cultural exchange, arranging vis- 
its, and doing all these things, do not recognize ‘equal reciprocity 
and be a little tough about it? Don’t they talk to you or don’t they 
listen ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to answer that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Hoover, I just want to compliment you, too, on 
speaking out on this Communist issue and also for bringing to the 
attention of the American people that it isn’t total numbers of members 
involved in the Communist organization within our country, but it is 
what they could do to us. I just am proud that you are speaking out 
like you are and I know that you will continue to do so. You are 
doing a real service for the people. I hope that they recognize it and 
will take up the battle with you. Some newspapers, from editorials 
I have seen, argue with your point of view; but they are wreng in my 
opinion. I think you are doing the right thing and I wish you had lots 
of company. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you very much indeed, Congressman Lipscomb. 
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VIOLENCE IN FILMS AND TELEVISION 


Mr. Lipscoms. As you know, Mr. Director, I come from the movie 
capital of the world, and now the TV capital, I believe. 

What can we do to get them to recognize their responsibility to 
society in toning down ‘exhibits of violence, crime, and emphasizing 
sex in their movies. I believe and I feel you share the view that this 
does great damage in the juvenile area in particular? Is there some- 
thing ‘that we can do to get them to bring their code around to helping 
build morals instead of breaking down morals ? 

Mr. Hoover. I share your views that scenes of extreme violence and 
those overemphasizing sex have an evil effect upon the youth of the 
country. Television goes into almost every home in this country. 
There is no effective way of screening out programs that children 
should not see. They can be kept away from motion picture theaters 
by the parents but not from TV sets because they are readily acces- 
sible in the home. The way to bring about a correction in my estima- 
tion is through public pressure. 

There ¢ - codes covering the motion picture and television industries. 
On May 1, 1958, I complained i in a statement I made publicly about the 
evils of television shows and movies that portrayed scenes of extreme 
violence. A representative of the National Association of Broad- 

sasters challenged me publicly indicating I did not know what I 
talking about. 

At the same time, in May of 1958, the National Association for 
Better Radio and Television conducted a survey for a single week and 
the survey found on early evening programs from 7 TV stations in 
Los Angeles: 161 murders, 60 “justifiable homicides,” 2 suicides, 192 
attempted murders, 83 robberies, 15 kidnapings, 7 attempted lynch- 
ings, 6 dynamitings, 2 cases of arson, and 2 of torture. This survey 
certainly confirmed the diet of violence being fed to youthful tele- 
vision viewers. 

In a recent news article the Very Reverend Lamagpe J. Flynn, 
director of radio and television for the archdiocese of New York, 
stated, “sex on the silver screen is still Hollywood’s unsolved prob- 
lem.” He deplored the movie industry’s apparent preoccupation with 
« * * * boudoir ethics” and said “ * * * they are dedicated to the 
proposition that the average adult spends at least some part of his 
time outside the bedroom.” 

Much fine work has been done by the motion picture and the tele- 
vision industries. Some of the great figures in the industry have 
done outstanding work over the years, but there is a certain segment 
in both of those industries that are trying to cut corners. They also 
- this in advertising their productions by putting stress on sex. 

I do not think censorship on a national level would be effective. 
I deplore censorship. There is nothing more effective than the pres- 
sure on the box office. 

I remember some years ago there was a motion picture, “Going My 
Way,” starring Bing Crosby, who played the part of a Catholic priest. 
The picture portrayed an atmosphere of decency. I was interested to 
find out whether the picture was financially successful. It was tre- 
mendously so, showing the public will pay to see a decent picture. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you, Mr. Director. 
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May I say something off the record at this point ? 
Mr. Roonry. Yes. Mr. Lipscomb. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Cederberg ? 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Mr. Crprerserc. Mr. Hoover, this applies not only to the TV and 
movie industry, but you get it in the magazine field. Is that not true? 
You can go to a new sstand, they put these little fliers on the outside 
of the magazines to sell them because they have the solution of some 
sex problems spelled out in big letters. Other magazines also con- 
centrate on sex. To me it is nothing but an invitation for young 
people to buy these things that they should not be attracted to. 

Mr. Hoover. It is no different than a huckster at a sideshow in the 
circus trying to get the suckers to come into the show. It is a come-on. 
You see it in practically every newsstand in the country today. 


LOYALTY OATH 


Mr. Ceperserc. I was delighted to hear your response to Mr. Sikes’ 
comments regarding the loyalty oath and the so-called disclaimer 
under the Defense Education Act. In view of the testimony that 
we have had from you here today, both on the record and off the 
record, it seems to me that the educators of this country could make 
a tremendous contribution if they would just once and for all say that 
they feel that this is not in any way discriminatory, but that it is an 
opportunity for the youth of this country to once again reaffirm their 
loyalty to this country. 

One of the things which disturbs me about this, having heard some 
of the testimony in another subcommittee, is that I understand some 
of the educators who are opposed to the loyalty oath and disclaimer 
are not so much opposed to the loyalty oath as to the disclaimer, and 
the disclaimer says, “I am not a member of any organization that 
advocates the overthrow of the U.S. Government.” If they were 
going to be consistent they ought to be opposed to both the loyalty 
oath and the disclaimer. 

Another thing, I understand the reasoning is that it discriminates 
against young people ; going to school because the farmer who receives 
a subsidy does not have to sign a loyalty oath or others who receive 
subsidies do not have to sign a loyalty oath. To me, I think it is 
fallacious thinking and I wish they would get reoriented and come 
out once and for all and say that they believe that it does not hurt 
anyone to sign a loyalty oath or a disclaimer. 

Mr. Hoover. I certainly agree. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, Director Hoover, 
I should like to express the thanks of the committee once again. We 
have had a long and interesting day. It is now well after 3 o'clock. 
I think it has been well worth while. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you indeed, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 
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Monpay, Fresruary 8, 1960. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


GENERAL J. M. SWING, COMMISSIONER 
E. A. LOUGHRAN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, MANAGEMENT 
DALE FRANCIS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND ExpENsES 


Program and financing 


ee a _ — 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 














Program by activities: 


1. Inspection for admission into the United States caewey $13, 569, 605 $14, 029,022 | $15,212,000 
2. Detention and deportation...............--..-.------ 5, 333, 357 5, 693, 667 | 5, 964, 900 
a On ere pz sme 2,942,479 | 3,057, 122 | 3, 220, 000 
Be NIT NN pe salads nnsenks ater bbeniemnmwsi acne ee 14, 996, 236 15, 274, 082 15, 712, 000 
= yervectionsaur meme Stet wn cnc cce dew neccciud 9, 657, 749 9, 854, 108 10, 153, 100 
6. Immigration and naturalization records. _........... -| 4, 045, 256 | 4, 029, 555 | 4, 994, 000 
Ce en mecucnesanaueiiewes } 3, 063, 898 8, 308, 810 | 3, 354, 000 
Total program costs !__. Sete t a eae . 53, 608, 580 55, 247, 366 58, 610, 000 

8. Relation of costs to obligs itions 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) —27, 964 |.......--- — 150, 000 

Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net._-..-|...._-- x 187, 634 

Total program (obligations) _..............---- eyed 53, 580,616 | 55, 435, 000 58, 460, ‘000 

Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 __...........--.. | Ok eee ee.) em See 
Unobligated balance no longer available sien csetigallaemanlaseill 67,407 |... Ber ees 


New obligational authority .........................- . 53, 708, 000 | 55, 435, 000 58, 8, 460, 000 


New obligational authority: 


Appropriation eee AN __....-.------} 58,708,000 | 55,500,000 | 58, 460, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, Public Buildings | | 
Service,’ General Services Administration.............-|......-.-.---- cI Vicechsini raise 


: : } 
BEN GEAIIE TOGRIIOE) « ovo onde cninccntnencecesssscs! 53, 708, 000 | 55, 435, “000 58, 460, 000 





1 Includes capital outlay as follows: 1959, $1,568, 239; 1960, $1,863, 981; 1961, $1,656, 500. 
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Object classification 


a 
| 
| 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. el eee time oem 6, 803 | 6, 895 | 6, 954 
Full-time equivalent of all cian I eee | 84 | 114 | 237 
Average number of all employees- -.....--------..--------- =- 6, 521 | 6, 584 6, 734 
Number of employees at end of year. ...._......-...-.-.-.--- | 6, 510 | 6, 580 6, 610 
I BE I ovine ctnrenscerrndncnnionpenpirnins | 7.3 $5,861 | 7.3 $5,923 7.4 $6, 025 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions_. aa | $37, 684, 047 $38, 189,800 | $39, 067,500 
Positions other than permanent... debinhtnidech}sodnidieh 327, 920 | 518, 400 963, 600 
Other personal services - -. aaa cai hewatismmiel 4, 226. 361 | 4, 502, 300 4, 567, 600 
Total personal services... Bah r sia _.| 42,238, 328 | 43, 210, 500 | 44, 598, 700 
02 Travel. ‘ adi 2, 031, 785 | 2, 142, 500 | 2, 339, 900 
03 T ransporté ation of things = | 391, 709 469, 100 473, 900 
04 Communication services----- pitied ; ‘ $20, 570 | 867, 200 | 873, 700 
05 Rents and utility services__. : e 188, 159 | 195, 200 | 195, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction-__-- ‘ ae | 287, 537 | 328, 559 | 328, 300 
07 Other contractual services sia 1, 402, 653 | 1, 413, 033 | 1, 919, 600 
Services performed by other r agencies____ . 354, 963 | 368, 300 | 368, 300 
08 Supplies and materials_- 1, 748, 982 1, 796, 493 | 1, 860, 300 
09 Equipment__--- Es i4 isha allt wee cacao 1, 425, 550 1, 714, 902 | 2, 373, 300 
10 Land and structures__- 142, 689 149, 079 | 633, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ ; aa 2, 408, 455 2, 451, 300 | 2, 493, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- --_-- -_- | 107, 487 | 111, 300 96, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments_.---...--..-- Looks : 20, 348 | 21, 900 33, 300 
Unvouchered___-_- ae Ss aehcpsttaaiehs ae mee 35, 000 | 35, 000 | 50, 000 
Subtotal___- idee tacos 53, 634,215 | 55,274,366 | 58, 637, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence ch: I tales 25, 635 | 27, 000 | 27, 000 
Total costs____- : 53, 608,580 | 55, 247, 366 | 58, 610, 000 
Costs, financed from obligations of other ye: rs, net (— — 27, 964 | — 150, 000 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net. ......--.--- akin | 187, 634 oe 
a eee Se 53, 580,616 | 55, 435, 000 58, 460, 000 


Mr. Roonry. re shall now proceed to consider the request for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, “Salaries and expenses,” 
which is to be found beginning at page 97 of the committee print 
and under tab 26 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount. of $58,460,000, which is an increase of 

$2,960,000 over the appropriation for the current fiscal year. When 
comparative transfers are included, the increase is in the amount of 
$3 025,000. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 26.1 through 26.3 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


' 
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Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1960: 


ga ce ndcenteedmcoe i tapes sbemeticentnss ierinaeipai i tain ao eieeip nip $55, 500, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expense, Public Buildings Service, 

General Services Administration, 1960”__...__._-_.___---__---- —65, 000 

Aupeourtation (adjusted) <2. 2 52-3. Si sense 55, 435, 000 


Reductions (—): 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States___ $74, 400 


Ee eS Bigs a a ae 234, 500 
EE Se SRL ee ee Fe 11, 000 
I I i a i ils hia ie ancien ens 1, 095, 300 
- Taveras anear acu. 152, 900 
6. Immigration and naturalization records_______-__. 11, 700 
Ds GROUPE) SENSATION oo. enw 9, 800 
oe La aeeecan daar coum ciolne cis aanmieras —1, 589, 600 
Additions (+): 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States___ 133, 200 
2: Serentoe Ge GenOrinti0n.... oo ence 38, 500 
SERS [SE ee ee es ere eee 33, 300 
es I a ioc io cick ee nit wees 132, 000 
hy. Ree RE LR EIRTAI, Uc ceatmnenmeeniie 98, 500 
6. Immigration and naturalization records_______~_. 41, 000 
(ee ES a a oe 33, 500 
a a +510, 000 
SUI I NN Ba oo nieces enone nbs cereals —1, 079, 600 
I ae a a 54, 355, 400 
I al cc 58, 460, 000 
BT NE initiates detains nm eseninsiensnlteecicslengi 4, 104, 600 


Increase from total appropriation, 1960_..._.__...-____________ 3, 025, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. Have you a general statement, General Swing ? 
General Swine. If I may, please, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, General Swing. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Swine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 
The 1961 estimate amounts to $58,460, 000. This, compared with the 
adjusted 1960 appropriation of $55,435,000, amounts to a net increase 
of $3,025,000 for the fiscal year 1961. The major divisions of this net 
increase (Summarized) are: 

A. $591,700 for meeting inspection workloads which continue to 
increase at an average of 6 percent per year. This covers 46 new 
officers, 6 clerks and ¢ port receptionists, plus requirements for over- 
time and w.a.e. employment, which likewise increase with the growing 
volume of traffic. Seventeen of the new officers and the six clerks are 
for the new crossing point between Cordova Island and the city of 
El Paso, Tex. Assignments of the remaining 29 new oflicers are to be 
distributed over 13 locations as detailed in the justifications. 

In connection with the new crossing at Cordova Island and the city 
of El Paso, it will be a 24-hour open port, and we are able to hold it 
down to 17 because Customs likewise is asking for an increase, and 


5 
we will have dual inspection there, where each officer does the work 


of the other service. 

B. $458,700 for mandatory within-grade salary advancements and 
upgrading officer positions according. to new standards of the Civil 
Service Commission. The amount for within- grade salary advance- 
ments ($369,300) will require 28 percent of the cost of these increases 
to be absorbed. The officer upgrading covers advancement of 149 
naturalization examiners and 163 investigators. 

C. $447,700 for records improvement projects. These projects will 
strengthen the case file system and increase the effectiveness of index 
searches. Over 5 million files created by field offices prior to adoption 
of the uniform system of case files must be screened and relative 
papers transferred to currently active case files. Over 2 million A 
files now traceable only by microfilm of a flexoline record must be 
recorded in a master index so that their coverage will be automatically 
included in a day-to-day index search. The Tesults of these d: Ly-to- 
day index searches coupled with prompt availability of all pertinent 
papers relating to specific individuals are of major importance to 
investigative and enforcement missions. 

D. $391,000 for equipment and station repairs. Included in this 
comparison are the items of passenger vehicles, trucks, aircraft, sta- 
tion repairs, electric eyes, radio system renewal, construction eq 
only), firearms, and filing equipment. An increase of 45 jeeps i 
needed to maintain effectiveness with decreased manpower on the 
southern border. We are continuing to move officers to strengthen 
the manpower on the northern bor der and in the Florida and gulf 
coast area, and also are extending the practice of patrolling with a 
single border patrol officer in a jeep in those areas where it is safe and 
expedient to do so. No additional passenger vehicles or aircraft are 
planned, although it is proposed to replace one of the single-engine 
observation planes with a twin-engine Cessna 310. This is needed 
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for operations over the Caribbean Sea and the Florida Everglades, 
where we have special problems of surreptitious entry and smuggling 
byair. Particularly is this a critical condition at this time, considering 
the amount of smuggling which is going on out of the Caribbean. 

One thousand obsolete firearms are to be replaced, and mechanical 
equipment of the type which has proven so successful in field offices 
is to be provided for the central master index. 

Most of the firearms are at least 20 years old, and the firearms people 
do not manufacture parts for them any longer. 

E. $175,900 for deportation of aliens. The volume of formal de- 
portations increased 57 percent in the past 2 years and we are 
budgeting for a further increase of 10 percent during 1961. This 
amount will cover 900 additional deportations at an average unit 
transportation cost of $196, assuming dedtinstioné by country accord- 
ing tothe pattern of last year. 

F. $450,000 for construction of immigration-customs inspection sta- 
tions. In furtherance of a program objective of several years standing, 
the 1961 estimate provides for a start upon more suitable buildings 
and adequate facilities for inspection of aliens entering the United 
States across the land boundaries. Under the item of $450,000 in 
our budget and a like amount in the Customs’ budget, the two services 
propose construction work of first priority at 15 locations during the 
coming year. Substantial benefits will result from suitable buildings 
so established as to aid inspection rather than hamper it or leave it 
to be accomplished only by voluntary appearance of the entrant at 
points different from the border. 

G. $510,000 for the Government’s contribution for health benefits of 
employees pursuant to Public Law 86-882, approved September 28, 
1959. 

The total number of full-time positions for the present fiscal year 
is 6,895 and the number required next fiscal year is 6,954. The increase 
of 59 covers 46 immigrant inspectors, 7 port receptionists and 6 clerks, 
as mentioned earlier. 

The average number of all employees (man-years) available this 
fiscal year is 6,584. The level needed for 1961 is 6,734. The net in- 
crease of 150 reflects increases of 50 man-years for permanent employ- 
ment, 3 man-years for w.a.e. immigrant inspector employment, and 
120 man-years of temporary employment for the files improvement 
projects, offset by reduction of 23 man-years to provide for absorbing 
28 percent of the cost of mandatory within-grade salary advancements. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


Laws affecting the Service were enacted during the last session of 
Congress. Public Law 86-129 of August 4, 1959, liberalizes exemp- 
tions in loss of U.S. citizenship by naturalized citizens. Public Law 
86-253 of September 9, 1959, extends until June 30, 1961, discretionary 
authority to waive affliction with tuberculosis as a ground for ex- 
clusion in specified cases. Also it extends until June 30, 1960, au- 
thority for issuance of special nonquota immigrant visas to certain 
orphans. An important change from a workload standpoint are re- 
quirements that prospective adoptive parents file a petition to bring the 
orphan to the United States, establish to the Attorney General’s satis- 
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faction that they will care for the orphan, that if not yet adopted they 
will adopt him and comply with the preadoption requirements of the 
State of the orphan’s proposed residence. 

This is quite a change in the law. Prior to this change, although 
American citizens had to petition to bring their children in, the pro- 
spective foster child could be brought in without any petition. 

Another act (Public Law 86— 363) reclassifies close relatives of U.S. 
citizens and aliens admitted for permanent residence in the United 
States into the preference portions of the immigration quota. It also 
grants nonquota immigrant status to aliens registered under the second, 
third, or fourth preferences under a priority date earlier than De- 
cember 31, 1953, on the basis of a petition approved by the Attorney 
General prior to January 1, 1959. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


An increase from $35,000 to $50,000 is recommended in the con- 
fidential fund limitation. The present limitation was fixed the same 
fiscal year as enactment of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Tn the meantime, new legislation and new operational tactics have 
broadened the requirements for this fund. Public Law 85-316 re- 
quires the Service to have responsible officers stationed at oversea 
points to exercise discretionary waivers of inadmissibility as well as 
carry out other responsibilities involving actions which must be 
predicated upon information from sources abroad. 

An explanatory note here. This waiver is for criminal acts. Also, 
it must be determined whether the prospective immigrant has com- 
mitted any crime since his deportation in his homeland. 

The legislation enacted this year adds even more responsibilities 
in areas where effectiveness is improved by moderate utilization of this 
confidential fund. 


INSPECTION OPERATIONS AND WORKLOAD 


Passenger arrivals by sea and air increased 20 percent last year and 
entries over the land boundaries increased 4 percent. Overall the aver- 
age annual increase of 6 percent in the total volume of arrivals requir- 
ing inspection is continuing. Signs point to a continued increase. Jet 
planes and facilities for their use are on the increase. New roads and 
improvements stemming from the Federal Highways Act will be add- 
ing to the volume of border-crossing traffic. New international bridges 
are planned. Lakeshore facilities are being expanded for the new 
traffic on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Importation of Mexican agricultural workers increased 7 percent 
last year. The majority had laminated cards issued by the Service 
to competent, tested farm laborers whose freedom from subversive 
or criminal background has been established. Incidentally, if the 
applicant does not have a laminated card now, he has to wait until we 
do go through the checking with the security agencies to see that he 
is admissible. 

Aliens admitted with documents increased 17 percent last yvear— 
261.000 immigrants compared with 253,000 the vear before: 1,025,000 
nonimmigrants compared with 848,000 the year before. 
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The Service examined and granted permanent status to 24,425 of 
the 31,915 Hungarian refugees paroled into the United States over 
2 years ago. In 126 cases the individuals failed to establish admis- 
sibility and were reparoled pending further study of their cases. The 
remaining examinations required by Public Law 85-559 are being 
made at the end of 2 years’ residence. 

For the direct performance of functions at locations abroad, officers 
have been stationed at Athens, Frankfurt, Vienna, Naples, Rome, 
Manila, Tokyo, and Hong Kong. 

Legislation enacted late in the 85th Congress added to the workload 
last fiscal year. As a result of Public Law 85-700, making amend- 
ments concerning adjustment of status, there were 13,316 cases of 
adjustment from. nonimmigrant to immigrant status last fiscal year, 
an increase of 85 percent over the year before. 

Stemming from Public Law 85-616 the volume of cases involving 
creation of a record of lawful entry for permanent residence increased 
to 5,033 last year, compared w ith 3,934 the year before. This will 
continue to increase during 1960 and 1961. 

Under Public Law 85-531, the Service last year canceled 237 de- 
parture bonds on behalf of certain refugees and effected 112 refunds 
totaling $60,174 in cases where bonds had “been forfeited. 

There were 1,187 immigrant aliens admitted pursuant to Public 
Law 85-892, designed to relieve distress of persons in the Azores as 
well as certain displaced Netherlanders from Indonesia. 

Over 100,000 cards were issued last fiscal year to alien crewmen to 
expedite and increase the effectiveness of crew inspections and to im- 
prove control over crewmen. 

Within the last year, preinspection operations have been expanded 

to cover air traffic departing Vancouver, B.C. Preinspection con- 
tinued at Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Bermuda, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and Honolulu in the case of air passengers and at Victoria, B.C. 
in the case of steamship passengers. On August 1, 1959, preinspec- 
tion was started at Nassau. Negotiations for additional preinspection 
points will continue. Tokyo, Mexico C ity, and Havana are under 
consideration. It is expected that preinspection in some place in 
Europe will be started at least on a trial basis with the possibility of 
extension to other places. En route inspection prevails on steamships 
operating between Yokohama and Honolulu; the Fiji Islands and 
Honolulu; Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.; Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada and San Francisco, Calif., and on some railroads from 
Canada. 

The Service and the Department of State last year agreed on stand- 
ards for acting on extension of stay requests submitted by exchange 
visitors under the U.S. Information and Educational Exeh: inge Act 
of 1948, as amended. 

Last spring surface vessels were invited to accept a passenger iden- 
tification system like the one for airlines. This uses the I- 94 instead 
of bulky manifest lists. The American Export Lines and Moore- 
McCormack Lines follow it now on all ships and acceptance is expected 
by other lines. 

Recent studies brought out that the shift in volume from sea travel 
to air travel, plus extensive changes in arrival schedules as faster and 
larger planes have been placed in operation, has not always been 
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accompanied by changes in staffing schedules. Procedures now in- 
sure that regular shift assignments accord with periods of peak traffic, 
The objective i is complete use of the time of regularly assigned officers, 


DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


Formal deportations have increased the last 2 years. There were 
7,988 so deported last fiscal year, up 11 percent over the prior year 
and 57 percent over the year before. Deportable aliens, required to 
depart without formal proceedings were reduced from 60,600 in 1958 
to 56,610, showing continued benefits of control over illegal entries 
across the border. 

It is interesting to review briefly the progressive steps since 1954 
upon the problem of aliens illegally in the United States. Starting 
with new enforcement procedures in 1954, the objective has been to 
apprehend and expel aliens illegally in the United States before they 
establish roots defeating deportation. 

The first step was establishment of control over illegal entries 
across the land borders. This shut off the massive workload which 
had countervailed the efforts of enforcement personnel. 

The second step was to redirect the activities of the enforcement 
officers toward finding and expelling aliens who over the years had 
crossed the border illeg: lly and penetrated to the interior and northern 
portions of the United States, especially to centers of dense population. 

The third step was disposal of the backlog of long pending investi- 
gations so that the Service could handle cases on a current. basis. 

The fourth and final step was to increase investigative search activ- 
ity so that aliens currently falling into illegal status following legal 
entry might be found quickly and corrective measures promptly ap- 
plied. This step began shortly after mid fiscal year 1959. Emphasis 
will continue during the fiscal years 1960 and (961. Initial progress 
already is worthy of note. For example, the improved controls 
have reduced the number of aliens required to be deported after entry 
without inspection. The number last fiscal year (5,620) was 68 per- 
cent. below the volume of 1955 (11,277). During the same time, the 
nonimmigrants deported, reflecting those who entered legally and then 
fell into illegal status, increased by 51 percent (from Oi 51 to 3.696). 

Expulsion by airlift to Mexico of the more flagrant violators con- 
tinued last fiscal year. There were 8,820 so e xpelle “Lat a cost of $11.20 
each for transportation by contract airlift. These movements were 
staged from the detention facility at McAllen, Tex., and terminated 
at Leon, Guanajuato. Less flagrant violators were assembled at El 
Paso, moved to Presidio, Tex., by bus and transferred to trains at 
Ojinaga, Mexico, provided by the Mexican Government. There were 
4,075 so expelled. 

Deportation of physically and mentally ill aliens continues by means 
of a transport plane especially equipped for their humane transporta- 
tion. Four hundred and seventy-five deportees were moved by this 
means last fiscal year, including 132 whose removal from institutions 
relieved the future tax burden by at least $3 million, based upon aver- 
age life expectancy. 

Incidentally, by agreement with the State Department that plane 
is bringing back, to my great surprise, a number of American citizens 
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who were left stranded over there, who are what: we would call LPC’s 
and have no visible means of support. The plane is on its way back 
now, and there are about 38 of them. 

As to private bills, the remedial effects of Public Law 85-316 were 
apparent last fiscal year. There were 1,963 bills introduced—only 
62 percent of the volume during the fiscal year 1957 which ine luded 
a comparable first session of Congress. There were 286 enrolled in 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress as against 485 enrolled during 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress. The Service stressed adminis- 
trative remedies provided by the general law and sought to acquaint 
Members of Congress with the procedures so provided. After a review 
of cases carried over from the 85th Congress, special alert notices were 
forwarded to field offices in 435 cases and the bill authors were con- 
tacted to prevent needless reintroduction of private bills in the 86th 
Congress. A survey of 1,620 86th Congress bills showed only 5 percent 
susceptible to administrative relief, compared with 28 percent in the 
85th Congress. 

Improvements in deportation hearing procedures by an all-attorney 
corps of special inquiry officers continue to pay dividends. Most 
hearings are held within 7 days after issuance of the order to show 
cause. Usually the decision is rendered at the close of the hearing. 
Ninety percent of the aliens accept the determination without appeal. 
Thus, within 1 week the administrative finding of deportability proc- 
ess runs its gamut in most cases. The delays by prolongd litigation 
apply to the ‘relativ ely small group of hard-core cases relating princi- 
pally to subversive and criminal grounds. The Service continues to 
recommend enactment of laws that prohibit or limit the use of judicial 
review for the sole purpose of delaying deportation. 

I am just in receipt of the Proceedings of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, in which on page 8, subparagraph (3), the 
Judicial Conference in a formal report to Congress supports the bill 
which the House passed, H.R. 2807, 86th Congress, and which is now 
before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATURALIZATION 


Currency of this work continues. Petitions for naturalization are 
filed within a few weeks after receipt of the applications and are 
disposed of at the next scheduled final hearing. As a general rule, 
an increase in immigration brings a ceupeleneting increase in the 
naturalization potential. Thus, because of the consistent yearly in- 
crease in immigrants entering the United States during the fiscal 
years 1954 through 1957 (advancing from 208,177 in 1954 to 326,866 
in 1957), we would on incre ised applications for naturalization 
as these aliens gain the 5 years’ residence in the United States. How- 
ever, qualifying this general rule has been the unpredictable extent 
to which aliens have failed to apply, mainly because they did not 
realize that they had become eligible. For example, in the fiscal year 
1958, the average applicant had more than 7 years residence. This 
growing acc umulation of naturalization eligibles within the alien 
population is unwise from a security standpoint. In the past, such 
accumulations in times of national emergency have suddenly over- 
flowed into the naturalization stream, taxing Service facilities to the 
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breaking point and hindering full use of national manpower during 
periods ra urgent need. The Service has started a project to eliminate 
such delay. 

On the 1959 address report cards, each alien was asked to state 
whether he had applied for naturalization. Spot checks show over 
5 percent of the subsequent applicants decided to seek citizenship 
because of this statement on the address report card. Aliens 18 years 
of age or older who stated that they had not applied for citizenship 
and who had the required residence are being informed by letter that 
they are eligible to apply. These letters are issued gradually to avoid 
any upsurge in application receipts which might “upset the balance 
between working force and workload. 

Maximum cooperation with the naturalization courts continued 
last year. Under the court consolidation program, active Federal 
and State courts exercising naturalization jurisdiction were reduced 
from 752 to 721, compared with 950 4 years ago. All courts have 
been urged to adopt the system sanctioned by the naturalization statute 
of having the naturalization examiners conduct the preliminary 
examinations on petitions. There are now only four naturalization 
courts in the United States which do not use the designated examiner 
system. In some instances these courts have appointed clerks of court 
as naturalization examiners. 


BORDER PATROL 


Tn line with the long-range enforcement objectives described under 
the “Detention and deportation” activity, noteworthy progress con- 
tinued last year in control of the borders by the border patrol. 
Apprehension of surreptitious entrants was reduced 34 percent. At 
the same time, there was a 10-percent. increase in aliens apprehended 
who violated the terms of their legal admission. This shows better 
enforcement control of visitors who violate their status. 

As a byproduct of immigration law duties, the border patrol last 
fiseal year apprehended 1,348 violators of other laws and seized con- 
traband valued in excess of $760,000, including $144,000 worth of 
narcotics. 

Tactical changes were required along the southern border last fiscal 
year. With improved operations making it more difficult for aliens 
to enter illegally without detection, more are seeking illegal entry 
through rugged back country, traveling on foot for miles, seeking 
work in isolated en and attempting to conceal their methods of 
entry and their whereabouts. Many miles of “drag trails” have been 
placed in use along the border, and one-man patrols have been insti- 
tuted to broaden the coverage with available manpower. Officers in 
jeeps patrol these drag trails day and night searching for tracks of 
aliens who may have penetrated the line watch. 

Tactical changes were also required in northern border operations. 
A westward population shift of European immigrants in Canada has 
built up pressure along our northwestern border. The opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway created new enforcement problems which 
required increased patrol activities in that area. To illustrate this, 
seven Chinese and two Greek crewmen deserted from two of the first 
foreign seagoing vessels to reach Duluth, Minn., which is situated over 
900 miles from the sea. Last November, near the close of the ship- 
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ing season, a German crewman jumped overboard in the St. Lawrence 

iver from an outbound vessel and swam ashore and a Chinese crew- 
man deserted from another outbound ship while it was waiting to 
transit the Eisenhower locks. Both of these aliens were appre- 
hended and returned to their vessels. During the 1959 shipping sea- 
son (May through November) there were 122 desertions in our 
Great, Lakes ports as compared with only 20 during the 1958 season. 

Crewmen desertions in Canada increased substantially last year and 
have given us cause for concern, as their subsequent attempts to 
enter the United States illegally have increased. Between May and 
November 1959, 190 crewmen, 129 of which were of Greek nationality, 
deserted at eastern Canadian ports. We do not know how many of 
these intended to enter the United States illegally, but on August 12, 
1959, Georgious Vandoros was smuggled into the United States and 
on November 20, 1959, Demetrios Zanicos and Isidoros Flamos were 
smuggled in. All three were Greek crewmen who had deserted in 
Montreal and were apprehended shortly after their illegal entry. In 
addition, the St. Lawrence River froze over in several places last 
winter because of the installation of dams. A number of aliens 
attempted to use these ice bridges to enter the United States illegally. 

Problems in the Seaway and Great Lakes areas will continue to 
increase with the predicted increase in foreign shipping. Northern 
border forces were strengthened last year by 20 positions, transferred 
from the southern border. However, it is indicated that more man- 
power will be required in this area to prevent the escape of deserting 
crewmen and the landing of stowaways at inland U.S. ports. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that the way I 
expect to get this increase in manpower is to decrease the number of 
border patrolmen on the southern border by two methods. One 
method is one-man patrols which have been instituted, and the second 
is to see if I cannot build some small sections of fence within the 
densely populated areas so we will not have to have—— 


CONSTRUCTION OF FENCE 


Mr. Roonry. You mean you want to go back into the fence 
business ? 


General Swine. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought we gave that up. We had miles and miles 
of fences, and they were supposed to be impractical. Now we are 
back in the fence business? 

General Swine. I think it is very practical in the areas where we 
would like to use it, and it is not expensive. It saves money in the 
long run. I think maybe it has not been stated very clearly how 
much fence we have on that border. There are 2,000 miles of border, 
and we have 19.3 miles of fence, Mr. Chairman. We built this fence, 
except for the cost of materials, without cost to the Government and on 
private property, from Brownsville to Chula Vista. Any place we 
want to put a fence in these populated areas, the landowners are only 
too happy to do it. But out sleie the border of Tijuana and Chula 


Vista, if you will bear with me for a moment to look at the situation 
there—— 


Mr. Roonry. What is this? 
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General Swine. That is a border patrolman there. That hill is 
west of the town of Chula Vista. To your right in the photograph 
you see how Tijuana has built right up to the border. ‘They have a 
road all along the fence as it now is. From that hill the fence ex- 
tends to the sea down back of it, so to speak, westward. As it gets 
into the dense part of the habitation in the background there, ex- 
tending to the foothills, there is one section of property there owned 
by a cloak and suit man up on Seventh Avenue in New York City 
who is not quite so patriotic as the other citizens down there, who 
give us leave to put a fence on their property for a dollar a year, 
ie wants a road built in to his place, and I think possibly a motel or 
something else along there, to give us the right to go in, and, of course, 
we cannot do it. 

The Lands Division tell me they have no way of condemning that 
land unless we get some kind of legislation. It being only one 
man 

Mr. Roonry. How much is in this budget for fences ? 

General Swine. There is nothing in the budget presently because 
we do not have the authority to get the land to put the fence on. 
Those pictures on the bottom go to the end of the fence and show 
the shacks on the border right south of us where these incorrigibles 
run across the border. It is right in the area where everyone is com- 
plaining about people bringing in marijuana, and juveniles are slip- 
ping across there. It is a very difficult piece of geography to handle. 





APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE REQUESTED 


I come to the committee with the suggestion that the language 
might be changed to allow the Lands Division of the Department of 
Justice to acquire the land by inserting in our general language the 
phrase 
acquisition of land as sites for enforcement fence and construction incident 
to such fence 
after the phrase 
operation, maintenance, remodeling, and repair of buildings and the purchase 
of equipment incident thereto 
in the general language. 

Mr. Rooney. Was this cleared with the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Swine. This matter has not been cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget, but every previous recommendation we have made to the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to fences, the location of which has 
been gone over by ‘their own inspectors, has been approved, and this 
area where we would like to build this particular fence has received 
the approval of the Budget inspectors after their survey of the south- 
ern border. 

Mr. Lovenran. Mr. Chairman, you recall a short time back the 
Bureau of the Budget approved some additional fence. As the General 
said, this is one of the areas which they approved and where we need 
the fence almost more than ever now. 

General Swine. There is one embarrassing situation which has 
arisen. ‘The local police and the State authorities are using forceful 
means to keep teenagers from going across the southern border down 
there and obtaining marijuana. We have no authority to stop any 
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American citizen from crossing the border at a port of entry, but it is 
our responsibility to stop people crossing illegally either way across the 
the border. The fence would certainly give us a great help in that 
respect. 

Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Roonry. Please. 


PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO CUBAN REVOLUTION 


General Swine. In the Florida and gulf coast areas the crewman 
control problem 3 is acute because of increased shipping and unsettled 
conditions in Cuba and the Caribbean area. Service lookout proce- 
dures have been tightened, intelligence operations expanded, and Serv- 
ice patrol stations activ: ited at. Galveston, Tex.; Baton Rouge, La.; 
Gulfport, Miss.; and Homestead, Fla. In addition, to be nearer the 
center of activities and to provide better operating efficiency, the sector 
headquarters was moved from Tampa to Miami, Fla. 

During the Cuban revolution, attempts were made with varying 
degrees of success to utilize Florida as a staging base for the movement 
of arms and aliens. Since the overthrow of the Batista government, 
this condition has continued and the smuggling of Cuban aliens has 
greatly increased. Border patrol forces in the Florida and gulf coastal 
areas were strengthened by the transfer of 10 positions from the 
Mexican border. Revolutionaries and smugglers continued to use 
Florida as a base for the smuggling of arms and aliens and for drop- 
ping revolutionary leaflets over ‘Cuba. Duri ing the latter part of Octo- 
ber 1959, the President requested this illicit traflie be stopped. Asa 
result 100 officers were detailed to Florida and control has been estab- 
lished. Although the condition is still serious we have been able to con- 
siderably reduce the number of officers detailed there by streamlining 
our operations through the use of additional aircraft to cover the 
200)-odd airfields in the State, most of which are unattended. 

The Cuban revolution has also created enforcement problems along 
the Mexican border. Many Cubans who fled to Mexico have moved 
to the border area in groups to attempt illegal entry. This has 
required the use of additional manpower to provide control in that 
area 

Last fiscal year the air intelligence program with control centers 
on the Mexican border, northern border, and in the gulf and Florida 
area, was coordinated and strengthened. Nine airplanes were seized 
during the first 6 months in Southeastern United States, three for 
smugglingarms. Forty-five other aircraft violations for illegal entry, 
smuggling of aliens, and smuggling of contraband were uncovered 
during the year. In joint operations with the Customs Service five 
boats were seized while smuggling arms out of the country in violation 
of the Ne sutrality Act. 


FALSE CLAIMS TO U.S. CITIZENSHIP 


‘alse claims to U.S. citizenship, supported by documents, con- 
tinues to be a serious enforcement problem. It increases in proportion 
to the hinderances to illegal entry. Last fiscal year 2.3 percent of the 
Mexican aliens apprehended made such false claims, compared with 
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.5 percent the year before. Implications of this problem were shown 
by an examination of all delayed birth records filed in Presidio C ounty, 
Tex., during a 4-year period. This revealed that prior to 1954, before 
effective control of the border was established, one out of ever y seven 
delayed birth registrations investigated was false. Since 1954 this 
ratio has increased to 1 in 4, and applications to create delayed birth 
registration increased 10 percent. The situation is further highlighted 
by a recent prosecution of a border area notary public who had been 
instrumental in the issuance of an estimated 10,000 false certificates. 
There is a chart in the justification showing how as a result of 1 false 
birth registration a total of 37 persons may falsely claim to have 
derived U.S. citizenship. Effective measures against this problem 
hinge upon rapid and positive identification through fingerprints, 
coupled with aid from the fraudulent document reference materials 
centered at E] Paso, Tex. 

Mr. Rooney. We are going to have to recess now until tomorrow 
morning, General. Our day has been thrown a bit out of kilter. 
We took more time with the Federal Bureau of Investigation than we 
had expected. We have been working until 3:30 each d: ay with a 
shorter lunch hour. It is now 10 minutes to 4, so we will stand in 
recess until 10 in the morning. 


Wepnespay, Ferruary 10, 1960. 
Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
General Swing, we shall now continue with your general statement, 
which had to be interrupted on Monday afternoon, last. I believe 
you were about to direct yourself to the subject of investigations. 


BORDER PATROL 


General Swine. That is correct, sir. I was finishing up with the 
border patrol, which has as its special project right now the handling 
of Cubans in Florida. I was about to pass out for the committee’s 
information, if it is interested, a breakdown of the Cubans who have 
come over since the late revolution. If there are any questions on that, 
T shall answer them. 


CUBANS SEEKING REFUGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these schedules at this point in the 
record. 

General Swinc. The breakdown is by occupations and by their age. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 
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Number and status of Cubans in the United States asking for political refuge 
(dates of entry all subsequent to Jan. 1, 1959) 
Adults: 





IIS OIE ANSE DS cc as deers onereecenenen tis tniep cab senior ana ieaeapeateesabaanacniaiaael 254 
Overstay or violation. of etates..2 2... ett be rebiues 727 
Diplomats—application for adjustment of status under sec. 13 of 
Pi COUT Ge ik iii ite teenie snaistubsbbinesdtesaces 9 
IN IRs DOO aa i saccactchtaee in tdeetid ben thibtintes’ ota apenas cine 146 
ea een ede nee allgs Rdiaaa se aiben ais 1, 136 
GEER: DRG DAROUG: OROIN g se xcs sigentr cep direthintemmnnnghb acetates 276 
a cr dabei ental ttle ies ae adenine 1, 412 
‘Children : 
I OI ih acertihins ing picinnato ip neaaipichante piaiaien celccintodnglalnipbnaigngdndatadaie lad 7 
aici iil cil eS cae lilac Lindos Sins catcadlncsiianltmnies, Sieben npeialedaneimameieiel 17 
eID INE ao anceriiniaaceikinnemmwiipttinis eon eudieropietainecataipiiiligiats iiaisiiaanaia 2 
SE ann 5 cP ccantai abated ani hahha euenaeiiaeRen ote gah cakes 26 
CI SI io. cceeuitiecsinieprensniiaieasabintias ana nitrile ~tecpesinatien hight ciieaacte baie Mahia 1, 438 


Cuban refugees by occupation 


| | | 
Principals Dependents} Totals 


Civilians or privately employed a a a ‘ 288 55 343 
Diplomats lala a aussi es a aiaaiedl : | 9 1 10 
Military—Commissioned officers... .._--- s cicisthatoaah 125 | 39 164 
PERRO ——-EERRIINGDG TINT. g  - oo ee cecitchaa ide ddlddbn ctbbbawo ddben 182 36 218 
Officials—Appointed and elected_. ee si lactoihiasill Eateeaetia 114 36 150 
dima eile 200 | 59 259 
Government e mployees- 2. ts te a ae 241 | 53 | 294 
j\— i‘ ivnthimplagelidiehts is 

TEIN 0 cirtituminincink ticghaainasr itiabenen pedinaliieieeedenba 1,159 | 279 4" 438 





IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN STRIKEBREAKERS 


Mr. Rooney. Since we have reverted to the subject of the border 
patrol, this might be an opportune time to bring up a matter concern- 
ing which I was in touch with you about 8 or 10 days ago. The 
problem is set forth in a letter addressed to me under date January 
29, 1960, from Mr. Arnold Mayer, legislative representative of the 
Ami gam: ated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America. 
It concerns a practice whereby Mexican strikebreakers are permitted 
to commute back and forth across the border daily under the legal 
fiction that they are bona fide immigrants to the United States. I 
shall insert the letter at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 
AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
AFFILIATED WitrH AFL-CIO, 
Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, M.C., 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROONEY: I would appreciate an appointment with you to 
discuss the Justice Department’s actions to permit the importation of strike- 
breakers from Mexico. Our union is eager to obtain your aid in stopping the 
practice whereby Mexican strikebreakers are permitted to commute back and 
forth across the border daily under the legal fiction that they are bona fide im- 
migrants to the United States. 

Employers along the Mexican border keep wages and working conditions at 
a pitiful state by the calculated importation of Mexicans under this legal fiction. 
These aliens are used as a cheap labor force in every type of industrial activity, 
such as meatpacking, building trades, etc., in the U.S. border area. 

The particular case our union is currently concerned with involves the strike- 
breaking of these aliens. Here is the background of that case: 

On September 25, 1958, our union won a National Labor Relations Board 
election at the Peyton Packing Co., a meatpacking plant in El Paso, Tex. We 
were certified as the legal bargaining agent and immediately attempted to 
negotiate a contract with management. Management not only dragged its heels 
and refused to bargain, but also began harassing union members in the plant. 
After a half year of this, on March 2, 1959, our union called a strike. 

The company immediately began recruiting strikebreakers in Juarez, Mexico, 
which is across the Rio Grande River from El Paso. Between 150 and 250 
Mexicans commute across the International Bridge daily, past the Immigration 
Service checkpoint, to the American side of the bridge. They enter a Peyton 
company bus, which takes them to the plant. This bus brings them back to 
the bridge in the evening and they cross into Mexico. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act provides that aliens cannot be 
brought into the country when they would adversely affect wages and working 
conditions in the United States. It offers a procedure whereby the Secretary 
of Labor investigates complaints of this type and, when the investigation in- 
dicates the necessity, he certifies to the Attorney General that domestic wages 
and working conditions are adversely affected by the entry of the aliens. 

At our union’s request, the Secretary launched an investigation in the Peyton 
Packing situation and he made the required certification of the adverse effect 
of the alien’s entry in October 1959. It was assumed that the Justice Depart- 
ment would stop the importation of strikebreakers. But neither the Justice 
Department nor its Immigration Service did so. They refused to accept new 
applications from the Mexicans who wanted to work at the Peyton Packing Co., 
but did nothing to prevent those who were already crossing the border daily 
from coming in. 

The refusal of the Justice Department and the Immigration Service is based 
on a legal fiction that these aliens who commute across the border daily are 
immigrants to the United States. They do give an El Paso address. However, 
the Immigration officials, past whose checkpoint these men and women walk 
every day, know that they come to the United States only to work. 

Our union has filed a petition in the U.S. district court here against this 
situation. In addition, we are well on our way toward winning unfair labor 
practice cases against Peyton management on its harassing of union members— 
an NLRB trial examiner has ruled in our favor and it is expected that the 
NLRB will approve his report shortly. 

Sut the problem remains that as long as this supply of cheap, strikebreaking 
labor is available, the union can have all the right and justice on its side, yet 
management can goon unhampered with its policy. 

Other unions, as well as our own, are concerned with this situation. For 
example, I have discussed the problem and the request of this letter with 
officers of the AFL-CIO Building Trades Department and they fully agree. 
Their local councils are often faced with similar problems. 

I would like to discuss this matter with you at your earliest convenience. 
Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 


(S) ARNOLD MAYER. 
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Mr. Rooney. You are familiar with this subject, are you, General 
Swing? 

General Swine. I am familiar with the general subject of com- 
muters. As to the specific allegations in the letter, I would crave 
your pleasure to enter in the record at a later time a specific answer 
to those allegations. I can speak to the matter of commuters, which 
is almost an official name for that type of immigrant. 

Mr. Rooney. We wish you would do so, since this union claims that 
at its request the Secretary of Labor launched an investigation into 
the Peyton Packing situation and he made a required certification 
of the adverse effect of the alien’s entry in October 1959. They say 
that it was assumed that the Justice Department would stop the 
importation of strikebreakers, but that neither the Justice Department 
nor its Immigration Service did so. 

The union does say that the Immigration Service and the Depart- 
ment of Justice refused to accept new applications from the Mexicans 
who wanted to work at the Peyton Packing Co., but did nothing to 
prevent those who were already crossing the border daily from 
coming in. 

I believe you call these commuters / 

General Swine. Yes. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMUTERS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the background of the authorization for 
commuters ¢ 

General Swine. The background of the authorization stems from 
a ruling by the then Acting Solicitor of the Department of Labor 
sometime in 1927. At that time the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service was a bureau in the Labor Department. For many years 
immigrants from Mexico worked in the United States and resided 
in Mexico, commuting daily to their work. Americans immigrated 
to Mexico likewise, lived in the United States and worked in Mexico. 
The same applied to northern workers. 

Since the ruling of 1927, successively the Department of Justice 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service have upheld the 
status of these individuals as resident immigrants, the matter of their 
place of residence having no bearing on their status. This position 
has been recognized by all three Governments—Mexico, the United 
States, and Canada. 

It is not within my authority presently to disturb that status. I 
believe the status is one which ultimately will be decided in the courts, 
and the union has filed such a suit. I suggest that the best thing 
to do is to wait for the outcome of the pending legal action to which 
the Department of Justice is replying. In the meantime, of course, 
I will, as I stated before, give you such facts as I have. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you ‘should agree that something should be 
done immediately in a case such as this, where the union has obeyed 
all the laws, rules, and procedures, to stop the supply of cheap str ike- 
breaking labor so as to break a strike of a union which is the legally 
authorized bargaining agent for the employees of the plant. 

General Swina. As I recall the figures, there were at one time 72— 
there are not any more than that—commuters, and several hundred 
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American citizens and aliens residing in the United States who form 
the working force in that plant. 


DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY COMMUTERS 


Mr. Roonry. What does one have to do to get one of these cards 
to travel back and forth across the border to work? 

General Swine. This individual is in possession of an immigrant’s 
visa in the first instance issued by the State Department. Having 
crossed and become a resident, an immigrant for permanent residence, 
he receives from the Department of Justice an alien registration card, 
{-151, which entitles him to move freely from this country to any 
country as long as he reenters within 1 year, If he does not reenter 
within 1 year, he must apply for a reentry permit. He has the same 
card that an alien resident here would have if he were going to Eng- 
land or some other place. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that card entitle him to be employed while here 
in the United States? 

General Swine. He must have that card. It distinguishes him from 
a visitor. 

NUMBER OF COMMUTERS 


Mr. Rooney. How many of these people are there on the Mexican 
border? 

General Swine. As you must realize, it is a figure which varies from 
day to day, but it may run between 10,000 and 11,000 on the Mexican 
border, and possibly several thousand on the northern. 

Mr. Rooney. How many would you say there are in the vicinity of 


El Paso? 

General Swine. I will have to get you that figure, Mr. Chairman. 
I was not prepared to answer this question, and I do not have the 
figures in my head. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a situation which evidently requires some sort 
of prompt action. It should be corrected. I wish you would insert 
at this point in the record a statement of your investigation concern- 
ing the specific instances and facts set forth in the letter addressed to 
me by Mr. Mayer. 


(The following was subsequently furnished :) 


S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Hon. JoHN J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Rooney: I am submitting the following report in accordance with 
your request. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
was certified by the National Labor Relations Board on September 25, 1958, as 
as the exclusive bargaining representative of the employees of the Peyton 
Packing Co. of El Paso, Tex. Upon the failure of the nnion and the company 
to reach an agreement, the union and the employees concerned began a strike 
against the company on or about March 2, 1959. The strike continues. On 
October 20, 1959, the Secretary of Labor, acting on a petition by the union de- 
termined and certified to the Attorney General, pursuant to the provisions of 
8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(14)(B) that “the admission of any aliens to the United 
States for employment at the Peyton Packing Co. of Fl Paso during the strike 
presently in progress will adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
workers in the United States similarly employed.” 
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My office promptly directed the FE] Paso office of this Service to take notice of 
the certification. The union however complains that it is being applied only 
to initial entrants and expressly excluding its application from aliens who 
commute daily to employment with the company from across the Mexican border. 
The union has brought suit in the U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia to compel this Service to apply the certification also to “commuters,” 
that is, aliens who having been granted a status of permanent residence in the 
United States, live on the other side of the border in Juarez and vicinity and 
return each morning to the U.S. side to pursue employment with the company. 
The merits of the case may not be reached in court as a motion has been filed to 
dismiss this case on jurisdictional grounds. However, as requested, I should 
like to inform you of the Service's position. 

The union, in effect, is challenging the Service’s interpretation and practice 
under the present and prior laws for more than 30 years on both Canadian and 
Mexican borders. The Service’s interpretation of the law is that commuters 
who have previously attained the status of lawful resident aliens may not be 
excluded by reason of the issuance of a certification by the Secretary of Labor. 

First, under 8 U.S.C. 1182(a) (14) (B) certain aliens are ineligible to receive 
visas and are inadmissible to the United States for the purpose of performing 
skilled or unskilled labor when the Secretary of Labor has made his certifica- 
tion. But it is specifically stated that “the exclusion of aliens under this para- 
graph shall apply only to the following classes: (i) those aliens described in the 
nonpreference categories of 1153(a) (4), (ii) those aliens described in 1101(a) 
(27) (C), (27) (D) or (27) (BE) of this title * * *.” 

The aliens whom the union would have us find inadmissible are not within any 
of the classes enumerated in the statute. They are aliens who have acquired 
the status of permanent residents in the United States and are commuting daily 
to the United States from across the Mexican border 

The arrangement whereby persons may commute from Mexico or Canada to 
employment across the border in the United States is reciprocal as there are 
likewise U.S. citizens, although in smaller numbers, who commute daily to 
employment in Mexico or Canada from across the border in the United States. 
How the alien commuters from Mexico and Canada should be regarded under 
the immigration laws, has had a long history. An alien entering the United 
States to engage in employment who continued to live in foreign contiguous 
territory was administratively regarded as an immigrant under the Immigration 
Act of 1924. The Supreme Court in Karnuth v. United States ex rel. Albro, 279 
U.S. 231, 242-244, sustained this position. Trenchantly, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
stated the Court’s position as follows: 

* * * we are not concerned with the ordinary definition of the word “immi- 
grant” as one who comes for permanent residence. The act makes its own 
definition, which is that the term “immigrant” means any alien departing from 
any place outside the United States destined for the United States. The term 
thus includes every alien coming to this country either to reside permanently or 
for temporary purposes, unless he can bring himself within one of the exceptions. 
[Emphasis supplied. } 

It then found that the only possible exception applicable was the “visitor for 
business” category and that a person coming to perform work for hire could not 
be regarded as a visitor for business. 

That Congress was not unaware of the established practice of this Service 
in its dealings with commuters can be readily seen from the fact that a refer- 
ence was made to that practice in the report of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary pursuant to Senate Resolution 137 (Rept. 1515, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) 
following an exhaustive survey and study of the immigration and naturalization 
systems of the United States. In that report the committee had the following 
to say (p. 535): 

“A resident alien’s border-crossing card is a document which may be issued 
to (1) a lawfully resident alien who wishes to visit Canada or Mexico for a 
period or periods of less than 6 months * * * and (2) an alien who has been 
edmitted for permanent residence but who resides in foreign contiguous terri- 
tory and is employed in the United States, the so-called commuter.” [Emphasis 
supplied. ] 

The legislative history of the Immigration and Nationality Act fails to dis- 
close any expression by the Congress of a dissatisfaction with this practice or 
of a direction or desire that it be terminated. Nor does the act itself contain 
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any express language which directs the discontinuance of the system which had 
so long existed with regard to the commuters. Hence, it becomes necessary to 
search the provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act to learn whether 
Congress has by indirection thrown up a barrier which it did not see fit to 
erect in haec verba. For that purpose we must revert briefly to basic issues, 

The present act provides in section 101(a) (15) (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (15) ), that 
an immigrant means every alien except an alien who is within the specifically 
described classes of nonimmigrants (S. Rept. 1137, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 4; 
H. Rept. 1363, 82d sess., p. 32). Except for modifications in language, class 
“(B)” of section 101(a)(15) (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(15)), supra, is substantially 
the same as section 3(2) of the 1924 act, and refers to a temporary visitor for 
business or pleasure. The Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in its report on 
the predecessor bill, said, “‘Under no circumstances are aliens admitted as tem- 
porary visitors for pleasure to be permitted to work” (ibid., p. 19). The House 
committee made a similar comment. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, however, adds a new class of nonimmi- 
grant, described in section 101(a)(15)(H) (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (15) (H)), supra, 
The committee reports relating to this section in effect restate the language of 
the act and made no explanatory comment. That language is sufficiently clear 
to sustain the conclusion that an alien who is coming to the United States to 
engage in or to continue in regular employment cannot be regarded as a nonimmi- 
grant under this new class for the obvious reason that he is not coming to the 
United States temporarily. Even if he were to be considered as coming tem- 
porarily because he actually remains in this country only a day at a time, he is 
certainly not performing temporary services of labor, because the work he does 
is not temporary but continuing in character. It is therefore clear that this 
new class of nonimmigrants cannot extend to cover the case of an alien of the 
commuter class. 

Since there is no exception which applies to the commuter which will bring 
him into any of the nonimmigrant classes, he must be regarded as an immigrant 
just as he was so regarded under the Immigration Act of 1924. 

An immigrant is one admitted for permanent residence. The term “lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence,” the act very precisely declares (8 U.S.C, 1101 
(a)(20)) means a status of having been lawfully accorded the privilege of re- 
siding permanently in the United States as an immigrant, such status not having 
changed. That status is one in which a privilege has been accorded. An alien 
who has been lawfully admitted to the United States as an immigrant can, all 
other things being equal, exercise the privilege of remaining uninterruptedly 
in the United States. But there is nothing in the statute which requires that 
he do so. Once accorded the status, he may, if he desires, commute. He is as 
free to seek and accept employment as if he were to sleep on this side of the 
international boundary. 

In the past, commuters upon admission were issued resident alien’s border 
crossing identification cards, were permitted to continue to reside abroad, and 
were treated as returning resident aliens at each entry. Under the present 
terms of 8 CFR 211.1 an alien registration receipt card is now employed as the 
border crossing identification card. Hence, a commuter is entitled to readmis- 
sion under section 211(b) (8 U.S.C. 1181(b)), as a returning resident while he 
maintains this status and complies with conditions controliing the use of the 
ecards (8 CFR 211.1). 

Thus, it is seen that the practice of considering commuters as returning 
resident aliens has been a standard operating practice judicially approved for 
more than 30 years, both prior to and since the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(1952). Furthermore, it is noted that this practice has not been disturbed by 
the act of 1952 but rather it has impliedly received congressional approval, since 
the legislative history reveals a discussion without dissent. There is neither 
direct nor indirect language in the statute which would warrant modification 
of the practice. Commuters must therefore continue to be recognized as return- 
ing resident aliens. Accordingly, 8 U.S.C, 1182(a)(14)(B) is, in our opinion, 
not applicable to commuters and the Service is correct in not applying the certi- 
fication of the Secretary of Labor to them. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Swine, Commissioner. 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed with your statement. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


General Swine. The investigations program made significant 
achievements last year by completing 56,619 investigations and locat- 
ing 17,747 deportable aliens through search operations, and placing 
11,989 under deportation proc eedings. On July 1, 1959, there were 
10,654 investigations pending and by June 30, 1960, we anticipate 
there will be 6,700 pending. 

As required by legislation passed on September 11, 1957, investiga- 
tions were conducted in 1,409 cases of alien children for adoption in 
the United States. Because of priority accorded this program, these 
were all accomplished prior to the expiration date of the law on 
June 30, 1959. Public Law 86-253, approved on September 9, 1959, 
which in effect is an extension of the prior law, makes investigations 
necessary now also in cases of orphans adopted abroad. We estimate 
there will be 2,600 during 1960. 

Last year, as now, the strongest emphasis is being placed on search 
investigations. These are examinations conducted at locations where 
experience or information indicates illegal aliens. By this means, 
last year 17,747 deportable aliens were located, compared to 14,390 
the preceding year. This was achieved by placing 35 percent of the 
investigators on that type of work. 

I might interpolate here that, in my opinion and that of the top- 
men in my organization, this is the way properly to get aliens out 
before equity ensues. It is a tough job for the investigator. I and my 
staff consider it the highest priority for an investigator to get out in 
the highways and byways, the honky-tonks and what-not, around the 
big cities, and find out where these illegal rings are working. 

With additional manpower on this work, more complete coverage 
of large areas, transportation and industrial facilities was possible. 
These early apprehensions served as strong deterrents to others and 
also precluded acquisition of equities with the passage of time without 
detection. 

ALIEN CREWMEN 


The alien crewman continues to be a problem. During 1959, 13,627 
deportable crewmen were located. ‘To combat illegal entries at sea- 
ports, mobile investigative teams were strengthened on the east and 
west coasts. These investigators, organized as striking forces for 
early detection of deserters and stowaw ays, were moved along coastal 
shipping areas where need existed to augment permanent staffs. New 
York and San Francisco were designated as control points for smug- 
gling and stowaway activities for each coast. Information and intel- 
ligenc e regarding crewmen and shipping are controlled and sent to 
pare Service offices. This permits detection of potential desertions 
efore arrival, In deportation proc eedings against crewmen, exam- 
ining officers representing the Service are vigorously opposing and 
defeati ing claims for discretionary relief. 

In a recent case, two crewmen, one the ship’s carpenter and the 
other the boatswain’s mate on the Norwegian ship, Fern River, face 
criminal prosecution in Boston for attempting to smuggle nine Italian 
nationals into the United States. The vessel left Marseilles on De- 
cember 3 and arrived at Boston on December 15, The smugglers 
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were unable to land the stowaways at Boston. They were discovered 
on December 17 shortly before the vessel docked at Norfolk. They 
claimed they had received no assistance from any crewmember in 
boarding the vessel or during the voyage. However, Service investi- 
gation in Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, and New York, completed by the 
time the vessel arrived at New York on December 22, established that 
the ship’s carpenter was one of the smugglers on board the ship. 
When questioned and confronted with evidence, both he and the other 
smuggler confessed. The crewmen and the stowaways, 8 of whom 
are being prosecuted, will be deported after they have served their 
sentences. As a result of information furnished the carabinieri by 
our officers in Italy, five persons there have been arrested and will be 
prosecuted. 


FRAUDULENT DOCUMENTS AND SHAM MARRIAGES 


A further problem has been of aliens who seek to or enter the 
United States through the use of fraudulent documents such as birth, 
baptismal certificates, alien registration receipt cards, and other forms 
of identification. Sham marriages to American citizens to evade 
quota restrictions are used to gain entry. As a result of investiga- 
tion conducted by the San Diego office, 19 persons were indicted on 
September 18, 1959, for fraudulent representations and misuse of 
visas. They face trial early this year. The aliens involved are 
Portuguese fishermen sailing on tuna vessels out of San Diego who 
divorced their Portuguese wives at Tijuana, Mexico, went through 
marriage ceremonies with American citizens who were paid fees 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,800, and after gaining entry as husbands of 
citizens obtained speedy divorces. In New York, similar investiga- 
tion uncovered a ring resulting in the indictment of four principals, 
who, for fees averaging $1,000, arranged spurious marriages between 
citizens of the British West Indies and U.S. citizens to gain entry. 
Thirty-nine such marriages have been exposed by the Service. The 
investigation has resulted in 8 indictments charging 12 defendants 
with 99 counts. Three of the defendants have pleaded guilty and 
await sentencing. The remaining nine are awaiting trial. Our Phila- 
delphia office discovered similar frauds involving Greek crewmen and 
American women. Here, 6 indictments were returned involving 17 
persons, 14 of whom have been convicted to date. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these deserting seamen would you say 
have entered into marriages and have not been deported ? 

General Swtne. I do not have the figure. We pick up, particularly 
from the Mediterranean bases, some of them, who have in their hands 
certificates from the parish priests that they are single and eligible to 
be married. It probably will not do us any harm if they succeed in 
marrying and later become adjusted, but they take the place of some- 
body who has been waiting for years on the regular quota list to 
come over here. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those cases would you say you have had 
in the past year? 

General Swinc. I would not want to hazard a guess. I can give 
you the number of crewmen of all types who have been apprehended 
and deported. 

Mr. Roonry. All right. Please furnish it. 
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Deportable crewmen found and expelled July 1958-January 1960 





Fiscal year | July-Decem-| January 1960 


1959 ber 1959 

Total deportable crewmen found (willful and nonwillful)_-_.--- 13, 627 12, 121 1,327 
Willful violators- --- 2, 120 1, 521 297 
D-1 crewmen 7 1, 875 ' 1, 283 ne 246 

D-2 crewmen 245 238 51 
Nonwillful violators 11, 507 10, 600 1, 030 
Total crewmen deported and required to depart 13, 396 12, 497 1,101 
Alien crewmen deported ; 1, 871 97 30 
Alien crewmen required to depart 11, 525 1 11, 800 1, 071 


Preliminary. 


General Swine. Investigation conducted abroad by officers of this 
Service stationed at Naples, Italy, resulted in evidence that fraudulent 
American military identification cards were being purchased in Italy 
to gain entry. After investigation, one Arturo Colucci, who had 
previously been deported from the United States on a narcotics charge, 
was taken into custody April 3, 1959, at the Canadian border. He 
succeeded in entering Canada but in attempting entry into the United 
States he enlisted the aid of smugglers and was caught and sentenced 
to imprisonment on June 15, 1959. 

Another case is from our Italian office, in Naples, of an informant 
who came over as a stowaway on an Italian ship and had to pay 
400,000 lire, which is about $850. Through his efforts we succeeded 
in involving several members of the crew of the ship, and also had the 
Italian Government officials make some arrests in Italy and put the 
whole ring in jail there in Italy. 


CHINESE CONFESSION PROGRAM 


The Chinese confession program was continued throughout the year. 

Mr. Rooney. Who gave it that name? 

General Swine. I guess the name grew from the fact that we had 
so much difficulty in establishing the fraudulent status of numerous 
Chinese under names not their own that we started a program in 1956, 
publicizing the fact that Chinese who were here fraudulently could 
come in and tell us about the circumstances of their arrival in the 
United States and their family history, if were possible under 
the recent amendments to the basic law, a number of which have 
been passed in the last few years, we would assist them in adjusting 
their status. We have been successful in several thousand cases and. 
through these confessions have been able to accomplish what is 
much more important to future operations—close several thousand so- 
called “slots” through which other fraudulent Chinese could seek 
entry. Of course, every time you attempt such a program some indi- 
viduals attempt to take unwarranted advantage of it. A Chinese 

‘rewman who jumps off a ship on Tuesday and comes in Thursday 
abd confesses is not going to be adjusted. That is the feeling that 
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some lawyers try to engender in all the Chinese cases. We have to 
contest some of those cases rather vigorously when they get a lawyer 
to take up their case and claim we “have doublecrossed the ( ‘hinese 
because we told them we would try to adjust if we possibly could. 

The Chinese confession program was continued throughout the 
year. This program, which was instituted in 1956 to eliminate Chi- 
nese frauds, is designed to induce Chinese here unlawfully to come 
forward and disclose their true identities and status in this country. 
Those who come forward are assisted, if at all possible under the 
law, in adjusting their positions here. This cuts off at the roots 
“naper” family trees and precludes the future fraudulent entry of 
fictitious U.S. citizens. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST RACKETEERS 


Again, the Service directed with all emphasis available its pro- 
gram to denaturalize and deport persons of the criminal, racketeer 
and subversive group. A landmark was achieved against rackets 
when several years of Service investigation culminated in the revoca- 
tion of citizenship of Frank Costello by the U.S. district court on 
February 20, 1959. This case is presently on appeal to the circuit 
court. The denaturalization has paved the way for deportation. A 
number of racketeers were deported during the year. Among them 
were Frank Cammarata, one of the principals in the infamous Detroit 
Purple Gang, Charles P. Bommarito, a Detroit narcotics figure, and 
Gaetano Gagliano, New Orleans and New York criminal with a nar- 
cotics background. The U.S. Supreme Court upheld the cancellation 
of citizenship of Paul Delucia, notorious racketeer in the Midwest 
from the days of the Capone gang. Deportation proceedings were 
instituted against him and he was ordered deported. He is now con- 
testing judically the validity of the deportation proceedings. Delucia 
is serving time in a U.S. penitentiary for income tax violations. 

As to the meeting at Apalachin on November 14, 1957, of the 66 
persons present at the meeting, only 1 remains under Service investi- 
gation. Vito Genovese had his citizenship t taken away. Another, 
Sam Monachino, renounced his American citizenship in Canada be- 
cause of Service investigations pressure. A cancellation suit was 
filed against Dominic D’Agostino, in Buffalo, N.Y., on June 5, 1959. 
Russell Bufalino, under order of deportation, has instituted court pro- 
ceedings for review of his deportation case. The U.S. district court at 
Philadelphia decided in favor of the Government on April 8, 1959, 
and Bufalino has appealed. Bufalino was convicted in U.S. district 
court at New York on December 18, 1959 for conspiracy to obstruct 
justice. Simone Scozzari was ordered deported by a special inquiry 
officer and this has been upheld by the Board of Immigration Appeals. 
He, too, was convicted in New York for conspiracy. 

Deportation proceedings were instituted on December 1, 1959, 
against Anthony Pino, convicted for participation in the Brinks rob- 
bery at Boston. 

A suit to cancel the naturalization of Hugo Rossi, a New York City 


narcotics figure who recently served a sentence of 5 years in Atlanta 


for narcotics violations, was filed in the southern district of New York 
on November 25, 1959. The basis of the suit was that Rossi concealed 
an Italian criminal record at the time of his naturalization. 





| 
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PROCEEDINGS AGAINST SUBVERSIVES 


Illustrative of the activity against subversives is the case of Man- 
fred Max Miklowait, a member of the Communist Party of West 
Germany. On November 26, 1958, an anonymous complaint was re- 
ceived indic: ating that an unnamed recent immigrant was a West 
German Communist. As a result of investigation, Miklowait was 
located and after examination by the Service finally admitted being 
a Communist. He was given a deportation hearing on January 5, 
1959, was ordered deported, and was expelled 3 days later. 

Joseph Chandler, once educational chairman of the Communist 
Party at Washington, D.C., was ordered deported and his appeal is 
now pending before the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

Tight controls along the Mexican border resulted in the exclusion 
of 25 subversive aliens. In addition, 375 were suffic iently identified 
to prevent their entry in the future. Of the criminal, immoral, and 
narcotic class, 1,078 were similarly identified. On the Canadian 
border, 65 with records of criminal, immoral, and narcotics activities 
were denied admission, and 979 were identified for the prevention of 
future entry. 

DEPORTATION OF CANADIAN CRIMINAL 


Canadian criminal, Herbert Bulleyment, was arrested by Service 
officers in California on January 6. He has been convicted here and 
in Canada for armed robbery, theft, sale of narcotics, and fraud. He 
has been deported five times. He was ordered deported on January 
25, 1960. On the same day in U.S. district court, Los Angeles, he 
was prosecuted for returning to the United States after deportation 
without permission of the Attorney General. Upon his plea of 
guilty he was sentenced to 1 year in prison, suspended for 2 years 
provided he leave the United States. Upon his deportation to Canada 
on February 2, 1960, he was turned over to Vancouver police, who 
will prosecute him for forgery. 

As to adjacent territory, Investigations operations apprehended 51 
Cuban aliens with records of criminal, immoral, and narcotics activi- 
ties and deported them to Cuba. In addition, information was gath- 
ered concerning 2,536 persons of this class who are potential applic ants 
for visas to the United States and such information has been furnished 
to appropriate State Department authorities at Havana for their use. 


RECORDS 


Improvements in this activity last fiscal year included: 

Installation of mechanical index equipment in the larger files 
control offices in the field; 

Arrangements to reproduce the lookout book every two months 
with priority supplements biweekly, thus keeping the document 
current and readily workable by immigrant inspectors; 
Arrangements to furnish local FBI offices with periodic lists 

of new files of all aliens admitted or those adjusting status to 
that of immigrant who have since January 1, 1950, lived in China 
or who have, within a period of 2 years prior to date of admission 
to the United States as immigrants or to adjustment of status, 
lived in the U.S.S.R., Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, or Rumania. 
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A total of 2,948,694 aliens reported their addresses in January 1959— 
a greater number than in any other year. The largest number Yeport- 
ing was from New York—562,468. California came next with 528,275, 
then Texas with 241,661. 

Improvement objectives for the next fiscal year include: 

(1) Inventory all “A” files stored in the Federal records centers 
by the central office for the purpose of bringing an index card into 
the general index for each of these files. The flexoline index can 
then be eliminated as a separate index. 

(2) Screen for destruction under existing authorities: 5,305,000 
old series files created by field offices and bring into the central 
office general index an index card for each file not subject to 
disposal. 

I should like to say that these two projects will help the Service from 
committing some very inexcusable mistakes. Probably one of the 
worst was with respect to Mr. Guterma, the man who is now under in- 
dictment and will be tried for this operations with the F. L. Jacobs 
Co. That man, some years prior to his last entry into the United 
States came into Hawaii illegally. He was ordered deported. He 
escaped. Maybe this had better be taken off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this any bearing on the case? 
tried for that, is he? 

General Swine. No, he is not being tried for it. When it came to 
his naturalization, there was an “A” file on him. We endeavor to 
search all the old records where these people come “9 But if there 
is not a tickler there someplace, we miss it. I think it was possible 
and quite probable if we had searched our files asamp we could have 
stopped that man’s naturalization in the first place. I feel guilty 
that we at least did not make the attempt to do it. From time to 
time, instances of that kind have come up. I only mention Guterma 
because it is fresh in my mind as an 1 
efficient as we should be, I would say. 

(3) Obtain an install mechanical index equipment in the cen- 
tral office for the general index. 

(4) Install open-shelf filing in nine field offices where filing 
space is becoming critical. 


He is not being 


nstance where we were not as 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The current cost of general administration is 6 percent of the total 
cost of the entire Service. 

Continued and strengthened last fiscal year were procedures of 
reports control, forms control, work simplific ation, communications 
control, incentive awards, and accounting techniques and statistical 
coverage of new legislation and program changes. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


A continuing objective is the building of an officer staff expertly 
trained and experienced in several operating programs. Last fiscal 


year 50 trainee officers graduated from the Border Patrol Academy 


after 13 weeks spent on Spanish, law, fingerprinting, intelligence and 
enforcement methods. The Border Patrol Academy 


also was used 
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for technical and refresher courses of 1 week each for 142 supervisory 
immigrant inspectors, 2 weeks each for 35 supervisory investigators, 
and 1 week each for 70 patrol officers specializing 1 in antismuggling 
work. Spanish refresher courses of 3 weeks each were given 44 
patrol officers and one 3-day session was used for the br iefing and 
training of 23 officers serving intermittently as instructors at the cen- 
tral office training school. In the advanced officers training school 
established in the central office in January 1955, 196 career officers 
attended 6-week courses to increase knowledge and competence, 
sharpen capacity for independent judgment, and ‘qualify for positions 
of greater responsibility. In addition to training, force assignments 
are pointed toward development of versatility of individual officers 
and maximum flexibility throughout the force. Junior and senior 
officer selection boards annually review the training and experience 
of employees and set up registers of those qualified for promotion. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Under the authority of the act of June 26, 1930, as amended, con- 
tracts were awarded late in the fiscal year 1958 for the construction 
of new border station facilities at Pinecreek, Minn.; Turner, Mont., 
and Andrade, Calif., in cooperation with the Bureau of Customs. 
The new facilities were opened for business on the following dates: 

Pinecreek, Minn.: October 13, 1958; 
Andrade, Calif.: February 2, 1959; 
Turner, Mont.: April 21, 1959. 

Funds were appropriated to General Services Administration in 
the fiscal year 1957 for the construction of new border stations at 
Brownsville and Eagle Pass, Tex.; Rooseveltown, N.Y., and Mada- 
waska, Maine, and for the expansion of facilities at San Ysidro, 
Calif. Coordination with the General Services Administration has 
been on a continuing basis. The status of the projects is as follows: 

Madawaska, Maine: Construction contract awarded May 22 


1959; 
Eagle Pass, Tex.: Construction contract awarded May 21, 
1959; 


San Ysidro, Calif.: Construction contract awarded July 8, 
1959; 
Brownsville, Tex.: Construction contract awarded October 27, 
1959 ; 
Rooseveltown, N.Y.: Award of construction contract is await- 
ing final arrangements for site. 

Funds were appropriated to the General Services Administration in 
the fiscal year 1958 for a new border station at Dunseith, N. Dak. It is 
expected that a construction contract will be awarded in March 1960. 
The same authorization also provided for a new border patrol head- 
quarters at Grand Forks, N. Dak. It is expected that a construction 
contract will be awarded in April 1960. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of the Budget, the State Depart- 
ment, and the various inspectional agencies, plans were made to open 
a port of entry at Cordova Island, “El Paso, Tex., on July 4, 1959. 
This included the preparation of drawings and specifications and 
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solicitation of bids. ‘This project was completed and the new cross- 
ing point was opened August 27, 1959. 

Delineations and preliminary plans were prepared for the pro- 
posed Immigration and Naturalization Service Training School. 
Negotiations were continued with the General Services Administra- 
tion with respect to relocating the New York district office. On 
December 21, 1959, the office moved to a new building at 20 West 
Broadway. Action was approved to acquire better quarters for the 
Los Angeles, Calif., district office. It was moved to a new building 
in mid-December 1959. Action was approved to acquire better quar- 
ters for the San Juan district office. The move was effected May 22, 
1959. 

Contracts are to be awarded this fiscal year for construction of 
new border patrol stations at Falfurrias, Hebbronville, Comstock and 
Sierra Blanca, Tex.; Port Huron, Mich. ; ; Grand Marais, Minn.; and 
Jackman, Maine. Current plans also contemplate the prov ision this 
fiscal year of permanent type detention buildings to replace the “vic- 
tory hut” detainee housing at McAllen, Tex. 

For consideration in future budget planning, new or enlarged 
inspection facilities are required at : 32 locations where action can be 
taken jointly by the Immigration and Naturalization Service and i 
Customs Service under authority of the act of June 26, 1930, 
amended. The 1961 budget provides for 15 of these. At nine Lois 
tions there are requirements outside the scope of this act. Such 
requirements have been submitted to the General Services Adminis- 
tration with request that they be covered in the budget planning of 
that agency. 

As to border patrol facilities, there are 16 locations where new 
construction is needed (in addition to projects programed for the 
current fiscal year). At seven of these locations the scope of the work 
falls under authority of the act of June 26, 1930, as amended. Re- 
quirements at the remaining nine locations have been submitted to 
the General Services Administration with request that they be covered 
in the budget planning of that agency. 

Replacement of temporary type construction erected many years 
ago for detention purposes at El] Centro, Calif., has been deferred 
to help absorb the appropriation reduction. It remains for future 
budgetary consideration. 

An Immigration and Naturalization Service Training School i 
needed, and “the Service olans to continue recommendations for con- 
struction of a single facility adequate for the Border Patrol School, 
the Advanced Officers Training School, and periodic refresher courses. 

Also, corrective action is needed at Guam. Service employees there 
are presently assigned living quarters in quonset huts which are in 
poor condition and otherwise highly unsatisfactory. Housing is 
extremely scarce at this location. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF 1961 BUDGET 


The appropriation for the current fiscal year is__--~-~- $55, 500, 000 
Transferred to General Services Administration _-__-~-- — 65, 000 
Appropriation adjusted-_.....-.-----_---_---- 55, 435, 000 
Adjustments are necessary to restate on an annual basis 
the programs 1 poor by Congress for the current 
year and provide a constructive basis for comparison 
with like programs proposed for the ensuing fiscal 
year. There are deducted items of so-called nonrecur- 
ring nature. There has been added the Government 
liability for the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program under Public Law 86-382. These items are 
detailed and explained on pages 21, 22, and 23 of the 
justifications. The result 1s a downward adjustment 
id ncehdtsikaakectbanh a nannies beaaideaaiaapapermmrgiineraegiansens —1, 079, 600 
This makes a constructive appropriation base for 
100t of... eee 54, 355, 400 
CHANGES FROM THE CONSTRUCTIVE BASE 
1. Scheduled replacement of 245 sedans, 5 buses, 112 
trucks, and 5 airplanes. 45 additional jeeps (p. 122 
I ea 1, 003, 200 
2. Repairs and alterations of Service-owned stations 
(p. 73 to 78 of the justifications) ---_------------ 63, 000 
3. Radio system renewal (p. 126 to 128 of the justifi- 
ERI, sens sa ncdinceet aie eathint tells Hida Deion ctl 212, 800 
4. Within grade salary advancements (mandatory) 
(p. 194, 197, and 198 of the justifications) _______- 369, 300 


5. Additional inspection force and related costs (includ- 
ing inspection overtime) (p. 45 to 51 of the justifi- 
ND ie rk ahs) stack ph bipilath Dh hk ha TU ble lade Aas 591, 700 
. Upgrading officer groups (p. 98 and 99, 161 and 162 
er Ge SONI onic ce nsisakniianeltdlaual 236, 400 
7. File screening and disposal (p. 173 to 175 of the jus- 
tifications) 


sueneusethaat RIBS cal Ons ted ica 207, 200 
8. Inventory and index case files (p. 176 of the justifi- 

URI D fie een nnd, 4 ce i SL See 240, 500 
9. Mechanical index equipment (p. 177 of the justifica- 

I Da dachh iach deine titan dasa hdcal Theo bes 420, 000 
10. Open-shelf filing equipment (pp. 177 and 178 of the 

UMNO Dict sik tdi wd win psd aha ndemetind ia cncd 38, 600 
11. Electronic warning devices (p. 126 of the justifica- 

BOND sik dcnades his batisuss deal oe in lide 6, 000 
12. Deportation of aliens (pp. 72 and 73 of the 

SIN isinencraminncenond dab eea lish it 175, 900 
13. Firearm replacements (p. 129 of the justifications) - 90, 000 
14. Construction of border inspection stations (joint 

project with customs) (pp. 52 to 58)_--___-_-__- 450, 000 


Increase over constructive base__.____.._-____- 4, 104, 600 


I TE TI or eceseiiss micsnititsmniiterrninirninaniaaias 58, 460, 000 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. How many additional positions are requested in this 
budget ? 

Mr. Louveuran. Fifty-nine. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. Loucuran. Fifty-nine additional permanent positions, Mr. 
Chairman, are requested in the budget, and 120 temporary positions, 
and 3 man-years of what we term “when actually employed as an 
inspector.” 

Mr. Roonry. How many full-time positions are to be added to the 
payroll ? 

Mr. Lovenran. Fifty-nine full-time positions, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not 232? 

Mr. Loucuran. No, sir. The 232, sir, would be man-years of 
employment. 

Mr. Roonry. You say 59? 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, what are the grades? 

Mr. Lovenran. They would be at grad 42 grade 9’s for the 
immigrant inspectors, 2 grade 10’s, 2 grade 11’s, and 1 grade 12. 

We would have seven grade 5 port receptionists and six grade 4 
clerks. 





RECLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, I note that you have in this budget $236,400 for 
reclassification. 

What is that for ? 

Mr. Loucuran. That item is the reclassification of investigator 
positions as a result of the Civil Service Commission indicating under 
new standards that a certain number of our investigator positions 
meet the specifications for grade 11. 

We now have them cl: ssified at grade 9. Also the attorneys stand- 
ards of the Commission have been ‘ch: iunged so that our naturalization 
examiners—some in grade 9 and some in grade 11—are eligible for a 
one-grade promotion. 

Mr. Roonry. To how many positions does this $236,400 apply ? 

Mr. Lovcuran. That applies to 312 positions, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 26-99 of these justifications, why do you pro- 
pose to r aise those now getting $7,030 a year to $8,541 ¢ ; 

Mr. Loucuran. This is part of the reclassification of the natural- 
ization examiner positions which I just mentioned as the result of the 
Civil Service Commission changing its standards. 

Mr. Rooney. And, they would get an increase of what? Would 
it be $1,200 a year or $1,300 a year ? 

Mr. Loueuran. Yes; that iscorrect : $1,311, some of them. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, you would increase those grade 11's getting 
$8,008 to $8,341; is that correct ? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition, if one is on the payroll at the present 
time for either, $7,030 or $8,008, both would go to $8,341 ? 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lovuauran. Yes, sir. That is quite regular, Mr. Chairman, 
under the steps in each grade. 
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FILE SCREENING AND DISPOSAL 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item of $207,200 for file screening 
and disposal 4 

What are the details of that ? 

Mr. Lovueuran. The file screening and disposal involves this: 
First, we have an item of 5 million files in the records centers around 
the country. These are old files relating to investigations, reentry 
permits, applications for various types of authorizations, and certain 
visas and certificates. 

These are files that have been in existence in field offices for many 
years. When we set up our new file system we are not sure 
" Mr. Roonry. Do you have a chart schedule or some detail with 
reference to this ? 

Mr. Lovenran. I have a chart on page 175—26-175—which shows 
our proposal in detail for this file screening project, and for the 
inventory and index case files I have a chart on the lower portion of 
page 176, sir. 








JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert pages 26.4 
through 26.198 of the justifications, and included will be the page to 
which you have just referred. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base 











Program Obligations Net cost 
adjustments | incurred for | adjustments 
| (obligations) | costs of in base 
j | other years 
01 Personal services.................... ital a elastase wa! kD eee ee ee —$147, 000 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
' 
03 Transportation of things.__....__- paaiclasidariaemnai ; —40, 000 in os —40, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ____- sai : ; ce on — $259 | —259 
a RO a +-474, 800 —333 +474, 467 
I ITE TINT I ne ll is dedgieeenens elise } —3, 800 —493 | —4, 293 
nt i tok Ne oc emeabebabaideeeel. ie —4,402 | —1,025, 802 
™ Lend end stractures..................... sk Sees oR —342, 200 +-193, 121 | —149, 079 
Rs tere ee ee a _| 1,079, 600 +187, 634 | —891, 966 
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Summary of permanent force by principal groups 


Field: 
Immigrant inspectors... ...cnsecccecoccecca 
fo fC” a eee | 
Special inquiry officers. ........_-- 
Attorneys-__-__- ee fede aie 
TI ps tarchent incase 
Naturalization examiners. 
ns dnctinlinnulihdanetathadnceses 
Deportation and parole officers___......_._- 
Officers in charge, supervisory, and admin- 

istrative officers............_- . 
a oe ee de 
Detention officers_ -._. 
Custodial 


Total permanent, field 
Central Office 





Grand total 


Actual 
1959 


— 
— 
re 
oe 





Estimate 
1960 


_— 


tw 


34 
156 
781 


326 | 


sy 
la“ 


219 
111 


5, 487 


408 


5, 895 


,170 | 
, 468 | 
36 | 








Estimate Increase (+) 
1961 or 
decrease (—) 
1,214 +44 
Bails cotinine 
WT sicecmcaios 
By Beenins cone es 
TP Tisdriate cstoncanianenaa 
We icu dct dualiocnn 
OE Silla hated tae 
SOMERS OSS 
328 +2 
2, 185 +13 
a 
ERS Bikcnceusdates 
6, 546 +59 
I Uviicncrcssintatimmenie 
a _ | —$ $$ _____ 
6, 954 +59 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
Functions and objectives 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Immigration and Nationality Act and related 
statutes. It is called upon to furnish services of many kinds and in great volume, 
principally to people of foreign birth. Functionally, the work of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service is divided into seven principal activities. These 
activities and the chief objectives of each are as follows: 


Activity Chief objective 
1. Inspection for admission 1. To inspect persons applying for admission or 
into the United States reentry into the United States, facilitate 


the entry of those lawfully admissible, 
and exclude those found inadmissible. 

2. Detention and deportation_. 2. To seek out, take into custody, and expel 

aliens unlawfully in the United States. 
rslengsgsg hnkatasl 3. To encourage, assist and facilitate the natu- 
ralization of applicants who meet the statu- 
tory requirements; and to prevent the 
naturalization of persons not qualified for 
citizenship. 

i, ORGS, DONO. oo omc cmwientas 4. To prevent the illegal entry of persons into 
the United States and to apprehend any 
aliens who are successful in accomplishing 
illegal entry. 

5. Investigating aliens’ status__ 5. To investigate violations of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act in support of deporta- 
tion or denaturalization proceedings. 


3. Naturalization 


6. Immigration and naturaliza- 

AU I i acting tats 6. Receive, record, file, and produce as needed 
documents of entry, departure, and na- 
turalization of aliens; maintain a registra- 
tion record of all aliens who are in or who 
enter the United States. 

7. General administration__._._. 7. The performance of services to facilitate and 
support operational activities. 
New legislation 

Every year brings new laws or changes in laws relating to the responsibilities 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Pertinent legislation enacted 
since January 1, 1959, and significant pending bills are outlined as follows: 

The act of August 4, 1959 (Public Law 86-129), amends sections 353 and 354 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, which specify the exemptions from 
the provisions of the act relating to the loss of U.S. citizenship by naturalized 
citizens. Parents of U.S. citizens residing abroad for reasons specified in the 
law are added to those exempted from the 3- and 5-year rule concerning auto- 
matic loss of citizenship by a naturalized citizen who establishes residence 
abroad. Honorably discharged veterans who served during the Korean conflict 
are added to those exempted from automatic loss of citizenship pursuant to the 
5-year rule. The 25-year residence requirement for exemption from the 5-year 
rule has been reduced to 15 years. 

The act of August 4, 1959 (Public Law 86-132), authorizes El Paso County, 
Tex., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at 
or near the city of El Paso, Texas. Implementation of this act will require 
that the Service staff an additional crossing point at or near the city of El Paso. 

The act of September 21, 1959 (Public Law 86-313), extends and revives the 
act of December 16, 1940 (54 Stat. 1222), authorizing the State of Michigan to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Saint Marys River in or 
near Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., to a point in Ontario, Canada. 

The act of September 21, 1959 (Public Law 86-338), authorizes the San 
Benito International Bridge Co. of San Benito, Tex., to construct and operate 
a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Los Indios, Tex. 

The act of September 21, 1959 (Public Law 86-343), authorizes the Starr- 
Camargo Bridge Co. of Texas to construct and operate a bridge across the Rio 
Grande at or near the Rio Grande City, Tex. 

The act of September 9, 1959 (Public Law 86-253), extends until June 30, 
1961, the discretionary authority of the Attorney General to waive affliction 
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with tuberculosis as a ground for exclusion of specified close relatives of U.S 
citizens, lawfully resident aliens, and a new class, viz, relatives of aliens who 
have been issued an immigrant visa. In addition, the act extends until June 
30, 1960, authority for issuance of special nonquota immigrant visas to certain 
orphans who have been or will be adopted by U.S. citizens. A significant 
change in procedure is made. The applying parents must file a petition with 
the Attorney General to bring the orphan to the United States and they must 
establish to the Attorney General’s satisfaction that they will care for the 
orphan, that if not yet adopted they will adopt him and comply with the 
preadoption requirements of the State of the orphan’s proposed residence; the 
Attorney General may approve the petition after he determines that the con- 
tents of the petition are true and that the petitioners are persons of good 
moral character. 

The act of September 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363), reclassifies the assign- 
ment to the preference categories in the quota under section 203(a) of specified 
relatives of U.S. citizens or lawfully resident aliens. Unmarried sons or daugh- 
ters over 21 years of age of U.S. citizens are moved from the fourth preference 
to the second preference. Unmarried sons and daughters over 21 years of age 
of lawfully resident aliens would be placed in the third preference category. 
Accompanying spouses and minor children of an approved fourth preference 
beneficiary are included by this act in the same preference category, and the 
maximum utilization of immigrant visas available for fourth preference aliens 
is raised from 25 percent to 50 percent. The act grants nonquota immigrant 
status to aliens registered under the second, third, or fourth preferences under 
a priority date earlier than December 31, 1953, on the basis of a petition ap- 
proved by the Attorney General prior to January 1, 1959. The same benefit is 
granted to the spouse and children of such alien. Aliens adopted by U.S. cit- 
izens or lawfully resident aliens (other than children defined in section 101(b) 
(1) (B) of the Immigration and Nationality Act) are excluded from eligibility 
for nonquota or preference status under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Procedural changes are made in section 205, relating to visa petition procedure, 
to conform with the changes made in the substantive law. The act also permits 
the entry in a nonquota status of members of the immediate families of persons 
admitted to the United States under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 
if the visa petition by such person on behalf of such family members under the 
second and third preferences in the basic law was approved by the Attorney 
General prior to January 1, 1959. 


Organization 


As heretofore reported there was completed last fiscal year a realinement 
of the organization structure to provide for two broad areas of responsibility ; 
i.e., operations and management. One change in regional boundaries was ef- 
fected by transferring jurisdiction over the State of Arkansas from the south- 
west region to the southeast region. On the pages immediately following are 
(a) a chart showing the current organization of the Service, and (b) an outline 
map showing the four regional offices, their areas of jurisdiction and geographic 
relations to the districts. 


Broad comparison 


The total estimate for the fiscal year 1961 is $58,460,000 as compared with 
the total appropriation (adjusted) for the fiscal year 1960 of $55,435,000,’ a net 
increase of $3,025,000. Major subdivisions of the net increase are (1) strength- 
ening the inspection force to meet new workloads $591,700; (2) mandatory 
within grade salary advancements and upgrading (including work-day adjust- 
ment) $458,700; (3) records improvement projects $447,700; (4) replacement 
and renewal of mobile equipment and fixed stations (including 1960 patrol 
stations) $391,000; (5) deportation of aliens $175,900; (6) joint program with 
Customs for construction of border inspection stations $450,000, and (7) con- 
tribution for health benefits of employees (Public Law 86-382) $510,000. 

The obligation adjustments applied to the 1960 appropriation in order to 
arrive at the base for 1961 are listed by topics and by activities on the state- 
ment entitled “Detail of adjustments in base.” As shown on the “Summary 
analysis of estimate” the adjustments amount to a net reduction of $1,079,600. 
Applying this to the 1960 appropriation (adjusted) provides a base of $54,355,- 
400 for purposes of comparison with the 1961 estimate. This results in a 
comparative increase of $4,104,600 for the fiscal year 1961. 


1 Excludes $65,000 transferred to General Services Administration for maintenance and 
operation of the Detroit station. 
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The comparative increase is subdivided into $1,535,200 for personal services 
and $2,569,400 for other objects, as shown by the table entitled “Consolidated 
comparison of program costs by objects.’ Items authorized to be credited to 
the appropriation account are estimated at $1,337,900 for the fiscal year 1960 
and $1,333,800 for the fiscal year 1961, as detailed by object and by source on 
the table entitled “Statement of reimbursements.” 

Total collections of fees, fines, forfeitures, and other items for deposit to 
the general fund amounted to $4,016,117 last fiscal year. Such funds are not 
available for obligation by the Service. 


Topical tabulation of increases over base 


The individual increases over the base are listed and explained in detail in 
the justifications for the respective activities involved. For comprehensive 
consideration there follows a topical tabulation of the items of increase, the 
amount of each, and a brief statement of the purpose. 





Item Amount | Purpose (in brief) 





———_—— 





Motor vehicles and aircraft.............. $1, 003,200 | Annual replacements required to maintain fleets 
in suitable condition to meet law enforeement 
needs; includes 45 additional jeeps to maintain 
coverage with decreased manpower on southern 
border. 

Annual maintenance and changes required for 
safe operation and prevention of deterioration. 

Radio system renewal. -.........-------- 212,800 | Scheduled replacement of equipment worn out 

through ordinary wear and tear and minimum 

improvements to meet operational needs. 

Within-grade salary advancements | 369,300 | Provides funds to meet 72 percent of costs of 
(mandatory). mandatory automatic promotions and other 

increases required by law; 28 percent must be 

| absorbed. 

Additional inspection force and related 691, 700 | To staff new crossing point in El Paso, Tex., and 
costs (including inspection overtime). |} provide strengthening required at established 

ports to meet expansion of air facilities and in- 
crease in border traffic; supply seasonal and 
| | part-time employment to inspect peak volumes 
of border traffic, and meet expanded duty 
requirements resulting from an average increase 


Station repairs and alterations...- ~~. -.-- 63, 000 


| 


| . . . 
| | of 6 percent per year in volume of arrivals 
| requiring inspection. 
Upgrading officer groups.............-- 236, 400 | Give effect to new standards published by the 


Civil Service Commission affecting positions of 
naturalization examiners and investigators. 

File screening and disposal... .- a 207, 200 | Comply with section 290 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, strengthen case file system 
and permit disposal of 18,000 cubic feet of 
records. 

Inventory and index case files. ........-- 240,500 | Expand master index to cover case files now 
traceable only by microfilm of flexoline record; 
increase effectiveness of index searches. 


Mechanical index equipment_.......--- 420,000 | Improved utilization of manpower and better and 
more productive use of central index. 
Open shelf filing equipment. _.......-..- 38,600 | Solve space problems at 9 locations through 
| 20 percent reduction in area needed for files. 
Electronic warning devices. jacaeraietienahetil 6,000 | To aid border patrol enforcement at selected 
| strategic border locations 
Deportation of aliens_...........-- 175,900 | Provide funds for 900 additional deportations 


projected on basis of current upward trend and 
effect of expanded investigative search activity. 
igeubiais sda 90,000 | Replace 1,000 worn and outdated revolvers 
carried by patrol inspectors. 
Constructing border inspection stations 450,000 | Joint program with Customs for constructing 15 
border inspection stations or adjunct facilities 
where present arrangements are grossly inade- 
quate. 


Firearms replacement 


a ae sill Ueda 4, 104, 600 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Confidential fund limitation 


A change in language is required to increase the confidential fund limitation 
from $35,000 to $50,000. The ‘authorization of $35,000 became effective with 
the fiscal year 1952. It has been of inestimable value in support of operations 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act (passed June 27, 1952). Success- 
ful operations under sections 212, 235(c), and 239 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act have required expenditures for information of a confidential 
nature. These sections relate to (1) aliens excluded from admission to the 
United States, (2) aliens excludable for reasons which, if disclosed, would be 
prejudicial to the public interest, safety or security and (3) civil aircraft 
entering the United States. 

A broadened requirement for utilization of the confidential fund authoriza- 
tion has developed with operations under Public Law 85-316, approved Septem- 
ber 11, 1957. In carrying out new responsibilities in oversea areas pursuant 
to sections 5 and 7 of that act (discretionary waivers of inadmissibility), 
along with other responsibilities involving actions which must be predicated 
upon information from sources abroad, Service officers are now assigned at 
Athens, Frankfurt, Vienna, Naples, Rome, Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
The effectiveness of these officers can be increased by a limited amount of 
additional flexibility with respect to payments for information and evidence 
from sources which should not be disclosed through the usual accounting 
documents naming the informant or giving data which might disclose the 
identity of the informant. 


Passenger motor vehicles 
A change in language is required to make the 1961 appropriation available for 
the replacement of 250 passenger motor vehicles. These replacements consist of 


245 automobiles and 5 buses. The complete justification appears in that part of 
the justifications dealing with multiactivity items. 


Aircraft 


A change in language is required to make the 1961 appropriation available for 
the replacement of five airplanes. Age tables and other data in support of this 
item appear in that part of the justifications dealing with border patrol 
increases, 
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ANALYSIS OF APPROPRIATION BASE 


The tabulation immediately above, entitled “Detail of adjustments in base,” 
summarizes, by items and by activities, the reductions applied in obligations to 
arrive at the appropriation base for 19614. Comments as to numbered items on 
that tabulation follow. 

Items 1 through 8 fall within the so-called “nonrecurring” category. These 
items are listed as reductions in order to arrive at a zero base before taking up 
requirements for like items in the fiscal year 1961. This eliminates from the 
base all funds for construction, annual repairs to immigration stations, replace- 
ment of passenger vehicles, trucks, and aircraft, and renewal of the border 
patrol radio system. 

Item 9 reflects the downward adjustment on account of 261 compensable 
days in the fiscal year 1961 compared with 262 in the fiscal year 1960. 

Item 10 (Contribution for health benefits of employees) results from Publie 
Law 86-382, approved September 28, 1959, entitled “The Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959.” Section 7(a) requires that the Government con- 
tribute 50 percent of the cost (up to specified maximum) plus an amount for 
administrative costs and reserves as specified in section 8(b). The specified 
maximums are $1.75 biweekly for an employee enrolled for self, $4.25 biweekly 
for an employee enrolled for self and family, and $2.50 biweekly for a female 
employee enrolled for self and family including a nondependent husband. In 
accordance with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-3, the estimate is based upon 
minimum amounts authorized by law, including a 4 percent add-on for admin- 
istrative expenses and a contingency reserve, making the comparable units 
$1.30, $3.12, and $1.82, respectively. Employment records show that one-sixth 
of the employees of the Immigration and Naturalization Service are single. The 
estimate has been prepared on this basis, assuming 3.5 percent nonparticipation 
which is consistent with experience under the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act. 
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Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base inspection 


| Program Cost financed Net cost 

adjustments from obli- adjustments 

(obligations) gations of in base 
other years 


01 Personal services........-- Sl a ee eee —$37, 900 oer eee —$37, 900 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


03 Transportation of things --- : | eee, —2, 400 
06 «Printing and reproduction sehetatidadmtinonsbeiilcaatd ait ie Rake | —$6 —6 
am. Other comirectual serwices. .. ..~.<00- 55 sence cceanen~ nee} +133, 200 —13 +133, 187 
I acca tice aliedal 5 
09 Equipment_.- Dekaiennastripmaecs eae teapeslns tee iiekanditeirareecmere ae 
10 Land and structures. LS jae sbeebs decent aiiomacad 


—34, 100 | —93 —34, 193 
eres, —2, 644 —2 644 





Dg es eee eee | +58, 800 —2, 822 | +55, 978 


FORCE AND WORKLOAD 


Inspection for admission into the United States 











Actual Estimate 
1958 | 1959 1960 1961 

sk: | 

Positions 
Supervisory - Loe, a ee vo eee 78 | 89 | 89 91 
eae Gee 7 te 1, 124 | 1, 097 1, 126 1,170 
Clerical. ..... pn minh wadtnidecudbnabl: due 380 | 416 428 441 
Detention officers. .......-.----------------| 4 12 12 12 
Custodial. .-__- Ree ae canes a 5 | 3 2 2 
SN isis isocyanate conten cio cen cin a 39 | 37 | 36 | 36 
- - |— — a 
Total permanent positions. _-......--.-- a 1, 630 | 1, 654 1, 693 | 1, 752 
————— _| $$$ | —_—____. 
Average permanent employees__--_....... 1, 574 | 1, 588 1, 591 | 1, 635 
Average number of all employees-__-_---- 1, 607 | 1, 630 1, 663 | 1,710 
Workload: | —_ S$ $$ | _—_ -| —_—_—_—— 
Entries over land boundaries...............| 144,298,007 | 149, 63: 154, 637,000 | 160, 137, 000 
es traci aehsasindiori beads 78,982,718 | 84, 88, 794, 000 | 93, 794, 000 
RO nei ctinnactnec einen Se 65, 315, 289 | 65, £ 65, 843, 000 | 66, 343, 000 
Aliens admitted—with documentation. ____| 1, 101, 029 | Ls 1, 300, 000 | 1, 350, 000 
Citizens arrived_- iassiatnpaenchsish ant... % 2, 000, 000 | 2, 100, 000 
Citizens dep: arted_ : aie 1, 483, 915 | i, 2, 100, 000 | 2, 100, 000 
Aliens denied entry on prim: ary inspection. 157, 720 147, 000 | 147, 000 
Special inquiry hearings_- eva 1, 683 1, 300 | 1, 400 
Alien crewmen examined (arrived) _.....__- 1, 673, 475 1, 692 1, 750, 000 1, 800, 000 
Vessels boarded (arrived). ___..-- oud nen ia 67, 095 70, 000 | 74, 000 
Aircraft examined (arrived). .............-- 160, 737 | 179, 000 | 198, 000 
Craft boarded on departure_._.-- oe 6, 595 | 5, 600 | 5, 900 
Stowaways found on arriving vessels ; 296 320 | 320 
Visa petitions. ___- ree 72, 633 | 73, 000 | 75, 000 
Extensions of temporary stay_ : eos 128, 083 | 150, 000 | 162, 000 
Applications, waiver of excludability—____- 889 | 2, 500 2, 800 
Change of nonimmigrant status_ -- 6, O11 | 8, 000 9, 000 

Change from nonimmigrant to immigrant 

status__ iss 7, 363 13, 316 14, 000 | 14, 600 
Petitions to import nonimmigrant_.-.____--| 8, 527 | 8, O54 8, 400 9, 000 
Creation of record of admission...........-- 3, 934 5, 033 6, 000 | 7, 000 





1. Inspection for admission into the United States 


Appropriation base $14, 085, 000 
NI a seis icine sckan Sy ag 
Increase in the budget estim: ite over the appropri: ition base______- 1, 177, 000 


Obligations under this activity include salaries and other expenses for the 
inspection of all persons seeking to enter the United States. Persons arriving 
or destined to arrive are inspected for the purpose of determining whether 
they are citizens or aliens and, if they are determined to be aliens, whether 
they are admissible under the immigration laws. Persons arriving by means 
of aircraft, vessel, rail, bus, and private vehicles, as well as afoot, are inspected 
at the border ports, seaports, or airports designated by the Service. Where 
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practicable and permissible inspections are performed abroad prior to the tray- 
eler’s departure for the United States. In some instances inspection of ship 
passengers is performed en route. Categorically, those persons seeking to 
enter are either citizens (or nationals) of the United States or aliens such as 
immigrants (quota or nonquota), visitors, -students, transits, returning resj- 
dents, officials of foreign Governments and members of their families, suites, ete. 
The inspection activity includes: 

(1) Examining the carriers’ passenger and crew manifests, all types of docu- 
ments, such as visas, reentry permits, border crossing cards, and other travel 
documents; interrogation of persons applying for admission to the United 
States ; 

(2) Checking arrivals against a “lookout” system in which are recorded 
the names and available information concerning aliens known or believed to be 
excludable from the United States on security or other grounds; 

(3) Holding inquiry hearings to determine admissibility ; 

(4) All work in connection with admission; parole into the United States; 
extension of stay; change of status; preparation and issuance of immigration 
documents to and verifying the departure of visitors, students and transits 
petitions and permission to reapply ; 

(5) Exercise of discretionary authority to waive grounds of inadmissibility 
per sections 211 and 212 of the Immigration and Nationality Act; sections 5 
6, and 7 of the act of September 11, 1957. 


; Visa 


Previous year performance 


International travel.—This item constitutes the principal workload center of 
the inspection activity. It has been rising steadily since the close of World 
WarlIl. Last fiscal year brought another 4 percent increase in total international 
travel to the United States, exceeding all previous records. Of particular work- 
load s gnificance was an increase of 20 percent in the volume of passenger arrivals 
by sea and air. Entries over land boundaries increased by 3.7 percent. The 
following comparative figures show the continued upward trend on the two prin- 
cipal items of international travel: 


Passenger arrivals by 
ea and air (excluding 


Entries over crewmen, military 

Fiscal year land bound- personnel, cruise 

ries travelers, and traffi 

from insular po 
sessions 

1954... .- a bes pis hediicadbiras 7 hc 114, 456, 153 1, 612, 767 
ne E, . eo aes ae i ieee ea 119, 763, 360 1, 839, 156 
1956 ete ie : Rite : 129, 656, 312 2, 071, 130 
_ fe entindnwesad ee Be Doi 137, 590, 261 2, 338, 768 
1958 _ _- Dhl Iie cinineciiiabie " somalia = 144, 298, 007 2, 427, 540 
PE lhimewnnacn stinks iacnncebcimenl tanita wi 149, 632, 404 2, 865, 567 


Immigrant inspectors last fiscal year inspected 167,772 arriving aircraft com- 
pared with 160,737 the year before. While the number of arriving vessels, 64,293, 
changed little from the prior year, the number of alien crewmen examined on 
arrival increased to 1,692,893. Entry on primary inspection was denied in the 
“ases of 146,043 aliens and hearings by special inquiry officers were conducted 
in 1,210 cases to determine whether arriving aliens should be allowed to enter 
or should be excluded and deported. 
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The total volume of aliens admitted with documents resumed a substantial 
upward trend last fiscal year, increasing about 17 percent over the year before, 
The trend of admission of documented aliens is shown as follows: 


Jai ctrtrententnentpeingmmnisiitint $$$ - ee 


Aliens admitted 
Fiscal year 


Immigrant Nonimmigrant Total 
| | | 
Se sali aii tarteiniedc’ ill aa 170, 434 | 485,714 | 656, 148 
1954 » . 208, 177 566, 613 774, 790 
aes ‘ . bodedes was 237, 790 620, 946 858, 736 
1956 ba ; $buib 666 Rb be se dienideenl $21, 625 686, 259 1, 007, 884 
ate wn - . seciiaiiinia eae due Ciel | 326, 866 758, 859 1, 085, 725 
1958 | 253, 265 847, 764 1, 101, 029 
ML sidtssceskls 56s Josue G3 hdd AIS ads d bs ..| 260, 686 1, 024, 945 1, 285, 631 








Authorizations.—This term refers to action upon the various types of appli- 
cations relating to admission and status. Examples are visa petitions, petitions 
to import temporary workers, and applications for border crossing cards, crew- 
man’s landing permits, reentry permits, adjustment of status, extensions of 
temporary stay, duplicate alien laborers’ cards, duplicate alien registration cards, 
permission to reapply, change of nonimmigrant status, school approvals, student 
employment, waiver of inadmissibility or excludability, etc. There were signifi- 
eant increases last fiscal year in the items of change from nonimmigrant to 
immigrant status, extensions of stay, and creation of record of admission as 
follows: 


1958 1959 
te ; 
Change from nonimmigrant to immigrant status___- paaiepesnaiin ; } 7, 363 13, 316 
Extensions of stay a ; : : 128, 083 143, 432 
Creation of record of admission nay om 3, 934 | 5, 033 


Importation of agricultural workers.—Importation of Mexican agricultural 
workers under the act of July 12, 1951, as amended, increased 7 percent last 
fiscal year. Admissions totaled 447,535, compared with 418,885 the year before. 
The majority of these workers were in possession of laminated cards issued by 
the Service to competent tested farm laborers whose freedom from any sub- 
versive or criminal background has been thoroughly investigated and established. 

Other agricultural workers are imported under section 101(a) (15) (H) (ii) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act upon the filing of a petition supported 
by a certification by the U.S. Employment Service that like labor unemployed 
is not available in the United States. Importations the last 2 fiscal years were 
as follows: 


1958 | 1959 


From Canada_..__-- ‘ ab 5 f 7,381 | 
From British West Indies 


Sétuifewnewsen 6, 892 


ible re eee aa , cidinaaengi os 7,085 | 8,770 
From French West Indies__.....--- : een aie 95 | 56 
Japanese haastestadnevh wees NS one secespeas 65 607 

Total . Koala ila ake eae ee ea ia iiaceatels 14, 626 16, 325 
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Inspection of Hungarian refugees.—As to the 31,915 Hungarians paroled into 
the United States under the refugee program started in December 1956, Public 
Law 85-559 of July 25, 1958 provided that after 2 years’ presence in the United 
States they be inspected by the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
examined for admission for permanent residence. The bulk of the refugees be 
came eligible for inspection in December 1958, and January and February 1959, 
By the close of the fiscal year 1959 the Service had examined and granted 
permanent status to 24,425 of the parolees. In 126 cases, the individuals failed 
on examination to establish admissibility and were reparoled pending further 
study of their cases. The remaining examinations are being accomplished cur- 
rently upon attainment of 2 years’ residence by the individuals concerned. 

Performance of functions abroad.—Direct performance of functions at loca- 
tions abroad was extended last fiscal year with assignment of officers at Athens, 
Frankfurt, Vienna, Naples, Rome, Tokyo, and Hong Kong. Also broadened duty 
assignments were placed upon officers stationed in Cuba, Bermuda, Mexico, and 
Canada. The Department of State has concurred in plans for the assignment 
of an officer at Manila to be responsible for functions originating in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Australia, and New Zealand, and to be the technical adviser for 
the offices at Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

The responsible officers of recognized capability acting under delegated an- 
thority at the locations mentioned above are continuing to improve the efficiency 
and dispatch with which the Service can accomplish its mission when actions 
must be predicated upon information from sources abroad. These actions in- 
clude, (1) exercising discretionary authority to waive the criminal, immoral, or 
fraud grounds of exclusion from the United States in respect to immigrants 
coming to close relatives in this country; (2) approving certain visa petitions; 
(3) procurement of travel documents for the entry of deportable aliens; (4) 
participating in the Mexican agricultural workers program; (5) screening of 
alien agricultural workers recruited in Japan, the Philippine Islands, or Spain; 
and (6) obtaining documents or information needed for exclusion cases, de- 
portation cases, certificate issuance or revocation, revocation of naturalization, 
and illegal entries. 

The Department of State recently authorized consular officers to make recom- 
mendations in certain 212(d) (3) and 212(d) (4) waiver cases directly to Service 
officers abroad. While this authorization will result in an increase in the work- 
load of Service officers abroad, the processing of the cases will be expedited, the 
necessity of their referral to Washington with resultant delay having been 
eliminated. This has been made possible by the assignment of Service officers 
abroad having the authority to approve and concur in the consular officers 
recommendations. 

Crewmen landing cards.—Over 100,000 cards were issued last fiscal year to 
alien crewmen under the project to expedite and increase the effectiveness of 
crew inspections and to improve control over those falling into illegal status after 
landing. The card is laminated, bears positive identification of the crewman, 
and is issued only after thorough inspection, fingerprinting, and security 
clearances. 

Effects of other 1958 legislation.—Pursuant to Public Law 85-531 of July 18, 
1958, the Service last fiscal year canceled 237 departure bonds posted on behalf of 
refugees who entered the United States as nonimmigrants between May 6, 1945, 
and July 1, 1953, and whose status was adjusted to that of aliens lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence. There were 112 refunds accomplished, total- 
ing $60,174, in instances where bonds had been forfeited in such cases. 

Public Law 85-616 of August 8, 1958, enlarged eligibility requirements for 
creation of a record of lawful entry for permanent residence by moving the date 
before which entry must have occurred from July 1, 1924, to June 28, 1940. 
As a result the volume of these cases increased to 5,033 last fiscal year, compared 
with 3,934 the year before. The volume will continue to increase during the 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

Public Law 85-700 of August 21, 1958, eliminated the 1-year U.S. residence 
requirement for persons seeking adjustment on the basis of nonquota status 
arising from marriage to a U.S. citizen, and extended eligibility for adjustment 
of status under section 245 of the Immigration and Nationality Act to natives 
of Western Hemisphere countries, with the exception of contiguous territory and 
adjacent islands. These changes, which were in effect only part of the fiscal 
year, resulted in 85 percent increase in this item of work—13,316 cases last year 
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compared with 7,363 cases the prior year. The volume will continue to increase 
over the next 2 fiscal years. 

By the close of last fiscal year there had been admitted to the United States 
1,187 immigrant aliens pursuant to Public Law 85-892 of September a 1958, a 
special act designed to relieve the distress of certain Portuguese victims of 
earthquakes in the Azores, as well as certain displaced Netherlanders from 
Indonesia. 

Seasonal employment (w.a.e.) of inspectors.—Started in 1957, the employment 
of temporary immigrant inspectors to handle increased traffic in the summer 
or during other brief periods of peak traffic continues to be a highly successful 
program. It makes use, on a when actually employed basis, of retired immigra- 
tion officers, schoolteachers, and other capable individuals available for inter- 
mittent employment as needed. This has proved to be a practical solution to the 
problem of staffing for seasonal traffic fluctuations. A total of 63 temporary 
inspectors were so utilized during the summer of 1958 and approximately 100 
were available for varying assignments during the summer of 1959. 

Preinspection.—Preinspection abroad expedites international travel. At the 
beginning of last fiscal year it was performed at Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
Bermuda, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Honolulu in the case of air passengers and 
at Victoria, British Columbia in the case of steampship passengers. On January 
5, 1959, preinspection was extended to air traffic departing Vancouver, British 
Columbia, for this country. On August 1, 1959, preinspection was established 
at Nassau. The Service has consistently favored completion of inspection and 
a prior determination of admissibility prior to the arrival of an applicant at 
a port of entry. 

En route inspection.—En route inspection which has the same advantages and 
accomplishes the same results as predeparture inspection is caried out on steam- 
ship lines operating between Yokohama and Honolulu; the Fiji Islands and 
Honolulu; Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.; Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, and San Francisco, Calif.; and on some railroad lines operating between 
Canada and the United States. 

Port receptionists.—The use of port receptionists at major international air- 
ports is an excellent means of expediting inspection of international air travelers. 
The practice was started by this Service during the fiscal year 1957 and has 
been continued with increasing success. It is of interest to note that the 
Government of France recently started using port receptionists in connection 
with inspection of arrivals from other countries. 

Revenue.—Federal revenue is derived from fines, penalties, and forfeitures 
in connection with items such as (a) bringing nonimmigrants to the United 
States without visas, (b) failure to manifest or improper manifesting of arriving 
and departing citizens, (c) bringing crew members without individuals visas or 
without a visaed crew list, and (d) failure of aliens to appear at appointed 
time and place for deportation or other action. Last year this revenue amounted 
to $284,389. Fees for applications, permits, and other actions relating to admis- 
sion to the United States or eligibility to remain amount to $2,720,000 annually. 
All such funds are covered into the general fund of the Treasury and are not 
available for obligation. 

Erchange visitors.—After discussions with the Department of State, the 
agency primarily responsible for the administration of the exchange program 
under the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, a solution was reached to a problem of concern both to the Service 
and the Department of State, viz; exchange visitors who were remaining in the 
United States for unduly prolonged periods, thereby defeating the primary pur- 
pose of the act. Joint standards were published April 24, 1959, setting time limits 
sufficient to attain educational objectives without losing sight of the exchange 
feature of the act. The limitations are being applied by the Service in consider- 
ing applications for extension of stay submitted by exchange visitors. 

Training.—During April and May 1959 one-week training sessions were con- 
ducted for supervisory immigrant inspectors. A total of 142 officers received the 
training which emphasized supervisory problems, policy considerations and im- 
provement of management skills. 


Program outlook 


Inspection volume.—The average increase of approximately 6 percent per year 
in the volume of international traffic continues. There are strong reasons for 
the rate of increase to be still greater during the fiscal year 1961. International 
travel by jet aircraft will be greatly expanded. The St. Lawrence Seaway will 
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be bringing oceangoing ships to improved lake port facilities. New roads and 
road improvements now on the drawing boards under stimulus of the Federal 
Highways Act will be adding to the volume of border crossing traffic. The trend 
in the volume of arrivals requiring inspection, established by the last 5 years and 
projected for 1960 and 1961, is shown as follows: 


Arrived and inspected 


{In millions] 


peceivateammanichese A SSE ~ ea ew 
| 


Fiscal year Aliens Citizens Total 

— _ a — -|— —|— —|-—— 
1954____. ee ole S kceatbogunetie s nol 60. 6 59. 2 | 119.8 
1055..... ; = Se ee Sedan Cine aieaaneeie 64.5 61.0 | 125. 5 
en ctih teens b wry Siinhntehibebenanhannahhete wai 72.4 64. 2 | 136.6 
1957 Dia ae cent ne é ~ pies ‘ i 78.0 66.7 | 144.7 
1958.____ sa a a ee wae 82. 6 68.9 | 151.5 
1959 : ae oe -oode ok 87.9 69.0 | 156.9 
1960 (estimated) bce , wiki . ae 92.9 69.5 162, 4 
1961 (estimated) _......- ud debutecda ha spilimatieaitaataivadi nena 98. 3 70.2 168. 5 





Specific factors pointing to continued increase in international travel and 
problems to be dealt with in that area are listed as follows: 


JET AIR SERVICE 


Trans-Atlantic jet plane passenger service started last fiscal year by Pan 
American with 110-passenger ships and by BOAC with their Comets. An in- 
crease in the tempo of jet travel is inevitable with new and larger planes being 
delivered to the airlines. Summer 1960 will be the transition period when jet 
planes will have replaced most of the piston types. Fiscal 1961 should see most, 
if not all, of the oversea carrier flying 120- to 200-passenger-capacity planes 
nonstop from all the principal debarkation airports in Europe. 

New airport facilities (preinspection) are under construction at Montreal 
and planned for Toronto. These installations have been designed for jet traffic 
and are among the most advanced to date. 

Pan American Airlines has applied for a certificate to operate jet flights be- 
tween Baltimore and European countries. The approval of Pittsburgh as an 
airport for jet aircraft will increase charter and diversion flights to that area. 


AIRPORTS 


Applications pending with the Civil Aeronautics Board may bring regularly 
scheduled flights from Canada to the International Airport at Minot, N. Dak., 
presently used only for private planes. 

At Miami, Fla., the second largest airport of entry in the United States, a new 
terminal building was opened February 12, 1959. 

A new airport terminal will be completed this fiscal year at the New Orleans 
International Airport. 

The new Dulles International Airport for Washington is scheduled for com- 
pletion during fiscal year 1961. It is expected to develop regularly scheduled 
flights between the United States and foreign countries. 

Expanded facilities for the International Airports at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
evisco, and Honolulu are expected to be in use during the fiscal year 1961. Based 
on expansion announcements by the air carriers using these airports, it is 
estimated that the volume of inspection work there will increase by over 
100 percent. 

LAND PORTS 


Highways and secondary roads in all States along the Canadian border are 
being improved. New bridges, some replacing ferryboat crossings, are being 
erected at the ports of Baudette and Pigeon River in Minnesota and at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. These improved roads and new bridges will expedite auto 
mobile travel and will increase the number of persons who will cross and recross 
the border. The Canadian Provinces along the border now have a program in 
operation to improve their highways and to erect bridges which will facilitate 
the flow of traffic destined to U.S. ports of entry along the border. 
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Highgate Springs and Derby Line, Vt., are to be border crossing points on new 
superhighways. It now appears unlikely that these new highways will be com- 
pleted by the closing of fiscal year 1961. 

Traffic on the Alcan Highway entering the State of Alaska from Canada is up 
33 percent over last year. Road improvements and activity stemming from 
the statehood of Alaska are certain to continue a rapid growth in this volume 
of traffic. 

Construction of surfaced roads connecting with transcontinental highways in 
Canada and the United States is expected to double traffic at Rooseville, Mont., 
in the winter, and triple it during the Glacier Park season. Extension of port 
hours must be considered. 

A new defense road south from the border at Pembina, N. Dak., will be com- 
pleted this fiscal year. The crossing is 500 yards west of the present inspection 
station. Extension of staffing will be required. 

New roads are scheduled for completion in 1961 on both sides of the border at 
Pigeon River, Minn. Additional commercial travel through Pigeon River will 
result. 

A new four-lane defense highway leading from the border at Sweetgrass, 
Mont., is scheduled for completion during the fiscal year 1961. 

A new highway in the interstate system, known as the New York Northway 
extending from Albany, N.Y., and terminating at the Canadian border at Cham- 
plain, N.Y., is presently under construction. The completion of the entire project 
is some 8 or 10 years away. However, a contract covering a section 24% miles 
long extending south from the border point has been awarded and is scheduled 
for completion by June 1, 1960. The plans provide for a four-lane divided high- 
way using the present inspection facilities at Champlain, N.Y. 

New construction underway at San Ysidro, Calif., will increase incoming 
traffic lanes from 8 to 19. The equivalent of at least one traffic lane will also 
be added upon completion of the proposed International Skyride. 


NEW BRIDGES 


An international bridge across the St. Lawrence River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich:, is planned for completion in 1961. A feeder highway, Ontario No. 17, 
along the north shore of Lake Superior is scheduled for completion in the sum- 
mer of 1960. 

A new international bridge replacing ferry service across the Rainy River is 
under construction at Baudette, Minn. Completion is scheduled during fiseal 
year 1961. 

December 1959 brought completion of a new highway bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River at Rooseveltown, N.Y., after the old bridge had been removed 
to make room for the large ships to be used on the seaway. This calls for con- 
struction of a new border inspection station at this port to replace a rough 
temporary structure now in use. 

A new international bridge is well underway at Ogdensburg, N.Y., to replace 
existing ferryboat service which now permits that port to close between 1 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. and closes it entirely at times in the winter because of ice. The new 
bridge here will make Ogdensburg an all-year 24-hour-a-day port. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The first ocean vessel to sail the entire length of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
arrived at Duluth, Minn., on May 3, 1959. Lakeshore facilities have been en- 
larged to welcome increased shipping. Rapid expansion of passenger service is 
expected this fiscal year and next. Grace Lines has announced regular service 
between the Great Lakes and the Caribbean, and other famous shipping lines 
will soon offer scheduled passenger service to and from the Mediterranean, 
Scandinavia, Britain, and the low countries as well as the Mideast. 

Manpower utilization.—The Service plans to continue an aggressive program 
for improved utilization of manpower, seeking to make full use of immigrant 
inspector standby time, increase efficiency through timely training and co- 
ordinating staffing patterns with peak traffic periods. On the latter point, 
current studies have shown that over recent months the shift in volume emphasi¥ 
from sea travel to air travel, plus extensive changes in arrival schedules as 
faster and larger planes have been placed in operation, has not in all cases 
been accompanied by concurrent changes in staffing schedules. A continuing 
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study is being placed in effect to insure that regular shift assignments are 
varied periodically to accord with periods of peak traffic. The objective is com- 
plete utilization of the time of regularly assigned officers. 

Extension of microfilm manifesting.—In the spring of 1959 surface vessels were 
invited to accept a system of passenger inspection identical to that applied to 
airlines. This system was started December 1, 1957, in the case of airlines 
It involves presentation by the carrier of the pertinent passenger information 
in the form of simple cards in lieu of bulky and complicated manifest lists, 
A microfilm of the cards meets the manifest requirements of the law and the 
cards of nonimmigrants become a part of the centralized nonimmigrant contro] 
system of the Service. American Export Lines tried the system on the first 
spring arrival of the SS Constitution, liked it, and follows it now on all their 
ships. The outlook is for increasing acceptance of this procedure by other 
lines. 

Dual inspection survey.—aA joint survey by a team of immigration and cus- 
toms officials is being conducted on both borders during the current fiscal year. 
The purpose is to strengthen the effectiveness of operations under the policy 
of having immigrant inspectors perform primary customs inspection work and 
customs inspectors perform primary immigration inspection work interchange- 
ably. At certain locations plant quarantine officers are likewise involved. The 
Service is continuing to foster training programs for officers engaged in this 
work, arranging for training at individual ports and carrying on liaison at 
supervisory levels with other agencies to the end that such efforts may be 
coordinated and supported. 

Joint survey of informational signs.—A joint survey at the local office level 
is being conducted by Immigration and Customs to insure that appropriate and 
accurate signs are in place at border crossings where the hours of service are 
less than 24 hours per day. The purpose is to avoid violations due to lack of in- 
formation and to assist the traveling public when they attempt to enter the 
United States during hours when the port is closed. 

Construction of new facilities by GSA.—Funds were appropriated to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration in 1957 for the construction of new border inspec- 
tion stations at Brownsville and Eagle Pass, Tex., Rooseveltown, N.Y., and 
Madawaska, Maine, and for the expansion of facilities at San Ysidro, Calif. In 
1958 funds were provided the General Services Administration for construction 
of a border inspection station at Dunseith, N. Dak. The outlook as to completion 


of each project has been stated by the General Services Administration as 
follows: 


I a il Oct. 30, 1960. 
rss aeldba ca inasnigaemechlhense gee June 15, 1960. 
I sia shietioabeeccbieneh Nov. 15, 1960. 
I a is cenit te wnenpvicleeiptoin atlas Feb. 15, 1960. 
I ae ee escinsoiehggaduipstehinpbieabpenaienaiiib Do. 

i detache Nov. 30, 1960. 


Extensions of preinspection.—Negotiations for additional preinspection points 
will continue during this fiscal year and next. Mexico City and Havana have 
been under consderation, and it is anticipated that preinspection in some place 
in Europe will be started at least on a trial basis, with the possibility of exten- 
sion to other places. 

Increase, $1,177,000 


A. Passenger vehicle replacements (24) : 





I eS ee ek pe ae Se ote $37, 7 
a a ee ky kein 2, 600 
——— $40, 300 
B. Within-grade salary advancements: 
PRU FS 88 oe Oh, Sores emesis 88, 900 
kr ah ete neem 300 
Retirement fund contribution____------~- Br ae Sh a 5, 800 
—_—_—_— 95, 000 
emery “ADIN os dk le ee cee ee 112, 800 
D. Additional inspection force and related costs_._.........---~-~-- 478, 900 
ED ee) Siew ra tlm a enmen ces 450, 000 
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A. Passenger vehicle replacements.—Increase, $40,300. 

B. Within-grade salary advancements.—Increase, $95,000. 

The total amounts requested for each of the foregoing items are tabulated in 
detail and justified in full in that part of the justifications dealing with multi- 
activity items. The increases referred to here represent the applicable portions 
chargeable to the inspection activity. 

C. Inspection overtime.—Increase, $112,800. 

Pursuant to the act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 1467), officers required to 
remain on duty between the hours of 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. or on Sundays or holidays 
to perform duties in connection with the examination and landing of passen- 
gers and crews of steamships, trains, airplanes, or other vehicles arriving in 
the United States from a foreign port by water, land, or air, are paid extra 
compensation at double the regular rate of pay. This compensation is com- 
monly referred to as “inspection overtime.” Under the terms of the act, the 
transportation lines bear the cost of the extra compensation in certain instances 
and the Government is responsible for the remainder. International traffic 
requiring inspection has been increasing at the average rate of 6 percent per 
year since 1954. During the same period the annual obligation for inspection 
overtime has increased at an average rate exceeding 8 percent per year. The 
following figures illustrate the facts: 





Fiscal year 


1955 | 1959 





| 
| 





- — — —— ~ — == - — — - - - — + — a ~—— --— ee 
Agrived and tnspected (im millions): ............. -<...5.- sce cc cee ese eee ; 125. 5 156. 3 
Cost of Government liability inspection overtime . -...-...---.---------------- $911,576 | $1,211,714 


Aside from the additional requirement stemming from continued increase in 
the volume of international traffic, it is inevitable that the cost to the Govern- 
ment will advance substantially with the advent of new jet planes designed 
to fly nonstop from Europe and other foreign points. Elimination of need for 
refueling stops, plus improved capabilities to meet adverse weather conditions, 
may bring a sharp reduction in off-schedule arrivals inspected at carrier expense 
and a concurrent increase in on-schedule arrivals inspected at Government 
expense. The requirement for Government liability inspection overtime during 
the fiscal year 1960 is $1,327,600 and an increase of 8.5 percent is required for 
the fiscal year 1961. 

D. Additional inspection force and related costs.—Increase $478,900. 

New border crossing point at El Paso, Tex.: Starting in February 1959 
pressing demands were voiced at local and national levels for the opening of 
an additional border crossing point in the city of El Paso, Tex. Negotiations 
between the Governments of the United States and Mexico finally resulted in 
an exchange of notes agreeing to the opening of a crossing point at Oak Street, 
across the border from a section of Mexico designated as Cordova Island. 
Cordova Island is a small section of Mexico north of the Rio Grande. The 
opening of the new crossing point brings into use a bridge which has existed 
for several years across the Rio Grande between Cordova Island and Juarez. 
Efforts are being made to staff the new crossing point by temporary details 
for the balance of the fiscal year 1960. Port hours are being limited and its 
use restricted to certain categories of traffic pending completion of planned 
highway installations and the provision of adequate permanent facilities to 
support full-scale inspection activities. A study made in El Paso by a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of the Budget in cooperation with local officials of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Bureau of Customs has 
established the extent of the staffing patterns required for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, making full use of dual inspection practices between the 
two services. The Immigration and Naturalization Service will require 17 
officers and 6 clerks. 

Increases at established ports: To meet the steadily growing requirements for 
inspection of aliens at established ports of entry, an increase of 29 immigrant 
inspector positions is required for 1961, to be assigned as follows: 

Four at New York International Airport. Jet aircraft will be in operation by 
1961 to an extent which will make it necessary to staff the second inspection 
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area at the New York International Airport more than 50 percent of the time. 
To handle the increased traffic load will require four additional journeyman 
positions. Even then it will be necessary at times to detail other officers to 
inspection work or assign W.A.E. inspectors, particularly during the peak 
periods between June and September. 

One at Ogdensburg, N.Y. The new bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., will be in operation early in 1960. Twenty-four hour daily 
service will then be required. One additional journeyman position must be 
provided for this purpose. 

Two at Chicago, Ill. It is expected that vessels from overseas requiring in- 
spection at Chicago, II1., will increase from the present level of 400 during the 
navigation season to 800 a season. New harbor facilities are under construction 
to take care of the additional traffic. Aircraft arrivals continue to increase 
rapidly. Pan American and other airlines indicate that they will soon have 
direct flights to Chicago from Europe. An increase of 2,500 to 3,000 in authori- 
zations is expected due to the settlement of newly arrived immigrants in the 
area. Two additional journeymen positions will be needed to cope with this 
increased workload. 

Two in the Anchorage, Alaska, district. Traffic on the Alcan Highway ad- 
vanced 19 percent last year and is steadily increasing. It is expected that 24- 
hour daily service will soon be required. Two additional journeyman positions 
must be provided for this purpose. 

One at Pigeon River, Minn. A new road between Fort William and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, is under construction and will be completed in 1960. This road 
will be extended to the border about 7 miles east of the present port of Pigeon 
River, Minn. A new road on the U.S. side will be constructed to join the 
present highway at Hovland, Minn. It is expected that considerable commer- 
cial traffic will be diverted through Pigeon River when the roads are completed 
and that 24-hour daily service will then be required. One additional journey- 
man position will be needed for this purpose. 

Three at San Juan, P.R., where current traffic is up 37 percent over last 
year and where the airport is being expanded. The new facilities will be in 
operation by July 1, 1960, and jet aircraft will be arriving by that time. 

One at Cruz Bay, St. John, V.I. Along with Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
have become increasingly popular with tourists. Traffic has been increasing at 
the rate of 10 percent per year. Cruise vessels have begun to call at Cruz Bay, 
where immigration work has been handled by an excepted immtgrant inspector 
who will not be able to handle this type of traffic. Because of increased sea 
and air arrivals it was necessary to use 150 man-days of investigator time on 
the inspection activity there during the past year. One additional journeyman 
immigrant inspector position is required. 

Four at the new Dulles International Airport to be completed at Chantilly, 
Va., and which will require 16 hours daily service. 

Three at Los Angeles and two at San Francisco, Calif. With the advent of 
jet air traffic, arrivals at the Los Angeles and San Francisco airports are ex- 
pected to double. Twenty-four hour daily coverage at both airports will un- 
doubtedly be required. Japan Airlines, British Overseas Airlines, and Brazilian 
Airlines will be using Los Angeles International Airport by the end of this year. 
Lufthansa Airlines have been granted landing rights at Los Angeles and plan 
transpolar flights from Europe. Trans Mar de Cortez of Mexico and Air France 
have applied for landing rights at Los Angeles and expect to be in operation 
by 1961. Pan American and Seandinavian Airlines have announced that trans- 
polar flights will be increased shortly. Some of the transpacific flights of 
Japan Airlines and Pan American will terminate at San Francisco. The ear- 
riers indicate that these flights will overfly Hawaii and expect that traffic will 
be heavy because of a favorable price differential for direct passengers. 

Two at San Ysidro, Calif. The new border station at San Ysidro, Calif., will 
be completed by January 1960. Traffic lanes will be increased from 8 to 19. 
The maximum number of lanes will be required only during periods of peak 
traffic. It is believed that two additional journeyman positions will, coupled 
with the use of seasonal inspectors and dual inspection, provide the manpower 
necessary. 

Two at Nogales, Ariz. Two additional journeyman positions are required for 
proper manning during peak periods. 

Two at Brownsville, Tex., to staff additional traffic lanes which will be pro- 
vided by the new facility to be constructed at the Gateway Bridge. Also, it is 
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expected that a new inspection building will be provided at the B and M Bridge, 
which will include facilities for secondary inspection at that point. 

With international traffic increasing by leaps and bounds, requirements for 
related types of employment advance concurrently. Seasonal (w.a.e.) immigrant 
inspectors have demonstrated their usefulness in meeting peak traffic volumes 
for limited periods during the year or on weekends and holidays. Approxi- 
mately 36 man-years of employment are available for this purpose during the 

fiscal year 1960, and an increase of 3 man-years is requested for 1961. This 
will provide for use during limited periods of two seasonal inspectors at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, two at San Ysidro, Calif., and four in the northeast 
region. The usefulness of port receptionists has received international recog- 
nition. There are 36 positions currently budgeted and an additional 7 are re- 
quested for airport work in 1961—three at Los Angeles, 3 at San Francisco, and 
1 at Honolulu. 

There follows a table showing the details of the total increase of $478,900 for 
additional inspection force and related costs calculated at established unit rates. 


Detailed calculation of ‘‘ Additional inspection force and related costs”’ 


l 
Grade | Number | Annual 


Spada > opie. Total 
| salary wine i amount 
| ] 
soap ~ ——| _ _ petapetiatees 
. | | | 
Personal services: 
ee wrivinaaiageavnieiaisagat MRE aa 1 $8, 341 $8, 341 
Assistant officer in charge i | GS-11_.__-} 1 7,030 7, 030 
Supervisory immigrant inspectors . a z GS-10_.__.| 2 6, 510 7 
l ae | 
Immigrant inspectors. ..........--- cnancitinnih sipped a 42 5, 990 580 
i TPIT. ..nnccosacoseconccéce a’ ...| GS-5 | 7 4, 056 mon 
Clerks bdcodatae eealatiiharshih sociale sities shisicbelll Matic dol 6 3, 765 22, 590 
eee) Si 1) dike 

Ee sencaisingiutedndbe gulicsldieletendaldamieha 59 | 330, 9 53 
Deduct lapses _- " re 7 | —9 —35, 253 

Total ¢. ces baabcebsbadbad Sutes ec Res : Ste 295, 700 
Regular pay above 52-week base ‘itin | 1, 100 
Extra compensation (act of Mar. 2, 1931), nonreimbursable overtime at $1,830 per year per | 

insnector: 46 $1,830 we = 84, 200 
Intermittent employment (seasonal immi grant inspec tors): 8x $2,922 : 23, 400 
Uniform allowance at $100 per year for officers and port receptionists: 53$100 | 5, 300 

re SRN SINIIE oc ds ieee dacmgadxcicicioncutidastinkiman 5 saeiebeteabsidasua 409, 700 

Other expenses } 

Travel at $468 per officer per year: 46 re : ot i set kae 21, 500 
Communication services at $129 per year: 50X$129 __ eed 6, 500 
Office supplies at $52 per employee ner vear: 50 $52- aor 2, 600 
Governrrent contribution to group life insurance or 1, 100 
Equipment at $300 per employee: 59 $300 == 17, 700 
Governirent ea to retirement fund (6.5 percent) 19, 200 
Taxes—FIC pile ae — i a 600 

. a 

Total other expenses - - - dated; ian atl a aiinitiaietiieiie cia 69, 200 

Grand total a Geakoad sichasis sti: aahcinn snteontiitea 478, 900 


E. Border inspection stations.—Increase, $450,000. 

As pointed out heretofore, there is urgent need for more suitable buildings 
and adjunct facilities for the inspection of aliens entering the United States 
across the land boundaries. At many locations the only quarters available for 
immigration and customs inspection are in rented buildings so situated that 
inspection is accomplished only by voluntary appearance of the entrant. It is 
estimated that approximately 25 percent of border crossers in these areas fail to 
make their appearance at the inspection point. At other places the buildings are 
inadequate and disgraceful in appearance, 

A complete listing of required projects and estimated costs has been developed 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Customs under the guidance of the Bureau of 
the Budget. New or enlarged inspection facilities are required at 32 locations 
where action can be taken by the two Services under the act of June 26, 1930, 
as amended (46 Stat. 817, 54 Stat. 1091, 65 Stat. 336, 70 Stat. 159). This law 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General to expend 
from appropriations for the Customs and Immigration and Naturalization 
Services not to exceed $30,000, from each appropriation, for any one project, 
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covering sites and buildings to provide better facilities for law enforcement 
at points along the borders at which no Federal or other buildings adapted or 
suitably located for the purpose are available. This estimate provides for con- 
struction at 15 locations during the fiscal year 1961. 

It is realized that when actual construction takes place the cost will vary 
from one location to another depending on local pay scales, subsurface condi- 
tions, availability of utility lines, site preparation, etc. However, the overall 
estimate has been developed on the basis of average conditions as follows: 


| | 


es 





Square feet Unit | A mount 
initia MONG ee <tc ad ES ces | 1, 100 | $15 $16, 500 
Canopy.-. ; bad Rt ‘ 500 | 5 | 2, 500 
Site, utility installation, ete . skeen ; ; anne | . 3, 900 
Grading, approaches and driveways ----..- Shaded dtcrbe caine es se 2, 500 
Total for station without living quarters. aes | 25, 400 
0 ee ee en es : inl eisai ‘ 1, 200 13 5, 600 
TT ccccieeesive insediebddiiees : coctole ' 288 6 1, 700 
Total for living quarters (within limitation) = 17, 300 
Appliances (excluded from limitation): 
Per cottage _ - ; ae " : 1, 200 
Per station building adpileienadn ; 900 


The units for appliances relate to items which are required but are not charge 
able to the statutory limitation of $60,000 for sites and buildings. The entire 
border inspection station program recommended for the fiscal year 1961 is sum- 
marized hereunder. 


j Cottages 
Cost of Ah Appli Total I. & N. 
Location Station | ance cost cost 
Num- | Amount | 


ber | 


D 





1. Lukeville, Ariz 4 $60, 000 $4, 800 $64, 800 $32, 400 
2. Del Bonita, Mont 400 1 17, 300 2, 100 44, 800 | 2, 400 
3. Connecticut Lakes, N.H 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 | 31, 650 
4. Roseau, Minn 5, 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
5. Maida, N. Dak--_- 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
6. Hannah, N. Dak. _- a | . 400 | 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
7. Opheim, Mont 5 cretion yee 2 34, 600 3,300 | 63,300 | 31,650 
8. Lancaster, Minn 25, 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
9. Antler, N. Dak 5, 400 2 34, 600 3,300 | 63,300 31, 650 
10. Sarles, N. Dak_-__- 5, 400 2/ 34,600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
11. Fortuna, N. Dak 5, 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
12. Morgan, Mont-. 5, 400 : 1 4, 500 900 30, 800 15, 400 
13. Walhalla, N. Dak 5, 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 | 31, 650 
14. Carbury, N. Dak_- 5, 400 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 31, 650 
BB, FEMI, Ns DIGI «nnn icccccccccccescus 5,400 | 2 34, 600 3, 300 63, 300 | 31, 650 

I ache ta casa nncbiccaeaacien ietacatal ae 2 29 | 497,000 47,400 | 900,000 | 450,000 








1 Repairs to existing houses. 


1. LUKEVILLE, ARIZ. 


There is an adequate Government-owned inspection station at Lukeville. The 
need is for additional Government-owned housing for employees. The nearest 
town is Ajo, Ariz., 39 miles distant. Persons arriving at Lukeville total about 
239,000 annually. The port is open 24 hours daily. There are three immigration 
officers and two customs officers assigned. There is one 5-room house now 
available on the Government reservation, occupied by one customs officer and 
his family. The only housing available, nearer than Ajo, for the remaining four 
officers, consists of privately owned units of cheap construction, concrete floors, 
tar paper roofs with no ceilings between underside of roof and the rooms, and 
inadequate electricity. It is proposed to construct four more cottages for officers 
on the 8-acre Government reservation. 
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2. DEL BONITA, MONT. 


The present quarters at Del Bonita, Mont., consist of a rented shack approxi- 
mately 12 feet by 24 feet in size with a portion of approximately 80 square 
feet partitioned off for office space; the rest is living quarters for the officer 
and his family. The facility is extremely poor. Inspections are currently 
about 9,000 annually. The port hours are 9 a.m. to 4:40 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday and 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday. The Canadian Government and Glacier 
County, Mont., are planning to black top the road crossing the border at Del 
Bonita. The Government owns 12 acres of land fora building site. It is pro 
posed to construct an office building and one cottage. 


3. CONNECTICUT LAKES, N.H,. 


The present inspections are conducted from a trailer. Persons arriving are 
currently running around 18,000 annually. Highway improvement work is under 
way by both the Province of Quebec and the State of New Hampshire. A large 
increase of travel between the New England States and the eastern part of the 
Province of Quebec is anticipated over the next few years. It is proposed to 
construct a station for the joint use of the Immigration and Customs Services 
and two cottages for personnel. 

4. ROSEAU, MINN. 


Due to road construction, inspections are now performed from a trailer at a 
temporary site 4 miles south of the border. Within the last 5 years the number 
of persons admitted annually has increased from 13,000 to 31,000. Port hours 
are 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., manned by one immigration officer and one cus- 
toms officer. The Government owns a site of 33 acres on the border, 10 miles 
from the town of Roseau. It is proposed to construct a station for the joint 
use of the Immigration and Customs Services and two cottages for personnel. 


5. MAIDA, N. DAK, 


Maida is a place comprising six dwellings and a blacksmith shop. A house 
trailer is temporarily in service as an inspection station. About 21,000 persons 
enter annually. Port hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, manned by one immigra- 
tion officer and one customs officer. The Government owns a 5-acre tract on the 
border. It is proposed to construct a station at the border for joint use of the 
Immigration and Customs Services and two cottages for personnel. 


6. HANNA, N. DAK. 


The present facility is located in an old store building. The building is 
dilapidated and very little can be done to improve it. It is located in the center 
of town several blocks from the main highway. Persons admitted annually 
average about 15,000. Port hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., manned by one immigra- 
tion officer and one customs officer. A 1.5-acre site for the station is owned 
by the Government. Customs is in process of acquiring an additional 1.5 acres. 
It is proposed to construct a station for the joint use of the Immigration and 
Customs Services and two cottages for personnel. 


7. OPHEIM, MONT. 

The town of Opheim is 11 miles south of the border. There is a lateral road 
between the border and the town, making it possible for any automobile or 
other vehicle to bypass Opheim. As a temporary stop-gap, inspections are 
being performed from a house trailer located at the border. Persons arriving 
total about 12,000 annually, having doubled in the last 5 years. Port hours are 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, manned by one immigration officer and one customs officer. 
Customs is in process of acquiring a 5-acre site at the boundary. It is proposed 
to construct a station at the border for the joint use of the Immigration and 
Customs Services and two cottages for personnel. 


8. LANCASTER, MINN. 


The present office is located in an old schoolhouse which has been moved to 
the border opposite the Canadian port of Tolstoy. The building would require 
complete renovation to be comfortable and adequate and even then it would not 
present a suitable appearance as an inspection station. About 15,000 persons 
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enter annually. The port is open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, manned by one 
immigration officer and one customs officer. The port is 9.5 miles from the town 
of Lancaster. Customs is in process of acquiring a 3-acre site from the town of 
Lancaster and an additional 3 acres to complete a suitable site. It is proposed 
to construct a station for the joint use of the Immigration and Customs Services 
and two cottages for personel. 


9. ANTLER, N. DAK, 


The present rented office is located in the corner of a square in Antler (popula- 
tion 200 plus), 2 miles from the border with intersecting roads between the 
border and the office. The building and the location are extremely unsuitable 
for inspection purposes. About 12,000 persons enter annually. Port hours are 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, manned by one immigration officer and one customs 
officer. Customs is in process of acquiring the site for a new station. It is 
proposed to construct a station at the border for joint use of the Immigration 
and Customs Services and two cottages for personnel. 


10. SARLES, N. DAK, 


The present facility is located in one room of an old bank building. It is 
3 miles from the border, beyond an intersecting highway and 3 miles from the 
north-south highway, which makes inspection entirely a voluntary matter, 
Persons entering total about 15,000 annually. Port hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
manned by one immigration officer and one customs officer. A site of 2.3 acres 
at the boundary is owned by the Government. It is proposed to construct a 
station for the joint use of the Immigration and Customs Services and two 
cottages for personnel. 

11. FORTUNA, N. DAK. 


The present facility is in an old store building rented by the GSA. To reach 
the building, incoming travelers must proceed 6 miles south of the border three- 
fourth of a mile east, and then approximately one-fourth of a mile north again, 
Intervening highway intersections make it possible for travelers to proceed in 
other directions without passing the inspection station. Under these condi- 
tions inspection is entirely voluntary. About 16,000 persons enter annually, 
The port is open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., manned by one immigration officer and 
one customs officer. Custonis is in process of acquiring a 3-acre site at the 
border. It is proposed to construct a station for the joint use of the Immigra- 
tion and Customs and two cottages for personnel. 


12. MORGAN, MONT. 


The present inspection facilities at Morgan consist of a house trailer used 
as an office and two residences that have been moved into the site. The two 
living quarters can be made suitable for continued occupancy with a moderate 
amount of renovation. About 15,000 persons enter this port annually. Port 
hours are 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., and it is manned by one immigration officer and one 
customs officer. It is proposed to construct a new office building and renovate 
the existing residences. 

13. WALHALLA N. DAK. 


Present space is located in a rented building situated in the village of Walhalla, 
5 miles south of the border. Between the inspection station and the border there 
is one intersecting county highway and a number of farm roads. Annual arrivals 
total approximately 60,000. Port hours are 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., manned by one 
immigration officer and one customs officer. A 5-acre site at the border is owned 
by the Government. It is proposed to construct at the border an office building 
and two cottages for personnel. 


14. CARBURY, N. DAK. 


The present station is located in a small rented frame building without modern 
conveniences about 8 miles from the border. There are two lateral roads inter- 
secting the highway between the inspection station and the border. Approxi- 
mately 18,000 persons enter annually. Port hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., and it 
is manned by one immigration officer and one customs officer. The Govern- 
ment owns a 5-acre tract at the border. It is proposed to construct an office 
building and two cottages for the personnel on this site. 
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15. HANSBORO, N. DAK. 


Present space is in a rented building located in the village of Hansboro (popu- 
lation 130), 4%4 miles south of the border. There are four intersecting roads, 
including a county highway, between the present inspection point and the 
porder. Annual arrivals are approximately 24,000. Port hours are 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m., manned by one immigration officer and one customs officer. It is pro- 


posed to acquire a site and contruct an office building at the border and two 
cottages for personnel. 


TABLE 2.— Detention and deportation, by objective classification symbols 
























































| 
Increase 
1959 actual | 1960 esti- | Net adjust- Base (+) or 1961 esti- 
mate ments decrease mate 
(—) 
aay i ccneenicnstinn as 
Total number of permanent 
Ea 544 fe BO Mictescnnmeca 553 
Average number of all em- | 
ployees.. ...---------------- 526 523 | —7 | 516 | +5 _ 5a 
PERSONAL SERVICES | pa eens 
| 
Total permanent.........-.- $3, 053, 576 | $3, 118, 978 +$36, 722 | | $3, 55,700 |_... a | $3, 155, 700 
Deduct lapses............- ---| 120,433 | 191,078 | +36,722 |" 227,800 | —$26,700 | "201, 100 
ei | iemalesiglamelll iiecentae aeamabeia cee mat 
Net permanent..........-| 2,933,143 | 2,927,900 |............| 2,927,900 | +26,700| 2, 954, 600 
Other personal services: | 
Temporary employment 6, 063 6,000 |__ : 6, 000 a ened aaa | 6, 000 
Intermittent employment_| 7, 600 7,000 1..... rin Vp Trees ancien <i 7, 500 
Other personal services: | } 
Regular pay above 52- | | | 
I 12, 020 | 22, 500 | —11, 300 | ee le ate 11, 200 
Overtime - ---- : 121, 517 | Pee ee teachin cee 122, 800 aa aaa 122, 800 
Premium compensation. 1, 927 | Oe Oi cthke aan cee 200 t.....o.- "| 2, 000 
Holiday pay a 15,914 | ‘eet. ‘on. oe 15, 900 
Nightwork differential... a 22, 014 _ | SRS 22, 200 | corner ---| 22, 200 
Allowance for uniforms... 22, 463 Bp OE Rive cckctwees | SR Biwk wtin iwi 22, 500 
Living and quarters. ct 725 ieee een oN MO oedema 4 800 
Additional pay for service | | | | 
abroad _- ee . oa 289 | NS oiled | ST i caccoeniacintnteat toate! j 300 
Casual workers. le teibabeiion ‘i 24, 235 | DE SE hak censbccan! 24, 100 |.._. eel 24, 100 
Pay of detainees _- | 1, 667 Rice ; ts oe | 1, 700 
Payments to other agen- | | | 
cies for reimbursable | | | 
details _- panascea] 2, 155 | COOP once c: ee 2, 200 
01 All personal services, | | | 
RS eigen ceniatte aja 8, 17 1,732 | 3,178,400 | —11,300 | 3,167,100 +26,700 | 3,193,800 
OTHER COSTS 
| | | | } 
02 Travel_-. _| 610, 008 | ee 692, 100 +175, 900 | 868, 000 
03. «Tr: ansport: ition of things _- 15, 111 18, 800 —100 | 18, 700 Bea 18, 700 
04 Communication services__| 94, 678 97, 000 | .. a Seer Te 97, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 25, 086 24, 800 24, 800 ce Oe 5 st 24, 800 
06 Printing and reproduc- | | 
tion__. 16, 812 | 18, 980 | —30 | 18, 900 ” 18, 900 
07 Other contractual services. 730, 858 742, 656 +3, 244 745, 900 +29, 800 775, 700 
Group insurance, Gov- | 
ernment contribution. 9, 681 | 3} ea 9, 700 +100 9, 800 
Services performed by | | | 
other Government | | | | 
agencies... _- iain 52, 684 DP Bticdknccm ened UIE sic ois cccgeia 54, 900 
08 Supplies and materials. | 362,714 | 380, 241 | —3, 841 376, 400 aaa 376, 400 
09 Equipment__. 53, 584 | 202, 869 | 1, 569 201, 300 | 201, 300 
10 Land and structures 3, 442 | 82, 621 —82, 621 |............| -+-133, 200 | 133, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and con- 
tributions | 75, 419 | ff ae 178, 100 | +-1, 800 179, 900 
13. Refunds, awards and in- | | 
demnities 6, 247  ) en Oi tt 6, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments___- 5, 556 I trenen de eiiaen 6, 000 | scare 6, 000 
| — seenunes epee - ~ 
Total other costs ; -| 2,161,880 | 2, 515, 567 —84,967 | 2, 430,600 | +340, 800 2, 771, 400 
Total Be __...| 5,333,612 | 5,693,967 | —96,267 | 5,597,700 | +367, 500 5, 965, 200 
Deduct quarters and subsist- | | 
ence furnished ______ 255 | wet... ... eee OP Ge enccceaal 300 
Total costs_...- .' 5,333,357 | 5, 693, 667 ' —96, 267 5, 59 7, 400 +-367, 500 5, 964, 900 


53087—60. 29 
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TABLE 2.—Detention and deportation, by objective classification symbols—Continued 


| 
1959 actual 
| 
} 
| | 


OTHER Costs—continued 
Costs financed from obliga- 
tions of other years, net (- 
Obligations incurred for costs 

of other years, net . 


— $10, 263 


Total obligations 
1959 appropriation available 
in 1958 - 


5, 323, 094 
+3, 060 


Obligations (full year’s 


basis) 5, 326, 154 


1 


| | Increase 

1960 esti- Net adjust- Base (+) or 

mate ments | decrease 
(=) 


— $100, 000 


$99, 733 — $99, 733 


5, 793, 400 196, 000 | $5, 597, 400 +-267, 500 


5, 793, 400 196. 000 597, 400 +-267, 500 


Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base detention and 


01 Personal services 


Program Obligations 
1djustments incurred for 
obligations costs of 


th 


oUner years 


$11, 300 











OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
03 Transportation of things 100 
06 Printing and reproduction 80 
07 Other contractual services +3, 300 56 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 800 41 
09 Equipment 1, 500 69 
10 Land and structures 182, 600 +99, 979 
Total 196, 000 +99, 733 
ForRcE AND WoRKLOAD 
Detention and deportation 
4 tr Es 
LYSS 9 1¥60 
TOSITIONS 
Supervisory 25 21 21 
Officers 116 Lif 1l¢ 
Clerical 182 155 165 
Detention officers 20: 204 4 
Custodial 13 14 13 
Central office 33 34 34 
Total perm t positions 72 544 3 
Average peri it employer 4 29) 519 
Average number of all e yees ( 2t 423 
WORKLOAD 
Aliens expelled 
Deported (entered w/visa 1. 804 2.165 2 300 
Deported entered Wo/V i 5, 338 823 6, 400 
Required to depart 9, 733 13, 713 13, 700 
Required to depart (er wo/Vvi i), 847 42 897 43. 20) 
Total expelled 67,742 64, 598 65, 60 
Indigent aliens returned to their native land at 
their own request 138 67 i 
Orders to show cause served 12, 938 11, 587 14, 400 
Warrants of arrest served ‘ 628 i, 674 7, 7 
Hearings conducted 14, 652 12, 44¢ 13, 700 
Average number of aliens in detentiot 1, 228 OAS 1, 000 
Aliens released on recognizanc< 1, 241 q 1, 100 
Aliens placed on bond 1, 282 S37 900 
Aliens placed under supervision 1, 281 1, 379 1, 5 
Unevecuted final orders of deportation pending 
at end of year 7.347 659 600 
Reports in private bill case 2, 211 663 1, 500 


1961 esti- 
mate 


-$100, 000 


5, 864, 900 


5, 864, 900 


deportation 


Net cost 
1d justments 
in base 


$11, 300 





1961 


21 
116 
1665 


2. 600 
7, O00 
5 SH) 


43, 300 


70 
15, 800 
& TOO 
15, 100 
1. 100 
1, 100 
1, 100 
1. 600 


6 U0 


1800 
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2. Detention and deportation 


Meerepriation beet... con lok a dnt st sien. 55, 597, 400 
es  CGIRNRS on aie de esi 5, 864, 900 
Increase in the budget estimate over the appropriation base_____-_-_ 267, 500 


Obligations under this activity include salaries and other expenses for the 
detention, deportation, and parole of aliens. This activity begins at the time 
an order to show cause is served upon an alien and continues until deportation 
is effected or proceedings are otherwise terminated. The legal and obligatory 
responsibilities include: 

(1) Conducting hearings in the cases of aliens alleged to be in the United 
States unlawfully; 

(2) Issuing and executing warrants of deportation; 

(3) Procurement of travel documents and transportation facilities ; 

(4) Custody of aliens under deportation proceedings, removal proceedings 
or pending determination of admissibility ; their care, maintenance, hospitaliza- 
tion, ete. ; 

(5) Release of aliens from custody under recognizance or bond or supervision, 
imposing reasonable restrictions, and exercise of control to determine compliance 
therewith ; 

(6) Removal of aliens from the United States; 

(7) Transportation of aliens from one point to another within the United 
States while under deportation or other removal proceedings ; 

(8) Guarding aliens while being transported or while in detention; 

(9) The operation and maintenance of detention facilities; 

(10) Verification of departure of aliens if removed under deportation or 
similar processes. 


Previous year performance 

Exrpulsions.—For the third consecutive year the number of aliens formally 
deported has increased while the number required to depart prior to an applica- 
tion of an order of deportation has decreased as follows: 


1957 1958 1959 


Formal deportations petal tubes ad ad cas as dae 5, O82 7, 142 7, 988 
BOS SO DIE Ss os one nc cana ce cccnntcccsecwescacsacsuwe~ace 63, 379 60, 600 5, 610 


The increase in formal deportations last fiscal year was mainly attributable 
to actions against aliens admitted for temporary periods who failed to maintain 
the nonimmigrant status under which admission was authorized. The intensi- 
fied search operations conducted in the past year has resulted in the apprehen- 
sion of many aliens whose departure can only be effected by the deportation 
process. The continuation of the program to deport alien crewmen found in 
willful violation of the status of admission, particularly European crewmen, has 
also contributed to the increased deportations. Sufficient information concern- 
ing current conditions in Yugoslavia bearing upon claims of physical persecution 
was accumulated to decide applications for withholding of deportation to that 
country. This has resulted in the deportation of an increased number of aliens 
to that country whose deportation had been previously withheld. The change 
in the political situation in Cuba also permitted the return of a substantial 
number whose deportation had been withheld because of the possibility of physi- 
cal persecution at the hands of the Batista regime. Included in the total de- 
portations were 803 deported on criminal, immoral, or narcotic charges, 7 
deported on subversive charges or with subversive backgrounds, and 78 mental 
or physical defectives. 

The reduction in the number required to depart is attributed to fewer Mexi- 
cans found in illegal status. 

Expulsion of aliens to Mevico.—Transportation by contract airlift to Mexico 
of the more flagrant violators of the immigration laws was continued last fiseal 
year. There were &,820 violators so expelled at a cost of $11.20 per passenger. 
These movements were staged from the detention facility at McAllen, Tex., and 
terminated at Leon Guanajuato. 

The less flagrant types of violators are assembled at the detention station at 
El Paso, Tex., moved to Presidio, Tex., by bus, and transferred to trains at 
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Ojinaga, Mexico, provided by the Mexican Government for transportation south 
into Mexico. Last fiscal year 4,075 were expelled by this means. 

Deportation of mentally or physically ill aliens.—Accomplishments continued 
last fiscal year with respect to deportation of physically or mentally ill deport. 
able aliens in tax-supported institutions, using a transport plane especially 
altered and equipped for humane transportation of such cases. A total of 475 
deportees were transported abroad by this means last fiscal year, including 139 
cases whose removal from institutions relieved the future burden upon the Ameri- 
ean taxpayer by an estimated $3 million, based upon life expectancy in the 
average case. 

Progress in policing status violators.—Starting with the activation of new en- 
forcement procedures during fiscal year 1955, an announced and constant objec- 
tive of the Service has been to apprehend and expel aliens illegally in the United 
States before they establish roots defeating deportation. This objective has 
hinged upon progressive program accomplishments as follows: 

1. Establishment of effective control over illegal entries across the land bord- 
ers, thus shutting off a massive workload which had been countervailing the 
efforts of the major portion of the Service enforcement corps both directly and 
indirectly. 

2. The next step was to redirect the activities of enforcement officers toward 
rounding up and expelling those aliens who over the years had crossed the 
border illegally and penetrated to the interior and northern portions of the United 
States, especially in centers of dense population. 

3. The next objective was to reduce the large backlog of long pending investi- 
gations so that cases could be handled on a current basis. 

4. The fourth step was to place an increasing emphasis on investigative search 
activity to the end that aliens currently falling into illegal status, following legal 
entry, might be quickly discovered and appropriate corrective measures promptly 
applied. 

Progress upon the last mentioned objective is shown by the increase last fiseal 
year, compared with 1955, in the deportation of nonimmigrants and the concur- 
rent decrease in the volume of those deported after entry without inspection. 
The figures are as follows: 








| 1955 1959 
scent rei alediecindacetneteadsomcteshaaapsigs = oa - seaiatitaaied 
Nonimmigrants deported__..........-.-.-- sii et alan aula ath gihaipleiilnbetacarent seins 2, 451 3, 696 
Aliens deported after entry without inspection-_.................--.-.---.---- 11, 277 3, 620 





Detention facilities—The decrease in apprehensions of Mexican aliens in 
illegal status coupled with arrangements to make greater use of the detention 
facility located at El Centro, Calif., made it possible during September 1958 
to close down the detention area maintained as an adjunct to the border patrol 
sector headquarters at Chula Vista, Calif. In Chicago a newly erected contract 
detention facility became available, making it possible to close on May 31, 1959, 
the small facility previously eperated directly by the Service for detention of 
aliens in that area. 

Private bills—The workload increased during the fiscal year 1959, when 
1.963 bills were introduced as compared to 1,217 bills during fiscal 1958, even 
though the gross number of bills introduced comprised but 62 percent of fiscal 
1957, a comparable first session of Congress year. Since 80 percent of the 
1959 bills are for aliens for whom quota numbers are not available, it is ap 
parent that the temporary alleviation of clogg quotas afforded by Public 
Law 85-316 has now been counteracted by the number of applicants. The 
fiscal year workload cycle is set forth as follows: 


afte errs Lebeasiaine inaeapeaiamamla 


| Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
a - — — _ — 
Bills introduced for relief of aliens. _....--- a 3, 099 1,474 3,144 1, 217 1, 963 
Service requested to submit reports_-_--__- ; . 2, 524 1, 370 2 256 2, 435 | 1, 773 
Private laws enacted_-.-...........----- sini 201 573 647 501 | 374 


———————————————— 
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The Service has emphasized the application of administrative remedies pro- 
vided by the general law for deserving cases. Following a review, special 
alert notices were forwarded to field offices in 425 cases and authors were con- 
tacted in order to prevent the needless reintroduction of private bills in the 
86th Congress. Progress is demonstrated by a current survey of 1,620 86th 
pills, showing only 5 percent (80 bills) with administrative relief in the 1959 
introductions as compared with 28 percent (1,218 bills) in the 85th Congress. 

Prompt deportation hearings.—Refinements in deportation hearing procedures, 
carried out by an experienced, all-attorney corps of special inquiry officers, and 
continuing emphasis placed on prompt completion of deportation hearings have 
yielded worthwhile dividends. The large majority of deportation cases are 
heard within 7 days after issuance of the order to show cause. The decision of 
the special inquiry officer is rendered, with few exceptions, immediately upon the 
close of the hearing. Ninety percent of the aliens concerned accept the determi- 
nation of the special inquiry officer as final without pursuing their right to 
appeal. Thus, within 1 week in most cases the administrative finding of de- 
portability process runs its gamut. 

Unexecuted final orders of deportation——Substantial progress was made in 
the past year in reducing the number of active case unexecuted orders. A com- 
parison of the June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, unexecuted orders and the rea- 
sons why deportation had not been effected is reflected in the following tabu- 
lation : 


| 
|} Unexecuted orders as of 
| 
! 


June 30 
| 1958 1959 

in penn ese tenesipetiaee - —— . aidapnomemntacastonpesaren | peel nt iainstialinliaiannes 
Completely ready for deportation Léamueeds ARS S web | 397 357 
Unexpired voluntary departures after order ins aecnionies ;. .| 2,017 944 
Travel document application pending Ss & : : 804 705 
In institutions. .- ~~ ede stelasd is eek egiescahellenpbtanonns dooneies dcedeis aon eweee} 1, 654 1, 627 
Suspensions not yet referred to Congress..............-...........-.-...-..-- | 87 16 
Private bill stays_- daca ‘a ibd ehebied mathe ee eee erga 691 533 
Litigation stays es ‘ pada SEE EOL ORE: 203 187 
Awaiting transportation; temporary stay for cause; sec. 243(h) applicants, etc 1, 494 1, 290 
Total aaa asennad padee 7, 347 | 5, 659 





Program outlook 


Influences on workload.—Primary influences on the workload in the detention 
and deportation activity are (1) Service policies applicable, (2) the number of 
illegal aliens apprehended, (3) the nationality of these principal deportees, and 
(4) handicaps to deportation. 

The basic policy contemplates the removal of aliens who must be deported from 
the United States as promptly as the exercise of good judgment permits. 

While a greater decline in the number of Mexicans apprehended is to be 
expected, it will be offset by an increase in “oversea” (European, Asiatic, ete.) 
aliens apprehended. The increasing emphasis on investigative search work 
under the investigation activity coupled with the continued rigid enforcement 
measures relating to alien crewmen will produce this result. From a work 
standpoint, the oversea nationalities present the greatest problem. The need 
for custodial status throughout the period from apprehension to deportation, the 
difficulty in obtaining documentation, complexities of arranging transportation, 
and the increased cost of all these are factors in the situation. The following 
table shows for recent years the analysis of formal deportations by principal area 
of destination: 
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Percentage distribution of deportations by area of destination 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
All countries---- a AEE Pe . a 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Europe ; : 13.5 21.4 22.8 25.0 
Asia. ..... 3.6 6.2 4.2 3.8 
South America 1.5 2.0 1.9 29 
North America-_. 80.8 69. 3 69.4 68.5 
Other r 6 1.1 Lf 5 


0 


Procurement of travel documents prior to the time administrative processes 
are completed remains a major problem. Seldom can a travel document be 
obtained prior to this time unless the Service can present the document used 
at the time of entry. Many aliens apprehended conceal and deny possession 
of such documents. Continuing emphasis is placed on exerting every effort to 
secure all possible travel documents and other evidence of nationality from 
aliens at the time of their apprehension. Close working arrangements between 
Service officers in the field and foreign consuls to induce and expedite issuance 
of travel documents for deportation remains a major program objective, and 
Service officers are encouraged to develop personal acquaintance with such 
consuls in order to obtain expeditious and favorable action on requests. 

Deportation hearings.—A 10 percent increase in deportation hearings is an- 
ticipated over the next 2 fiscal years. On the one hand, the impact of the 
remedial legislation (Public Law 85-616 and Public Law 85-700) is considered 
to have reached a leveling-off point. On the other hand, an accretion in 
deportation hearing referrals should result from the anticipated rise in appre- 
hensions of deportable aliens through an expanded investigative search opera- 
tion and from the Service program to refuse prehearing voluntary departure 
and seek deportation orders against crewmen, stowaways, and other recent 
entrants who have gained a foothold in the United States in willful violation 
of the immigration laws. 

Increase, $267,500 


A. Within grade salary advancements: 


Basic compensation ___- helaicatas $26, 700 
Employee insurance__-_ 100 
Retirement fund contribution__- , . 1, 800 

S2S, 600 

Be, SepOTURtION Of G16NS..... 2.5 ass ‘ 175, 900 

C. Repairs and alterations, immigration stations 63, 000 


Oss tiie, 


ii s = a 267, 500 


A. Within grade salary advancements.—Increase, $28,600. 

The total amount reqeusted for mandatory within grade salary advancements 
is tabulated in detail and justified in full in that part of the justifications 
dealing with multiactivity items. The increase referred to here represents 
the applicable portion chargeable to the Detention and Deportation activity. 

B. Deportation of aliens.—Increase, $175,900 

An upward trend in the volume of aliens deported under formal proceedings 
began during fiscal year 1958 with a 41-percent increase over the prior year 
The trend continued last fiscal year with an increase of 11 percent over the 
year before. Deportations totaled 5,082 in the fiscal year 1957, 7,142 in the 
fiscal year 1958, and 7.988 in the fiscal vear 1959. Continued increases of ap- 
proximately 10 percent per year are projected—a total of 8,700 during the cur- 
rent fiscal year and 9,600 during the fiscal year 1961. The increase of 900 
deportations, or 10 percent, during the fiscal year 1961 is conservative in the 
light of the expansion in search operations described in that part of the justifi- 
eations relating to the investigations activity. Simultaneously there will be 
less effect from remedial legislation (Public Law 85-616 and Public Law 85-700) 
in that the initial impact of groups becoming eligible for adjustment will have 
passed. The increase of $175,900 for the fiscal year 1961 is based upon 900 
additional deportations at an average unit transportation cost of $196. This 
would provide for distribution of destinations by country according to the pat- 
tern shown by 1959 operations. (See table above.) 
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C. Repairs and alterations, immigration stations.—Increase, $63,000. 

This caption covers repair and alteration of Government-owned buildings 
managed by the Service. There is a continuing need for maintenance and repair 
work at these stations. Many of the buildings and mechanical installations are 
old and worn. The exact items required in a particular fiscal year cannot al- 
ways be forecast and scheduled in advance because unexpected mechanical 
failures, storm damage, and other emergencies oftentimes require the diversion 
of funds to provide for an immediate and critical need. Because the 1960 allo- 
cation of $74,000 has been deducted from the base, the entire 1961 requirement 
of $63,000 is listed as an increase. There follows a tabulation of the actual 
obligations for 1959, the amounts allocated for 1960, and the estimate for 1961, 
by stations and by anticipated items 


Repairs and alterations to immigration stations, by stations and projects 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1959 1960 1961 
(a) Immigration station—Detroit, Mich.: 
1. Miscellaneous repairs wet8 GU Vavinweccccunssieeso 
2. Repairs to heating plant_- : : 1, 792 
Total ; ne . 2, 169 
(6) Immigration station—San Pedro, Calif.: | 
1. Elevator repairs NS = 310 $300 $400 
2. Painting : a 300 | 1, 500 
3. Miscellaneous repairs 1, 033 200 | 200 
4. Marine repairs 1, 580 ae 600 
5. Floor coverings 653 ciate b dhacniaeind ; 
6. Modification of parking shed __ - z . 2, 000 
7. Dining room alterations ; 6, 025 nace a ak 
8. Landscaping of grounds 5 Le oa 200 300 
9. Repairs to heating system + 500 200 
Total r 9, 601 1, 500 5, 200 
c igration station—Honolulu, Hawaii | 
Miscellaneous repairs . 732 600 | 600 
2. Painting ; 5, 800 | 2, 000 
3. Rewiring, and replacing light fixtures 7, 600 
4. Care of grounds 4, 000 
Renew maintenance shed = unis CP Nagwae 
6. Roof repairs 1, 497 
Total . : ; 2, 229 18, 400 10, 200 
(d) Immigration station—E]1 Centro, Calif | 
1. Miscellaneous repairs _. 27 500 500 
2. Painting 2, 000 
3. Repairs to plumbing 1, 428 
4. Repairs to refrigeration ‘ 261 600 
Total_. 1, 965 1, 100 2, 500 
¢) Immigration station—C hula Vista, Calif.: 
1. Miscellaneous repairs 500 500 
2. Reroof headquarters building 800 
Painting. 5, 800 
Total 1, 300 6, 300 
(f) Detention station and sector headquarters—McaAllen, Tex 
1. Miscellaneou repairs 205 500 500 
2. Painting radio towers-. 1, 000 
3. Repairs to refrigeration system-.. 1, 759 
Total. 2, 054 500 1, 500 
(g) Detention station and sector headquarters—E]1 Paso, Tex 
1. Miscellaneous repairs 756 600 600 
2. Painting 5, 300 
3. Relocate pistol range 6, 500 
4. Paving 1, 000 
Landscaping 500 
6. Changes in towers 2, 200 


Total 2, 956 13, 900 600 
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(h) Sector headquarters 


Brownsville, Tex 


1, Modernize the air-conditioning 


9 
“ 


. Miscellaneous repairs 


3. Install firearms range 


4. Painting radio towers. 


(i) Sector headquarters 


(j) Sector headquarters 


i. 
2 


Total ah 


Marfa, Tex 


Laredo, Tex. 


Miscellaneous repairs 
Painting 


3. Alterations to garage repair shop. 


(k) Sector headquarters 
Reroofing. 

Miscellaneous repairs 
Paving siiihiatas 
4. Conversion and erection of obse 


1. 


9 


3 


( Sector headquarters 


(m) Sector headquarters 


n) Bord 


nike Gwe 


zs 


on we Oo to 


0) Border 


(p) E] Paso Border Patrol 


(g) Agana, 


r 
r 


. Oceanside, Calif.....- 


Total 


Total 


Tucson, Ariz 
Yuma, Ariz 


patrol stations: 

Eagle Pass, Tex 

Carrizo Springs, T 
Comstock, Tex 
Kingsville, Tex 
Harlingen, Tex 
Mercedes, Tex 


Del Rio, Tex.: 


rvation towers 


Rio Grande City, Tex 
Presidio, Tex. - 
Indio, Calif 
Quemado, Tex 
Hebbronville, 
Zapata, Tex 
Temecula, Calif 
Falfurrias, Tex__-- 


Tex 


patol stations 
Bridgewater, Maine 
Lynden, Wash 
Northgate, N 

Neche, N. Dak 
Pembina, N. Dak 

Columbus, N. Mex 
Presidio, Tex 
Ysleta, Tex_- 
SR TE Wins ccnenenenuionentneinnes 
Falcon Heights, Tex 
TU, DROME, . no cccutncnce 
Pine Creek, Minn 


Total 


Dak...- 


Academy. 


Guam—dquarters 


1. Rehabilitation of living quarters 
2. Miscellaneous repairs.......- 
3. Paved parking area._.....-. 





Total-__.- 


Grand total...-. 











Continued 
; re 
| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1959 | 1960 } 1961 
. a popqum apenas | ++. 
nels snine . 7, 500 
$500 500 
: — 9, 500 
--= ee ee ~eceece | 1,000 
| 7 at ee 
--<=--]-- 500 | 18, 500 
400 400 
‘ 500 500 
1, 200 |_. 7 
$1, 867 2, 000 
1, 867 | 1, 700 | 2, 500 
652 ae - 
300 | 300 
5 5, 200 . one 
4, 000 
652 5, 500 | 4, 300 
375 300 | 300 
500 5) 
— 300 300 300 
° * 200 200 
. . iam 200 200 
aoa 953 200 200 
oo 732 200 200 
200 200 
200 wo 
200 200 
. 1, 800 300 
40) 200 200 
° . 200 200 
1, 19 200 200 
200 200 
200 200 
400 S00 
3. SRS 4, 800 3, 800 
700 200 20 
ot SOO mn 
s 1, 100 200 
35 6, 406 2, 100 
1 200 200 
WY 1, 500 200 
736 3, 600 300 
411 1, 800 300 
1, 800 300 
200 500 
2, 700 200 
A) 100 200 
2, WO 20, 100 5. 100 
SO) SOO 
i 1, 40¢ : we 
. SM WOO 
800 E 
eee 2, 700 NM) 
och 30, 358 74, 000 | 63, 000 
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Brief explanations of items involved at the various stations for 1961 are as 
follows : 

Detroit, Mich—Custody of this station was transferred to the General Serv- 
ices Administration on April 20, 1959. 

San Pedro, Calif —Exterior painting, last accomplished in 1955, is scheduled 
for 1961. The building is 3 stories, 164 feet by 92 feet with 154 windows. Modi- 
fication of the parking shed is required to increase the capacity from 6 stalls to 
10 stalls. This is needed to accommodate vehicles of the regional office, local 
port office, and the local border patrol unit. 

Honolulu, Hawaii.—Interior painting, last accomplished in 1954, is scheduled 
for 1961. The first stage of a project to provide adequate lighting and meet 
safety standards has been completed with the rewiring of the building. The 
final stage involving new panel boards, feeders, and related changes is scheduled 
for 1961. 

El Centro, Calif.—The sector headquarters including repair shops last painted 
in 1956 are scheduled for repainting in 1961. The project includes four large 
buildings. 

Chula Vista, Calif—aA total of 13 buildings, last painted in 1958, are scheduled 
for repainting in 1961. 

McAllen, Tex.—Radio towers, last painted in 1955, are scheduled for repaint- 
ing in 1961. 

El Paso, Tex—Only minor miscellaneous repairs are scheduled for 1961. 

Brownsville, Tex—Changes in equipment, ducts, direct insulation, registers, 
and grilles are required to convert the air conditioning to a central system re- 
quired to meet the high humidity characteristics of that area. Approximately 
4,000 square feet of space will be surfaced. A 10-firing-station firearms range 
is required for use of border patrol officers in the Brownsville sector. There is 
presently no satisfactory pistol range convenient to this location. Two radio 
towers, installed in 1956, will require repainting during 1961. 

Marfa, Tex.—Only minor miscellaneous repairs are anticipated for 1961. 

Laredo, Tex.—Minor modification of the present garage building is required. 
Temporary arrangements have been made for washing and greasing facilities but 
a permanent hydraulic lift should be installed. 

Del Rio, Tex.—Two recently acquired CAA towers (at Del Rio and Eagle 
Pass) are to be moved, modified, and erected at strategic points for observation 
use and guarding against illegal entry. 

Tucson, Ariz—Only minor miscellaneous repairs are anticipated for 1961. 

Yuma, Ariz.—Only minor miscellaneous repairs are anticipated for 1961. 

Border patrol stations —At Oceanside, Calif., the office building and garage, 
last painted in 1957, are scheduled for repainting in 1961. At the remaining 
border patrol stations only minor miscellaneous repairs are anticipated. 

Border stations.—At Neche, N. Dak., asphalt tile, installed on the floor in 
1947, requires replacement; painting, last accomplished in 1956, is scheduled for 
1961. At the remaining 11 border stations only minor miscellaneous repairs are 
anticipated during 1961. 

El Paso Border Patrol Academy.—Only minor miscellaneous repairs are antici- 
pated for 1961. 

Agana, Guam.—Only minor miscellaneous repairs are anticipated for 1961. 








TABLE 3.—WNaituralization 


1959 actual 


Total number of permanent 





positions 421 
Average number of all em- 
ployees 395 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total permanent... $2, 518, 474 
Deduct lapses ; 141, 223 
Net permanent. -_- 2, 377, 251 
Other positions 
Temporary employment 2, 488 
Intermittent employ 
ment ‘ 222 
Other personal services 
Regular pay above 52- 
week base__.__ 9, 216 
Overtime 115 
Holiday pay 105 
Living and quarters al- 
lowance__. 10, 437 
Additional pay for service 
abroad 1,159 
Casual workers I, 
01 All personal services, 
net “ 2, 402, 725 
OTHER COSTS 
02 Travel 157, 099 
03 Transportation of things 8, 115 
04 Communication services 58, 247 
05 Rents and utility services 6, 997 
06 Printing and reproduc- 
tion 54,013 
07 Other contractual services 16, 163 
Group insurance, Gov- 
ernment contribution 7, 814 
Services performed by 
other Government 
agencies 5 3, 184 
08 Supplies and materials-- 43, 803 
09 Equipment 23, 795 
10 Land and structures. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and con 
tribution | 151, 818 
13 Refunds, awards, and in 
demnities 8, 118 
15 Taxes and assessments 715 
Total other costs_. 539, 8381 
Total 2, 942, 606 
Deduct quarters and subsist- 
ence furnished 27 
Total costs_. . 2, 942, 479 
Costs financed from obliga- 
tions of other years, net (— 
Obligations incurred for costs 
of other years, net 25, 673 
Total obligations 2, 968, 152 
1959 appropriation available 
in 1958 3, 060 
Obligations (full year’s 
basis) - 2, 971, 212 
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1960 esti- Net adjust- 
mate ments 
433 
{OS ~ 


1&8, 700 ) 
100 
100 


10, 600 


1, 200 
1, 800 


2, 466, 000 9g 


160, 600 
¥, YOO 
61, 400 
8, SOO 
71. O85 

16, 605 +33 


YOO 


3, 000 
47,435 
40, 216 | 


481 
154, 200 


8, SOO 
Su) 


»9 12) 
3. 057, 222 197 





100 


3. 056, 500 


4109 


109 


1) 


4K 


—100 


300 


4 


$2. 615, 


84 


31 


10 


47 


3 


403 


7380 
OS 


100 


400) 


00 


100 
100 


600 


AK 


SOO 


600 
S00) 
10) 


OOO 


900 


YOU 


000 


HK) 


SW) 
NOK 


300 
ann 


100 


By objective classification symbols 


Increase 


or 1961 esti- 
decrease mat 
433 
4 407 





+139, 700 2, 570, 800 


2, 400 


9, 300 
100 
100 


10, 600 
1, 200 


1, 800 


+-139. 700 ? 596, 300 


160, 600 
9, 800 
61, 400 
& NIN) 


71.000 
49, 900 


+100 3, OO 
3, 000 


47, 400 


38, 700 


1. 401 155, 600 


35, SUU 
SOO 


YM) 623, 800 
4-141, 200 3, 220, 100 


100 


+141, 201 3, 220, 000 


+-141, 200 3, 2210), 000 


141, 200 3, 220, 000 
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Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base naturalization 
Program Cost financed Net cost 
adjustments | from obliga- | adjustments 
obligations) | tions of in base 
other years 
01 Personal services = : Shad —$9, 400 A | —$9, 400 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
03 Transportation of things __- ; anes : —100 Weeaten 
06 Printing and reproduction................--... & | Se — $85 
07 Other contractual services honil ent - +-33, 300 | —§ 
0&8 Supplies and materials iat asceaeta a : ; —35 
09 Equipment 5. ste ads —1, 500 | —16 
10 Land and structures CT ee. een ee . is | —481 
aa eet ohh EAR madi tory +22, 300 | —622 
i 
| | 
j , 
Force and workload 
Actual Estimate 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
POSITIONS 
Supervisory -. ? aan 25 23 2 23 
Officers. . . , 181 159 159 159 
Clerical 248 220 233 233 
Custodial 
Central Office 15 ly 18 1s 
Total permanent positions 47() 421 433 $33 
Average permanent employees 446 397 407 406 
Average number of all employees 445 398 408 407 
WORKLOAD (PRODUCTION 
Applications, petitions for naturalization (N 
400, 402 144, 976 134, 870 158, 700 166, 400 
Petitions filed with the courts : 117, 344 109, 270 128, 000 135, 000 
Recommendations to courts : 126, 600 108, 353 148, 100 155, 900 
Persons naturalized é 119, 866 105, 272 118, 500 124, 700 
Applications, derivative citizenship certificates 
N-600 33, 594 33, 801 37, 400 38, 900 
Applications for new naturalization papers (N 
565, 575)__.. 9, 471 8, 894 11, 000 11, 200 
Applications, declarations of intention (N-300 18, 250 18, 569 18, 700 19, 000 
Declarations filed with courts 16, 196 16, 115 16, 500 16, 700 
Aliens referred to public schools- __-. 128, 629 110, 364 130, 000 138, 000 
Citizenship textbooks distributed. __- 129, 001 159, 009 170, 000 180, 000 
NATURALIZATION 
Appropriation base : Zs oe ie, Bhd ac. SR GRC 
sudget estimate . 3, 220, 000 


cad 141, 200 


Obligations under this activity include salaries and other expenses for admin- 
istration and enforcement of the nationality laws. Work in this activity 
includes— 

(1) Examination of aliens and their witnesses to determine whether 
the aliens are qualified to file petitions for naturalization ; 
(2) Preliminary examination of applicants (after petition is filed) to 
determine recommendation to be made to naturalization court ; 

(3) Presentation of facts and recommendations to naturalization courts; 

(4) According hearings to applicants for certificates of citizenship; 

(5) The examination of applications to file declaration of intention ; 

(6) Miscellaneous types of naturalization applications under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; 

(7) Examining the records of naturalization courts; 

(8) Administration of the citizenship education program. 


Increase in the budget estimate from the appropriation base 
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Previous year performance 


General workload.—The currency of naturalization and citizenship casework, 
always a Service goal, was once again achieved throughout fiscal year 1959. A 
continued application of the improved processing procedures originated and per- 
fected during the previous fiscal year, combined with constructive periodic 
inspection of field operations contributed to the results attained. Petitions for 
naturalization continued to be filed within a few weeks following receipt of the 
applications and to be disposed of at the first scheduled final hearing after the 
date of filing. The disposition of other cases before the Service was accomplished 
in a similarly effective manner. During the fiscal year just ended, 105,272 peti- 
tioners were admitted to citizenship. 22,619 petitions for naturalization were 
pending in all courts on June 30, 1959. Applications to file petitions for naturali- 
zation pending on June 30, 1959, numbered 17,082. Declarations of intention 
filed by aliens in order to qualify for various licenses under State statutes, for 
certain types of civilian employment, or for enlistment in the U.S. Armed Forces 
totaled 16,115. 

Cooperation with naturalization courts —Maximum cooperation with the nat- 
uralization courts has continued, and it has been compensated for in a number 
of ways. The court consolidation program, designed to benefit both Service 
and naturalization applicant alike through an increased efficiency and economy 
in operation, has proceeded apace with a further reduction in active Federal and 
State courts from 752 to 721, compared with 950 four years ago. Furthermore, 
a number of courts, for varying reasons, have been reluctant to adopt the system 
sanctioned by the naturalization statute of having officers of the Service desig- 
nated to conduct the preliminary examinations on petitions for naturalization. 
This has necessitated a full hearing before these courts, with consequent loss 
of time to the Service and expense and inconvenience to the petitioner for nat- 
uralization. To improve efficiency of operations and to render better service 
to the naturalization applicant, the Service took steps to persuade these courts 
of the advantages of the superior designated examiner hearings. Through this 
missionary zeal there now remain but four active naturalization courts in the 
country which do not operate under the designated examiner system. Efforts 
to change the system in those courts will continue. 

A further manifestation of the cooperative approach mentioned above is found 
in the progress being made in connection with another phase of the work. Natu- 
ralization proceedings require a petition to be filed in the office of the clerk of 
court and the necessary fee remitted to the clerk. Inadequate courthouse facil- 
ities sometimes compel Service officers to conduct the naturalization examination 
in a Service office, with the result that the applicant and his witnesses there- 
after must proceed to the courthouse to file the petition and remit the fee. This 
procedure imposed undue inconvenience and hardship upon the applicant with 
consequent but unjustified criticism of the Service. Therefore, the Service com- 
municated with every court in which this condition prevailed, and conferences 
were held with representatives of the Administrative Office of the Clerks of 
Court with a view to having the Service office designated as that of the clerk 
of court and a Service employee empowered to accept petitions and fees for 
filing. This remedial course of action already has been applied in several in- 
stances, and negotiations are underway to complete similar arrangements with 
other courts. The change will result in better, more efficient service to peti- 
tioners and their witnesses and will permit proceedings to be concluded at the 
Service office, thereby eliminating subsequent travel to the courthouse. Its sec- 
ondary effect cannot help but be a general improvement in public relations. 

Another cooperative objective relates to the excessive number of final hearings 
scheduled by many of the naturalization courts. This requires Service officers 
to journey to these courts to present perhaps one or two cases. These schedules 
are under constant study with a view to ultimately having the court relinquish 
jurisdiction, or if that is not possible, to reduce the number of hearings to the 
actual needs of the particular court. By increasing the number of petitioners 
at each final hearing to the maximum, more impressive ceremonies are possible 
and more efficient operations result. 

Cooperation with Department of Defense—During the past year, the Service 
has been confronted with its usual complement of specialized problems in the 
naturalization field. Difficulties were encountered in connection with the natu- 
ralization of servicemen who are accorded special benefits bused upon honorable 
military service. There came to attention a considerable number of cases in 
which enlisted personnel were being discharged for the convenience of the Gov- 
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ernment a few days prior to the termination of a 3-year enlistment period, 
thereby rendering them ineligible for immediate naturalization available only to 
those who have served at least 3 years. These inequitable circumstances were 
immediately brought to the attention of the Department of Defense by the 
Service. As a consequence, the Department of Defense issued instructions to all 
military departments to cease the practice of premature discharge in such cases. 
A close liaison has been and will continue to be maintained with the Defense 
Department in order to assure maximum compliance with the directive. A sug- 
gested revision of a Department of Defense pamphlet containing incomplete and 
therefore misleading information concerning the naturalization eligibility of 
servicemen was also offered that agency, and a proposed revision pursuant to the 
suggestion has been approved by the Service. In addition, guidance was fur- 
nished in the promulgation of military regulations covering the naturalization of 
military personnel and the acquisition of derivative citizenship by their children. 

Citizenship education.—Last fiscal year witnessed considerable Service activ- 
ity in the field of adult citizenship education pursuant to section 332(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. The visa name slip program was continued, 
and the names and addresses of 107,708 newly arrived immigratns were fur- 
nished local school authorities in order that invitations to attend citizenship 
classes might be extended. Not only will this program continue unabated during 
the coming year, but the Service is engaged in a survey to determine the feas- 
ibility of furnishing the educational authorities in each State appropriate data 
taken from the address report cards filed by aliens during January of each 
year. If the plan is put into operation, it will enable the educational author- 
ities to reach all aliens for the purpose of encouraging and inviting them to 
take advantage of the facilities available for citizenship education. The na- 
turalization examiner force stationed in the various Service field offices con- 
tinued and will continue to act as liaison officers between the naturalization 
applicants and those persons engaged in the citizenship education field. In 
most States a correspondence home study course in citizenship education is 
available to alien residents. Last fiscal year 39,644 aliens were informed of 
home study courses. During the year 31,464 persons attended citizenship 
classes under the supervision of the public schools. <A total of 159,009 copies 
of the various parts of the Federal “Textbook on Citizenship” were distributed 
by the Service for the use of candidates for naturalization. 

The examiner force of the Service in its dealings with the naturalization 
applicant has always stressed the importance and meaning of U.S. citizenship. 
Emphasis has been placed not only upon the rights and privileges conferred, 
but also upon the correlative duties and obligations that flow from the newly 
acquired status. As a new and full-fledged member of the body politic, each 
naturalized citizen is urged to an active interest and participation in public 
affairs. The impressive ceremonies at the final hearings in court, customarily 
attended by civic and patriotic organizations, constitute a welcome to the new 
citizens and tend to further emphasize the increased importance they have 
assumed in the life of the community, State, and Nation. To further assure 
that new citizens are appropriately welcomed into their communities and their 
interest stimulated in local and national affairs, the Service makes information 
available through the local press and directly to the Members of Congress 
regarding persons who have become naturalized. 

Citizenship training for alien dependents of military personnel.—Service 
interest in citizenship education during the past fiscal year found active ex- 
pression at U.S. military installations. The Department of Defense policy of 
rotating military personnel serving abroad, brought to this country many for- 
eign-born military dependents who, in the ordinary course of events, will become 
applicants for naturalization while residing with their hushands at military 
posts in the United States. A Service survey disclosed that in many instances 
citizenship educational facilities were unavailable to this substantial group of 
prospective citizens. Accordingly, after consultation with the Department of 
Defense, the Service began an extensive drive to stimulate the establishment and 
maintenance of citizenship classes as they might be needed at the various 
miliary bases. In implementing the prgoram the Service communicated directly 
with 350 military establishments located in continental United States, Hawaii. 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Of the installations con- 
tacted, 169 were visited in person by Service officers who offered appropriate 
guidance and acted in a liaison capacity between the military authorities and 
the local public schools whose assistance was solicited in connection with the 
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project. The results attained from the program, which is still in an active stage, 
have been substantially rewarding. Classes have been or are being organized, 
or a study preliminary to organization is underway at 101 military stations, 
Constructive action was not taken by 204 of the remaining installations primarily 
because the number of alien dependents at such camps was negligible, or becaluse 
existing educational facilities at these posts or nearby public schools were ade- 
quate. However, at many of these last installations the concerted efforts of the 
Service, public schools and armed forces fostered a renewed and expanded inter- 
est in presently existing classes. The program is continuing in order to assure 
that the organization of classes now in process or contemplated will be success- 
fully accomplished. In addition, an effort will be made to extend the program 
to those 45 installations who have not as yet indicated their reaction to the 
project. 

Officer training—Two practical guides descriptive of the techniques and 
methods to be used in handling naturalization and derivative citizenship cases 
were prepared last fiscal year and distributed to Service officers engaged in such 
activities. These guides provide a means by which each officer can assure him- 
self that his examination has been complete, and a constant improvement of his 
skills may be expected from this recurrent self-appraisal. The rotational re- 
view of pending cases by officers in the field and inspectional review of cases 
generally at the district and higher level is facilitated. Compliance with the 
guides creates a record in each proceeding which, when standing alone, supports 
the recommendation made, or any revocation or criminal proceedings which may 
be required to be instituted in the future. Supplementing the use of the guides 
during the coming year will be a conference of naturalization examiners within 
each region. It is hoped that the open discussion and free exchange of ideas 
that will be encouraged at such meetings will point the way to constructive 
modifications in what is already a highly efficient method of operation. 

Revenue.—The revenue to the Federal Government from fees collected by clerks 
of court for filing petitions and declarations and by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service in connection with applications and other items relating to 
naturalization, amounts to about $1,450,000 annually. All such receipts are 
covered into the general fund of the Treasury and are not available for obligation 
by the Service except for reimbursement of the cost of publication and distribu- 
tion of citizenship textbooks. 


Program outlook 


Notification program.—Although last fiscal year reflected some decrease in 
the naturalization activity, experience has demonstrated that, as a general rule. 
an increase in immigration results in a corresponding enlargement of the nat- 
uralization potential. Consequently. the consistent yearly increase in the num- 
ber of immigrants entering the United States in 1954, 1955. 1956. and 1957 
(208.177, 237,790, 321,625, and 326,866, respectively) should be reflected in 
an increased number of applications for naturalization as these aliens accumulate 
the 5 years’ residence in the United States required for eligibility under the 
general provisions of the law. Upon such basis, it may be anticipated that the 
workload in naturalization will increase during fiscal 1960 and subsequent 
years. Qualifying this general rule has been the unpredictable extent to which 
aliens have failed to submit applications, primarily because they did not realize 
that they had become eligible to proceed with naturalization. To illustrate 
during the fiscal year 1958 the average applicant had accumulated slightly more 
than 7 years’ residence in the United States before applying for naturalization, 
two more than the minimum required for eligibility. Addressing itself to this 
situation during the fiscal year 1959, the Service embarked upon a program 
designed to eliminate the delay factor from the naturalization seene. Fach 
alien was asked to state on the address report card submitted by him during 
January 1959 whether he had applied for naturalization. Spot checks of the 
effectiveness of such a question as an inducement for the filing of an applica 
tion for naturalization revealed that over 5 percent of the applicants had 
decided to seek citizenship as a result of the question appearing in the report 
eard. The Service, however, is not content to rely solely upon this means of 
stimulating interest in citizenship and is making further use of the cards bearing 
negative answers. Those aliens 18 years of age or older who had stated that 
they had not applied for citizenship, and who had the residence in the United 
States required for naturalization, are being informed by letter that they are 
eligible to apply for naturalization if such be their desire. 
are being issued gradually in order to 


These notifications 
avoid any upsurge in application receipts 
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which might upset the efficient balance between working force and workload. 
At well-spaced intervals during the past several months, notifications were 
sent to 268,725 persons, a small segment of the estimated 1,500,000 aliens who 
are now eligible to receive similar communications or will become eligible during 
fiscal year 1960. Under present plans, additional notifications will be mailed 
following receipt of Alien Address Report Cards for 1960. As the program 
gathers momentum, a substantial increase may be expected in the number of 
naturalization applications. Thus far 15,000 applications have been realized from 
the notices that have been mailed. 

An increase in the naturalization flow is not the only result that may be ex- 
pected eventually from the notification program. Secondarily, every resident 
alien will be assured the opportunity to proceed with naturalization within a 
short time of attaining eligibility, and this will provide for an orderly disposi- 
tion of naturalization cases. The program will also have a tendency to 
eliminate for the future the large accumulations in alien population of the 
past which, in times of national emergency, have suddenly and without warning 
overflowed into the naturalization stream, taxing Service facilities to the breaking 
point. When in full operation, the program may be expected to provide a means 
by which more accurate forecasts of future workloads can be made. 

Eligibility of children——Foreign-born children of naturalized persons fre- 
quently do not derive U.S. citizenship through the naturalization of a parent 
or parents because one or more prerequisites are lacking. No special efforts were 
made by the Service in the past to apprise the parents of the possibilities of 
conferring citizenship upon these children by a naturalization process initiated 
by the parents. This has now been corrected and a system inaugurated to notify 
newly naturalized persons by mail concerning the eligibility of their children 
for naturalization and the procedure whereby that could be accomplished. 

Derivative citizenship.—After an administrative hearing, the Service may 
issue certificates of citizenship to persons who have derived or acquired U.S. na- 
tionality through parents or through a husband. The number of applications 
for certificates of citizenship during the fiscal year totaled 33,801; 25,973 cer- 
tificates were issued to persons who acquired citizenship through the naturaliza- 
tion of a parent or parents, through marriages, or at birth abroad to citizen 
parents. Experience has demonstrated that many derivative citizens are totally 
unaware that status has been thus acquired and for such reason do not apply 
for certificates. Under a recently inaugurated system, the Service will notify 
newly naturalized persons by mail of the derivative rights of their children and 
the availability of the above procedure. A sharp increase in applications re- 
ceived in behalf of derivative children is visualized as a result. Of equal bene- 
fit to Service and derivative citizens will be the prompt adjudication of such 
claims as they arise, when the required documentary evidence and testimony will 
be readily available, thus avoiding complications in proof which sometimes re- 
sult from passage of time. 

Hungarian refugees—A still further increase in naturalization is to be an- 
ticipated from the approximately 30,000 Hungarian refugees whose status has 
been or will soon be adjusted to that of permanent residents. Those married to 
citizens will be eligible to apply within a year or two, and the balance within 
three years. 

Naturalization benefits eccorded dependents of military personnel._—The 
statute provides for the almost immediate naturalization of a citizen service- 
man’s spouse, provided she intends and is authorized to proceed abroad promptly 
upon naturalization to join her husband at his military station in a foreign 
country. In recognition of the public and national interest involved, the Service 
customarily processes such cases with the utmost dispatch and, when volume 
demands the action, organized “gyroscope” programs are set up for the military 
installations. Frequently, the Service has arranged for such petitions to be 
heard at special final hearings. Military orders authorizing the spouse to join 
her husband, specific as to time of departure, constitute necessary evidence in 
such cases. A delaying factor has been the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
the timely submission of orders which are sufficiently complete in substance. 
An exploratory exchange of views and tentative decisions reached during a re- 
cent conference with representatives of the Department of Defense hold out fair 
promise that a reasonable solution to the problem can and will be found. The 
Service intends to pursue the matter vigorously until an appropriate adjustment 
is consummated. 
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Increase, $141,200 


A. Within-grade salary advancements: 


Basic compensation 


Employee 


insurance 


Retirement fund contribution 





A. Within-grade salary advancements.—Increase, $23,400 


$23, 400 
117, 800 





The total amount requested for mandatory within grade salary advancements 
is tabulated in detail and justified in full in that part of the justifications deal- 


ing with multiactivity items. 


applicable portions chargeable to the Naturalization activity. 
B. Upgrading naturalization examiner positions.—Increase, $117,800 
The Civil Service Commission has published new standards for positions of the 


general attorney 


series GS-—905. 


The increase referred to here represents the 


The naturalization examiner positions in the 


Immigration and Naturalization Service are within the purview of these stand- 


ards. 


aminer positions as follows: 


Naturalization examiners 


Application of the new standards requires upgrading naturalization ex- 








From— To— 
Number (total 149) od ie 
i 
Grade Rate | Amount Grade Rate | Amount 
| 1 | 
| | 
leita at Wctin duskemenie aan $7,030 | $246,050 | GS-12_......| $8, 341 | $291, 935 | 
Rear oS oe at GS-11....... 7,280 | 109,200 | GS-12.______} 8,341 | 125, 115 
ee eg GS-11...__.. 7,530 | 150,600 | GS-12_____.. | 8341] 166,820 
en ae ce I es a! 7,758 | 46,548 | GS-12_...... | 8, 341 50, 046 
Wee) Sti GS-11._.....- 8,008 | 248,248 | GS-12_..___.| 8, 341 | 258, 571 
_ ETT ae GS-11_.._...] 8,237 | 164,740 | GS-12_..._.. | 8,590 | 171,800 
L idkeeeetcincedad | 8, 486 8, 486 | GS-12._... 8, 819 | &, 819 
Sek sab iekatatinohniiinaanetiaitns Sel lsec cece 8, 715 | & 715 | GS-12 9. 069 9, 069 | 
Ph diiakhaatedacnektn | GS-9 gabe 5,990 | 71,880 | GS-11 | 7, 030 | 84, 360 
Dia eet taille ki GS-9........| 6,136 | 18,408 | GS-11____. 7, 030 21, 090 
Di icicentccliatiecicnicaalidi teens ees 6, 302 18,906 | GS-11_.....- 7, 030 21, 090 
Pieee tees Stowe 8 ke Gs-9 6, 448 6,448 | GS-11 7, 030 7, 030 
Sis iss th che er ass 7,051 7,051 | GS-11_. 7, 280 7, 280 








1 Rounded to 117,800. 





' 
| Increase in 
| amount 


$45, 885 
15, 915 
16, 220 

3, 498 
10, 323 
7, 060 
333 
354 

12, 480 
2, 682 
2, 184 
582 
229 


1117, 745 








— 
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TABLE 4.—Border patrol—by objective classification symbols 


1959 actual 


1960 esti- 
mate 





Total number of permanent 
positions- 
Average num 
ployees 


ber of all em- 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total permanent ae 
Deduct lapses.........- 


Net permanent. -......---| 

Other positions: | 
Temporary employment--| 
Intermittent employment 

Other personal services: 
Regular pay above 

week base... a 

Overtime 
Premium pay 
Holiday pay sipiaendiaaial 
Nightwork differential _- 
Allowance for uniforms - --| 
Casual workers. -. 





01 All personal services, 
ee 
' 
OTHER COSTS 
02 Travel. ited 
03 Transportation of things_-| 
04 Communication services __| 
05 Rents and utility services. | 
06 Printing and reproduc- | 
tion | 
07 Other contractual services 
Group insurance, 
Government  con- 
tribution 
Services performed by 
other Government | 
agencies 
0&8 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Land and structures 
ll Grants, subsidies, and 
contributions - - 
13 Refunds, awards, and in- | 
demnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total other costs 


Total 
Deduct quarters and subsist- | 
ence furnished. - 


Total costs_....- 

Costs financed from obliga- | 
tions of other years, net (—) 
Obligations incurred for costs | 
of other years, net | 


Total obligations 
1959 appropriation available 
in 1958_. 


Obligations (full year’s 
basis)... 


Net adjust- 
ments 


+$125, 869 
+125, 869 





| —38, 600 | 


_ 29, 100 


—6 


| +131, 931 


—¥6 
— 868, 024 
—62, 28 


—827, 582 


— 866, 182 


—866, 182 


| — 963, 300 


1, 797 1, 795 
1, 720 1, 687 
-|$10, 530, 040 c 685, 433 
461, 888 647, 633 
anil = 
10, 068, 152 | 10, 037, 800 
| 
2, 024 | 2, 000 
8, 076 | 8, 000 
41, 289 | 77, 300 
2) 916 | 2) 700 
1, 236,438 | 1, 234, 700 
7, 278 | 7, 200 
11, 088 | 11, 300 
147, 050 | 146, 700 
2, 407 | 2, 400 
11, 526,718 | 11, 530, 100 
431,013 | 439, 100 | 
155,082 | 183, 100 
111,913 119, 600 
99, 283 | 98, 800 | 
20, 210 | 20, 606 
269, 643 | 266, 469 
eo ecto ; 
34, 534 | 34, 800 | 
| 
6, 380 | 6, 000 
RSY, 020 | 900, 096 
729, 929 928, 824 
47,974 62, 287 
642, 594 | 652, 500 
31, 091 31, 400 
4, 758 | 5,100 
3, 473,424 | 3,748, 082 
15, 000,142 | 15, 278, 182 
3, 906 4, 100 
14, 996, 236 | 15, 274, 082 
107, 511 97,118 
15, 103, 747 | 15, 371,200 
47, 737 
15,151,484 | 15,371, 200 


| —963, 300 





53087—60 30 








3} 97,118 | 


$10, 


10, 


811, 


773, 


037, 


6, 


900 
oo 


Base 


666 | 


302 


, 000 
, 000 | 


700 
700 


, 700 


200 


, 300 
, 700 


, 400 


, 500 | 


, 100 


, 000 | 


, 000 
, 800 


, 600 
, 400 


SUO 


000 
800 


, 400 


5, 100 


, 920, 


» 412, 


, 407, 


, 407 


500 
000 
, 100 


YOO 


, 900 


, 900 |+1, 204, 100 


502 | 


| 
SOO | 


Increase 

| (+)or 

| decrease 
(—) 


000 | 


+1, 016, 300 
+100, 000 


+5, 900 





+59, 300 | 


+1, 213, 200 | 


+1, 304, 100 


+1, 304, 100 


—100, 000 | 


+1, 204, 100 


1961 esti- 
mate 


$10, 811, 302 
682, 602 


+90, 900 | 10,128,700 


2, 000 
8, 000 


38, 700 

2, 700 

1, 234, 700 
7, 200 

11, 300 
146, 700 

2, 400 


439, 100 
185, 400 
119, 000 

98, 800 


6, 000 
959, 300 
1,077, 100 
100, 000 


658, 400 


31, 400 
5, 100 


"4,133, 700 
15, 716, 100 

4, 100 

“15, 712, 000 
— 100, 000 


15, 612, 000 
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Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base border patrol 


Program Obligations Net cost 
adjustments | incurred for | adjustments 
(obligations) costs of in base 


other years 





| 
01 Personal services......-- : al Sian : — 3338, 500 ‘ — $38, 600 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 

03 Transportation of things -- s — 29, 100 — 29, 100 

06 Printing and reproduction : — $6 —§ 

07 Other contractual services : +132, 000 69 +131, 931 

08 Supplies and materials---- ‘. 96 — 6 

09 Equipment_- — 868, 000 24 868, 024 

10 Land and structures__-- . : — 159, 600 +97, 313 — 62, 287 

Total__. 963, 300 +97 118 866, 182 
Force and workload 
Actual Estimate 
1958 1959 1960 1061 
POSITIONS 

Supervisory . } 

Officers 1, 549 1, 527 1, 52 1, 527 

Clerical 144 1H 160 i160 

Detention officers l l l 

Custodial 82 85 S3 SS 

Central office 1s ly 1y iv 

Total permanent positions ‘ 1, 79 1, 797 1,79 1, 795 
Average permanent employees 1, 734 1,718 1, 685 1, 679 
Ave-age number of all employees 1, 739 1, 720 1, 687 1, 681 
WORKLOAD | 
} 

Persons apprehende | 41,956 | 34, 218 32, 000 | 31, 000 
Smuggiers ol aliens (402 321 (325) | (325 
Depo-table aliens (40, 399 $2, YF 31, 000) | 30, OOO 
Other law violators (1, 155)] 1, 348 1, 300)} 1, 300) 

Seizures | 
Automobiles and trucks : ‘ 4 297 169 200 | 200 
Other co iveyances capaldinieal 28 14 20 | yt) 
Value of all seizures_..- $790, 284 $763, 045 $800, 000 $800, 000 

3ORDER PATROL 

Appropriation base__- : $14, 407, 900 

EE a ae : 15, 612, 000 

Increase in the budget estimate over the appropriation base 1, 204, 100 


Obligations under this activity include salaries and other expenses for the 
prevention of smuggling and unlawful entry of aliens into the United States; 
the apprehension of persons guilty of such violations; guarding the international 
boundaries, the gulf and Florida coasts, and keeping under surveillance a num- 
ber of airports and seaports. The legal and obligatory responsibilities of the 
border patrol include 

(1) Guarding the land and coastal boundaries of the United States 
against the smuggling and illegal entry of aliens; 

(2) Devising and enforcing measures to prevent the illegal entry of crimi- 
nal, immoral, narcotic and subversive classes of aliens ; 

(3) Locating, identifying and apprehending aliens illegally in the United 
States ; 

(4) Locating and arresting violators of statutes relating to smuggling, 
transporting, concealing, harboring of aliens illegally in the United States; 

(5) Inspecting ranches, farms, industries, businesses and other places 
where deportable aliens are suspected of being employed ; 

(6) Interrogating aliens and others encountered in border patrol activi 
ties, who may be in the United States unlawfully or attempting to enter 
the United States unlawfully, or attempting to smuggle aliens; 

(7) Inspecting automobiles, buses, trucks, trains, and ships for illegal 
aliens, including stowaways; 
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(8) Devising and enforcing measures to prevent and detect smuggling 
by aircraft; 

(9) Developing, preparing, and presenting for prosecution, cases appre- 
hended by the border patrol involving violations of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

(10) Developing techniques and procedures to meet and nullify the 
growing menace of false claims to citizenship ; 

(11) Developing and using informants and other sources of intelligence 
within and without the United States for the purpose of securing timely 
information regarding smuggling and illegal entry of aliens; 

(12) Deploying patrol officers to secure maximum operating efficiency, in- 
cluding utilization of elements of the special mobile force to meet emergency 
situations ; 

(13) Conveying by Service-operated transport deportable aliens found 
in the United States; 

(14) Maintaining and operating the Border Patrol Academy, advanced 
and field training programs; developing and maintaining proficiency in the 
safe use of small arms for self defense or in the defense of an innocent 
citizen ; 

(15) Maintaining and operating border patrol facilities and equipment, 
including aircraft, boats, buses, patrol cars, trucks, and the radio network. 

Previous year performance 

Benefits of improved control.—During the past 5 years major attention has 
been given to improving border operations, Efforts have been directed to re- 
ducing the capabilities of aliens to enter surreptitiously and to preventing their 
inland movement. Tightened line operations, expanded sign cutting activities, 
and coordinated surveillance of routes of alien travel resulted in still better 
control last fiscal year. Improvement in operations is reflected in an 18 percent 
reduction in total apprehensions. Surreptitious entrants apprehended were re- 
duced 34 percent. The fact that concurrently there was a 10 percent increase 
in the number of aliens apprehended who violated the terms of their admission 
reflects added enforcement benefits from more effective preventive controls. 
Criminals and flagrant violators of the immigration laws constituted a high 
percentage of the total apprehensions. Pertinent figures appear in the chart 
below. 


Fiscal year 
Category 





1958 1959 
Deportable aliens apprehended 40, 504 | 
Apprehended after surreptitious entry 26, 288 
Status violators apprehended 14, 216 
Previously rejected, deported, or granted voluntary departure 14, 643 
Aliens with criminal records 5, 298 





Patrol officers, in the performance of their regular duties last fiscal year, 
apprehended 1,348 violators of other laws, and seized contraband valued at 
$763,045, including narcotics valued at $144,888. For example, officers at the 
Oceanside station on October 25, 1958, seized 178 pounds of marijuana and 3% 
ounces of heroin being smuggled from Mexico. 

Tactical changes—southern border.—lIllegal entries over the Mexican border 
were further restricted for the fifth straight year. Improved operations made 
it more difficult for aliens to enter illegally without detection. Today, more 
aliens are entering through rugged back country, traveling afoot at night for 
many miles, seeking work in isolated places and resorting to various types of 
camouflage to conceal their methods of entry and their whereabouts. For 
example, three aliens recently apprehended had walked over 100 miles through 
isolated, desolate country while attempting to enter the United States illegally. 
Many miles of “drag trails” have been put in use along the Mexican border to 
meet the changed tactics of such violators and the use of one-man patrols has 
been expanded to provide additional observation and coverage. Quick detec- 
tion and apprehension of violators in the border area continues to be the objec- 
tive. This, coupled with selective prosecution of flagrant violators and their 
removal to the interior of Mexico, is producing an effective deterrent against 


reentry. 
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Tactical changes—northern border.—For the past several years, in an effort 
to colonize some of their vast unpopulated areas, the Canadian Government has 
encouraged immigration and permitted the entry of an average of 170,475 immi- 
grants annually. This migration reached a peak in 1957 when 282,164 were ad- 
mitted. Many of these, dissatisfied with conditions, have indicated a desire 
to enter the United States, but are inadmissible due to quota limitations. Not 
being able to enter legally, some attempt entry by other means. For example, last 
fiscal year 162 Hungarian refugee aliens were apprehended after illegal entry 
from Canada. Initial operation of the St. Lawrence Seaway brought an approxi- 
mate 20 percent increase in arrivals of foreign vessels at Great Lakes ports and 
a corresponding increase in crewman desertions, both in the United States and 
Canada. Closer surveillance is being provided along the seaway to prevent 
uninspected alien crewmen from deserting while the ships are in the locks or 
traveling the narrow channels. The locks have slowed the current in the St. 
Lawrence River, causing it to freeze solid in many places between Cape Vincent 
and Massena. This requires added attention to an entire new area on the 
Canadian border during winter months. There continues to be a high percentage 
of criminal aliens attempting to enter the United States from large metropolitan 
areas in Canada. For example, in the Detroit, Buffalo, and Ogdensburg sectors, 
37 percent of the aliens apprehended were of the criminal class. To cope with 
the above factors, northern border forces were again augmented during the year 
by moving 20 officer positions from the Mexican border. 

Tactical changes—Florida and gulf coastal areas.—The crewmen control 
problem in the Florida and gulf coastal areas became more acute last fiscal 
year because of increased shipping and the unsettled conditions in Cuba and the 
Caribbean area. The some 2,200 shrimp and fishing vessels based in this 
area ply their trade near the coasts of Mexico, Cuba, and Central American 
countries, and a constant check of their activities is necessary. During the 
Cuban revolution, which reached a climax on January 1, 1959, attempts were 
made with varying degrees of success to utilize Florida as a staging base for 
arms and supplies. Because of the increase in smuggling and illegal entries 
resulting from these activities, a special mobile force unit was detailed to 
Florida. Border patrol officers participated in the seizure of eight major ship- 
ments of arms. During the first 6 months after the overthrow of Batista, 159 
Cuban aliens attempted illegal entry as compared to 137 during the same period 
in 1958. As conditions in Cuba and throughout the area remain turbulent, new 
attempts at smuggling are in evidence. On May 22, 1959, the Customs Service 
seized a C—74 Globemaster at Miami. Included were 11 persons and arms and 
ammunition valued at $28,000 destined to the Dominican Republic for the use 
of rebel forces. In addition to a direct mission under law with respect to smug- 
gling of persons, patrol inspectors are appointed as designated customs patrol 
inspectors and, as such, must achieve a delegated mission with respect to illicit 
passage of weapons, narcotics, and other contraband. To aid in accomplishing 
these missions, Service lookout procedures have been tightened, intelligence op 
erations expanded, and new border patrol stations activated at Galveston, Tex. ; 
Baton Rouge, La.; Gulfport, Miss., and Homestead, Fla. 

False document detection——False claims to U.S. citizenship supported by 
documents continued to be a serious enforcement problem and showed no signs 
of abatement in 1959. As it becomes increasingly difficult for aliens to enter 
illegally, a higher proportion of them are resorting to the use of fraudulent 
documents to enter the United States illegally and to evade apprehension. For 
example, 2.3 percent (570) of the Mexican aliens apprehended in 1959 made such 
false claims, as compared to 1.5 percent in 1958. An additional 549 were ap- 
prehended last year by other Service officers, mostly along the Mexican border. 
This required strengthening of the fraudulent document center at El Paso. It 
now maintains complete indexes of known false birth and baptismal records 
relating to Mexicans, which include witnesses and notaries who were involved 
in the issuance of the documents. This subject is covered more fully in that 
part of the justifications relating to “Program outlook.” 

Methods of operation—Elements of the special mobile forces which normally 
operate as part of the regular forces in the Chula Vista, Fl Centro, McAllen. 
and Brownsville sectors were detailed to other border areas, interior points, 
and metropolitan areas where intelligence indicated the presence of illegal 
aliens and for exploratory purposes. In the southwest region a coordinated 
traffic checking plan was implemented to prevent the inland movement of 
illegal aliens who successfully evaded line watch. The plan provides for the 
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simultaneous coverage, at irregular intervals, of all roads leading from the 
border; utilizes a minimum number of officers, and reduces inconveniences to 
the traveling public by avoiding duplication of traffic checks. These operations 
effectively served to reduce the number of illegal entrants able to reach interior 
points. The number of surreptitious entrant aliens found in northern Cali- 
fornia has been reduced 50 percent since the inception of this program. 

It is planned to make more extensive use of “electric eyes” to detect the illegal 
entry of aliens in locations where natural barriers funnel traffic through 
specific locations, such as bridges over rivers and canals in the immediate bor- 
der area. 

Since most illegal entries of the Mexican border occur under the cover of 
darkness, a large part of the patrol force is assigned night duty. Others in 
jeeps starting at daylight patrol roads and drag strips paralleling the border 
to search for tracks of aliens who may have penetrated line watch. This type 
of work is generally performed singly as officers are in constant communication 
with headquarters and with other officers performing similar duty in nearby 
areas. The use of one-man patrols was greatly expanded in this type of acti- 
vity, but often was limited by the number of radio-equipped jeeps and other 
vehicles available. Observation aircraft are used to check vast areas of back 
country as well as freight trains and farming areas. When aliens or tracks 
of aliens are found, ground teams are guided to them by radio. The jeep and 
observation airplane are valuable operational tools for detecting, tracking, and 
assisting in the apprehension of aliens attempting to move inland. About 6 
percent of the apprehensions result directly from aircraft observation. On May 
29, 1959, the Chula Vista pilot, while on regular patrol, observed a number of 
tracks leading from the border. Ground crews, notified by radio, followed the 
tracks into the mountains and apprehended 12 aliens being smuggled into the 
United States. 

Aliens apprehended in the southwest region are screened at the point of appre- 
hension and questioned for intelligence information. Those not immediately 
expelled are detained while immigration and criminal records are checked and 
a determination made as to whether the violator will be prosecuted, made the 
subject of formal deportation proceedings, airlifted to the interior of Mexico, 
or turned over to Mexican officials at Ojinaga, Chihuahua, for transportation by 
train to Chihuahua City. 

With the approval and assistance of the Mexican Government, 8,820 aliens 
in 147 flights were transported by air to Leon Guanajuato, Mexico. The re- 
moval of these aliens to points closer to their homes has proven to be an effec- 
tive operation. Pressure is relieved on the border, and it is more difficult for 
persistent violators to reenter. For example, during the vear only 964 or 4.6 
percent of the aliens transported to the interior of Mexico since the airlift 
started in 1957 were again encountered. For the same period 4,075 aliens were 
transported at the expense of the Mexican Government from the border town 
of Ojinaga to Chihuahua City. The effectiveness of these operations is em- 
phasized by the continued reduction in illegal entries along the Mexican border 
for the fifth straight year. 

Use of intelligence.—Operational and long-range intelligence continues to aid 
enforcement and control of the border. The system of gathering information 
concerning each apprehended alien who penetrated the border area was enlarged 
and improved. Apprehended aliens are questioned by officers familiar with the 
crossing area. This intelligence has resulted in a greater proportion of sur- 
reptitions entrants being apprehended at or near the point of entry. 

The air intelligence program, which has control centers on the Mexican bor- 
der. northern border, and in the gulf and Florida area, was coordinated and 
strengthened. Nine airplanes were seized during the first 6 months in south- 
eastern United States. Three of these were involved in the smuggling of arms 
from the United States to Cuba. Forty-five other aircraft violations for illegal 
entry. smuggling of aliens and smuggling of contraband were uncovered during 
the year. In joint operations with the Customs Service, five boats were seized 
while smuggling arms to rebel forces in Cuba in violation of the Neutrality Act. 
Armed resistance was offered in one instance and the boat was run aground 
after part of the cargo of contraband war materials was jettisoned. 

Officer training—Border Patrol Academy.—One hundred eighty-seven border 
patrol officers, including a 13-week class of 50 new appointees, received training 
at the Border Patrol Academy at El Paso during the year. Special courses 
were given 93 patrol officers engaged in antismuggling, air intelligence, prosecu- 
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tion work, and probationary officer training. Modern language training facili- 
ties for simultaneous individual participation in oral exercises were installed 
and a concentrated refresher course in Spanish was given 44 officers. 

Prosecution of violators.—Selective prosecution of those aliens who repeatedly 
fiout the immigration laws was continued. During the calendar year 1958, 
convictions were obtained in 93.7 percent of these cases with the sentences aver- 
aging 8.5 months. The average sentence for false claims to U.S. citizenship 
was 13 months. Some courts are now suspending sentence on condition that 
the alien not reenter illegally. Procedures have been established so that such 
violators can be identified and immediately brought before the sentencing court 
for revocation of probation. 


Program outlook 


Activity forecast.—It is predicted that the preventive effect of continued 
enforcement activity at the current level will result in fewer violations. There 
were 7,738 fewer persons apprehended last fiscal year than during the fiscal 
year 1958. This trend will continue during 1960 and 1961 but to a lesser degree. 
This is based on continued tight control of the borders with the allowable work 
force at full strength. The progressive improvement in the deployment of 
manpower and equipment, the construction of additional drag strips, the in- 
stallation of electric eyes, the use of enforcement fencing, the prosecution of 
flagrant violators of the immigration laws, and their removal to the interior to 
Mexico. will contribute to this objective. 

The number of aliens resorting to the use of fraudulent documents to support 
false claims to U.S. citizenship is increasing, and it is anticipated that there will 
be no reduction in the number of crewman desertions or of criminal and other- 
wise inadmissible aliens attempting to enter this country illegally. The increase 
in foreign ships transiting the St. Lawrence Seaway will require additional 
surveillance of the area and further expansion of crewman control work. 
Turbulent conditions in Cuba and other Caribbean and Central American coun- 
tries show no signs of abatement and will continue to bring about increased 
pressure in the Florida and gulf coastal area. These everchanging enforcement 
problems require corresponding changes in countermeasures and operations 
They are more fully discussed hereafter. 

Need for persistent control.—As a result of the increased pressure on the 
Canadian border brought about by the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, by 
the desire of many of the European aliens recently admitted to Canada to live 
in the United States, and by other contributing factors, forces there were aug- 
mented by the transfer of 20 officer positions from the southwest region. Ap- 
prehensions increased sharply in some areas, especially in the St. Albans sector 
where a 40 percent increase was noted. There is no indication that this Cana 
dian border pressure will diminish. Ten officer positions were also transferred 
to the Florida and gulf coastal areas to help control the increased illegal entry 
and smuggling activity there. However, further reduction of officer positions 
in the southwest region cannot be made without seriously jeopardizing the 
eontrol along the Mexican border. During the recent planting season and with 
the increased demand for labor, there was a sharp rise in illegal entries. This 
emphasizes the fact that there still exist in Mexico the economic conditions 
which caused the invasion of their nationals prior to 1955, and that any relaXa- 
tion or weakness by the patrol will participate a renewal of that invasion. 

Gulf and Florida coastal areas.—The discord in the Caribbean area has shown 
no sign of abatement and from all indications this condition will continue. 
Illicit traffic in arms involving aliens did not cease with the fall of the Batista 
government. Illegal entries and the smuggling of Cuban aliens by boat and plane 
has increased. An example of this illicit traffic is the case of General Roberto 
Ramiro Hernandez-Miranda, who fled from Cuba to the Dominican Republic on 
January 1 and was smuggled by plane from Curacao via Nassau, arriving at 
Miami on June 24, 1959. These illegal activities will continue so long as unset- 
tled conditions persist. 

Port facilities in the gulf area are being expandec. especially on the lower 
Mississippi. Foreign shipping has increased there sharply, and the port of 
New Orleans is now surpassed only by New York in volume of foreign trade. 
This establishes the need for continued strong crewman control measures in that 
area. 

St. Lawrence-Great Lakes area.—Prior to the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
yay, shipping in the Great Lakes was largely confined to “lakers” as access to 
the lakes were limited to small vessels. Now, however, large ocean-going vessels 
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are making scheduled trips into the Great Lakes as far west as Duluth, a dis- 
tance of 900 miles from the sea. Port facilities throughout the Great Lakes are 
peing expanded and further increases in foreign ship arrivals in the area are 
predicted. There will be a corresponding increase in attempted desertions. 
Recently, seven Chinese and two Greek crewmen deserted on their first arrival 
at Duluth. Also three German crewmen recently attempted to desert while 
their ship was transiting the Snell and Eisenhower locks area. More manpower 
is required to control desertions and prevent the landing of stowaways and in- 
admissible crewmen at inland ports and in that part of the seaway which is 
adjacent or wholly within U.S. territory. The expansion of recreational areas 
and continued population growth of metropolitan areas during the next few 
vears on both sides of the waterway will make the control of crewmen more 
difficult. ‘There has been an upturn in crewman desertions in Canada, especially 
at the port of Montreal. Recently, two Soviet crewmen were taken in custody 
by Canadian officers after deserting their ship in St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Crewmen control measures, including the collection of intelligence throughout the 
area, are being strengthened and will undergo continued analysis and revision. 

Fraudulent document detection—A growing enforcement problem of serious 
implications stems from false claims to U.S. citizenship by Mexican aliens, 
using fraudulent documents for support. An examination of all delayed birth 
records filed in Presidio County, Tex., during a 4-year period revealed that 
prior to 1954, when effective control of the border was established, one out of 
every seven delayed birth certificates was falsely registered. Subsequent to 
1954, this ratio increased to one in four, and applications to create delayed 
birth certificates increased 10 percent. Statistics furnished by the Texas State 
Registrar’s office show that approximately 5,000 delayed birth records are filed 
in that State each year regarding persons of Mexican lineage. By applying 
the 1 to 4 ratio to this figure, there are possibly 1,250 fraudulent delayed birth 
records created annually in Texas. This situation was highlighted by the 
prosecution of a Texas notary public who had been instrumental in the issuance 
of an estimated 10,000 false birth certificates. The broad gage implications 
are emphasized by Service findings that for each false birth registration an 
average of four other persons derive citizenship illegally. This is well il- 
lustrated hereunder in a chart of the genealogical tree of Felix Martinez, a 
Mexican alien. The chart shows how, as a result of one false claim, a total 
of 37 persons may illegally derive U.S. citizenship. 

Service records show that approximately 35 percent of the false claims to 
U.S. citizenship are based on fraudulently created records of birth. The re- 
maining cases involve false baptismal certificates and assumed identity in 
which the alien presents a valid document relating to another nerson. Effective 
measures against this problem hinge upon rapid and positive identification 
through fingerprints, coupled with aid from the fraudulent document reference 
materials centered at El Paso, Tex. 

Smugqgling.—Prevention of the smuggling of aliens into the United States is 
a primary function of the border patrol. Responsibility for the prevention of 
smuggling of contraband, documents, weapons narcotics, and material en- 
dangering the national security is shared with other agencies. With the 
necessarily thin deployment of the officer force over both borders and the 
gulf and Florida coastal areas, much greater reliance must be placed on the 
gathering of antismuggling intelligence. In contrast to an overall reduction 
in alien smuggling activities last year, the northeast region reports a slight 
increase which can be expected to continue. On April 2, 1959, border patrol 
officers at Rouses Point, N.Y.. apprehended Arturo Colucci, notorious alien 
racketeer and prior deportee, being smuggled into the United States. Carib- 
bean unrest will add to already increased alien smuggling activities in the 
Sontheast. both by boat and plane. More drastic countermeasures must be 
taken. The antiair smuggling program, which accounted for discovery of 48 
border violations last fiseal year. is being strengthened by information from 
military radar, covert sources, and from developed liaison with other agencies 
both in and out of the United States. 
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Officer training.—Training methods are constantly being revised to keep 
abreast of the everchanging tactics of the immigration law violator. The 
tendency toward the increased use of fraud in preference to surreptitious entry, 
for example, can only be countered by additional training, especially in the de- 
tection of fraudulent documents and in the techniques of interrogation. All of- 
ficers must be trained—and retrained—in fundamentals as well as in new 
methods and techniques. There is no magie formula or device that will make 
control of the borders simple or easy. Control can be maintained only by teach- 
ing officers to perform each phase of their routine duties a little better and by 
a constant search for ways and means of improving operations. 

For new officers, the intensive 13-week basic instruction bolstered by modern 
facilities for teaching the Spanish language will continue. Courses for retrain- 
ing officers, so successful in the past, will be continued. 


Increase 
A. Passenger vehicle replacements (123 sedans; 5 buses) : 
Ir RIUIIIIID sii scepaslesicilghigcaiandtsiatacfidiniteasaaaensabinidaei ainabbeliNaaaieiunaiibiinaizie $262, 100 
I sei eects tat liad tpn ic ce ias isa toctanepuiecs aie assdagwatemdianearullentilanceds 14, 100 


————__ $276, 200 
B. Within grade salary advancements: 


I a en eeenaein 90, 900 
IRIS erase 300 
Retirement fund contribution___..__.-..____________ 5, 900 
- 97, 100 
Cc. Aircraft replacements (5) : 
RE ER Sete eee Soe eee 132, 000 
Maintenance and operation......................... 5, 500 
So 137, 800 
D. Trucks (112 replacements ; 45 additional) : 
Se ene ee ea ek ccna ae he ecabaa nig 833, 100 
I wake cad id omemenie 17, 300 
Maintenance and operation of additional__._.__.____-___ 33, 800 
—_— ——— 384, 200 
Ir a 6, 000 
Is OGD NNR, a Le elememiigened imappentibeemnanhes 212, 800 
G. Firearms replacement : 
OS A a eae ee Sate ae 70, 000 
PRIIIERONE TPT E IO ices occ sch > Domed onmernestem 20, 000 
- 90, 000 
eS ss ele tices to beicites aeeidunie neti duces Sets 1, 204, 100 


A. Passenger vehicle replacements.—Increase, $276,200. 

B. Within grade salary advancements.—Increase, $97,100. 

The total amounts requested for each of the foregoing items are tabulated in 
detail and justified in full in that part of the justifications dealing with multi- 
activity items. The increases referred to here represent the applicable portions 
chargeable to the border patrol activity. 

C. Aircraft replacements.—Increase, $137,800. 

Aside from Service transport planes and those on loan from the military, the 
border patrol operates 24 airplanes of relatively light models used for observa- 
tion purposes and for the direction of ground interceptor forces. Experience 
has shown that planes used for these purposes should be replaced after 2,000 
hours of service or upon reaching the age of 4 years, whichever occurs first. 
Under current replacement schedules five planes must be replaced during the 
fiscal year 1961. Assuming no major accidents it is estimated that the service 
table of Service-owned observation planes in use by June 30, 1960, will be as 
follows: 





Cumulative flight hours 5 
| Replace 





Age (years) oe <n ae oT | | Over 2000] in fiscal 
| 0-500 | 500-1,000| 1,000- 1,500- | | year 1961 
} 1,500 | 2000 | 
ee ee ere ee eee Lee ee eee eee Pei een 
ca achamenacia Bh alec ah eas OF anincnctgilh cceacrniteecasinipidssleruhpiieialaiia 
a ae ee 1 4 | scciachdeieamarll cidade 
idan creas ada nies enters easinbsipebch eileen ie ideesiecied panmmaiciiteaia 1 | Rcnivesinenwaiera 3 3 
ial hee Beno ae ras ioecedisaieieia db plaaashanaNiedabils 1 | 1 2 2 
ES aa ee | asain Ri iaialsdeieeabies aaesnmieephionan Bi Fiat ariese aleetsiominanleade 
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The operator must minutely examine moving freight trains, scrutinize likely 
hiding places in the brush and farmyards, distinguish foot tracks from the air, 
and follow these trails. Operations of this nature give scant time for the pilot 
to choose a safe landing place. In the interest of maximum safety and keeping 
all craft operative, it is essential that planes be replaced promptly upon attain- 
ment of the minimum standards. The net cost of the replacements and related 
maintenance and operation is computed as follows: 











| 
Type Gross Sales Net 
3 Piper Super Cubs at $13,900..................---...--.-. Li $41, 700 | $1, 500 $40, 200 
i ate cena asides aocdiepebeets — <thmie~ cal 20,000 | 500 19, 500 
1 Cessna 310, equipped for all-weather operation ___......-.--- | 73, 100 | 500 72, 600 
Replacement cost (09). _...........--.-- Eesunaweniee 134, 800 2, 500 132, 300 
Additional maintenance and operation, Cessna 310 over Cessna | 
RE Se Se a eaparendbemenanne ail 5, 500 
ME cewnnnce ; ioe oe aaa 137, 800 


1 DeHavilland Beaver not to be repl: 


Locations and types of craft 


Aircraft 


Cessna 180 
Cessna 180 
Piper Super Cub ee 
Piper Super Cub._-_-._-_- 

Cessna 180_. 


aced. 


Location 


Livermore, Calif 
Brownsville, Tex 
E! Paso, Tex 

El Centro, Calif 


-| El Centro, Calif... 


To be replaced by 


Cessna 182. 
Piper Super Cub. 
Piper Super Cub 
Piper Super Cub. 
Cessna 310. 


Reassignments by base are planned to provide for making the Cessna 310 avail- 
able for use in Florida to prevent surreptitous entry and smuggling by air. This 
twin-engine aircraft will permit all-weather operations over the Caribbean Sea 
and the Florida Everglades. In addition, it will have sufficient speed to permit 
interception of single-engine and transport aircraft of the type most likely to be 
found engaged in illegal operations of this nature. Acting on information fur- 
nished by intelligence, radar, or other means, the airplane can be used to make 
aerial intercept and trail airplanes suspected of smuggling aliens into the United 
States. When information concerning illegal activities is received from isolated 
airports, it is essential that action be taken immediately. This requires an air- 
plane which is fast enough and has sufficient range to land officers on any one of 
the many abandoned airports to be found in Florida in a matter of minutes. An 
Aircraft of this type also has the advantage of being easy to pilot and it can be 
moved from sector to sector as needed without extensive training for new pilots. 

The unit cost of $73,100 for the Cessna 310 includes radio gear for all-weather 
operation, auxiliary fuel tanks, propeller anti-icing system, shoulder straps, and 
fire extinguisher. The cost of maintenance and operation is $17 per hour, com- 
pared to $7.85 per hour for the single engine Cessna 180. Based upon 600 hours’ 
operation per year the additional maintenance and operation cost amounts to 
$5,500. 

D. Trucks.—Increase, 384,200. 
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A fleet of trucks is used in border patrol operations. As of June 30, 1960, the 
mileage record of the fleet by age group will be approximately as follows: 


Model | Age Number of Average 

vehicles | mileage 
1960__..- sien ie acacia ele i i ailaid ‘ odet | 1 | 124 | 2, 800 
1959____- SL apebiemie catenins a ; aod 2 85 11, 000 
1958... padnbecpebbabouadsbecs sce} ri 3 76 | 35, 000 
1957....- i saat tele aisle Avail ka eetiaicinett a 4 | 125 | 60, 700 
1956...-- ae ae eee ee Be ee = 5 82 | 62, 200 
Re oti . dO erheb Ghd adele daria duwstiatboidesd hace é 6 | 1 18, 500 


} 





Out of an estimated 207 vehicles falling within GSA replacement standards 
during 1961, funds are requested for 112 replacements. The net cost of 112 
replacements is calculated as follows: 





Unit | Amount 
Vehicles, gross a a a a pia he $2, 200 $246, 400 
I carci aii aia . —110 | — 12, 300 
ui chains a 
a Na linha tet ieatoeptial J. ata 2,090 | 234, 100 
Freight.........<. hannibiaqndhemrbnabtknnegtin ‘ a al aa cai ‘ 110 | 12, 300 
I. inincaniirinttineinasimssintipdatnhiagibindpivalinkstthpehtheutsaeba Bstieedsé 2, 200 246, 400 


During fiscal year 1958 the northern border forces were augmented by the 
transfer of 48 patrol officer positions from the Mexican border. Within the last 
year, patrol coverage has been further adjusted by the transfer of 30 positions 
out of the southwest region for reassignment to the northern border and the gulf 
areas. This thinning of the force on the southern border requires the substitu- 
tion of one-man patrols, where practicable, in order to continue the enforcement 
coverage needed to maintain effectiveness. This is another instance where the 
enforcement potential per officer can be increased with the aid of a relatively 
small expenditure for additional supporting equipment. The sum of $137,800 is 
requested for making an additional 45 jeeps available for the use of one-man 
patrols in the southwest region. The amount is calculated as follows: 


Unit | Amount 
Vehicles, gross (09) ne $2, 200 $99, 000 
Freight (03). _- : 110 | 5, 000 
Maintenance and operation (08 ee 750 33, 800 
Total 137, 800 


ki. Electric eyes.—Increase, $6,000. 

An electric eye is a device which actuates a signal when a beam of invisible 
light is broken. The signal may be visual or audible, or it may be broadcast by 
radio. Advantages of the use of these devices for night operations at strategic 
border-crossing points have been proven by experience with experimental installa- 
tions. They are useful in detecting entrants over bridges or through tunnels or 
storm sewers or at points where the terrain naturally funnels surreptitious en- 
trants through a narrow corridor. The installations can be moved from place 
to place, as needed. The cost is approximately $300 per unit. Twenty addi- 
tional units are requested for use in the following areas: 


Calexico, Calif : 10 


Chula Vista, Calif ; 4 
El] Paso, Tex pares si Fee a 6 


Fk. Radio system renewal.—Increase, $212,800. 

Conversion to VHF-FM throughout the country is progressing and will soon 
be complete. A few areas in the northwest and southwest are still to be covered 
and a few gaps in the coverage of the southwest remain to be filled. In addition, 
there are continuing needs to make periodic replacements of equipment in order 
to keep the overall system reasonably modern and operative on an efficient basis. 
The detailed requirement for the fiscal year 1961 is listed as follows: 














120 FM mobile, at $470 


a eo hashes ih tapited— fasord ontergeple te och: 415 ahora }<—pim wc jae, 400 
a tt RO BE BD in steins Gin de ed wees —Ht fes od + jer 44 . 11, 200 
ee NOI oo is icici cw eee nest ens eye 
18 FM repeaters, at $2,000.._._..........--- ceay beeen acai a 
14 antenna towers, various heights____......--------- ‘ ae 56, 000 
Re en II I i ee wna ncnane ar ae 3, 200 
7 single side band stations, at $4,000__________- ee sm ; 28, 000 
6 single side band mobile, at $1,100_____-_--- = 6, 600 

nl a ae ante in GU inl an te os Ara 212, 800 


The FM mobile and portable sets are for replacement of old equipment 

Of the 22 FM stations, 9 are for replacement of old equipment and 13 are for 
new installations at ports of entry for cooperation between the ports and the 
border patrol. 

Four of the 18 repeaters are for replacement of old equipment. The balance 
of the repeaters and the 14 antenna towers are for completion of the conversion 
to an FM system throughout the country and filling in gaps in the southwest and 
northeast. 

The eight AM receivers are required to replace old, worn out receivers 

The seven single band stations are required to replace worn out double side 
band AM transmitters. 

The six single side band mobile sets are required for communications between 
mobile units on detail in the interior of the United States, out of range of the 
regular FM system. Three are replacements for old double side band mobile 
equipment and three are for sectors not previously equipped 

There follows a project summary of the required items by patrol sector and 
unit cost. 

Radio system replacement and expansion 
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Mobile| Port- | | An- Single | Single 
2-way | able FM | FM tenna | AM | side- | side- Total 
Patrol sector radio 2-way | base | repeat-| towers| radio | band | band ost 
sets | radio | station ers | various) receiv- | station | mobile 
sets | | heights} ers 

Blaine, Wash____...___- bauiaaaee 1 = 5 . $700 
Brownsville, Tex. -.-.....-- . Siecle 1 l ; 700 
hy Sie a a ee ae a Seka l 1, 500 
Chula Vista, Calif........-. ‘ 1 70K 
Ee coambobional 2 i= ea 1 l 8, 50 
No os enmibitteadme 0 EE: l 1 ] : ; fi, 700 
is il Cael l 2 2 13, 804 
Neen clommia 2 2 12, 00 
TN as ow eliemegacitnetuins 3 2 2 : 14, 100 
SR I os Ente ceentminialidegeiecloence 3 — l 1 5, 500 
i Be l l l , ads , 700 
NIL, SFR ocsmociareet Eearexesannoattioma cha l 1 1 1 10, 400 
Marfa, Tex-_-__- des id iia kale cdi wade wacieurn om . l l a 4, 40 
TT csccriaees Nenenicdepeaatiin Be at ead nuit 1 ‘mas fs Om 
New Orleans, La aa ae ala sh de ace 2 2 y= 3, SOK 
Ogdensburg, N.Y-_-....--.---- ! ; 1 1 1 6, 70 
Spokane, Wash___._.-.-_- Se ee eS 3 2 2 l 15, 200 
St. Albans, Vt eh eae OE i. pea i _— l +, 000 
0 SS ae oe Siaaek hE aati 2 = Saininthe l l l tb, OK 
ee e 1 1 j 2, 700 
NE region, general_____- ; 5 ain INYC ; 5, 150 
NW region, general..___.._- 30 5 bi Boils : a eee Se 
SE region , general_.___-. ‘ 5 | 2 £00 1... ico 1cOoO 8, 250 
SW region, general_......__- | 80 15 | 3 eae ; Kasitls 43, 608 

Total number-_...._._- 120 28 | 22 18 14 8 7 f 

a 0” 6 ee $470 | $400 | $700 | $2,000 1) } $400 | $4,000 | $1, 10 
Total cost__...........|$56, 400 |$11, 200 |$15, 400 |$36, 000 |$56,000 | $3,200 |$28,000 | $6,600 | 212, 800 


1 Various. 
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G. Firearms replacement.—-Increase, $90,000. 

Approximately two-thirds of the firearms carried by patrol officers are more than 
20 years old and are of a type which has been out of production for 18 years. 
It is now very difficult to obtain parts to keep them in safe working order. In 
some instances parts cannot be obtained and repairs must be made by using 
salvage material or by making parts. These old revolvers (1,000) must be re- 
placed. The estimate is based upon replacement with a modern revolver (.357 
caliber) with 4-inch barrel and adjustable sights, meeting all requirements of the 
border patrol. The replacement cost together with the added cost of .357 caliber 
ammunition is calculated as follows: 


Sr SAVORVORE, GE BIGUUO) <6 no on we Se nic eases sce ec oss lous. ua $70, 000 
Additional cost of ammunition—2,500 M rounds, at $8(08)__________- 20, 000 
7 ee ene yee me 90, 000 


TaBLE 5.—Investigating aliens’ status—By objective classification symbols 




















1959 | 1960 Net | Increase 4)| 1961 
actual estimate | adjust- Base or de- estimate 
| ments | crease (—) 
Total number of permanent | 
positions.._...--- sokicecateal 1, 200 | AN scconcabapeaes ta CST oe 1, 202 
Average number of all em- | | 
nll eta 1,134 | 1, 136 -14 1,122 | +10 1,132 
== ~~ ae Ls ae = 7, 
Personal services: 
* Total permanent--.-__....| $7,718,461 | $7,811,919 | +$91,821 | $7,903,740 | +$118, 581 $8, 022, 321 
hk. Deduct lapses...........- 471, 247 476, 319 +91, 821 568, 140 —66, 319 501, 821 
Net permanent. ._....-- 7,247,214 | 7,335,600 |.-...---.--- | 7,335, 600 +184, 900 7, 520, 500 
Other positions: | | | 
Temporary employ- } | 
eee as 12, 518 | NE Es sctcn ccna ie a 12, 500 
Intermittent employ- | | | 
pies Bee 13, 932 ns NOE a ncanmak 14, 000 
Other personal services: | 
Regular pay above 52- | 
week base_.... ial 27, 53C | 56, 500 —28, 300 | SED Enincccmamebets 28, 200 
Overtime. 7 : 2,510 | ey TO Beveninear vt eta 2, 700 
Premium compensa- | | 
a 615, 166 | 4 GR GO Iienccsenesan 616, 800 
Holiday pay OR: Reviuan-chashciecdiateiptir sb 00s8 sab celia aos Because cecal giee oeneasioapeenietell ie eas danas 
Nightwork differen- | 
tial... 273 Bt thconecenne FTE Din etic 200 
Living and quarters 
allowance 41, 647 | 9h OOP Netrrecesees< | CIE Ganwncnnnanigts 41, 900 
Foreign education | | | 
allowance. ; | 3, 899 GE Boicuscktnen SP lacanecdsnne 4, 000 
Additional pay for | | | 
service abroad - -- 10, 324 | Oe 8 tacmmeteneees RE es 10, 400 
Casual workers... __--! 15, 689 | 15, 800 | aie | et 15, 800 
01 All personal | | 





| | 
services, net..| 7,990,704 8, 110, 400 | —28, 300 8, 082, 100 +184,900 | 8,267,000 
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TaBLE 5.—Investigating aliens’ status—By objective classification symbols—Coy 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 


07 


OS 
09 
10 
1] 


13 


15 
Unv 


Ded 


1959 
actual 
OTHER COSTS 
Travel $361, 093 
Transportation of things 59, 668 
Communication services 139, 483 
Rents and utility services 11, 355 
Printing and reproduc- 

tion __. bs 39, 557 
Other contractual services 143, 984 


Group insurance, 
Government con- 
tributions 24, 

Services performed by 
other Government 


agencies 17, 
Supplies and materials 181, 
Equipment. 159, 


Land and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and 


contributions 468 
Refunds, awards, and in 
demnities 25 
Taxes and assessments l 
ouchered 35, 
Total other costs 1, 667, 
Total 9, 658, 


uct quarters and subsist- 


ence furnished 


Total costs uO 


Costs financed from obliga- 


tie 
Obl 
of 


1959 
in 


03 
U5 
07 
OS 
09 


ms of other years, net 


igations incurred for costs 

other years, net 19, 
Total obligations 9, 677 
appropriation available 

1958 +-3 


Obligations (full year’s 
basis 9 620 


Object summary of cost a 


Personal services... 
OTHER OBLIGAT 


Transportation of things 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials_. 
Equipment 

Land and structures 


rotal 


546 


108 
299 
349 
127 
S68 
262 
000 
692 
396 
647 


749 


935 
684 


060 


744 


nd obligation 


IONS 


1960 
estimate 


$366, 100 


Q 


9 


9, 853 


74, 
139, 
13, 


43, 
144, 


15 


187 
195 


84 


RAS 


900 
700 
500 


937 
791 


O00 
693 
SU 
451 


100 


300 


, 40 
~ 000 


, 408 


SOS 


108 


Us 


4100 


440) 


Net 
adjust- Base 
ments 
$366, 100 
— $8, 300 66, 600 
139, 700 
13, 500 
—37 43, 900 
+98, 409 243, 200 
24, 800 
15, 600 
93 187, 600 
116. 306 79, SO 
4%] 
475, 400 
25, 300 
1, 400 
35, 000 
26, SOR 1. 717. 600 
108 9, 799, 700 
700 
55.108 4. 799. 000 
+-708 
54, 400 9, 799. 000 
54. 400 9, 799. 000 


Increase ( 


+-) 

or de- 
crease 

+$10, 800 

+ 200 

+153. GOO 

+4 iM 

the) 

l (Hn 

169, 200 

354, 100 

+354, 100 

+354, 14 

+354, 100 


1961 
estimate 


$366, 100 


47,400 
139, 700 
13, 500 


43, 900 
243, 200 


25, 000 
15, 600 
187, 600 
253, 400 
174, 70K 
10, 300 
1, 400 
50, G00 


), 


1, S&H, RO 


adjustments in base investigation 


Program 
| adjustments 


obligations 


$28, 300 


54, 40K 








Cost financed 
from oblig 
tions of othe 
ve 
B35 
: 
} 
1s 


10, 153. 800 
i 
( 3, 1K 
1 
1™ 
1 j 
{ " 
Net 
just 
n 
SO 
5. od 
409 
9 
4s 


| 
| 
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Force and workload 











| Actual | Estimate 
|-—— - _ in 
| 1958 1959 1960 1961 
mat i ba i fa : Lod 3 
POSITIONS | | 
| 
Supervisory... i 42 | 55 55 55 
Officers | 787 762 | 762 762 
Clerical sided 386 351 355 355 
Custodial on 6 3 | 1 1 
Central office___- e : 13) 29 29 29 29 
Total permanent positions. -.____- 1, 250 1, 200 | 1, 202 1, 202 
Average permanent employees oh | 1,174 1, 126 1, 128 1, 124 
Average number of all employees_. 1, 187 1, 134 , 136 1, 132 
WORKLOAD—INVESTIGATIONS 
Subversive (total) j 6, 943 | 3, 390 2, 900 2, 700 
Revocation 2,314 643 500 | 400 
Deportation 2, 036 1, 027 1, 100 1, 000 
Applicant for admission. 1, 866 1, 322 900 900 
Naturalization 727 398 400 400 
Criminal, immoral and narcotic (total 4,178 3, 764 7, 100 7, 500 
Revocation 137 166 200 200 
Deportation — 4, 041 3, 598 | 4, 600 5, 000 
Applicant for admission | 2, 300 | 2, 300 
General (total) 12, 883 49, 465 43, 900 42, 000 
Revocation 161 200 200 
Naturalization 3, 804 2, 200 2, 000 
Other naturalization and citizenship 468 600 600 
Document fraud 2, 362 2, 900 2, 700 
Deportation 22, 668 20, 000 18, 300 
Applicant for admission 5, 845 1, 500 1, 400 
Smuggling 261 300 300 
Alien registration and address report prosecution | 271 300 300 
Other investigations looking toward prosecution 1,019 1, 300 1, 300 
Private bill 2, 062 1, 500 1, 700 
Parole and abscondees 3, 611 3, 500 3, 500 
Character investigations (other than naturalization) 2, 420 4, 000 4, 100 
Miscellaneous , 423 5, 600 5, 600 
: | 
Search (total ; 19, 100 20, 800 
Grand total 64, 004 56, 619 73, 000 73, 000 
Deportable aliens located through search 14, 390 17, 747 19, 100 20, 800 
Orders to show cause (issued 13, 314 11, 9RY 14, 400 15, 800 
Examining officer (cases completed) ‘ 6, 829 7, 389 7, 900 8, 000 
Record checks (completed) 231, 124 343, 501 202, 000 | 202, 000 
Liaison and informant development work ! 2 
Prosecution and litigation ! 2 
Surveillance | 2 
Training and development 
Related investigative matters 
! Reporting system revised effective July 1, 1959 
2 Not subject to unit measurement. 
INVESTIGATING ALIEN’s STATUS 


Appropriation base 
Budget estimate 


ait S delice dee .--. $9, 799, 000 
10, 153, 100 


Increase in the budget estimate over the appropriation base_. 3504, 100 


Obligations under this activity include salaries and other expenses for all work 
relating to investigations performed by the Service. The various categories of 
investigative activities performed by the Service are described as follows: 
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A. Investigations 


\1) Subversive: 

(a) Citizenship revocation: Looking to revocation of judicial naturaliza- 
tion of alleged subversives or persons allegedly having a subversive back- 
ground. 

(6) Naturalization petitioners: Of the eligibility of applicants for naturalj- 
zation who are allegedly subversive or allegedly have a subversive background. 

(c) Deportation: Looking to deportation of alleged subversives or aliens 
of allegedly subversive background. 

(d) Applicants for admission: Of applicants who are alleged subversives 
or have an allegedly subversive background; also, of such prospective appli- 
cants for admission, to prevent their entry. 

(2) Criminal, Immoral, and Narcotic: 

(a) Citizenship revocation: Looking to revocation of judicial naturaliza- 
tion of persons allegedly of the criminal, immoral, or narcotic classes, 

(b) Deportation: Looking to the deportation of persons allegedly in the 
criminal, immoral, and narcotic classes. 

(c) Applicants for admission: Of applicants or prospective applicants for 
admission who are allegedly in the criminal, immoral, or narcotic classes. 
(3) General: 

(a) Citizenship revocation: Looking to revocation of judicial naturaliza- 
tion of persons other than those in the subversive, criminal, immoral, and 
narcotic classes. 

(b) Naturalization petitioners: Of the eligibility of applicants for naturali- 
zation other than those who are allegedly subversives or allegedly have a 
subversive background. 

(c) Other citizenship matters: In connection with citizenship status, 
miscellaneous applications or matters arising under the nationality laws, such 
as applications for derivative certificates, duplicate certificates, and the 
revocation of certificates administratively issued. 

(d) Deportation, document fraud: Looking to deportation of aliens al- 
leged to have perpetrated a document fraud in seeking entry, entering or 
seeking to remain in the United States. 

(e) Deportation, other: Looking to deportation of aliens (other than those 
in the subversive, criminal, immoral, narcotic, or document fraud classes) 
who entered the United States at any time. 

(f) Applicant for admission—Other: Of applicants or prospective appli- 
cants for admission other than those in the subversive, criminal, immoral or 
narcotic classes. 

(g) Smuggling: Of smugglers, transporters, or harborers of aliens looking 
to their identification, apprehension, and criminal prosecution. 

(h) Alien registration and address report prosecution: Looking to possible 
prosecution for violation of the provisions relating to false or fraudulent alien 
registration or noncompliance with any of the registration or address reporting 
requirements of the law. 

(i) Other investigations looking toward prosecution: Looking to possible 
prosecution for violation of criminal provisions of the immigration and 
nationality laws other than those mentioned above. 

(j) Private bill: In connection with private bills introduced in Congress 
for immigration and nationality relief. 

(k) Abscondees: To locate aliens who have failed to respond to Service 
process. 

(lt) Character (other than naturalization): To determine eligibility for 
relief from deportation, or for some other adjustment of immigration status. 

(m) Miscellaneous: Of matters not comprehended by preceding classifica- 
tions (such as those relating to personnel, automobile accidents, attorneys 
seeking to practice before the Service or the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
and outside investigations on school approval, changes of status, extensions 
of stay, reentry permits, and visa petitions). 

(n) Search: To preliminarily screen persons at a particular location or 
locations known or believed (on the basis of information, intelligence or prior 
investigative experience) to be frequented by aliens illegally in the United 
States. Unit measurement is based on deportable aliens located by this 
method of investigation. 
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B. Orders to show cause 

Orders to Show Cause are the basic documents on which deportation proceedings 
are commenced. Applications for orders to show cause are made when it is 
determined there is a prima facie cause for deportation. On the basis of these 
applications investigators, assisted by clerical personnel, process the actual is- 
suance of the orders to show cause and arrange to have them served on the alien. 


C, Examining Officer 

This activity covers the appearance of investigators in deportation proceedings 
to represent the Government and present the Government’s case to the special 
inquiry officer who presides at the deportation hearing. 


D. Record checks 

This activity represents the review of files or records other than Service records, 
made by representatives of the Service. Such records include birth or death 
records, court records, and police criminal records. It also includes routine checks 
made with other Government agencies, usually by form letter. 

The bulk of record checks are made by clerical personnel. Investigators while 
traveling away from the office make necessary record checks in outlying areas. 
They also make record checks requiring research, or careful scrutiny, such as in 
cases where there is reason to believe a record may have been created through 
fraud or misrepresentation. 


E. Liaison and informant development 

This is a continuing operation not subject to unit count in which investigators 
seek out and cultivate persons who can furnish useful information and leads 
concerning violators of the immigration and nationality laws particularly in the 
subversive, criminal, immoral, narcotic, and deserting crewmen fields. 
F. Prosecution and litigalion 

Investigative activity assisting U.S. attorneys in criminal prosecutions and 
court litigation activities involving the Service such as denaturalization suits or 
habeas corpus and declaratory judgment actions is reported here. This work is 
not susceptible to unit measurement 
(;. S iurveillance 

Investigative activity in the surveillance of persons or places incident to the 
enforcement responsibilities of the Service is reported here. This work is not 
susceptible to unit measurement 
H. Training and development 

Investigative participation in programs involving training and development of 
eu ployee sis reported here. This work is not susceptible to unit measurement. 
l Re lative investigative matters 

Work performed by investigators including time spent in preparing reports 
memoranda, and correspondence not covered by the preceding categories is 
reported here. This work is not susceptible to unit measurement. 
Previous year pe rfor mance 

Utilization of manpower, Program objectives were carefully analy zed and 
implemented throughout the year. Regional offices were directed to assign neces- 
sary manpower to assure a continued clearance of pending subversive investi- 


gotions and a current status in other investigations | Manpower was deployed to 
maintain control in areas where search investigations were productive and in other 
areas to serve as a deterrent to any influx of illegal aliens. The vigorous drive 


against criminals, racketeers, and subversives amenable to deportation or de- 
naturalization proceedings was sustained. 

Alien crewmen who were remaining here beyond the period authorized by law 
became a major problem and during the second half of the fiscal year additional 
men were assigned to search investigations in order to increase the effectiveness of 
Service controls. This phase of investigative work was emphasized throughout 
the country, and particularly in seaport areas. 

Appealing humanitarian factors dictated expeditious completion of several 
types of investigations. Accordingly, high priorities were assigned to the com- 
pletions of investigations involving: adoption of orphans under section 4, Public 
Law 85-316, which, as enacted, permitted issuance of special nonquota visas to 
certain orphans but only through June 30, 1959; waiver of grounds of excludability 
relating to past misconduct in the cases of aliens having close family ties in the 


5308S7—60 31 
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United States, as provided by sections 5 and 7 of the same statute; and preexam- 
ination of certain aliens who had assurance of prompt issuance of immigrant visas 
by American consular officers in Canada. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis on the search program to control crewmen, the 
continued vigorous drive against criminals, racketeers, and subversives, and the 
special attention given to investigations involving appealing humanitarian factors. 
an improved position in investigations activities was reflected at the year’s end. 
Pending subversive investigations had been reduced more than 40 percent during 
the year. \ continued clearance of criminal and racketeer investigations was 
accomplished. A successful search program located 17,477 deportable aliens, a 
23 percent increase over last year’s result. E mph: isis on these activities pre- 
cluded keeping abreast of receipts in other gener: ot: investigations (which had been 
accorded a lower priority) with the result that the yearend pending figure for this 
category rose approximately 11 percent; 56,619 investigations were completed 
during the year, leaving 10,654 investigations pending July 1, 1959, a slight redue- 
tion from the 10,960 which were pending July 1, 1958. 

Top priority program, anticrime operations.—The year witnessed continued 
emphasis of the Top Priority program inaugurated July 7, 1954, when it was 
directed that every resource available to the Service be utilized against criminals, 
racketeers, and subversives amenable to deportation or denaturalization proceed- 
ings. This has assured expeditious processing of such cases with every operating 
branch of the Service. 

Frank Costello’s citize! ship was revoked by the U.S. District Court on February 
20, 1959. His appeal to the circuit court, filed April 17, 1959, is pending. One 
of the most notorious racketeers in the United States, he is serving a 
sentence for income tax evasion. 

Salvatore Maneri, a New York criminal and narcotics figure, was deported on 
August 6, 1958. He had been deported twice previously but illegally reentered 
the United States. 

Frank Cammarata, one of the principal figures in the infamous Detroit Purple 
Gang and brother-in-law of notorious racketeer Pete Licavoli, was expelled from 
the United States December 8, 1958. 

Irving Sherman, an alien described by J. Edgar Hoover as ‘‘one of the 
prominent criminals of the underworld,’’ was convicted of failure to register as an 
alien and willful failure to furnish annual address reports. A final order for his 
deportation was entered by the Board of Immigration Appeals on July 31, 1958. 


5-year 


most 
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Louis Lieberman, alleged to have been one of the strongarm men for the noto- 


1} 


rious Johnny Dio, was ordered deported by the Board of Immigration Appeals on 
July 24, 1958. 

Paul De Lucia, better known as *‘Paul the —— ‘r,’’ a gangster subordinate of 
the late Al Capone, lost a legal battle of over 2 years’ duration when the Supreme 
Court, on November 17, 1958, upheld the Resin of the U.S. district court can- 
celing his citizenship. Deportation procee ‘dings were instituted December 10, 
1958. A special inquiry officer ordered his deportation on January 27, 1959. He 
is now serving a 3-year sentence for income tax violation and contesting judicially 
the validity of the administrative proceedings against him. 

Mauro John Montana, who achieved notoriety because of alleged abuses in 
connection with the welfare funds of the Chicago Motion Picture Operators 
Union, was placed under final order of deportation August 29, 1958. A suit for 
declaratory judgment of U.S. citizenship and an injunction against deportation 
is pending in the U.S. district court, Chicago. 

The Service’s drive against Apalachin crime convention conferees was felt by 
he following members of that “invisible government”: 

Joseph Profaci, one of the foremost racketeers in this country, was stripped of 
his citizenship in a revocation order entered by the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York on December 9, 1958. His appeal to the circuit 
court, filed February 13, 1959, is pending. 

Russel Bufalino was placed under final order of deportation September 2, 1958. 
Suit for declaratory judgment is pending before the circuit court of appeals 
following dismissal by the U.S. district court at Philadelphia, April 8, 1959. 

Simone Scozzari was ordered deported May 29, 1959, and the order was upheld 
by the Board of Immigration Appeals on September 29, 1959. 

Domenick d’ Agostino is the defendant in a denaturalization suit, filed June 5, 
1959, which is based on concealment of his criminal record at the time of natu- 
ralization. 

Sam Monachino, a naturalized citizen who had been under active investigation 
by the Service, abandoned his domicile in the United States and on April 17, 1959, 
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executed an oath of renunciation of U.S. nationality and surrendered his certificate 
of naturalization to the American consul at Toronto, Canada. 

Other members of the criminal element, although not in the higher echelons of 
syndicated crime, also felt the impact of Service operations. Among them were: 
Jose ph Orsini, an internationally known narcotics smuggler who was deported 
from the U nited States July 19, 19! 58; Gaetano Gagliano, brother of the notorious 
narcotics trafficker Giuseppe Gagliano, deported March 17, 1959, and Pasquale 
Bommarito, a twice deported narcotic trafficker in the Detroit area, again deported 
December 3, 1958. 

Lesser known criminals have not lacked attention. During the year 797 
persons were deported from the United States who were identified with the 
criminal, immoral, and narcotic activities and 3,764 investigations were conducted 
on such persons to determine their amenability to Service action. 

Top priority program—antisubversive operations.—The fight against subversives, 
aliens, and naturalized citizens continued. At the start of the fiscal vear there 
were 2,410 pending deportation or denaturalization investigations involving 


alleged subversives. Although 2,330 additional oo stigations were received 
during the vear, 3,390 were completed, leaving only 1,350 investigations pending 
at the end of the year. Asa result of the investigations conducted, 24 aliens were 


placed under de ‘portation proceedings on charges based upon subversive activities, 
and 8 aliens were deported either on specific charges of subversive activities or on 
other immigration charges, although their background reflected subversive 
activities. 

Lena Scherer, alias Lena Davis, was placed under a final order of deportation 
on September 19, 1958. In the past she had served the Communist Party in suet 
positions as central executive committee member and chairman of the women’s 
commission 

Phillip Cherner, a west coast Communist functionary, was ordered deported 
February 27, 1959. On appeal, the Board of Immigration Appeals ordered re- 
opening August 6, 1959. ; 

George Albert Scythes, a leading figure in the Socialist Workers Party at 
Milwaukee, Wis., was placed under deportation proceedings on October 13, 1958 

San Rosen’s citizenship was revoked by the U.S. district court, June 16, 1959. 
He was a leading figure in the security apparatus of the New York State organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party and served as district organizer of the eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware districts of the Communist Party 

Joseph Chandler, once educational chairman of the Communist Party, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and former district organizer for the Young Communist League at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was ordered deported April 6, 1959. On appeal, the Board 
Immigration Appeals ordered reopening November 9, 1959 

Manfred Max Miklowait, former member of the Communist Party of West 
Germany, was deported on June 8, 1959. 

Document fraud.—During the year Service officers were ae ‘rt to detect attempts 


to use fr: =e ‘nt and altered birth and baptismal certificates, alien registration 
receipt cards, U.S. citizen identification cards, U.S. passports, U.S. military docu- 
ments, and others. At the beginning of the period there were 777 document fraud 


investigations pending. During the fiscal vear 1959, 2,665 additional document 
fraud investigations were opened, and 2,362 such investigations were completed. 
Criminal action is brought against persons trafficking in fraudulent documents 


when investigation discloses sufficient evidence to warrant such action. During 
fiscal vear 1959, 192 violations were submitted to U.S. attorneys for proseeution 
under the relating provisions of law. Aggregate fines of $1,000 and imprisonment 


for 84 years were imposed. 

The following examples are illustrative of the type and scope of frand investi- 
gations conducted during this period: 

Information was developed during the year that fraudulent American military 


identification ecards could be purchased in Naples for use in attempting entry into 
the United States. The price quoted was $100. Arturo Colucci, an Italian 
who had been deported for a narcotics violation, purchased a spurious Marine 
Corps identification card in the name Paul D. Daley. He was successful in 


entering Canada with that document but when he attempted entry into the United 
States with the aid of two smugglers s ather than by use of the spurious document 
he was taken into custody on April 3, 1959, and prosecuted. On June 15, 1959, 
he was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. The persons who assisted him 
were each sentenced to service 60 days. 

Three Italian aliens were found who had entered the United States with forged 
Italian passports containing counterfeit nonimmigrant visas. A fourth was 
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detected when he attempted entry at Cleveland, Ohio. The aliens were de ‘ported 
and the Italian authorities informed of the ring which was ope rating in the vieinity 
of Palermo, Italy. As a result of the information furnished six persons were 
indicted by the Italian authorities. 

New York investigators uncovered a ring involving at least four principals who, 


for fees averagin SI, 000, arranged marri: 





ging ges between British West Indies aliens 
and ‘“‘star ain” U. tizens, for the purpose of vary g nonquota status for 
the alien r} “star ‘d-ins,” who sometimes used birth certificates of deceased 
persons, receive i fees of ens Thirty-two of these ‘‘marriages’’ have been 
exposed so far. Three of ‘ principals were indicted, in October 1958, for their 


part in the conspiracy. \ ae eseding indictment is being sought by the US, 
attorney on the Saale of additional violations discovered. 





Investigations pursuant to Public Piece 85—816.— Sections 5 and 7 of this statute 
—— that certain grounds of excludability relating to past misconduct may b 

aived, matter of discretion, in ee cases of aliens having close family ties in 
the U nited § States if it is determined admission would not b trary to pational 
welfare, safety, or security. A comprehensive investigation by the Service is 
necessary in each éase in order that an equitable decision may be made. Appealing 
humanitarian factors impe ied expediti us compl tion of investi ) cident 
to 1,891 applicatic yr Waivers received during the fiseal vear 

As enacted, section 4 of this statute provided tha pecial nonquot Visas 
could be ss ied thro r} June 30 1959, to certain orp! itis i ere lO De adopted 

r admission to the United States In these cases inv igation were re. 
quired to establish that the preadoption requirement of tl , Of proposed 
residence had been met and that the orphan would be adopted nd cured for 
properly Because of appe aling humanitarian factors involved the expiration 
date set forth in the statute, a high priority was assigned and eac nvestigatior 
closely supervised to wens <teetiieien completion. Requisite investigations 
were completed and 1,460 app ications app roved during the eal 

Private bills. Seb te etre armggoapran toes ich case when the congressional] 
committee concerned with processing a priv: bill reques Lt rt fre the 
pervice Requests for such reports have a 10 pereent nce tl ( ictment 
ot Pub Law R5 aif This Veal 2 OO2 of these Wivestigu ms were rt pleted 

V n bo nvestigalions operation Close coordin i f iain 
tained in Service ' igative operations along the southwest | where the 
primary objective has been the identification and exclusion of s belo o 

» the subversive criminal, immoral, and narcotic classes. 

As a result of these investigations 375 aliens were identified as potential 
entrants to the United States who, if permitted to ent would constitute a 
threat to national security, and 25 aliens suspected of subversive activities, were 
denied admission to the United States. Among those excluded were Hesiquio 
Mora Navi rrete forme r leader of the Communist Party l the bye I ler area, 
excluded at Brownsville, Tex., December 29, 1958; and Nydia Luthy, deported 
from the United States in 1951 on subversive grounds, excluded at Laredo, Tex 
my June 28. 1959 \ well coordinated investigation resulted in her identification 
notwithstanding the fact she was traveling under an assumed 

A total of 1,078 aliens of the eriminal, immoral, and 1 cotic classes were 
identified and sufficient evidence compiled to deny them admiss i the event 
they attempt to enter the United States, including 456 prostitutes, 408 criminals 
and 214 narcotic violators. 

Canadian border inve frgations operations \ program similar 1 i! t estab ished 

on the Mexiean border is in operation along the entire Canadian | rdet he 
purpose of the program is to identify criminal, immoral, narcot rr subversive 
en residents of Canada who are likely to attempt to enter the { ited States 
and to develop evidence upon which to exelude them or to deport { e who 
may have succeeded in effecting illegal entry. 

During fiscal ar 1959, 979 aliens of th criminal, imm i, narcotic und 
subversive classes living in Canada were identified and appropriate measures 
adopted to previ their entering the United Stat In additi 65 ré 
denied admission to the United States at various ports of entry alons Canadian 
border. 

Cuban criminal, im? oral, and narcotics invest galio Thi program, instituted 
in September 1957, is designed to insure tight control over aliens of the criminal, 


immoral, and narcotic classes living in Cuba who ar likely to attempt to enter 
the United States and pursue illicit activities in this country, and to locate aliens 
of these classes who succeed in entering illegally and deport them. The Miami 
district office has been designated as coordinating office and clearinghouse for 


all information emanating from Service offices concerning Cuban aliens and their 
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associates who fall into the foregoing categories. The Havana, Cuba, office of 
this Service has participated in the program with highly successful results. 

During fiscal year 1959, 51 Cuban aliens of the criminal, immoral, and narcotic 
classes were apprehended in the United States. Of these, 31 were deported, 9 
deportable aliens’ departure was enforced, and at the close of the year, 11 were 
under deportation proceedings. The visa section of the American Embassy in 
Havana was advised concerning 2,536 persons of the foregoing classes in Cuba 
who might attempt to secure visas for entry to the United States. 

Investigations search.— During fiscal year 1959 search investigations were em- 
phasized in efforts to locate aliens who have gained surreptitious entry into the 
United States or having been admitted temporarily failed to depart or comply 
with the terms of their admission. As a result of these investigations 17,747 
aliens were located by approximately 35 percent of the investigative manpower 
of the Service. 

Officers engaged in search investigations work on weekends and during the 
morning and evening hours to achieve more complete coverage of areas, trans- 
portation facilities, and the like. They continually engage in the development of 
informants. Information from such sources saves many hours in locating aliens 
here unlawfully. In addition, close contact is maintained with municipal, State, 
and Federal law enforcement agencies. This liaison has proved productive in the 
past and continues to be of invaluable aid in locating aliens illegally in the United 
states. 

As in the past, aliens in illegal status tend to migrate to large metropolitan 
areas. Sixtyv-three percent of the aliens located through investigative search were 
found in New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Search in 
these areas is emphasized accordingly. 

The relatively large percentage of available manpower devoted to search 
investigations is justified by productivity in terms of deportable aliens located, 
In addition, the early detection and expulsion of violators serves to deter others 
who might seek to enter or remain here unlawfully. 


Control of illegal entries at seaports and in coaslal areas..-The crewmen control 
program was stepped up during the year, with 13,627 deportable alien crewmen 
located by Service officers. Investigative search teams gave special attention to 


arrivals of desertion prone vessels. Willful deserters, detained under the con- 
tinued strict policy, were given prompt deportation hearings during which deporta- 
tion orders were urged by examining officers. Criminal prosecution of flagrant 
violators was sought. 

Although prose cutions were usually declined in favor of prompt expulsions, 53 
crewmen were convicted of willfully remaining in the United States In violation 
of law, with fines totaling $2,350 and sentenced to confinement aggregating 9 
years and 11 months. 

A more effective enforcement program against smugglers and aliens who seek 
to use the stowaway route as a means of gaining illegal entry into the United 
States was implemented by the designation of the New York and San Francisco 
offices to coordinate information and antismuggling activities for the east and 
west coasts, respectively. These offices collate intelligence regarding vessels 
suspected of bringing stowaways to the United States and relay notification of 
impending arrivals to indicated investigative units so that suspect ships can be 
searched for stowaways and/or kept under surveillance to prevent illegal landings, 
Intelligence of interest to other agencies is likewise disseminated. More com- 
prehensive information regarding smuggling and stowaway operations has been 
sought through an active program of cultivating and developing informants and 
sources in a position to learn of this type of activity. 

The following cases illustrate the results of investigative efforts to control the 
smuggling of aliens through seaports: 

\ Norfolk investigator, acting on a tip that two strangers were trying to hire a 
taxi to take them to New York, located the suspects in a bar, and, posing as a cab 
driver, offered to take them there after he picked up ‘‘a friend” (an Italian speaking 
investigator). During the ensuing conversation with the “friend’’ the suspects 
confessed that they had paid 600,000 lira to a stranger in Genoa to smuggle them 
into this country as stowaways, and that they had arrived on the SS Acclaiere 
that day. They implicated the chief cook on the vessel. The stowaways and 
cook were prosecuted, convicted, and sentenced to terms of 1 and 3 years respec- 
tively, suspended, in each case, in favor of immediate deportation. 

New York investigators, covering the arrival of the SS Tekla Torm from Genoa, 
became suspicious of a loiterer on the dock. When the suspect engaged a crew- 
man in conversation and handed him a card, the investigators moved in and 
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interrogated both individuals at length. The suspect admitted that he was on 
the dock to meet two stowaways, his brother and a relative of a friend, who were 
to arrive on the vessels. The crewman admitted that he had hidden the two 
expected stowaways, as well as a third Italian, during the voyage for $1 500, 
$600 of which was paid him by a “‘fixer’” in Italy, with the rest to be paid upon 
their successful delivery to an individual who would identify himself by means 
of a playing card (the ace of spades). The crewman and all three stowaways were 
prosecuted and convicted. However, prison sentences were suspended in favor 
of immediate deportation. 

Administrative prosecutions.—Administrative prosecutions looking toward de. 
portation of an alien begin with the issuance and service of an order to show cause 
upon him, Briefly, the order to show cause informs the alien that upon the basis 
of inquiry conducted in his case, he is subject to deportation for violation of spe- 
cified sections of the immigration laws. This document requires him to appear 
before a special inquiry officer to show cause why he should not be expelled from 
the United States. At the hearing, during which he may be represented by counsel 


of his choice, the alien may concede deportability or he may contest the allegations 


in the order to show cause. Examining officers appear for the Government in 
contested cases. In 10,112 he arings during the vear deportability was conceded. 
Deport: ability was contested in 2,334 hearings Deportability was conceded or 


found in 98 percent of all de portatic mn hearing completed during the vear. 

Service representatives before the Board of Immigration Appeals.— During the year 
the two Service representatives before the Board of Immigration Appeals pre- 
sented oral argument in 461 cases. In addition, they reviewed 2,011 decisions of, 
and 1,016 cases appealed to the Board 

Employee training and develop) / \ 2-week training course, designed to 
emphasize management and supervisory responsibilities in relation to the investi- 
gations program, was attended by 35 supervisory investigators last year. Train- 
ing conferences for examining officers, conducted at field offices, were directed to 
the preparation of orders to show cause, pleadings, conduct of the hearing, and 
appeals. Guides for simplification of language and elimination of technical 
phrases in the preparation of orders to show cause where amended as field experi- 
ence dictated. Copies of ‘A Manual on Trial Technique in Administrative Pro- 
ceedings,’ prepared by Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, and published by the Bar Association for the 
District of Columbia, were furnished the field offices for the guidance of all examin- 
ing officers in the techniqu of presenting evidence in administrative hearings. 
In-service training of investigators at all field levels was implemented through 
regular meetings, conferences, and on-the-job instruction by experienced officers. 





Program outlool 


Utilization of manpower.—Intensified training sessions and on-the-job training, 
at both supervisory and journeyman levels, will result in more efficient utilization 
of manpower. The effectiveness of operations will be evaluated through frequent 
inspections of investigative programs at the field level and a careful, continuing 
analysis of reports submitted under improved procedures inaugurated July 1, 
1959. Adjustments in investigator assignments will be made, and investigators 
deployed, to meet special situations as they arise and to insure that all objectives 
are met. 

Document fraud.—As aliens who seek to enter or remain in the United States 


unlawfully experience increasing difficulty in effecting illegal entry, because of 
stepped up deterrent activities in land border and coastal areas, they resort to 
use of fraudulent documents as a measure of concealment. Persons encountered 
during search and other investigations will be carefully examined to expose im- 
posters. Whenever fraudulent, altered, or counterfeit documents are detected, 
concentrated efforts will be made to identify the conspirators involved, subject 
them to vigorous prosecut ion, aed eliminate the source of supply. 

Investigations pursuant to Public Law 85-—316.—Legislation permitting issuance 
of nonquota visas to certain orphans is expected to result in as many investigations 
as were received last year under the provisions of section 4. The volume of these 
investigations and those involving applicants for waivers of excludability under 
sections 5 and 7 will continue to offset any reduction in the number of private bill 
investigations that the legislation would obviate. Because of the appealing 
humanitarian factors involved, b th types of investigations will be assigned 
high priority and will be closel pers 

Search investigations. —High prod ctivit 





and beneficial deterrent effects have 


led to increased manpower assignments to this phase of operations. Search 
investigations will be emphasized throughout the Service to locate overstay and 
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status violating visitors, apprehend willful crewmen deserters and detect those 
violators who have succeeded in illegally entering the United States. In all 
search operations improved management practices are to be stressed, as well as 
cultivation and development of sources through which information leading to 
violators may be obtained. 

Control of illegal entries at seaports and coastal areas.—Strict crewmen controls 
will be continued and procedures reexamined periodically to determine their 
effectiveness, with changes made to meet exigencies. Efforts will be concentrated 
on locating and expelling deserting crewmen before they can establish equities 
which tend to defeat deportation and in identifying and prosecuting crewmen and 
persons who aid stowaways in entering and traveling to their ultimate destinations 
here. 

Increased liaison with other law enforcing agencies, masters and crewmen aboard 
vessels, and the development of other informants who have knowledge of crewmen 
desertions or stowaway and smuggling activities will be stressed, both in the United 
States and abroad. 

Information regarding stowaway and smuggling activities will be carefully 
analyzed and intelligence information disseminated to appropriate offices so that 
the deterrent effect of searching suspect ships and those with a history of stowaway 
arrivals can be exploited. Mobile search units will be used to augment investiga- 
tive manpower in problem seaport areas. 

Subversive, criminal, immoral, and narcotic programs.—The fight against sub- 
versives will be intensified, and every weapon utilized to obtain evidence which 
will meet the stringent burden imposed by the courts in these cases. All echelons 
of syndicated crime and the rackets will be scrutinized and every effort made to 
locate and identify foreign born persons, and, thereafter to pursue expeditiously 
any form of action to which they may be amenable. 

Special efforts will be made to develop new informants familiar with the back- 
grounds and movements of aliens of the criminal, immoral, narcotic, and sub- 
versive classes. Close surveillance will be maintained over concentrations of 
these classes with emphasis on preventing the entry of professional criminals or 
active subversives across land borders or from adjacent islands. 

Manpower assignment.—The broad diversity of Service functions and frequent 
occurrence of problems not foreseeable require unplanned shifting of manpower 
assignments from time to time to handle urgent tasks by flexible utilization of 
officer strength. Based on conditions now existing, plans for assignment by 
principal work categories of the estimated effective (on duty) officer force during 
the fiscal years 1960 and 1961, compared with the fiscal year 1959, are set forth as 
follows: 


Effective force 
Work category 








1959 1960 1961 
j 

Subversive cases___- = Ns 57 42 37 
Criminal, immoral, narcotic cases 34 52 57 
General cases for oa a. 197 194 177 
Search __- cea ke 216 | 225 242 

Total on casework a — 504 | 513 513 
Order to show cause issuance ; . j 9 10 10 
Examining officer. cs 2) 13 13 
Record checks ss “ : ; ieee 8 | 15 15 
Related investigative activities 3 . 1165 | 1 33 133 
Informant liaison 7 . ( | 44 44 
Prosecution and litigation Fe a | ( 19 19 
Surveillance ae ad ( 22 22 
Training and development 34 34 

Total ee : 708 703 703 


1 Reporting system changed July 1, 1959. 
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Increase 


A. Passenger vehicle replacements (98): 
Vehicles , $153, 900 
Freight 10, 800 
; $164, 700 
B. Within grade salary advancements: 
Basic compensation. 66, 300 
Employee insurance 200 
Retirement fund contribution 1, 300 
70, 800 
C. Upgrading 118, 600 


Total 354, 100 


A. Passe nge? vehicle replacements. Increase, $164,700. 

B. Within grade salary advance nen . Im rease, $70,800. 

The total amounts requested for each of the foregoing items are tabulated in 
detail and justified in full in that part of the justifications dealing with multi- 


activity items. The increases referred to here represent the applicable 
chargeable to the investigation activity. 

C. Upgrading.—Increase, $118,600. 

New standards applicable to investigator positions were issued by the Civil 
Service Commission in June 1958. Pursuant thereto it devolved upon the Imr 
gration and Naturalization Service to resurvey the duty assignments of its in- 
vestigator positions and prepare and submit to the Civil Service Commission for 
approval Service standards designed to provide definite guides for assignment 

i | 


port ions 


and utilization of investigators at the GS—9 and GS-11 levels. That action has 
been completed during the period intervening since June 1958 Application of 
the new Service standards requires upgrading of 163 investigator positions 
(approximately oD percent of the total number heretofore classified in GS—9 
as follows: 

In eslig ors 

From lo 

Number (total 163 Increase in 


imount 


Grade Rat Amount Grade Rat Amount 
| + - . 
38 | GS-9 $5, 990 $227, 62 GS-11 $7, 030 $267 1) | $39, 520 
16 |GS-9...| 6,131 98,176 | GS-1] 7, 030 180 | 14. 304 
46 | GS-9 6, 302 289, 892 | GS-11 7, O31 X {RN 
31 1 GS-9.___| 6,448] 199,888 | GS-11 7, O36 ; 8, (04 
27 Gs-9 t M | 178, 038 GS-11 7, OS SUS 
5 Gs-9 | é w (ys ) ‘ 
| 


Tot il | 


1 Rounded to 118,600. 
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Immigration and naturalization records 


By objective classification 





symbols 
cis -_ . 
1959 | 1960 Net 
actual | estimate adjust- sas 
ments 
Total number of permanent { 
positions....-..----.-------- 747 Fe Renscenaenne< 763 | 
Average number of all em- 
ployees. - -..-.-- poaeens 709 737 -—9 728 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total permanent ...------.-| $3, 157, 224 | $3, 247, 693 -+-$38, 337 | $3, 286, 030 
Deduct lapses._.......-------- 248, 527 201,793 | +38, 337 240, 130 
Net permanent. __...-.. 2, 908, 697 3, 045, 200 | eee: 3, 045, 900 
Other positions aren 
employment-- cog 70, 778 70, 300 | 70, 800 
Other personal services: 
Regular pay above 52- 
week base 12, 655 23, 500 —11, 700 11, 800 
Overtime enate 4,873 3,000 3, 000 
Holiday pay ---- 20 -_ 
Nightwork diffe rential_- 36 
Living and quarters al- 
lowance___-- : 12, 181 ee a 12, 300 
Additional pay for service 
CE. .ciciceniovenes 33 a ptediai . 
Casual workers - 1, 966 2, 000 2, 000 
01 All personal serv- 
ices, net 3, 011, 239 3, asi, 500 —11, 700 3, 145, 800 
OTHER COSTS 
02 Travel-.. ‘ 35, 603 | | ae 35, 900 
03 Transportation of things. 19, 355 2 j....:- 
04 Communication services. _- 140, 568 154, 800 | 
05 Rents and utility services 3, 831 4, 500 |... 
06 Printing and reproduc- 
tion 43, 636 44, 101 —1 44, 100 
07 Other contractual services 17, 284 17, 897 +40, 903 58, 800 
Group insurance, 
Government con- 
tribution BS aie | 9, 506 COG 1... wcsseesss- 9, 700 
Services performed 
by other Govern- | 
ment agencies___--- 261, 070 247, 700 Ss in 247, 700 
08 Supplies and materials __-- 74, 475 76, 681 —81 76, 600 
08 Equipment. -._...........- 235, 733 61, 895 | —95 61, 800 
10 Land and structures. .__|......-. 481 | —481 
11 Grants, subsidies, and | | 
contributions 187, 049 189, 900 |.....- 189, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and in- | | 
demnities my 3, 305 Seer. oY. 3, 300 
15 Taxes and asse ssments..-- 2, 543 BD tui see ctceasns 2, 700 
Total other costs... -- 1, 034, 048 872, 055 —40, 245 912, 300 


Total. mae 
Deduct quarters and subsist- 
ance furnished _...........-- 
TOCOR. CONE, 6 isincecteenen< 
Costs financed from obliga- | 
tions of other years, net (—) 


Total obligations _- 


53087—60 32 


4, 045, 287 


31 


4, 045, 256 


== 165, 937 


3, 879, 319, 





"4,029, 555 +28, 545 

| | 
| 4,029,555 | +28, 545 
—755 +755 
4, 028, 800 +29, 300 





4, 058, 100 


4, 058, 100 


4, 058, 100 


| 
Increase (+-)} 


1961 


or de- | estimate 


crease (—) | 





poe es $3, 286, 030 
2, 700 | | 212, 430 
+27, 700 | 3, 073, 600 
+421, 800 | 492, 600 
= aioe 11, 800 
3, 000 
"+3900 8,900 
abit 2, 300 
asd 2, 000 
+458, 400 | * 3,604, 200 
ba 35, 900 
Sette ‘ 22, 500 
5 154, 800 
4, 500 
picouee 44, 100 
+100 9, 800 

| 
ens 247, 700 
+6, 200 82, 800 
+458, 600 | 520, 400 
+1, 800 | 191, 700 
z 3, 300 
"+10, 800 | 13, 500 
+477, 500 | dk 389, 800 
+935, 900 | “4, 994, 000 
MEERA IV BETES aa 
+935,900 | 4,994,000 
4-935, 900 | 4, 994, 000 
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Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base immigration and 
naturalization records 





| | 
| Program (Cost financed! Net cost 
| adjustments | from obliga- | adjustments 





| (obligations) | tions of other in base 
| | years 
| 
re ecnekee Edn ene senncankowenesanwel —$11, 700 |.....-- éinchin —$11, 700 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS | 

06 Printing end reproducdtion............................ wid nd hccaciiiese —1 —] 
O7 Other eoutractual serviess.............-.200<<<-.s..--s-. ol +41, 000 —97 | +40, 903 
oe OS aS ee comma ages aa —81 | —81 
00 Equipment. .._.........- diene teiiiovei-seaneiomaini titi teta tom : npakemiansieall —95 | —95 
ye i aS eae a ae a eee nes —481 | —48] 
- — EEE ae aes 
al ea al a ccc | +29, 300 | —755 | +28, 545 





Force and workload 








Actual Estimate 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
POSITIONS 
Supervisory __-.-- Ge nhibiibiockonssabeewn 13 11 11 ll 
ae tian nines anti easennnintbansatnandia 13 10 10 10 
ee eacand ‘ 611 601 618 618 
CE ES a ae eee 3 2 2 2 
a a oe ceca 4 3 2 2 
CEE EE Di inailcohions 126 120 120 120 
Total permanent positions L. : 770 747 763 763 
Average permanent employees. -. sal 728 688 716 714 
Average number of all employees___..---- 783 709 737 855 
WORKLOAD 
Inquiries and callers at information desk _ ..---- 2, 944, 376 2, 975, 074 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Incoming and/or outgoing mail . : 19, 643, 428 18, 814, 148 19, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
New files prepared = Re a = a 500, 808 447, 209 463, 000 482, 000 
Index searches ene a ee es : 3, 274, 136 3, 316, 809 3, 245, 000 3, 266, 000 
Verification of arrival and departure___....--- . 100, 798 &&, 489 80, 000 80, 000 
Alien address reports received___..-- Sc Miiednic . 2, 899, 691 2, 948, 694 3, 000, 000 3. 050, 000 
AR cards laminated _............-- ed 333, 019 339, 679 326, 000 334, 000 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION RECORDS 

Appropriation base_ - ------ rth anit eahyiat ea alate ar ahr acts ._ $4, 058, 100 
NN na ee | Pe 3 waibite _ 4,994, 000 
Increase in the budget estimate over the appropriation base- 935, 900 


This activity covers the custody and maintenance of records (including alien 
registration records) and relating indexes; the receipt and distribution of mail; 
laminating; the custody and maintenance of entry records, including the furnishing 
of information and verifications of arrival therefrom; maintenance of basic records 
and issuance of lookout listings on excludable aliens and persons wanted by other 
agencies; receiving and recording aliens’ address reports filed annually pursuant 
to section 265 of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 


messenger services and 
records retirement. 


Previous year performance 
Inventory of files in records centers.—The inventory started by field offices during 


1958 of all files of the “V,” ““T,”’ and “E”’ 


series stored in Federal records centers 


was completed last fiscal year. The purpose was to bring into the central office 
an index card for each of these files pursuant to section 290 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. The inclusion in the central index of the location of these 
files eliminates duplication of field office searches and provides reference to exclu- 
sion and expulsion records that might not otherwise come to light without exten- 
sive inquiry or investigation. Approximately 1,800 cubic feet of storage space in 
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records centers was made available for other use as a result of files destroyed under 
existing disposal schedules in the process of screening files during the inventory. 

Mechanical index equipment.— Mechanical index equipment was installed in the 
larger files control offices. In addition to increasing the efficiency of the offices 
the equipment provides better working conditions and improves office appearance. 
A total of almost 7 million index cards are maintained in the 21 field offices in 
which this equipment has been installed. 

Improvement in lookout system.—Data as to excludable aliens and persons in 
whom other agencies are interested are transferred to puncheards and tabulated 
mechanically for publication periodically in the form of a looseleaf ‘‘Lookout 
Book’”’ used by immigrant inspectors at ports of entry. Former practice had 
been to issue the complete book annually and supplements every 2 weeks. Con- 
tinued issuance of supplements resulted in a bulky volume, heavily annotated 
and hard to handle before the issuance of a new revised book. Under a new 
improved procedure, started in May 1959, the complete book is being issued 
every 2 months and the biweekly supplements are restricted to cases of high 
priority or those relating to other agencies. The changes are incorporated in the 
books mainly by interlineation, thus keeping the document readily workable by 
immigrant inspectors at the ports. 

Special listings for F BI.— At the request of the FBI a procedure was placed in 
effect April 1, 1959, to furnish local FBI offices with periodic lists of new ‘‘A”’ 
files of all aliens admitted or those adjusting status to that of immigrant whe 
have, since January 1, 1950, lived in China (other than Formosa), or who have, 
within a period of 2 years prior to date of admission to the United States as immi- 
grants or to adjustment of status, lived in any of the following countries: U.S.S.R., 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, or Rumania. 

Alien address reports.—Special cachets were furnished principal post offices and 
used in their cancellation machines to publicize the Annual Address Report pro- 
gram. These cachets will be used by the post offices in subsequent years. The 
program to publicize the alien address report requirements was successful, and 
the number of aliens reporting their addresses in January 1959 was greater than 
any other year. Out of a record total of 2,948,694 aliens who reported, the State 
with the largest number reporting was New York with 562,468. California came 
next with 528,275, then Texas with 241,661. Excellent cooperation in publicizing 
the program as a public service was obtained from newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision personalities and officials as well as from Federal, State, and municipal 
officials. 

Consolidation of file accessions.—The central office had classified ‘‘A’’ files stored 
in the Federal records center under six separate accessions. All of these were 
placed in numerical order and consolidated into one accession. Requests for 
them are being processed more efficiently and more expeditiously. Prior to the 
consolidation it Was sometimes necessary to search six different lists to determine 
the accession in which a file could be located. Now only one search is required. 
These files were also indexed and there is now an index card for each in the general 
index, 

General improvements.—The reentry permit index in the central office was micro- 
filmed and the original cards destroyed providing needed space for over 1 million 
active index records. Two microfilm printers were installed in the central office 
to service requests for information from microfilmed records. The equipment is 
showing a 50 percent saving in material used to reproduce records from microfilm. 
In addition, the printers expedite the servicing of requests for information from 
the microfilmed records. A project was initiated of reducing photographically 
old overstay records on 4-inch by 6-inch forms to 3-inch by 5-inch size to enable 
interfiling in the 3-inch by 5-inch overstay index. This will facilitate searching 
the overstay index in the central office. 

Records disposal.—The central office and field offices disposed of 6,275 cubie feet 
of records under existing destruction authorities and transferred 5,700 cubie feet 
of records to Federal records centers. This released file storage space in Service 
offices equivalent to 1,130 five-drawer file cabinets and 1,800 cubic feet in Federal 
records centers. 

Training of supervisors.—A program was completed of bringing field office rec- 
ords supervisors into the central office for training and indoctrination. Forty- 
four field supervisors participated in this program which was highly successful in 
familiarizing them with the overall Service records operation. This training was 
beneficial in many respects. Central office supervisors in exchanging ideas affect- 
ing common problems also benefited from the training. 
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Program outlook 


Objectives.—Under current conditions total manpower availability must be 
applied to day-to-day eperations and full use made of management improvements 
effected in recent years. There is necessity for assignment of time to various 
improvement projects designed to increase efficiency and continue the develop- 
ment of better methods and procedures concurrently with changing problems and 
workloads. The principal improvement objectives for the next 2 fiscal years are 
as follows: 

1. Inventory all ‘‘A’’ files stored in the Federal records centers by the central 
office for the purpose of bringing an index card into the general index for each of 
these files. The flexoline index can then be eliminated as a separate index. 

2. Screen for destruction under existing authorities 5,305,000 old series files 
created by field offices and bring into the central office general index and index 
card for each file not subject to disposal. 

3. Obtain and install mechanical index equipment in the central office for the 
general index. 

4. Install open-shelf filing in nine field offices where filing space is becoming 
critical. 

5. Review all large case files for the purpose of placing material 
order and destroying duplicate material. 

6. Prepare schedules for all Service records not presently covered by existing 
disposal schedules. 


in Chronological 


Increase, $935,900 


A. Within-grade salary advancements: 


Basic compensation__- $27, 700 
Employee insurance ‘ 100 
Retirement fund contribution i, 800 
$29, 600 
B. File screening and disposal 207, 200 
’. Inventory and index case files___- 240, 500 
D. Mechanical index equipment- _- 120, 000 
*. Open shelf filing equipment__- 38, 600 
Total _- : 935, 900 


A. Within grade salary advancements—I ncrease, $29,600 


The total amounts requested for mandatory within grade salary advancements 
are tabulated in detail and justified in full in that part of the justification dealing 
with multiactivity items. The amount referred to here represents the applicable 
portion chargeable to the records activity. 


B. File screening and disposal—I ncrease, $207 ,200 

There are 5,305,000 files which were created by field offices prior to adoption of 
the uniform system of case files of the ‘“‘A’’ series on January 1, 1955. These files 
of other series relate to such matters as investigations, reentry permits, applica- 
tions for various actions, certain visas, derivative certificates, etc. It is estimated 
that careful screening will permit sorting out and destroying 85 percent of these 
files under existing authorities. However the remaining 15 percent are of current 
importance and compliance with section 290 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act requires that appropriate references to these files be added to the central index. 
It is also important that, where a case file under the current series exists, any re- 
lated old series file be consolidated into the case file, thus completing the record of 
the subject. The complete project involves (1) sereening 5,305,000 files, (2) sort- 
ing out and destroying approximately 4,509,300 files, (3) indexing and placing in 
the central record appropriate references to approximately 795,700 files, and (4 
consolidating related papers into existing case files where appropriate. 

Aside from operational advantages and improved enforcement capabilities which 
will result to the Service from the foregoing project, it will be self-liquidating 
within 2 years from an overall Government standpoint. This would result from 
(a) releasing for other use in Federal records centers filing equipment costing 
approximately $180,000, and (b) space savings of over 18,000 cubic feet, equiva- 
lent to rental costs of $11,500 annually. The project requires 56 man-years of 
temporary employment plus related expenses. The detailed calculation of the 
total requirement of $207,200 is set forth on the following page. 
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File sereening and disposal project 


Salary /10 percent 


Man- Total at GS-3, night- Tota) 
Files days re- man- $3,515 work cost 
quired years per year differ- 
ential 
Field phase 
Screening, 1,000 per day__..-. .--~|5, 305, 000 5, 305 24:1 $84,712 |_- ae $84, 712 
Indexing, 200 per day - ---| 795,700 3, 979 18. 1 63, 622 e . 63, 622 
Sorting, 3,750 per day_..........-.- .-| 795,700 212 9 3, 163 es 3, 163 
Serializing, 4,600 per day-- nenncan Tee 173 7 2600 +... = .22 2. | 2, 460 
Filing, 800 per day ea : 795, 700 995 4.5 eee 8 een 15, 818 
Repacking files, 5,000 per day ; 795, 700 159 7 ee Tancne 2, 460 
Total, field . oa ea 10, 823 49.0 172, 235 





Central office phase 


Coding, 4,000 per day ‘ 795, 700 199 9 3. 164 $316 3. 480 
Sorting, 3,750 per day . .-| 795,700 212 9 3, 164 316 3, 480 
Serializing, 4,600 per day__- ee 173 7 2, 460 246 2, 706 
Filing, 800 per day-_. ‘ -| 795,700 995 4.5 15, 817 1, 582 17, 399 
Total, central office < = 1, 579 7.0 24, 605 2, 460 27, 065 
Grand total ae - 12, 402 56. 0 196, 840 2, 460 199, 300 
Budget round off-_- itil tes 7 ac BE —40 +40 
Total, personal services 5 cai : : 56. 0 196, 800 2, 500 199. 300 
Other expenses 
Office supplies at $52 per man-year 
56X$52____. 4 oe es nan 2. 900 
FICA deduction (24% percent). ......-|...-- wd i i ; F ‘ J. : 5, 000 
Total, other expenses-- -- sae eldeiwa a ‘ cial Rad oral . 7, 900 
Grand total._._....-. d ; : wabbivewt os oes abies dais Swed 207, 200 


C. Inventory and index case files—Increase, $240,500 

This project is the final step in converting to the single case file system and the 
maintenance of a central index for these files. Involved are 2,016,000 files located 
in Federal records centers in the Washington area. The purpose of the project is 
to place in the master index a card relating to each file on an individual alien. 
The only reference to these files now existing is a microfilmed flexoline listing. 
Because of manpower limitations it is not practicable to use this microfilm record 
for day-to-day index searches, nor is it compatible with plans to make use of 
mechanized equipment for index searches. When this project and the one de- 
scribed under B above are completed there will be one central index of all impore 
tant case files and a single file relating to each individual. The operation requires 
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64 man-years of temporary employment plus related expenses. The detailed 
calculation of the total requirement follows: 


Nn nn ee a nae 


Salary /|10 percent| 
Man-days|} Total at GS-3, | night- Total 











Files required man- $3,515 | work dif- cost 
years per year | ferential 
ST te : ety a ~CO:C«C 
oy & gg ae 2, 016, 000 10, 080 45.8 | $160,987 |... 7 $160, 987 
Coding, 4,000 per day_-.-.-.----.------- 2, 016, 000 504 | 2.3 8, 085 | $808 8, 893 
Sorting, 3,750 per day_-_-_-- eciuidpesibotie tiinsesets 2, 016, 000 537 2.4 8, 436 S44 9, 280 
Serializing, 4,600 per day_......-......--| 2,016,000 438 | 2.0 7, 030 703 7, 733 
Filing, 800 per day_....----- ee | 2, 016, 000 2, 520 11.5 40, 422 4, 042 44, 464 
ae me ea eh a o. Dre 14,070 | 64.0 | 224.960 | 6,307 | 231, 357 
Budget round off_._....-.--.- ; | ee as ; +40 +3 +43 
| ——}__~_}_~_|_" 
Total, personal services. --.....--- |. 64.0 | 225,000 | 6,400 | 231, 400 
Other expenses: — 
Office supplies, at $52 per man- | | | 
SN I 0, Stern tichne spinnin ht osia~ as an S saoeckodieaiateenes A bipediresee 3, 300 
FICA deduction (244 percent). _--_- ; etguiandatia 5, 800 
Total, other expenses. __---..--- 9 100 
RAPE DONE. nin enintsbesccednehas Es watt : si ; ee 240, 500 





D. Mechanical index equipment—lI ncrease, $420,000 


The central index is housed in upright cabinets, the bottom drawers only a few 
inches from the floor and the top drawers 5 feet high. Index clerks are required 
to get down on their knees to search and file in the lower drawers and to stand 
on stools to search or file in the top drawers. Mechanical index equipment, the 
use of which has proven advantageous in field offices, should be applied to the 
central index. Immediate advantages would accrue from better and more pro- 
ductive searches and in a decrease in personnel turnover. After installation of 
the mechanized equipment during the fiscal year 1961, the Service can look for- 
ward to manpower savings of approximately nine employees during the fiscal 
year 1962. 

There are approximately 24 million cards to be accommodated by the mechan- 
ical equipment. The estimate of $420,000 is based upon equipment to serve 
300,000 linear inches at a cost of $1.40 per inch. 


E. Open-shelf filing equipment—TI ncrease, $38,600 

Taking into account the rate at which new files are being created, balanced 
against the scheduled retirement of inactive files, the Service will be facing serious 
space problems at nine locations by 1961. These problems can be solved by 
installation of open-shelf filing, which brings about space savings of approximately 
20 percent. Filing requirements at these nine locations presently total 11,352 
linear feet. This requirement will increase to 12,870 linear feet by 1961. The 
estimate of $38,600 is based upon a unit cost of $3 per linear foot shown by ex- 
perience at other locations to be the average cost of providing open-shelf filing 
equipment. 
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TaBLE 7.—General administration—By objective classification symbols 


eS 





















































1959 1960 Net Increase (+-) 1961 
actual estimate adjust- Base or de- estimate 
ments crease (—) 
} 
Total number of permanent 
SUD in nenecacsnudacsen 440 SE Riicianinriacccsosine OB Ric ninccnnnmne 456 
Average number of all em- | 
Pc daekevauiepinhGuibne 404 430 —6 424 | +4 428 
i = — =—=—— = — ——— =| = 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total permanent-............- $2, 609, 739 | $2,766,915 | +$32,278 | $2,799,193 |...........- $2, 799, 193 
Deduct lapses............. 243, 312 224, 415 +32, 278 256, 693 —$23, 200 233, 493 
Net permanent --....... 2.306, 407!) .3S0R, 208 fo ncncuwccens 2, 542, 500 +23, 200 2, 565, 700 
Other positions: 

Temporary employment. .-! 21, 412 SAD Ba rinccemenaen Th ARN canniiaeta 21, 400 
Intermittent employment. 466 Recent teehee CE ccuainecredl 500 
| Other personal services: | 

Regular pay above 52- 

== 9, 010 19, 600 —9, 800 OTOL coxtnstees 9, 800 

I vadidiviensecuceos 9, 905 I Oe tee tis A A ddecienaaonce 9, 600 

Holiday pay__..........-- | 77 9 Ee BOE vacnwauntads 800 

Nightwork differential_-__| 1, 286 RR i tia oak 2 CE eteaet 1, 300 

Allowance for uniforms. - -| 600 BO Acccirieiaisicbaetiin TPN vncnnbipwatins 500 

Living and quarters al- | 

Ng Re Ae ae | 1, 619 icine staal RA Léccisvadiamaenensias 1, 700 

Casual workers -_-.......... 3, 293 i ican Te Nic ccesrdblanihietions: 3, 100 

Payments to other agen- | 

cies for reimbursable | 
IS io cet Dele 5, 117 I os cists | Di EN Rcn-attiinasinpeeaeaba 5, 100 
—oemeret pec oasnaneanetonsipreiain snbieiie-staweiaiianon 
{ 01 All personal services, net..| 2,419,909 | 2, 606, 100 | —9, 800 2, 596,300 | +23, 200 2, 619, 500 
—<—<—_ — | —————_—_— = — — — = | —_— 
| OTHER COSTS 
ON dale 94, 368 |  ) ee 96, 100 eee 96, 100 
| 03 Transportation of things. .| 13, 953 | 3 | aR BO OO En ie ncctietaseas 16, 300 
04 Communication services. . 113, 716 | a BOE GEO locncuksdtocmal 124, 400 
05 Rents and utility services_| 18, 325 PA G60 1....-.~ ; tt) ee ee 19, 000 
I I i 63, 488 65, 244 —44 | PM iow cnncsesens! 65, 200 
7 Other contractual services- 31, 379 30,102 | +33, 498 63, 600 ead 63, 600 
Group insurance, | 
Government con- 
Si cewidiod cease 7, 810 Be Bi ieliciachinincecaties 7, 900 | +100 8, 000 
Services performed by | 
other Government 
I no dediinas 6, 579 ae OS i nksic cel 6, 200 
08 Supplies and materials___- 76, 779 77, 481 —8l 11s GOD Nonsnacen aii 77, 400 
09 Equipment.__.........- ‘ 63, 621 104, 399 —4, 099 | 100, 200 |}... <ckdwscces 100, 300 
10 Land andistructures-_.._-|..........-- 84 | = OF |... .. cacndhs sda ctiiondapaminniane sana 
11 Grants, subsidies, and 
contributions. ........ 149, 146 CE cit ere 151, 400 | +1, 500 152, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and in- 
Game.  cdccncca 2, 997 A | eee BP Bs ccscnctacee 3, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. _--_| 1, 828 Re ihawuttancuss (o1...:..5 1, 900 
| Total other costs.......- 643, 989 703, 710 +29, 190 732, 900 | +1, 600 734, 500 
i GONE sccceccuscos 3, 063, 898 3, 309,810 | +19,390 | 3,329, 200 +24, 80 3, 354, 000 
Costs financed from obliga- 
tions of other years, net (—)-.|._......-.-. —4, 310 | il BED 1... -suasndaisiianinesaensncielesaeumbmaaadt 
Obligations incurred for cost 
of other years, net_.........- Ge toc Llowsosgencsnlawnacesesess Da atiacie ae keibaainnaiie 
= cerita ceeassrereratrticettametcesss caesar taaaaesimmeaas is temssemsesimercastina acai i cacitertassemrassmemaamiial 
Total obligations._.____- 3, 105, 309 | 3, 305, 500 | +23, 700 | 3, 329, 200 | +24,800) 3,354,000 
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Object summary of cost and obligation adjustments in base general administration 














| 
| Program (Costfinanced| Net cost 
| adjustments | from obliga- | adjustments 
(obligations) tions of in base 
other years 
_ — — — - | ——— — detiiatinh die 
01 Personal services__.. iasracstaceiearhoteraiaaiienieielelicle lt citi ceiknssasmainieal —$9, 800 } —$9, 800 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
06 Printing and reproduction._.... . i aS ; $44 —44 
@7 Other contractual services. -..2.-.2.- oki eel +33, 500 —2 +33, 498 
08 Supplies and materials.._- Stobs xd did 44. ¥4 ~ 81 —8] 
el Ricakintneiid dig maibednusdeneetiomeicamemneas 4, 099 -4, 099 
Be ee SENN Se 65s on nicer nnn ~tlbeddéndnndfaidesi 4 --84 —84 
ee ete . waht 
NE a +23, 700 —4, 310 ” +19, 399 
Force and workload 
| Actual Estimate 
195 1959 1960 1961 
POSITIONS | 
Sapervisory.............- es Soe 26 21 | 23 26 
ere SS ae 57 58 58 58 
Clerical. P ae) Ste bees 195 | 201 213 213 
SINS See es es ee Ee 11 } 12 10 10 
I i sia a cinta ‘. 149 | 148 149 149 
= _ a = = 
Total permanent positions. ..__...... 438 | 440 | 453 456 
Average permanent employees_._............-- 398 | 398 | 424 422 
Average number of all employees__.............--- 405 404 | 430 428 
WORELOAD | 
Cards keypunched........................--.-- 1, 575, 526 | 1,789,670} 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
I cote 1, 280, 783 3, 651, 576 | 3, 700, 000 3, 800, 000 
Documents coded_...........-. ‘i 1, 568, 447 1, 673, 700 | 1, 860, 000 1, 970, 000 
SO nh oo atneeuniaeesLied 55, 753 60, 974 | 63, 000 63, 000 
Duplicating work (sheets duplicated)... _......-- 16, 229, 413 | 19, 129, 404 | 19, 207, 000 19, 207, 000 
Personnel actions processed -_ - : : sale 4 8, 681 6, 843 | 7, 700 7, 700 
Payroll changes (documents) - Liaded i 44, 625 | 39, 764 38, 400 38, 800 
IUD GIN os os uh cha cceessnso~ncsccee 75, 451 | 64, 341 | 66, 400 66, 400 
Travel authorizations issued ______.___- 12, 894 | 12, 144 12, 800 12, 800 
Contracts and leases awarded - -.....- ; 832 471 | BOO 500 
so 11, 467 11, 262 11, 400 11, 400 
Collections for fees, fines, ete................. $4, 605, 057 | $4,026,195 | $4,000,000 | $4, 000, 000 
Messages received and/or sent__......_._._- 292, 584 272, 475 | 275, 000 275, 000 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
GOTT IMAOD: DENS 50 onc 6-4 dae bw women 4es ans car-eedp---------- $3, 329, 200 
Budget estimate___........---.-. rab eonncendebGibe Side 3, 354, 000 
Increase in the budget estimate over the appropriation base -- 24, 800 


This activity includes all work performed and expenses incurred (1) by the 
Commissioner and regional commissioners of the Service and their immediate 
secretaries in the overall administration and enforcement of the immigration and 
nationality laws, and (2) by the other Service employees whose services and func- 
tions are of an administrative nature and are performed to facilitate the program 
activities of the service. Specific work under this classification consists of that 


relating to personnel, budget, finance, statistics, procurement and property 
management, duplicating, and organization and methods. 
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Previous year performance 

Communication costs.—Faced with mouting costs of telephone tolls due in part 
to higher workload and in part to general rate increases, the Service last fiscal 
year took forceful steps to reduce these costs. Equipment changes were made 
where necessary for greater efficiency, clearer instructions and routing information 
were issued and positive controls established over messages and long-distance 
telephone calls. Success was demonstrated by a 35-percent reduction in the cost 
of telephone tolls and in more rapid delivery of messages. 

Accounting.— Monetary property accounting records installed prior to the close 
of the fiscal year 1958 were checked and refined last fiscal year. Like action was 
taken with respect to procedural refinements introduced to provide additional 
information needed to support cost-type budget statements. Pursuant to Public 
Law 85-531 of July 18, 1958, the Service last fiscal year caneeled 237 departure 
bonds and accomplished 112 refunds totaling $60,174 on behalf of refugees who 
entered the United States as nonimmigrants between May 6, 1945, and July 1, 
1953, and whose status was adjusted to that of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence. 

Reports control.—Procedures to eliminate unnecessary and duplicate reporting, 
to establish a systematic review of internal reports, and to standardize reporting 
procedures have shown decided results. Last fiscal year 81 reports were reviewed 
and approved at the central office level. Of these, 61 were 1-time reports and 20 
were recurring reports. At the end of the fiscal year there were 129 reeurring 
reports under control. Seven recurring reports were removed from circulation 
during the year. 

Forms control.—During the past fiscal year all I, N, and G series forms were 
reviewed. There were 40 of these forms declared obsolete. A project covering 
review of all regional forms for possible consolidation into the I, N, and G series 
of forms or outright elimination is nearly complete. It resulted last year in elimi- 
nation of 392 regional forms and consolidation of 32 into the I, N, and G series. 
There were 301 regional forms in use at the end of the year. The total of new I, 
N, or G forms created during the year was 92 (32 were a result of the regional forms 
review). As of June 30, 1959, there were 519 I, N, or G forms. 

Work simplification.—A work simplification training program was inaugurated 
last fiseal year to indoctrinate supervisors in methods of eliminating nonessential 
tasks in their jurisdictions. Conference and on-the-job training approaches make 
use of the work distribution chart, the flow process chart, and the work count. 
The cooperation of operations and administration supervisors has been obtained, 
and they are being encouraged to undertake projects which promise to result in 
procedural improvements. 

Statistics.—A continuing accomplishment is the collection, compilation, analysis, 
and presentation of statistics on immigration and nationality to the Service, 
Congress, other Government agencies, and the general public. A related function 
covers the work measurement system of the Service, measuring tasks in seven 
major programs and operations to show the relationship between volume of work 
and manpower utilized. Last fiscal year changes were made to improve the accu- 
racy of coding and reporting and to encompass new levislation on Hungarian 
parolees, Azores natural calamity victims, Indonesian refugees, and provisions 
relating to adjustment of status. Special reports and analyses were prepared on 
a variety of subjects, including (1) major immigration groups, (2) operation of the 
act of September 11, 1957, (3) immigrant orphans, (4) Italian immigration, 
(5) the annual report of the Service, (6) encyclopedia yearbooks, (7) report to 
the House Committee on Science and Astronautics, (8) bills introduced in Con- 
gress and laws enacted, (9) naturalization studies, (10) international migration, 
and (11) administrative studies. 

Incentive awards.—The incentive awards program continued to attract wide 
employee participation throughout the Service last fiscal year. A total of 1,263 
contributions were processed. Of this number, 337 were approved and 926 were 
rejected. Cash awards totaled 239, including 153 for sustained superior per- 
formance, 39 for special acts or services, and 47 for suggestions. Honorary 
awards without cash totaled 193. 

Employees’ safety, health, and welfare.—Initial steps have been taken to establish 
a servicewide safety program, and statistical material concerning service accidents 
has been assembled for future analysis. In September 1958 a questionnaire re- 
lating to the medical and health program was completed and submitted to the 
Department of Justice. Booklets giving information where Government em- 
ployees should get treatment for work-connected injuries were distributed to all 
regions. A blood donor program was maintained throughout the year for the 
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benefit of employees and their families. Preliminary arrangements have been 
made with the State Department to obtain medical services for overseas em- 
plovees. 

Officer training.—A continuing Service objective is the building of a highly 
diversified officer staff expertly trained and composed of employees having experi- 
ence in several operating programs. ‘Training programs last fiscal year included 
the initial training of 50 officers who graduated from the Border Patrol Academy 
after 13 weeks spent on Spanish, law, fingerprinting, intelligence, and enforcement 
methods. The facilities at the Border Patrol Academy also were utilized in the 
provision of brief technical and refresher courses of 1 week each for 142 super- 
visory immigrant inspectors, 2 weeks each for 35 supervisory investigators, and 
1 week each for 70 patrol officers specializing in antismuggling work. Spanish 
refresher courses of 2 weeks each were given 44 patrol officers and one 3-day 
session was used for the briefing and training of 23 officers utilized intermittently 
as instructors at the central office training school. In the advanced officers’ 
training school established in the central office in January 1955, 196 career officers 
attended 6-week courses designed to increase officer knowledge and competence, 
sharpen capacity for independent judgment, and qualify officers for positions of 
greater responsibility. In addition to training, force assignments are pointed 
toward development of versatility of individual officers and maximum flexibility 
throughout the force. Junior and senior officer selection boards annually review 
the training and experience of employees and set up registers of those qualified for 
promotion. 

The extension training program was vastly improved last fiscal year by making 
each lesson self-contained, bringing the substantive portions up to date and 
improving the assignments and test questions. The program has 59 lessons, 
principally on Service operating matters but including a few covering certain 
personnel, administrative, and general legal topics. Service employees may 
study these lessons either for credit (which requires the submission of completed 
examination papers) or without credit, as they choose. Orders are usually not 
for individual lessons, but for courses (averaging about six lessons). During 
fiscal year 1959, 3.655 courses were ordered, or about 21,930 lessons. Of those, 
11,446 lessons (completed examination papers) were returned for 
credit. 

Progress on new facilities and space improvements Under the authority of the 
act of June 26, 1930, as amended, contracts were awarded late in the fiscal year 
1958 for the construction of new border station facilities at Pinecreek, Minn., 
Turner, Mont., and Andrade, Calif., in cooperation with the Bureau of Customs. 
Each project consisted of a small office building and two residences for use by a 
customs inspector and an immigrant inspector. 


scoring the 


Construction was completed 
during the fiscal year 1959, and the new facilities were opened for business on the 
following dates: 

Pinecreek, Minn., October 13, 1958. 

Andrade, Calif., February 2, 1959. 

Turner, Mont., April 21, 1959. 

Funds were appropriated to General Services Administration in the fiscal year 
1957 for the construction of new border stations at Brownsville and Eagle Pass 
Tex., Rooseveltown., MY os and Madawaska, Maine, and for the expansion of 
facilities at San Ysidro, Calif. Coordination with General Services Administra- 
tion to expedite construction has been on a continuing basis. The status of the 
projects is as follows: 

Madawaska, Maine: Construction contract was executed May 22, 1959. 

Eagle Pass, Tex.: Construction contract was executed May 21, 1959. 

San Ysidro, Calif.: Construction contract was executed July 8, 1959 

Brownsville, Tex.: Construction contract was awarded October 27, 1959 

Rooseveltown, N.Y.: Award of construction contract is awaiting 
arrangements for site. 

Funds were appropriated to the General Services Administration in the fiscal 
year 1958 for the construction of a new border station at Dunseith, N. Dak. 
The architect is presently in the process of designing the facilities. It is estimated 
that a contract for construction will be awarded on March 1, 1960. 


final 


The above 


authorization also provided funds for the construction of a new border patrol 
sector headquarters at Grand Forks, N. Dak. It is estimated that a construction 
contract for the project will be awarded March 31, 1960. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of the Budget, the State Department, and the 
various inspectional agencies, plans were made to open a port of entry at Cordova 
Island, El Paso, Tex., on July 4, 1959. This included the preparation of drawings 
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and specifications and solicitation of bids. This project was completed and the 
new crossing point was opened August 27, 1959. 

Delineation and preliminary plans were prepared for the proposed Immigration 
and Naturalization Service Training School. 

Negotiations were continued with the General Services Administration with 
respect to relocating the New York district office. The office will be moved to a 
new building at 20 West Broadway. Occupancy is expected early in the calendar 
vear of 1960. 

’ Action was approved to acquire better quarters for the Los Angeles, Calif., 
district office. It will be relocated early in 1960. 

Action was approved to acquire better office quarters for the San Juan district 
office. The move was effected on May 22, 1959. 

Program outlook 

Payments for postage.—Effective with the fiscal year 1959 the Service is adopting 
a single reimbursement procedure for all official mailings. Under this system a 
single bill is agreed upon for the entire Service, subject to adjustment caused by 
program change or postal rate increase. Its adoption eliminates the use of postage 
meters, separate purchases of airmail postage, separate payments of registered or 
certified mail, and detailed reporting on penalty indicia envelopes. 

Statistical analyses projected.—Studies and analyses are geared to program 
changes or projects initiated by new legislation. The current outlook points to a 
need for analysis of the cases of persons naturalized who received notification of 
eligibility to file applications. This will provide future guidance as to the probable 
response rate and effectiveness of the notification procedure. Other requirements 
relate to analysis of expatriations, authorization work, and immigration to the 
United States in relation to World Refugee Year. 

Communication with local police—There is continuing extension of arrangements 
for Service enforcement officers to more and more work in close coordination with 
State and other local police agencies. To make maximum utilization of this 
cooperation a mutual radio channel is necessary. In a limited number of cases 
this has been accomplished by modifying some old radio sets to work on the police 
channels. However, this is only an interim solution. Continuous maintenance 
and repair of the old equipment is not practicable and new equipment cannot be 
made to work on all police frequencies. A practicable means must be found for 
providing a mutual channel between this Service and local law-enforcement 
agencies. 

Current and projected station construction—Pursuant to the appropriation 
granted by Congress, contracts are to be awarded this fiscal year for the construc- 
tion of seven new border patrol stations. These stations are to be located at 
Falfurrias, Hebbronville, Comstock, and Sierra Blanca, Tex., Port Huron, Mich., 
Grand Marais, Minn., and Jackman, Maine. Current plans also contemplate the 
provision this fiscal year of permanent-type detention buildings to replace the 
“‘vietory hut’’ detainee housing now used at McAllen, Tex. 

For consideration in future budget planning, new or enlarged inspection facilities 
are required at 32 locations where action can be taken jointly by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and the customs service under authority of the actiof 
June 26, 1930, as amended. At nine locations there are requirements outside the 
scope of this act. Such requirements have been submitted to the General Services 
Administration with request that they be covered in the budget planning of that 
agency. 

As to border patrol facilities, there are 16 locations where new construction is 
needed (in addition to projects programed for the current fiscal year). At seven 
of these locations the scope of the work falls under authority of the act of June 26, 
1930, as amended. Requirements at the remaining nine locations have been sub- 
mitted to the General Services Administration with request that they be covered 
in the budget planning of that agency 

Replacement of temporary-type construction erected many years ago for de- 
tention purposes at El Centro, Calif., has been deferred to help absorb the ap- 
propriation reduction. It remains for future budgetary consideration. 

An Immigration and Naturalization Service Training School is needed, and the 
Service plans to continue recommendations for authority to construct a facility 
adequate for the border patrol school, the advanced officers training school, and 
periodic refresher courses. 

Service employees stationed at Agana, Guam, are presently assigned living 
quarters in quonset huts which are in poor condition and otherwise highly un- 
satisfactory. Housing is extremely scarce at this location. Authority is needed 
to request funds for corrective action. 
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Increase—$24,800 


Within-grade salary advancements: 
Basic compensation _ 


) $23, 200 
Employee insurance_ 


ars j 
Retirement fund contribution. l, sD 
Total 24 800 


The total amount requested for mandatory within-grade sal: iry advancements 
is tabulated in detail and justified in full in that part of the justifications dealing 


with multiactivity items. The amount referred to here represents the ipplicable 
portion chargeable to the general administration activit 


MULTIACTIVITY ITEMS 


Certain items, which cut across activity lines, must be considered in total for 
the purpose of a comprehensive justification. These “‘multiactivity items’’ are 
set forth hereunder. The applicable portion is shown in the justification for each 
activity concerned and cross-referenced to this part of the justifications 

Immi- 
Deten- gration |General 
Inspec- tion N atu- Investi and 1dmin 
tion and raliza Patrol gatior natu istra otal 
depor- tion raliza- tion 
tation tion 
records 
Passenger vehicle replacements 123 |] 
Number of replacements____._. 24 |... 123 | 8 24 
25 


Vehicle cost (09), including 
$220 each for police-type 


equipment $37, 700 $262, LOO ($153, 900 $453, 700 
Delivery costs (03 2, 600 |.. ‘ 14, 100 10, 800 | 27, 500 
Subtotal___-- .| 40, 300 ; 276, 200 | 164, 700 481, 200 
Within-grade salary xdvance- 1 
ments 
Basic compensation (01 88,900 26,700 21,900 90, 900 66, 300 ($27, 700 ($23, 200 | 345, 600 
Employee insurance (C7 300 100 iW) $00 200 LOO 100 1, 200 
Retirement fund contribu- 
tion (11 . ‘ ‘ 5, 800 1, 800 1, 400 5, 900 4, 300 1, 800 1, 500 22, 500 
Subtotal 95, 000 | 28,690 | 23, 400 47, 100 70, 800 | 29,600 | 24,800 | 369, 300 


Total, multiactivity items _/135,300 | 28,600 23,400 | 373,300 | 235, 500 


600 | 24,800 | 850, 500 


Sedans. 
2 Buses 


Passenger vehicle replacements—TI ncrease $481,200 


As of June 30, 1960, the Service will be operating an authorized fleet of 992 


passenger vehicles, consisting of 971 sedans, 18 buses, and 3 station wagons 
Out of an estimated 266 vehicles falling within GSA replacement standards during 
1961, funds are requested for replacement of 245 sedans and 5 buses. These 


standards have been fixed with a view to replacement of vehicles prior to the time 
when rising costs of maintenance make further retention uneconomical. Pas- 
senger vehicles used by the Service average approximately 18,000 miles per annum 
Passenger vehicles are used for patrol of the border, pursuit of law violators, 
movement of aliens, travel of officers to meet arriving ships and planes at ap- 
pointed times and places, travel in connection with examination and interrogation 
of naturalization applicants at 721 courts, and for conducting investigations 
concerning aliens illegally in the United States. A very considerable measure 
of operations efficiency rests upon the dependability of the fleet 

teplacement of sedans is estimated on the basis of a gross cost of $1,720 
per vehicle (including $220 for police-type equipment), net $1,570, plus $110 
each for delivery charges; replacement of buses on the basis of $14,000 per vehicle 
gross, net $13,800, plus $120 each for delivery charges. Anticipated receipts 
for the sale of old vehicles are reflected in the estimated appropriation reimburse- 
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ments for the fiscal year 1961. The details making up the total cost of replace- 
ments (distributed by activities in the tabulation above) are as follows: 


| 245 sedans | 5 buses | 
oe b ‘ shh ois | Total 
| amount 

Unit Amount Unit Amount 
a | Looe ts 
Basic vehicles (gross) _.. eS : : $1, 500 $367, 500 $14, 000 $70, 000 | $437, 500 
Police equipment...____-- = A 220 | 53, 900 |___. 1 =e 53, 900 
Subtotal__.._- 1, 720 421, 400 | 14, 000 | 70, 000 491, 400 
Sale of old vehicles —150 | —36,700 | — 200 —1, 000 —37, 700 

— = 1 
Basic vehicles (net aa 1, 570 | 384, 700 | 13, 800 | 69, 000 | 453, 700 
Freight_- ye 110 | 26, 900 120 | 600 | 27, 500 
Total_. ‘. aa ; 1, 680 411, 600 13, 920 69, 600 | 481, 200 
| 





Projected age and mileage distribution of passenger vehicle fleet as of June 30, 1960 


Model A ge Number of Average 
vehicles mileage 
SEDANS 
1960 1 240 6, 833 
1959 2 231 27, 300 
1958 3 246 61, 100 
1957 1 248 70, 000 
1956 5 6 70, 700 
Potal 728 
BUSES 
1959 2 2 8, 600 
1958 3 4 17, 500 
1955 6 4 | 98, 500 
1954 7 5 | 54, 600 
1953 s 3 115, 800 
Yotal 18 
STATION WAGONS 

1958 aman 3 3 17, 500 

Within ade ule advancements Increase $369,300 
Over the years it has been a demonstrated impossibility for the Service to 
absorb the cost of mandatory within grade salary advancements through normal 
day-to-day personnel turnover. As a matter of fact it is becoming less feasible 


each year as shown by the decline in the percentage of personnel losses per month. 


Percent of losses 


of permanent personnel 

Fiscal year per month 
L957 Siseede kc eed Mae 
L958 sil ne wp God A spc toe dl it car sag, cal aie il .9 
1959 muceee ane) ee 
Lowered personnel turnover is desirable. However, unless funds are provided 


concurrently to cover the mandatory salary advancements the cost can be absorbed 
only by forcible retention of positions on a vacancy basis far beyond periods 
required for a normal recruitment process. This the Service cannot afford to 
do and continue to carry out its law enforcement functions. Necessity for 
absorbing these costs during the fiscal years 1958 and 1959, along with continued 
periodic increases in the salary rates of wage board employees, has brought the 
Service to a situation where arbitrary action in withholding recruitment must be 
taken in order to enforce lapse savings of approximately 7 percent per year 
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compared with the normally accepted personnel lapse percentage of approxi- 
mately 3 percent per year for the great majority of agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Illustrative of the need is the fact that during the fiscal vear 1959 the 
net accumulation above the base rates of the GS grades increased by $553,171. 
During the same period the average salary of the wage board employees increased 
6 percent and represented an item of required absorption. 

The need for an appropriation increase to apply toward meeting the cost of 
within-grade salary advancements during the fiscal year 1961 is emphasized by 
the following figures: F 
Projection of scheduled requirements for within-grade advancements in 

(eg ya SA i i es enya pine Seabee : . $511, 320 
Amount requested See oi sah bt se - 369, 300 


Difference to be absorbed_____________ 142, 020 


The amount requested is subdivided into $345,600 for the advances in basie 
salaries and attendant requirements of $22,500 to cover the Government’s con- 
tribution of 6.5 percent to the civil service retirement fund and $1,200 to meet 
the Government’s share of the cost of employee group life insurance. 

Mr. Rooney. Where will we find the details with regard to the 
$240,500 for inventory and index case files? 

Mr. LoucHuraNn. Page 176, sit 


MECHANICAL INDEX EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. And, with regard to the $420,000 requested for 
mechanical index yp rey where will that be found? 

Mr. Loucuran. At page 177, sir. 

If we are permitted to procure this equipment, Mr. Chairman, we 
look forward to savings of approximately nine clerical positions after 
installation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is pretty costly for nine positions; is it not? 

Mr. Lovenran. It will be nine positions on a continuing basis, - 
that is not the prime reason that we are requesting the funds. We are 
running out of space, and that would be rather expensive at the rate 
of between $4 and $5 a square foot; whereas, with this mechanical 
equipment we can utilize the space higher than the type of normal 
index filing equipment which we and other agencies have today, where 
employees at best can stand on a stool to reach the top drawers, 
With this type of equipment, we anticipate we can have it so that thi 
filing oO tre Lys can be re aised and lowe red all the way to the ce iling and 
back down to the normal working space. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the details of the $175, 
deportation of aliens? 

Mr. Loucuran. That would be on page 72, sir 

Mr. Chairman, the volume of formal en has increased 
approximate ly 55 percent in the past 2 vears and here we are asking 
for only funds to meet a 10 percent increase in 1961. That would be 
around 900 additional formal deportations. 

Mr. Rooney. This is for the transportation of deported aliens; is it? 

Mr. Loueuran. Yes, sir. We figured it out that it would come to 
an average of about $196 per person. 

Mr. Rooney. How much are you spending now for that? How 
much did you spend in 1959? 

Mr. LouGHran. $416,354. 


900 for 
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Mr. Rooney. What is your 1960 figure? 

Mr. Loucuran. The estimate for 1960 is $495,900. That is what 
we estimate for 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. And, on top of that you want $175,900? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This gets to be pretty expensive business; does it not? 


Mr. Louecuran. It is one of our prime programs, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. $671,800 just for the transportation of those we 
deport? How many of the 7,988 deportees in fiscal 1959 were Mexican 
nationa!s' 

Mr. LouGHRAN. 
in 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the largest single block; is it not? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. 


3,608 involved formal deportations of Mexicans 


DEPORTATIONS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have the details by countries of those who 
were formally deported in 1959? 

Mr. LouGuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert it at this point in the record? 

Mr. LouGHRAN. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Aliens deported from the United States, by country to which deported— Years ended 
June 30, 1950-59 


Destination 1950-59 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 


20, 181}19, 845/26, 951/15, 028) 7, 297 wai 7, 142) 7, 988 


Total ibtuwed ...| 129, 686) 6, 628/13, 544 7 

France oA : : je 352 42 76 4 30 25 15 15 23 22 20 
Germany | S89 59 68 129 129 103 81 72 51| 75 122 
Greece 3,175 85 183 611 220 200 135 188 279 525 749 
Italy 3, 555 182 322) 1,018 374 3ol 216 190) 205 288 409 
Portugal 1, 097 85 50} 249) 251 90 73 73 81 76| 69 
United Kingdom 1, 706 125 217 253 128 299 196 114 119 150 105 
Other Europe 5, 135 369 621, 1,005 594] 502 360 336 332 491) 25 
Asia 3,333} 244) 238] 680) 332) 36 290' 265) 318) 299 309 
Africa j 315 47| 46 60 28 27 27 24 18 21 17 
Canada 10, 473 737| 1,100) 1,325) 1,073) 1,296) 1,074 878 938) 1, 060 992 
Mexico 88, 628) 3,319) 8, 928)12, 783/15, 857)22, 628) 11, 870) 4, 350) 2,039) 3,246) 3, 608 
West Indies 6, 687 722} 1,071) 1, 35 $215 507 438 544) 362 482 695 
Central and South America 3, 251 304 432 557 268 321) 203) 229] 283 305 352 
Other countries : 1,090} 308} 192) 77 138} ei 50) 19} 34) 102) 23 

| 

' ' ' 


Mr. Rooney. And, when we refer to the details of those formally 
deported in 1959, we are speaking of those deported and for whom 
you had to pay transportation; is that correct? 

Mr. Louauran. Yes, sir. 

OVERTIME 


Mr. Roonry. What about this $112,800 entitled, 
sation Act of March 2, 1931?” 

Mr. Lovcuran. That is the overtime money that we are requesting, 
based upon the fact that through the years there has been 

Mr. Rooney. This is not the overtime money. This is an increase 
in the overtime money to be paid by the taxpayer; is it not? 

Mr. Loucuran. That is an increase in overtime money that we 
are requesting because of the fact that traffic has increased 6.5 per- 


“Extra Compen- 
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cent consistently year after year, but we notice that our overtime— 
the Government’s liability from that 1931 act —has increased at the 
rate of approximately 8 percent per year. And based on the volume 
which we anticipate, that is a reason we are requesting $112,800, sir, 

Mr. Rooney. And, that makes the total how much in fiscal 1961? 

Mr. Loveuran. That would make the total of nonreimbursables 
$1,524,600, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that last figure that I gave you includes an 
increase of $84,200, which would be the anticipated overtime for these 
46-officer positions. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please let me have that letter again? 

Mr. LoveHran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


PARTICIPATION IN FIREARMS MATCHES 


Mr. Loucuran. You know for years our patrolmen and investi- 
gators have been participating in firearms matches at various spots 
around the country. The total number of officers during the fiscal 
year 1959 participating therein was 112, and the total number of 
matches was 227, with a total number of training days of 621% days. 

The cost to us—our so-called out-of-pocket expense —is $12,617.98. 
That is for transportation, per diem and so forth. 

The General Accounting Office 

Mr. Rooney. Who is your lawyer? Why are you volunteering 
this when we’re discussing overtime? 

Mr. Louaeuran. The General Accounting Office recommended, in 
a very nice fashion, that we bring it to the attention of the Appro- 
priations Committee. They want the committee to know how much 
we are spending in order to see whether the committee thought it was 
excessive. 

We do not believe that it is excessive, because we got the specific 
language covering authority to participate in these matches a few 
years ago and the mone y has not substantially increased—or, rather, 
the cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is their letter? 

Mr. LovucHran. Whose letter, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Lovucnran. It was the General Accounting Office. 1 do not 
have any letter on the specific subject of firearms matters, sir. 

In addition to that figure that I mentioned, there is another figure 
of $18,425.22, which is the normal salary cost of these men. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the $12,000 figure include their normal salaries? 

Mr. Loucuran. No, sir; the $12,000 is over and above the normal 
salaries. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the $12,000? 

Mr. Louauran. Expenses for transportation and per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount expended for this purpose 5 
years ago? 

Mr. Loucuran. I do not have that with me, but may I say that the 
total in the 1959 fiscal year was $31,103.20, and the total in the 1958 
fiscal year was $44,762, and the total for 1957 was $36,041. That 
includes all salaries and the transportation as well as the per diem. 
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Mr. Rooney. What would be the comparative figures without the 
salaries but just for the transportation and per diem? 

Mr. Lovenuran. I do not have that with me, sir. I would be glad 
to submit it for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
Fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1958 oe 
Fiscal year 1957- Pe 


_.-------- $12, 617. 98 
ede ; iy et cl ceca i olatoe 22, 160. 92 
ee arate ore ee ti 16, 122. 12 

Mr. Bow. How many men are involved in this? 

Mr. Loucuran. In the fiscal year just past, Mr. Bow, it was 112 
of our officers. 

Mr. Bow. How many days would it take the individual officer 
away from his regular course of duties? 

Mr. Louauran. May I answer that in this way: The total number 
of days that they were away was 621% days for 112 officers. 

Mr. Bow. That would be about a week each? 

Mr. Loucuran. That would be about a total of 2 man-years of 
employment, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Or six days or, rather, about 5.5 days per man away 
from his regular work? 

General Swine. That would not all be workdays, because most of 
the cost is the per diem and the travel, and most of these shoots are 
weekend shoots where the man would not be working anyway. 

Mr. Bow. Are most of these men who attend these shoots men who 
ordinarily carry arms and men who face the possibility of having to 
use arms? 

General Swina. All of them, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is, in the exercise of his duties. They are men who 
who are risking their lives constantly? 

General Swine. All of them, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And the use of firearms is important to them? 

General Swina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And this stimulates the proper use of firearms? 

Mr. Loveuran. Yes, sir. 

General Swina. I might illustrate by one story which we had a 
check made of, which might have turned out to be a tragic incident 
in Texas this last month. An irate rancher who had been blacklisted 
by the Labor Department and could not receive any legal labor, has 
continuously used illegal labor. When our officers went there on 
inspection, the rancher attacked them with a rifle and shot a horse 
dead under the nearest man. That officer, although thrown to the 
ground, disarmed the rancher by shooting him in the arm, a tribute 
to his markmanship. 

Now, you have to be expert to do that, and it might have wound 
up in a very tragic incident. The rancher has been tried and convicted 
for assaulting an officer. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. 

You do not have any communication from the General Avcounting 
Office on this? 

Mr. Loveuran. I had a communication from Mr. Gerhardt—the 
man in charge of the group looking at our accounting system—and 
this was mentioned in there, but I have been talking to them and dis- 
cussing this orally and I have never answered the communication. 


53087—60——33 
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Based upon the last discussion I had with them, I am sure he does 
not expect us to answer the communication. 

Mr. Bow. This is about the same thing, is it not, that the various 
sheriff’s offices throughout the country do? 

I know of a sheriff's office in my area which sends its teams out to 
compete in these shoots, as well as other law enforcement agencies 
which, I believe, compete in these same things. 

Against whom do they compete when they go out? _Is it this type 
of thing? 

General Swinc. Exactly. 

Mr. Bow. And other law enforcement agencies? 

General Swina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And this gives them a chance to compete with others 
and get the benefit of that association? 

General Swina. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE IN IMMIGRANT INSPECTORS’ OVERTIME 


Mr. Roonry. Now, to get the show back on the road, When did 
the change with regard to immigrant inspectors’ overtime go into 
effect? 

Mr. Loucuran. Approximately June 1. Excuse me, sir. Are you 
referring to the rescheduling of the immigrant inspectors throughout 
the Service? 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to the time that you cut down the 
amount of overtime that was being collected by immigrant inspectors 
and paid for by the steamship companies, mostly all foreign steam- 
ship companies. 

Mr. Loveuray. Sir, I have no recollection of intentionally reducing 
anybody’s overtime payment. We did reschedule immigrant inspec- 
tors around the Service as a result of what we thought was our manage- 
ment job in order to meet the traffic. 

Mr. Roonrny. When did you do that? 

Mr. Loucuran. That went into effect approximately June 1, 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. During the period of time since then, how much less 
moneys were contributed by the steamship companies toward the 
immigrant inspectors’ overtime? 

Mr. Loucuran. For the current fiscal year, we estimate 

Mr. Roonry. No; I want actual figures. I am speaking of the 
period completed. 

Mr. Lovenran. I misunderstood your question, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. It would mee month in fiseal 1959? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, si 

Mr. Roonesy. June 1 to June 30, 1959? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, si 

Mr. Roonry. Please te 7 us how much less the transportation com- 
panies paid toward overtime in that month as compared with the 
same month the vear before? 

Mr. Loucuran. I do not have that with me, but I shall be glad 
to get it. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the information with regard to the 
period between June 1, 1959, and December 31, 1959? 

Mr. Loucuran. I do not have that breakdown. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything except estimated figures? 
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Mr. Loucuran. I have the actual figure for 1959 and the amount of 
money which we had scheduled for the nonreimbursable expense 
compensation under the 1931 act, which is the Government’s con- 
tribution of $1,211,714. 

Mr. Roonry. So? What were you going to say? 

Mr. Loucuran. For 1960 we had scheduled $1,327,600 as the 
Government’s contribution, and as of now we figure that is just 
about going to be $89,000 short, 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you figure the transportation com- 
panies will pay less in overtime in the same period? 

Mr. Loucuran. Approximately $375,000. 

Mr. Rooney. As the result of this innovation some immigrant 
inspectors who for a considerable number of years have been working 
overtime in connection with the arrival of steamships and airplanes 
at our ports receive now as much as $2,000 a year less. Is that right? 

Mr. Loucuran. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that anybody is 
receiving that much less. 

I recall of nothing coming to my attention of anybody receiving 
that much less. I would figure it out this way: that it may run be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500 less than they had been receiving previously, 
but I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that there was abso- 
lutely no intent in the rescheduling of these men on my part, or the 
part of anybody in immigration, to reduce the overtime pay of any 
employee. 

Mr. Rooney. Intent or no intent, you admit you have officers 
receiving $1,000 to $1,500 less per annum in overtime with the result 
that the transportation companies, mostly foreign, save $375,000; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lovenran. That is the way it looks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Most of these steamship companies are of foreign 
registry; are they not? 

Mr. LoveHran. I am not sure. I[ am not sure whether they are 
or not. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I understand we have more American-owned 
ships under foreign flags than we do under the American flag. It 
would be fair to say that the bulk of the money you saved for trans- 
portation companies was for foreign transportation companies. 

That is my conclusion. 

Let us take the period of 3 months from September 1959 to Decem- 
ber 1959 at the port of Philadelphia. I understand approximately 
175 vessels required inspection which arrived during this period and 
that 149, or 85 percent, were of foreign registry and only 26 flew the 
American flag. 

It would seem that your plan, regardless of the worthiness of intent, 
has resulted in foreign-flag steamship companies saving a considerable 
amount of money which was formerly paid to immigration inspectors 
for a great many years. 

[s that a fair statement? 

Mr. Loucuran. | think it is a fair statement, Mr. Chairman. 

As a matter of fact, consideration of these factors, plus the additional 
cost that resulted in the way of Government liability, has led us to the 
conclusion that very soon we must return the scheduling to its former 
status. 
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Mr. Roonry. The Government itself, | am given to understand, 
loses money as a result of this innovation, because if we take the income 
tax on the $350,000 saved to the foreign- flag ships and compute the 
amount of additional income tax that would be paid by these immi- 
grant inspectors, that would be a considerable sum too; would it not? 

Mr. Loughran. I should think so. 

Mr. Rooney. It is claimed that in this situation in Philadelphia in 
the period to which | have meray referred that the total cost of 
the new system to the Government came to approximately $3,355, 
and resulted in savings to foreign shipping and interests of $3,900. 

Would you say that this inspector’s mathematics were fairly correct? 

Mr. Lovuanran. I am in no position to dispute them right now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, Mr. Bow? 


COMMENDATION OF FIELD STAFI 


Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman 

However, I would like to sav this: In the last year I have had an 
opportumity to meet a good many members in the field, many of them 

I have known before, and, General, I think you have a fine group of 
people out in the field. 

I have been very much impressed with most of ther I have met. 
1 think their devotion to duty is good, and I think the esprit de corps 
has been good. 

I think “the "vy ought to be complimented for the job they are doing. 

General Swine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions on this budget. However, I might 
say for myself—and I know I cannot bind this committee or any 
member of it except myself—that I think that perhaps it is a good 
thing for these people to get around and attend these meetings 
occasionally. 

Again, saying I am not speaking for any other member but myself, 
I certainly have no objection to it. I think it, perhaps, will help 
them in many ways. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb, do you have any questions? 


SERVICE RESPONSIBILITY FOR NARCOTICS INTERCEPTION 


Mr. Lipscoms. General Swing, what is the responsibility of th 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in apprehending the people 
who transport narcotics across the Mexican border into California? 

General Swina. All the border patrolmen have been designated, in 
addition to their duties as immigration officers, customs agents, with- 
out pay, of course, and they are the ones responsible, I would say 
not responsible, but available—for the interception of smuggled goods 
such as narcotics or any other kind in between the legal ports of entry 
and the strategic points inside the borders where they can set up traps, 
roadblocks, and such things as that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you aware of the concern that the State of 
California has with reference to the increase in narcotics traffic 
between Mexico and California? 
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General Swina. Particularly marihuana; yes, sir. In our training 
of the border patrolmen, when he comes in—and also in the refresher 
courses not only of border patrolmen but investigators and in- 
spectors—they are given training in the interception of narcotic 
peddlers. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you doing everything possible to tighten up 
the control of this matter, or can we do more? 

General Swina. I say we are doing everything humanly possible 

I did not want to get back on the subject of fences, but it would 
be a great help to us to have fences at places where the slum areas 
of the Mexican towns are up to the border, to deal with these 
surreptitious entries. The type of person involved in this is usually 
to be found in those squalid places, and a small section of fence 
would help us. It would also be easier to patrol the open country. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Based upon what I have read I understand that 
narcotics traffic is on the increase, particularly with reference to 
marthuana being trafficked over the border. 

Is there something that your agency can do to bring about tighter 
controls, or what should we be doing in that regard? 

General Swinc. Of course, the primary responsibility is with the 
Narcotics Bureau. [ am quite sure they have means of detecting 
those who traffic in it with their undercover agents, and we would 
not attempt to enter into that part of the protection area. That is 
not our province. Our province is to do the best we can, with the 
resources we have at hand, to intercept and search. Many times 
we do it on advice given to us by the Narcotics Bureau or the Customs 
Service. [ believe it is on the increase to some degree beeause of the 
better protection on the seaports side 

Mr. Lipscoms. You say it is on the decrease or did you say it 
was on the increase? 

General Swina. I say I believe it is on the increase from the 
Mexican side, because of the better protection that is afforded by all 
of the agencies working together on the seaport side. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What ison the increase? [do not quite understand. 

General Swinc. I say I believe—and I am not positive—that 
traffic in marijuana is on the increase because of the less amount 
coming in through seaports, or it may be because there are more 
using it or, perhaps, the user is getting into the habit of going after it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Did I misunderstand what you said? Did I not 
understand that the Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
been assigned the duty of apprehending these people? 

General Swine. Not the duty. We have volunteered—for some 
time the immigration patrol officers have been stopping cars and 
other conveyances such as airplanes and so forth, looking for illegal 
aliens, which is perfectly all right. 

In the course of this search they would pick up narcotics. 

After I came in the Service, I said we had better have our men 
designated as customs agents so as to avoid questions as to their lega! 
authority to search and seize something other than aliens. 

We have no mission by law at all. It is simply the fact that all 
enforcement agencies should work together and we are doing it 
We take this added responsibility because it is in the course of our 
ordinary work in looking for smuggled aliens. 

Do IT make myself clear? 
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Mr. Liescoms. Yes; but if it is on the increase and if you have some 
responsibility in this area, or you recognize that someone else has the 
responsibility, where can I get a recommendation from these people 
about this matter? 

Whom do I talk to in order to see if we in Congress should not be 
doing something about tightening up the controls in an effort to stop 
this traffic in maijuana or narcotics? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Thank you, General Swing, and gentle- 
men. 

General Swine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and could I thank 
Mr. Bow for his expression of confidence in the field officers of this 
service, and the job we are doing? I appreciate it, and I have great 
confidence in them, too. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, General and gentlemen. 


Fripay, Marcu 11,1960. 
3UREAU OF PRISONS 
WITNESS 


HON, KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us the Honorable Kenneth J. Gray, the distinguished 
and highly energetic Member of Congress representing the 25th Dis- 
trict of Illinois, who wishes to address the committee with regard to 
the requested appropriation for the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

You may proceed, Congressman Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished subcommittee, 
I first want to express my appreciation of your courtesy in allowing 
me to appear be fore you this morning. I am sure it is no secret that 
I am here in support of an item requested by the Department of 
Justice, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, for further construction of the maxi- 
mum security prison being built in the Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge 
near Marion, Ill. The amount requested in the budget to complete 
construction is $8,875,000. 

As you know, $1 million was provided by Congress last session to 
start the survey and planning work, site clearance, extension of 
utilities, and other necessary work preparatory to the actual construc: 
tion of the institution. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to report that the 
usual redtape in this type of project has been cut by the Bureau of 
Prisons and the General Services Administration, and the entire 
$1 million has not only been obligated but some of the work is almost 
complete. 

I will not take up the time of the subcommittee in listing the com 
tracts awarded and their respective amounts because I know Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Alexander will supply you with these figures in detail. 
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However, I do want to mention that in all the contracts awarded thus 
far, they have been near or below estimate. I further want to point 
out that the $8,875,000 in the budget is still the amount needed to 
complete the initial phase of construction. In other estimates made 
to Congress by various departments, requests are usually revised up- 
ward, but in this case I believe we owe a great deal of praise to the 
architects, Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Alexander and their staff at the Bureau of Prisons, Mr. Lawson 
Knott, Acting Commissioner of the Public Buildings Service of the 
General Services Administration and all those working in the field for 
holding the line costwise on this project. 

Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that the subcommittee allow the 
full amount requested in the budget of $8,875,000 to complete the 
construction, in order that one contract may be awarded for the job. 
| have been told by officials in the administration that if the project 
is piecemeal, it will cost an additional several million dollars. This 
is so because of the unique type of construction which will necessitate 
the setting up of a plant to precast certain materials going into the 
construction of the buildings. For this reason, one contractor could 
do the job much cheaper for the Government if he could bid on it as 
one unit. 

Mr. Chairman, I am told that the prison population has had 
another sbarp increase since last year and that the situation is ex- 
tremely dangerous. One can look back on the year 1959 and see a 
record number of jail breaks by hardened criminals. The American 
people are very apprehensive concerning this danger and want and 
expect adequate facilities to house these desperate criminals. This 
institution will be a great assurance to the American people that the 
Congress intends to fulfill the obligation that is ours. We are a leg- 
islative body charged with the responsibility to create laws which will 
protect the American people from wrongdoers. ‘To impose upon the 
Bureau of Prisons the duty of handling hardened criminals without 
providing them with adequate facilities is certainly not fulfilling our 
responsibility to say the least. 

The new maximum security prison near Marion, IIL, will be a great 
step in the direction which we should have started several years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me again thank you and the subcom- 
mittee for your patience and understanding. I know when this in- 
stitution has been completed and the Bureau starts the arduous task 
of rehabilitating some of America’s most hardened criminals, you will 
be proud of this accomplishment. Although the institution will be 
of ultramodern design, it will be built cheaper, per square foot, than 
the old type facility, particularly so since means will be provided for 
educational and rehabilitation pursuits. If it is at all possible to 
return some of these almost irredeemable people to useful lives 
outside, this should be the place where it can happen. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you for a highly informative statement, 
Congressman Gray. 
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Fripay, Marcu 11, 1960. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Rooney. I include for the record a letter addressed to the 
committee by Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, director, legislative commis- 
sion, the American Legion, Washington, D.C., enclosing copy of a 
certain resolution adopted at the 1959 national convention of the 
American Legion relative to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1960 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, and Judiciary of the House Appropria- 


tions Committee, the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Rooney: Referring to the hearings scheduled to be held 
on March 11 by the subcommittee on State, Justice, and Judiciary of the House 
Appropriations Committee covering the budget for these governmental agencies 
for the fiscal year 1961, I enclose a copy of Resolution No. 8 adopted at the 1959 
national convention of the American Legion relative to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

In the third paragraph from the end of said resolution the Amerien Legion 
urges the Congress to continue the appropriation of adequate funds so that the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation may not be curtailed. I understand 
representatives of the Federal Bureau of Investigation appeared and testified be- 
fore your subcommittee on or about February 8, 1960. 

While we are not asking for the privilege of the personal appearance of a repre- 
sentative of the American Legion before your subcommittee, I respectfully re- 
quest that the enclosed resolution be given consideration by the members of your 
subcommittee and that this letter, together with the enclosed resolution be incor- 
porated in the record of your hearings on the budget for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Judiciary. 

Thanking you for vour consideration of this request, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 


1959 NaTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LeGion Heup tn MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., Aucust 24-27, 1959 

Resolution: No. 8. 

Committee: Americanism commission. 

Subject: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investigation, since J. Edgar Hoover became its 
Director in 1924, has been the strongest arm of the Government of the United 
States in exposing and combating attempts of subversives and Communists to 
infiltrate and ultimately overthrow the Federal Government; and 

Whereas since that date the Federal Bureau of Investigation has been the leading 
law enforcement agency in the United States to maintain law and order, so essential 
to the perpetuation of a democracy and the democratic form of Government of the 
United States; and 

Whereas during the past several years and particularly in 1959 certain forces in 
the United States have launched an attack against the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, using the press, radio, television, and other public media; and 

Whereas such attacks have as their objective the ultimate weakening of the 
authority and force of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, thus, diminishing its 
power in fighting and combating subversion and communism: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the American Legion, in regular convention in the city of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, does forcibly state that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its policies of operation have the full and unqualified support of 
the American Legion; be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion does hereby condemn those forces in the 
United States, who in the past and particularly at present, are using press, radio, 
television, and other public media to discredit the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
with the hope of diminishing its power and ultimately abolishing it; be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion request the Congress of the United States 
to continue the appropriation of adequate funds so that the work of the FBI 
might not be curtailed; be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion hereby announces as one of its major 
programs for the Legion year, 1959-60, its public support of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its open fight against those forces attempting to discredit and 
undermine the Federal Bureau of Investigation; be it further 

Resolved, That during the Legion year, 1959-60, the national organization of the 
American Legion take whatever forceful steps are required to implement the 
contents of this resolution. 
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